NOTICE:  When  government  or  other  drawings,  speci¬ 
fications  or  other  data  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  in  connection  with  a  definitely  related 
government  procurement  operation,  the  U.  S. 
Government  thereby  incurs  no  respoiisibility,  nor  any 
obligation  whatsoever;  and  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  formulated,  furnished,  or  in  any  way 
supplied  the  sedd  drawings,  specifications,  or  other 
data  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  implication  or  other¬ 
wise  as  in  6iny  manner  licensing  the  holder  or  any 
other  person  or  corporation,  or  conveying  any  ri^ts 
or  permission  to  manufacture,  use  or  sell  any 
patented  invention  that  may  in  any  way  be  related 
thereto. 
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GENERAL  FOREWORD 


Planning  for  psychological  operations  and  unconventional  warfare 
requires  an  un(l(>rstanding  of  the  likes,  dislikes,  attitudes,  and  human 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  target  groups.  This  Area  Handbook 
presents  sociological,  economic,  political  and  military  background  in¬ 
formation  essential  to  such  understanding.  Encyclopedic  informa¬ 
tion  available  from  other  sources  is  included  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  people  as  such.  The  informa¬ 
tion  presented  has  been  selected  to  assist  in  identifying  target  groups, 
estimating  their  probable  reactions  to  given  situations,  developing 
applicable  techniques  of  persuasion,  and  avoiding  inappropriate 
actions. 

This  Area  Handbook  is  not  to  be  considered  a  final  product  since 
no  document  can  present  the  final  word  about  human  factors.  It 
should,  rather,  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  continuous 
development  of  further  information  on  which  to  base  special  (psycho¬ 
logical  and  unconventional)  warfare  planning  and  operations. 

Using  agencies  are  urged  to  submit  comments  correcting  errors  of 
fact  and  opinion,  filling  or  indicating  gaps  of  information,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  other  changes  as  may  be  appropriate.  Comments  should  be 
addressed  to : 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations 
Department  of  the  Army 
AVa.s]iington  2.o,  D.C. 

A'rrx:  OPS  sw  sd 
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FOREWORD  TO 
THE  GUINEA  HANDBOOK 


'J'he  Republic  of  Gulueit  in  late  1901  occiipifid  a  special  position 
ainonj^  the  new  African  stales  svhicli  had  emerged  out  of  the  rising 
tide  of  Africjvn  nationalism  in  the  years  after  World  War  II.  In 
Septeiuher  1958,  it  alone  of  France’s  West  African  territories  opted 
in  referendum  for  independence  outside  the  French  Community.  The 
choice,  whicli  suddenly  cut  off  sorely  needed  French  technical  and 
material  assistance,  estahlished  Guinea  in  a  polar  position  in  African 
nationalism  for  which  it  continues  to  be  a  principal  spokesman. 

'I’he  new  state's  clearc  I  and  most  persuasive  voice  is  that  of  its 
President,  Selcoii  Toure,  who  is  also  head  of  th-'  sole  political  party. 
The  jjrinciples  he  proclaims  for  Africa  and  u.  eloped  areas  gon- 
emlly  are:  unqualified  rejection  of  all  vestiges  of  colonial  control; 
alertness  against  what  he  sees  as  the  threat  of  ‘hieo-colonial”  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Western  powers  employing  economic  means;  “positive 
neutralism”  in  the  Cold  War;  and  a  doctrine  of  “popular  dictator¬ 
ship”  and  socialist  economic  organization.  Guinea  projects  for  Africa 
a  sovereign  union  of  states  infused  with  these  principles,  and  it  has 
joined  with  Ghana  and  Mali  in  establishing  the  formal  nucleus  of 
such  a  union. 

The  Guineau  position  weds  a  modified  Marxism  with  techniques 
of  one-party  rule  elaborated  by  the  Comnumists.  In  late  19G1  there 
were  signs  of  strain  iii  the  country  attributable  both  to  the  tempo  of 
its  efforts  to  create  a  modern  nation  out  of  traditionalist  agrarian 
African  materials  and  to  the  pull  to  the  T^e^t  implicit  in  tlie  ideology 
and  political  methods  President  Touiv  has  sought  to  adapt  to  African 
ends,  dlie  outcome  could  not  bo  forecast,  but  whatever  it  proved  to 
1)0,  its  example  would  be  strongly  inliuontial  elsewhoro  in  Africa. 

No  comprehensive  study  lias  been  publishoil  on  Guinea,  and  the 
j.reeeiit  survey  is  based  on  the  mimerons  but  scattered  sources  avail¬ 
able*.  A  brief  visit  to  ('onakry  and  Paris  in  the  spring  of  lOGl  yielded 
books  and  elocuinonts  not  then  available  in  liie  United  States  and 
some  vahmMe  first-hand  insiglits.  The  dependence  on  secondary 
sonvci's  is  obvious.  Tl.e  manuscript  lias  been  checked  by  various  ex¬ 
perts  fo”  factual  accuracy,  but  the  character  and  complexity  of  the 
data  made*  it  impossihle  that  error  could  be  emiiolv  avoided.  The 
})ac(*  of  events  in  (he  eountiy  was  rapidly  dating  tl:e,  stnely  even  as 
it  was  being  written,  bin.  it  is  liojied  that  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  providing  an  over-vi<‘w  of  a  hitherto  obscure  African  country  in 
t  lie  I'reiee'oS  of  !)e-e-oining  a  nation. 

S|-e1ling  >i'  Arriean  terms  and  personal  names  follow  the  French 
ortliographv  einphjyed  by  official  Guinean  sources.  Place  names  are 
given  as  csf  ai'lished  !;y  the  Fnited  States  hoard  on  Geographic  Names. 
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SECTION  1.  SOCIOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 

CHAPTER  1 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  ]\cpublic  of  a  fonoer  FroncU  AV'c.st  Afiicim  colony, 

celebrated  the  (bird  anniversary  of  i(s  inclcperKlence  on  October  2, 
1001.  The  lirsl.  few  years  of  its  national  life  made  it  a  teslin.g  groimd 
ami  a  show  casii  of  antieolonialisin,  and,  as  siieh,  gave  it  a  p(diticai 
importance  far  oiit  of  proi)ortion  to  its  area,  strategic  location,  popu¬ 
lation,  si/.e.  and  the  natma*  of  its  economy.  Ihtder  the  leadersliip  of 
Vresident.  Sekoii  'ronre,  who  was  p(-rson;dly  i-esponsihlc  for  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  people  xoling  in  rtdeianidmn  to  break  away  from  France, 
the  goveninient  ami  tlie  single,  political  party — the  two  ptaetieally 
synonymon.s— sought,  to  bring  the.  peo])le  into  an  African  form  of 
political  socialism  and  a  c()llect  i  \  ist  economy. 

(luinea  lies  on  the  great  hiilge  of  "W'e.d  Africa  between  the  Ttli  and 
12th  itaralhds  north  of  tin'  ((luator.  ^\’itb  tui  area  of  nearly  95,000 
S(pi:ire.  mil(-s,  it  is  about  the  si/.e  of  tlie  slate  of  "Wyoming.  Its 
cstiiuiite';!  popuhition  of  2.S  million  is  (hnise.-t  on  the  coast,  near  the 
capital  city  of  ('onakry.  in  the  central  portion  td’  the  interior  Fouta 
Djallon  uplands  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Forest  Ifegiom 
Kxcei)t  in  the.  towns  ttnd  tit  the  few  bauxite  tind  iron  jiiining  conces¬ 
sions,  the,  pe<)p!e  are  scattered  in  agri(ailf  iiral  villages.  iNIodern 
methods  tind  wage  labor  are  employed  on  a  few  lai-ge,  plantation.®, 
but  the  villageis  farm  their  lands  much  as  they  have  dot'o  for  cen¬ 
turies.  (’iistoin,  tradition,  social  organization  and  language  lielp 
divide,  the  population  into  10  main  etlinic  groups  and — in  addition 
to  French,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  being  spread  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  public  scliool  system — If  African  langnages  and  numerous  dia¬ 
lects  are  si)oken.  l’erha]is  2  million  of  the  people  profess  Islam;  25 
or  hO  thousand  are  Cliristians — mainly  Komau  Catholics;  the  others 
hold  the  aniiui.st  beliefs  which  have  by  no  means  disappeared  among 
the  adherents  of  1  he  other  religious. 

On  Septtuubcr  19.58,  the  (.luinean  p('()p!c,  with  those  of  tlie 
other  members  of  the  12-year  old  Fi’ench  Wiuon,  went  to  the  iiolls  to 
vote  in  referendum  for  or  against  continued  assoeiation  with  France 
in  the  newly  formed  French  Community.  Alone  among  t.he  former 
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Frcncli  West  Africuu  colonics,  (hey  rejected  incinhershii)  in  the  Coiu- 
muuity  iind  voted  for  coni[)lete  indi'peiulenee.  'The  j^oveniineiit,  of 
Metropolitan  France  li;ul  made  an  oiler  wliicli,  to  it,  scvMiied  generous 
and  fair,  llehind  (Juiiiea's  res[)onsc  lay  not  only  acennuilided  I'esent- 
inents  against,  ct)lonial  rule  l)nt  aspirations  formed  inidcr  Irencli 
inOiionce  and  ])olilical  experience  gained  during  the  period  of  colonial 
reform  after  World  AVar  II. 

Guinea  acquired  -<s  ])reseiit  tcrritoi'ial  liomidarii'S  early  in  the 
twentieth  cent  iiry  as  a  colony  of  France.  J^ess  than  F'O  years  before, 
the  French,  pushing  down  from  their  older  base  in  .Senegal,  had 
established  trading  ])osts  on  the  estuaries  of  its  s'.\ampy  coast,  which 
they  called  the  Fivieres  dn  .Slid.  The  (iiiinean  littoral  was  a  minor 
sector  in  the  whole  line  of  Furopi'an  penetration  along  ti'ic  ‘dluinca 
Coast,”  which  extended  from  .Senegal  to  Gabon.  The  trade  was  in 
such  products  of  tlie  hinterland  as  oil  nuts,  wild  rubber  and  bides. 
The  favorable  conditions  lor  smuggling  at  the  remote  anehorages  of 
the  Fivieres  du  Sinl  also  fostered  (he  trafiic  in  slaves  after  it  had  been 
proliihiied  by  the  Knroj)ean  powers. 

In  tlie  mid-l.SdO's  the  aggressive  colonial  jiolleies  of  France's  .‘Second 
Empire  added  (he  motive  of  military  and  political  expansion  to 
coininoreial  incentiv*'.  The  advance  into  the  interior  in  tlie  succeed¬ 
ing  docade.s  was  a  record  of  military  expeditions  and  treaty-making 
with  local  chiefs.  In  oin*  la'gion  after  another,  tiading  rights  were 
eouverted  iido  powers  of  i)rotectf)rate  and,  linally,  into  outright 
French  sovereignty. 

Strong  local  opposition  was  sometimes  enconntc'red,  ;is  from  the 
nutnerieally  insipiiheanl  Imt  militant  roniagiii  and  Fassari  of  Middle 
Guinea  and  some  of  the  lril)esof  the  Forest  Ihgion.  Othor.s,  like  the 
Toucouleur  from  Senegal,  the  Foiilah  of  the  Fouta  Djalloii,  and  tlie 
Maliidte.  of  Tipper  Guinea,  with  a  Moslem  waiaaor-t radition  and  liis- 
torical  preei'denis  for  complex  ])orilieal  organization,  jirodiieod  S’ich 
leaders  as  El  TTadj  Omar,  Alfa  A'aya  and  Samory  Toure  who  ralliial 
i-egion-wide  losistanee.  In  ISP;’,  the  area.  then.  mahT  the  French 
administration  and  ])aciiicd  excej)l  in  a  few  ]ihices.  w;is  remuned 
Ei'ench  Guinea.  'I'wo  ye.ars  later  it  1h-,  .n  a  e(m.--t it  iienl  colony  of 
the  new  regional  system  of  Fi'eiuh  AVesI  Africa  ( Almnie  Oecidentale 
I'raucaiso) . 

'riie  earlv  Fremdi  tradei’s,  soldiers  ami  civil  ollici  ds  eneonntei'ed  in 
the  Fivieres  du  .Sud  not  a  ])eo])le  hiil  ]ioo])l(“s.  iteyond  the  obvious 
siinilaiiti('s  of  village  life,  subsistence  farming  wiili  primitive  tools 
and  negro  physii'al  ly])e,  the  p()])nialiou  was  divided  ethnically  ami 
linguistically.  .Social  organization  varied  from  the  liighly  stratified 
class  system  of  the  cat  I Ic-hrocding  I'^onlah  to  tlm  simple  farming  com¬ 
munities  of  some  of  (he eoa.st al  grnn])s. 


Auionp;  the  Fonliili  and  (lip  Malinkn,  a  coinplrx  luerarcliy  of  heredi¬ 
tary  cliiefs  snf^'jesled  (lie  cent iMlized  and  auloeralic  Ktriictui-o  of  the 
early  African  kin<^doins  ami  einpii'c.s.  i>y  contrast,  on  tlio  coast  and 
in  the  Forest  J{c<;ion,  liie  aullioi'ily  of  lliecliief  did  notnsnally  extend 
beyond  I  lie  villa^^c  or  cluster  of  villages,  and  he  was  expected  to  act 
with  the  consi'nsns  of  the  <‘oiimninily  expressed  thi'ougli  the  council 
of  eldei's. 

'I'lie  extcMided  family  was  everywhei'e  ini])nrtant,  but  the  forms  of 
its  organization  varied  with  marriage  and  residence  ]jattorns,  and, 
while  most  groups  reckoned  descent  through  the  male  line,  some  vrere 
nniti’lHiH'al.  Age  grou))s  and  secret  societies,  common  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  Forest  Jtegioii,  wcu'c  lacking  oi'  less  important  in  Middle 
and  lJ])per  (Jninea.  >M()st  people  wei'c,  as  they  ar>  now,  nomina.lly 
Afoslem,  hut  the  indigenous  animist  cidis  ])i'evaih'd  in  the  forests  and 
locally  on  t  he  coast. 

French  rule  imposed  a  iinil  v  on  this  human  diversity.  AVithin  (he 
arbitrarily  drawn  houndai-ic's  of  the.  etdony,  the  ])(‘f)ple  v.ere  not  only 
nuMiihers  of  this  or  that  ethnic  gionp  or  locid  coinmnnity,  they  were 
also  inlnd)itants  of  French  (brmea  and  snhji'ctsof  Fi'ance.  Not  until 
after  AVorld  AV  ar  11  was  any  concentrated  clfort  made  to  develop  the 
colony  and  it  was  haig  a  backwater  among  France's  AVe.st  African 
])Os:';essions,  but  the  Kuropeaii  imiaict,  sti’onge.st  on  tlie  coast,  was  felt 
throughout  tile  counti-y. 

Under  the  system  of  direct  administration,  the  chiefs  were  re])laced 
hv  ‘1(0  colonial  hureaucraev  or  cfmverted  into  its  agents  charged  with 
tax  c(dlecth)n,  labor  and  militaiw  iTcrnit ment  and  the  dispensation 
of  jii.stiee  in  the  spbere.s  left  to  ciistoinaiy  law.  French,  the  language 
of  the  admini.stral  ion,  had  to  be  learned  by  any  who  aspired  to  service 
on  the  lower  levels  of  the  colonial  huicaiicnicy  open  to  Africans.  A 
French-educated  minority — the  ccoJi/cs — grt'w  iij)  which  was  more 
French  than  African  in  culture. 

The  export  of  agricidt ural  ])roducts  to  \\a>rld  niai  k(‘ts  did  not  much 
ail  cc|  1  he  subsistence  farming  of  mo:d  of  tlu-  countryside,  but  it  caused 
ilic  deveiojuneiit  of  banana  ])lautati(;ns  on  the  coast  and  coil'ee  planta¬ 
tions  ill  ihe  Forest  Itegion,  introduced  wage  labor  and  commercialized 
the  gathering  of  fore.st  jiroducts.  The  traditional  handicrafts  de¬ 
clined  with  the  entry  of  European  manufactures,  and  there  was  grow¬ 
ing  dependence  on  fuctorv-madc  (doth  and  some  (ither  necessities. 
AVith  tlu'.se  developments,  money  t I'amsactions  were  introduced  into 
an  economy  in  which  goods  and  services  had  been  exchanged  almost 
exclusively  by  barter  or  through  the  traditional  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  kinsnuMi  or  of  obligation  of  serf  oi-  slave  to  master.  The 
French  ban  on  slavery  and  feudal  tribute  linally  became  elfective.  and, 
although  barter  contimied  to  predomma.te  in  the  villages,  the  nii- 
j)ei-soinil  moiK'v  nexus  pernninently  imdennined  the  liaiditional  eco- 
jiomie  relat ionships. 

.‘i 


Tlio  decisive  years  iix  t  he  formal  ion  of  nioderji  Guinea  came  after 
AVorld  War  II.  During  that  period,  internal  and  external  events 
coincided  to  transform  what  for  half  a  century  had  been  a  colonial 
unit  of  the  French  empire  into  a  national  entity.  This  process,  in 
which  the  country  acquired  a  political  ])ei'sonalily  and  a  leadership 
which  was  to  ])ropel  it  into  independence,  was  a  partieular  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  general  rise  of  African  nationalism. 

Throngliont  lllaclc  Africa  (he  basic  nationalist  motive  was — and 
is — self-rule  and  equality  with  the  former  colonial  powers,  lu  Guinea 
that  motive  was  to  be  translated  into  political  attitudes,  concepts  and 
goals  which  ultimately  not  only  separated  it  from  France  but  made 
it  ■pokesman  for  nationalism  among  the  new  African  states.  Tlie 
princi]>les  it  primarily  advocated  w(>re  ‘‘positive  neutralism,'’  which 
tends  to  be  more  infused  with  Indignation  against  tlie  West  than 
with  doubts  about  the  Comimniist  bloc;  the  rejection  of  all  but  the 
most  carefully  circumscribed  Western  economic  assistance  as  “neo¬ 
colonialism";  and  the  creation  of  an  ec(;noinically  sed  f-sullicient  union 
of  African  states. 

Three  factors  .stand  out  in  the  count  iw's  po^;t\var  develoi>ment  ;  th(‘ 
Frencli  modernization  ])rogram,  the  grant  of  sel f-gover:nment  and 
the  growth  of  labor  ami  political  activity  under  hb'cnch  left-wing 
inllueiico,  'I’o  the.se  factors  must  be  athled  Guinea's  emergence  into 
the  arena  of  West  African  poliiics  and  the  pari  icipat  ion  of  its  Icailers 
in  interterritoriid  1al)or  tind  political  organizations  amt  in  the  [)arlia- 
nientary  councils  of  the  region  and  of  .Metropolitan  France. 

in  the  decade  after  J!)17  France  invested  about  million  in 

economic  devcdopimait  projects  in  Gnimai.  Aew  roads  were  extended 
into  hi' herto  isolatial  artcis  and  port,  const  nid  ion  facilitated  the  over¬ 
seas  trade.  'The  e.xploil  ai  ion  of  iron  or('  and  bauxite  deposits  matr 
Gonakry  in  th('  early  l!).‘e)'s  not.  only  provided  inconie  for  further 
development  but  brouglil  ii  to  b'eing  a  small  hnl  concentiated  indus¬ 
trial  labor  force  and  hel[)(‘d  to  changi'  Gonad^ry  in  la  years  from  a 
cpiiel.  adnnnisl  r.al  i\c  l  aidtal  of  '22,t)()()  to  a  city  of  more  than  TS,0()0. 

An  ugieeinent  with  the  company  working  the  bauxite  dtqaosits  at 
Gonakry  pu-ojeeteil  I  he  e.\]>loit  at  ion  of  the,  hug('  bauxite  reserves  near 
Fioke  and  ])lans  wawe  made  for  a  big  ])ow(‘r  dam  on  the  Ktaikoure 
Ki\‘ei-.  'I'he  plans — still  nnrealized  in  lOtSl — took  high  place  in  the 
ho()es  of  Guinea's  leaders  when  the  country  became  imleixmdcnt.  An 
tigreement  with  an  iiiternat ional  consortium,  in  which  an  American 
exjmpany  was  the  principal  shareholder,  brought  into  opjeration  in 
11)00  a  bauxite  and  alumina  installation  at  Fria,  about  90  miles  north 
of  (a)uakry,  which  was  one.  of  the  hirge.st  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
nuule  Guinea  (he  leading  mineral  ju'oducer  in  "West  .Vfrica.  fn  the 
realm  of  agriculture,  (he  numlH'r  of  plantations  increased  and  steps 
were  taken  to  improvi*.  farming  methods.  IMed.ical  facilities  were 
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expiuidoil  ;ukI  new  schools  were.  Iitiilt  to  '^'ive  basic  I'l'cnch  cduciitiou 
and  o<‘cii[);d ioiiid  Iniiniiif^  to  the  inerciisin.ii'  nuniber  of  Cuineiin.s 
nee,d(‘d  in  <>-overnniL‘n(  ooreii;e  :uid  j)riviitc  enterprise. 

Upon  I  he  est:d)!i:dnneii(,  in  lb  10  of  liie  Frencli  lJni(ni,  which  •rrunted 
varyin*'  tle<rre(“s  of  self-government  to  France\s  over.sciis  po.s.se.ssion.=, 
tluineii  and  the  (jther  ]''reneh  West,  African  c(donies  were  designated 
Overseas 'I’erritories.  French  control  was  preserved  in  the  authority 
of  the  Ministry  «»f  Overseas  France  ;uid  in  the  ai)poinlive  governor- 
general  of  h'reneh  A\b's!  Africa,  but  a  Series  of  elective  assenibli(>s  on 
tlu^  several  le\els  of  (he  Union  hierarchy  had  considerable  acUisory, 
consultative  and  in\ es(  iga(  i  v(>  powers. 

African  reprt'sent.atives  to  those  bodies  wer(>  elected  from  Guinea 
and  -since  (he  0\erse;is  'I'erritories  were  regtirded  :is  integnd  i):trts 
of  the  French  Ileptiblic — African.-;  were  tilso  eh'ctt'd  to  the  two  houses 
of  the  parliament  of  France  itself.  SnU'rage  was  limited,  and  the 
electoral  system  strongly  faxored  the  French,  but  Guineans  l)egan  to 
ticpuire  practice  in  the.  management  of  their  own  all'airs.  In  1950 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  civil  .service  wert;  0[)cned  to  them;  in  1952 
tlu'.  powers  of  the  'I'erritorial  Assembly  were  enhirged.  Then,  in 
Itklt;,  a  serie.s  of  measures  which  granted  nni\ers:d  siiH'rage,  abolished 
the  dual  electoral  rolls,  great ly  increased  t ho  })Owers  of  the  Territorial 
As,-('mbly  atid  (Uit rusted  !oc;d  tulminist rtit ion  to  tin  c.xeciitivo  eouncil 
formed  hy  the  tissembly,  signaled  the,  pti.s-^tigc;  of  [tower  from  Frencii 
to  (iiiineati  hitnds. 

As  th('  frt'.iliework  of  government  within  wliicli  they  eimhl  .aci' 
tf)ok  shtipe,  a  new  element  in  (ininetin  society  wtts  jireparing  itself 
for  the  opportunity.  Ji  eonsi-^ted  in  large  ittirl  of  young  tneii  oc¬ 
cupying  minor  positions  in  the,  colonial  service  clerks,  ticcounttints. 
court  assisttinls.  petty  .‘-nperi  isors  mid  school  tetn’hers.  .Most  of  tlnuti 
came  frotn  rurtil  families  in  poor  or  iti^alerate  circumstance.-,  although 
a  few  W('re  descemh'd  fi-om  hereditary  chiefs.  ,\]mo-l  all  of  them  had 
had  ih.eir  .schooling  in  Gninea-  unlike  tlu'  eruhu' x  of  an  oarlir-v  [leriod, 
many  of  whom  were' ednealed  in  J):d<ar  or  Ikaris.  'J  law  s|)oke  aecejtt- 
ablt'  h'rei’.eh,  hut  they  were  less  well  educated  than  the  f/'o/z/G  and 
their  inleie>ts  turned  to  the  pr.iclical  and  the  [lolitlcal  I'athcr  than 
to  the  Immtinit ie.s. 

]\f()st  important,  their  self-image  was  diil'eriMit.  'I'liev  s;vw  them- 
si'lve.s,  not  :is  Ifhiek  Frenchmen,  Inil  as  .Vfi'icans  with  a  hiilhright 
which  made  them  eipial  and  [lerhaps  suiierior  to  the  French  and  to 
Knropcans  gcneisdly.  Schooling,  work  and  [lersonal  associations 
with  individual  Fiviichmen  gave  most  of  them  an  abiding  respect  for 
French  culture—  .so  many  elements  of  which  had  become  their  own — 
but  inci'easiugly  they  s[)oke  of  the  “Afi'ieau  iiersoiialily,"  and  more 
and  more  empliat ically  tinw  i-ejecled  the  right  of  the  French  to  tntoi‘ 
or  imle  tliem. 
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]*()\v{'r  ^cnoraled  in  Europe*  inaiU*  ( iiiiiifii  a  colony- ;  I  lie  eoncepls  and 
or^iuiivad ional  techniejiies  wliicli  wei-c  ('inployed  liy  (lie  youn^  (iniii- 
oiiii.s  who  led  I  lie  (•(inntry  to  indepeiuh'iice  \v('re  also  Eiirojieaii.  'J'liey 
wei-e  aoipiired  under  (lie  iiifi neiice  (d  llic*  hh-ench  lei't-wiii'j;  lalior  eoii- 
fedc'ral  ions  and  polilieal  parlies  wliicli  hecanie  acti\'e  in  Freiir.li  ^Vest 
Africa  a  Tier  ^N  'orld  \\’ar  11. 

'I'lie,  early  lalaa'  unions  \v(‘re  nioileled  on  llu*  l‘'reiich  confederations 
with  which  inosl  of  (heni  w(*re  aililialed.  'l  lu*  stron^v's!  iiroved  to  lie 
the  ( 'onnininisi -iiill'ieiiced  (ieneral  ( 'on  fcdei'al  ion  of  W'orkers  (Con- 


lederalion  ( ienerale  dn  'Trax  ail  -('( i  T) ,  and  it  was  as  leaders  of  its 
(ininean  hrancli  (hat  .Sekoii  'ronre  and  liis  closest  a.sociat(‘S  lir.st 


^milled  a  mass  followiiii;.  ^^’itll  ilie  fonndinjr  in  11)47  of  ilie  Demo¬ 
cratic.  Dai'ly  of  (hiinea.  (Parti  1  teinocrarupK*  dc*  (luinee  --PD(i)  as  a 
sect  ion  of  (he  new  interteriat orial  left  -w int;'  A  frican  1  )('niocrai ic  J hilly 


(lJea.*^seinl)lement  I  )cniocrat  iijiK*  Africain  Pl)/v).tliey  had  a  ])oliti- 
cal  last  I'lnneiit  winch  conld  reach  heyond  tin*  town-eenti'red  nieinl.ier- 


lip  of  I  he  nnions  into  (he  p'eneral  population. 

'I'lie  PDA  hr-  )k(*  with  ihe  ( 'oniiminisi s  in  IU.M!.  and  Sckoii  'ronre  at 


t  111*  liead  of  the  PI )( 1  assert  lal  t  he  inapplicahilit  y  of  tlu*  Mar.xist  class 
stniiTirh'  iloctrine  to  .\ fi'ica  ami  ihe  necessity  of  freeing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  :iny  ve*^!  life  of  1  airoj le:: n  cont  i  ol.  Si.x  yea  rs  later  llu*  ( 1  H'ni'au 
nnions  under  his  leadership  also  withdrew  from  (he  (’(i'i'  to  idiiliate 
with  :i  purely  Afric;in  ciaifedi'ration,  in  (he  formation  of  which  ho 
was  Ihe  onl.s(:indiii<>'  li-rnre.  'I'lie.  climti.';  ctime  in  the  elections  of 


IDoT  wnenthc  Pl)(i  won  asof  t  he  (K  >  .'•etits  in  the 'I'erritorial  Apsemhiv 
and  enhninated  the  n<>xl  yeai'  in  ilivorce  from  France  :ind  in 


independence. 

'I'he  (heoi'ies,  -roals  and  methods  of  the  PDG  touch  every  sphere  of 
[luhlic  and  personal  life  in  the  new  nation,  'i'hey  tire  projected  directly 
into  the  coininnnity  by  (he  jiarty  committees  in  (he  villa-ies  and  towns 
and  indirectly  hy  the  jroveninient,  the  lahoi'  unions  and  Ihe  other  mass 
orirani/.at ions,  in  which  party  memhers  occupy  till  the  key  positions 
President  'I'oiire,  leader  of  (he  pai-(\  and  llu*  fioverninent.  has  iin- 
pres.sed  his  tlion^lit  and  i)ersonalit\  on  the  whole  structure,  lie 
a])])ears,  howevei’,  as  tlu*  dii’cctor  of  a  small  collective  leadership 
rather  than  as  a  peisonal  dictator.  'I'lie  products  of  n  particular  ex- 
]>eriencc  of  colonial  I'lile,  he  and  his  collea^nes  reveal  in  what  they 
have  done  and  hope  to  do  the  selective  utilization  of  European  and 
African  el(*nH*nt.s  for  a  national  purpose. 

'J’ho  organization  aiul  (hseijihiu*  of  the  PDG  rescmhle  tho.se  of 
the  ('omnnini.st  juirties  as  does  tlu*  conception  of  its  relat ionshi])  to 
the  government  and  to  all  other  institutions.  President  'ronre,  how¬ 
ever,  describes  the  ride  of  the  PDG  as  a  “popular  dictatorship"  based 
on  the  will  of  the  whole  peojile — all  of  whom  are  ur<;ed  to  become 
paiiy  memhers-  and  contra.^ts  it  with  the  class  dictatoi’shiii  of  the 
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Comnmnist  parties.  In  rejocliiifr  for  Africa  tlie  concept  of  class 
Htru^^le,  lie  assert.s  that  he  and  the  P’')G  are  not  interested  in  any 
lln'ory  hut  in  jn  act  ical  needs. 

Jle  nevertheless  continues  to  employ  much  of  the  terminolojry  of 
Marxism  and  his  strictures  a<>:ainHt  Western  ‘Minperialisin”  closely 
parallel  those  of  the  C'ommunists.  The  stated  economic  objective 
of  the  PJ)G  is  a  mixed  structure  of  state  ownership  and  cooperatives 
with  comprehensive  o<)vernmental  planning  and  control.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  <i()veiaime!it  itself  owes  most  to  the  centralized  bureau¬ 
cratic  model  introduced  by  tin*  French.  The  lari^e  interest  to  be  served 
is  iiroclaimed  to  he  Afi'ican,  and  Gninean  nationalism  is  framed  in 
a  ])an-Afi-icanism  wliich  aims  at  a  sovereign  union  of  African  states 
which  is  ein  i.sajred  as  bein<>:  economically  self-su(licieiit  and  politically 
unaliijjned  with  any  bloc. 

liunninc-  throu<rh  the  statements  of  the  national  leaders  and  ap¬ 
parent  in  their  react  ions  in  the  international  sphere  are  a  passion 
for  equality,  a  sensitivity  to  real  or  fancied  sli<i‘ht  and  a  readiness 
to  sus])ect  desiuiis  upon  the  count i-y's  in(le])endence.  These  attitudes 
ai-e  not  generalized  hut  focus  on  the  lar^e  Western  powers  through 
the  ir  association  with  hh'ance.  Marxist  assumptions  about  tlie  “im¬ 
perialist"  nature  of  capitalism  provide,  the  formal  rationale  for  their 
assertion  that  “neocolonialism" — dominated  by  economic  rather  than 
direct  political  means — is  the  inevitable  current  stage  of  Western 
policy.  Underlying  the  rationale,  however,  is  the  emotional  fact 
of  the  rankling  inctnory  of  the  colonial  order  in  which  no  African, 
by  the  circumstance  of  being  African,  could  be  quite  the  equal  of  a 
Furopean.  Postwar  colonial  reforms  did  not  simply  come  too  late 
to  ameliorate  resentment,  but  they  heightened  them  by  rousing  expec¬ 
tations  whicli  always  outran  what  the  ruling  power  was  prepared 
to  (dl'er. 

dvftei-  Ihi'cc  years  of  imkqH'ndence.  Guinea's  leaders  could  point  to 
progress  in  varioirs  areas,  'i'he  country  had  survived  the  loss  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ami  t<‘i-hnical  skills,  brought  about  by  the  juinitively 
ahriipi  deparlui-e  of  the  French  in  l'.).“).S.  It  had  obtained  nearly  Irl.al) 
million  in  iong-lei'm  loans,  gi-ants  and  t(‘chnical  a.ssistance  mainly 
from  the  Commiinisl  <-onntries,  but  aho  from  Ghana,  MTst  Germany, 
and  Israel,  ])roviding  mcarly  all  of  the  ^IhT  million  it  intended  to 
invest,  within  the  lerni  of  a  Three- Year  Plan  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  hegnn  in  I'.KiO. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Plan  was  the  human  investment  ])ro- 
gram  under  which  the  ])eo])le  were  asked  to  contribute  their  labor 
to  a  wide  variety  of  ])nb!ie  ])i-ojects.  Aixiut.  a  fifth  of  the  budget  of 
the.  Plan  was  alloentcal  to  social  service®,  esjiecially  education  and 
])ui)Iic  heahii.  Achievements  by  late  IDGl  re]Kn1edly  included  new 
roads,  port,  in.stallat ions,  coinmnnic.at ions  facilities,  schools  and  public 
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l)iiil(rni<;s  and  varioi'..^  iiicasu! cs  lo  iiiodt'i  iil/.c  aariciill lire  and  devcdo]) 
lndii>-(  rv.  '^rhe  foreiirn  ininiinr  I'niupanies  were  slii ])])'m<^  iron  ore  and 
liaii.xile,  and,  alllion"!-  ilie  ^oNcrnnient 's  eiincidlal  ion  of  l;he  banxiie 
(  oiieessions  a(.  Conakry  inu!  lialkal  llial  opi'ratioii,  llie  new  Fria  plant 
was  pi'odncinii'  botli  lianxile  and  alnrnina. 

Soeial  devclopivient,  was  dilTirnk  io  nss-ioss,  but  more  than  90,000 
Guineans  were  attending-  seluxil — aliont  iwiee,  as  many  as  in  1:)58. 
Viyoi'oiis  ell'orts  were  lieinir  made  to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy,  and  a 
nucleus  of  jimvons  (iiialilieil  in  ])rof('Ssioual  or  teelinieal  fields  was 
beiny  creali'd  lliroiii!:!i  study  abroad  or  in  Guinea  in  the  new  schools 
and  at  t!ie  Fria.  plant.  Aside  from  ])ro<i;rams  of  foianal  education,  the 
PDG  had  liad  tbri'C  years  in  wliicli  to  mold  tiie  rdlitudc;-;  amd  hr, .hits 
of  tlie  ])0])n!at ion  it  had  so  snccc'ssfnlly  mobilized  for  independence. 

One-lliird  or  more  of  tlie  ])(‘0p1e  laul  been  inducted  into  the  party 
and  almost  ovm-yone  was  a  meniher  of  one  or  another  of  tb.e  mass 
or<r;niizat ions.  Once  a  wei'k  in  mcry  village,  and  town  in  the  country, 
tlie  loca.l  party  eommiltef's  held  pnhlic  m(‘etin<ijs  which  all  were  ex- 
])ecied  to  attimd.  In  IIicm'  sicssions,  national  and  local  policies  wore 
repeatedly  (-xplaiiu'd.  (bmeral  diiseussion  was  invited  which  not  only 
kept  the  leaders  In  (ouch  with  tlie  ]K'o])1('  hut  iiis'oked  the  traditional 
African  village  (•oiiS'‘i!S!is  prii  ripl(>  in  sup]!or(  of  the  odiclal  pro<j:ram. 
.'Similar  lechiiiqiies  weri'  emphiyed  in  the  hihor  nnions.  the  women's 
groups  and  tlie  naii'uial  youth  oryanizal  ion — all  of  which  functioned 
as  aii.xiiiaries  of  the  party.  Tlu-re  seemed  iio  doubt  that  tlu'  method 
\v;!s  (Hective  aiul  that,  cspicially  in  (he.  yonneer  generation,  the 
nationalist,  soi-iabst  and  secaiiar  conrepis  and  valties  (anjilit  by  the 
p.art  V  were  i^Tad.’.ially  takiin:-  root. 

'I'lie  achie\-emems  of  the  new  state  have  involved  heavy  tuid  con- 
limiom;  pre.-'-'iire  on  the  penph*  to  work  iiarder  and  to  adopt  new  ways 
and  leave  old  ones  hehind  them.  Saeritici's  liac’c  bc-en  imposed  by 
low  wiiLU's  and  by  sliortam's  eitaiti'd  by  tlu'  sc'vere  limitation  of  im- 
])or(.s  ill  an  elfort  to  sa\('  fnreiym  exelianire,  Moreovt'v,  (here  has  been 
one  senions  failma'.  tin*  attempt  to  nationalize  domestic  ami  foreijin 
trade,  which,  wlicn  it  cnd<'<l  in  ItHtl.  bad  produced  a  seamlal  of  oflielal 
(‘orriipt ion  and  bad  iuoiiirbi  (In*  movement  of  iroeds  witiiin  (bo  eomi- 
(  ry  almost  to  a  siaiidstill.  In  addition  to  (hes;  diflienlt  ies,  certain 
eomiielimr  ideolnyieal  (r('n<ls  in  (lie  irirty  and  (lie  mass  ormmizat  ion.s 
seemed  (o  bold  (be  t  lirc'at  of  fact  loiial  crisis. 

Strain  was  Ix'iii^  manifested  in  the  latter  half  of  lOfil  with  reports 
of  food  riots  in  the  Foiilah  area  where  tlie  PDG  has  bad  most  difli- 
<'iil(y  in  overcommi!’ rejrional  jiart ieiila rism.  ]\Iid-A'oveinber  bron<;bt 
(lie,  siiimnary  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  siiliverslon  of  five  loaders 
of  the  National  1  idmn  of  Guiiuain  'i'eaehers  who  bad  eirenlated  com¬ 
plaints  ami  demands  in  connection  with  wairos  and  teacliinfr  load.  A 
student  strike  in  (h)iiakry  in  belialf  of  (lie  imion  oflieials  and  demon- 
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striiLions  in  some  oilier  centers  wi're  proinptl^'  oroiij^'liL  under  cuiiLrol 
by  the  iiuLhorities,  whose  aelioii  was  sujiported  by  tiic  iiaLional  youth 
oi'^anizat  ion.  'Jdiese  events,  at,  lirsl.  ollieially  at  LrilniLod  to  “imperialist 
niachinations,'’  were  1‘ollowed  hy  a  declaration  by  Piosident  Toure 
that  the  disorders  had  been  instigated  hy  a  Communist  network 
“reaching  out  to  Dakar  in  Senegal,  to  I’aris  and  an  Eastern  embassy 
in  Conaki'y.” 

It  a]>i)eared  llr*f  Pc.  ident  Toure  was  conti'unted  both  with  essen¬ 
tially  nonpolitica!  loi  :il  dissatisraetions  and  with  an  ideological  chal¬ 
lenge  from  extreme  Leftists  within  the  party  leadership  who  were 
impatient  with  the  modilied  Marxism  of  the  PDC  and  wanted  out- 
I'ight  alignment  with  the  Comninnist  hloc.  There  were  indications 
that  tiie  extremist  group  had  I'epresentat ives  in  tlie  circle  of  leaders 
immediately  tu’ound  President  Toure,  and  the  danger  was  further 
increased  b}^  the  ability  of  the  numei-ous  Coinnumist-hloc  diplomatic 
and  technical  aid  re|)resenlatl\es  in  tlio  country  to  give  the  movement 
(■ncoiiragement  and  siipjiort,  and  by  the  possiliility  that  it  could  ex¬ 
ploit  poi)ular  dissal  isfaci  ions  if  these  grew. 

'Wiu'ther  President  'roure  could  avoid  a  erisi.s  among  his  closest 
associate's  remained  to  Ix'  si'eti,  hut  he  did  not  lu'sitale  to  move  against 
the  leaders  of  the  l('acher.s  union  and,  notwithstanding  ( ioinmiinist- 
iiloc  economic  aid,  to  charge  piihliely  that  an  Eastern  embassy  had 
been  involvc'd  in  tin;  suhver.‘'a\('  plot.  '1  hat  lie  intended  to  act  to 
remedy  sources  of  ])Oj)iilar  dissatisfaction  v.ithin  the  party  and  llie 
govi'nim^^'nl.  was  indicalc'd  in  Xoveinher  and  Deeembei-  when  he  was 
on  a  tour  of  iiispei-tion  in  Ppper  (luii'ea  and  the  Eoro.st  Pegion,  lie 
denounced  Narious  oilieials  for  eorriiplion  and  ciiii'lty,  oi’dered  the 
restitution  of  funds  which  highei-  parly  hodii's  had  diverted  from 
!ow('r  units,  and  reminded  Ihosi'  who  had  been  foreintr  people  to  work 
oil  human  iiivi'sliiient  jirogram  projects  lliat  tlie  program  was  volun¬ 
tary  and  must  remain  so. 
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CHAPTER  2 


HISTORICAL  SETTING 

Thd  Kopublic  of  Guincii  idtuiiu'd  iiulc'peixlonrc  on  October  li,  lOaR, 
after  more  than  a  half  a  centin-y  as  piirt  of  tlie  French  colonial  empire. 
Tlie  di'ive  toward  independence  be^an  only  in  the  closing-  days  of 
Woi’kl  War  II,  and  tlieii  only  in  tlu',  minds  of  a-  few  leaders,  but,  it 
swiftly  bred  the  popular  iinairinat ion  and,  in  the  late  ID.aO's,  it  over- 
sliadowed  all  other  pnblir;  issue's. 

(luinean  nationalism  hardly  e.xisted  in  the  early  1940's,  hut  it  fol¬ 
lowed  elose'ly  upon  th('  awakening  of  a  eonscionsness  of  a  distinct 
‘‘Guinean  pei'sonality"  in  the  heady  at inos])hei-('  of  the  postwar  bi'cak- 
up  of  colonial  empires  and  giew  rapidly  in  a  strong  emotional  re¬ 
act  ion  to  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  colonial  administration.  It 
was  fostered  a>id  develo])('d  by  a  handful  of  yomic-  political  leaders 
who  yrew  out  of  the  h'ft is! -oriente'd  lideor  movement.  One  of  them. 
Sek(ju  Tonre,  came  tr)  dominaie  the  |)olitical  scene  in  the  1050’s.  In- 
de[)endence  was  won  under  Ids  leadershii)  and  Gtdnean  nationalism 
was  indelibly  stamped  by  his  pei-sonality. 

Guinea  has  no  history  apart  from  that  of  West  Africa.  It  had  no 
separate  political  existence  before  the  end  of  the  idneteenth  ceiitury 
when  it  was  made  a  French  colony  with  boundaries  arbitrarily  drawn 
for  administrative  eonxenience.  'I'he  forebears  of  the  two  main 
Guinean  ethnic  ,irroui)s,  howexer,  the  .Malinke  and  the  Foulah  (called 
the  Peul  by  the  French),  have  (haninated  the  xvhole  reirion  for  cen¬ 
turies,  playinc:  a  major  role  in  the  histoiy  of  the  xvestern  Sudan,  of 
xvhich  the  saviiima  area  of  modern  Guinea  xvas  a  part  (see  ch.  3, 
Gco^jiaiphy  and  l’o|)nlat ion ) .  'J’hey  attained  a  hip:h  decree  of  social 
sophistication  and  ci’cated  larpte  i)oIitical  entities.  The  forest  and 
coastal  ];eoples,  xvho  are  in  the  minoi  ity  in  modi'i’ii  Guinea,  did  not 
achieve  a  comparable  lexad  of  social  com))lexit\.  their  larjiest  political 
entities  rarely  transcendin!>:  the  limits  of  tlu'  xilhiire  or  the  tribe. 

Guineans  si  roiif^ly  ident  i  fy  t  heiuselves  xvit  h  t  he  histoi  y  of  t  he  xvhole 
region  and  xvith  their  Malinke  and  Fonlah  ancestors  xvho  ruled  it. 
Militant  pride  in  an  indigenous  African  past,  shared  xvith  neighbors 
aci’oss  modern  boundarie.s.  is  rellected  in  ])opidar  folklore  and  marks 
the  attitude  of  Guineans  toxvard  theii-  own  state,  toxvard  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  toxx'ard  other  countries.  This  “Afi-icau”  consciousness  is 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Guinean  Goveiiunent. 
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AWst  African  liisl<»i  \\  as  ink'rprclc-d  by  (bilneanH,  {)rovides  inspi¬ 
ration  for  iial  ionabsni  aiid  I  he  jiisl  ilical  ion  for  it'.dcpcndt'nce,  bolli 
in  its  {)ositivc  asst'rlions  :ind  its  indictment  of  Frencli  colonial  ride. 
Guinean  Itniders  enijdiasi; e  the  politictd,  social  and  cnllnrtil  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  ancient  African  empires  tind  native  states  and  make 
nnnatterin;^  conijtarisons  ^vitll  contemporary  Europe.  'J’hc  emo¬ 
tional  idealization  of  history  has  been  eni{)loy('d  as  a  wetipon  to  de- 
stro}^  tbo  earlier  native  acceptance  of  the  Euro{)ean  assumption  of 
inherent  superiority  over  the  African.  iNtunes  and  memories  of  past 
leaders  and  events,  repeated  in  stories  and  songs,  evoke  a  popular 
emotional  i‘es|)onse.  Ancient  native  states  are  enshrined  as  fore¬ 
runners  of  modern  African  statehood,  and  the  national  pantheon  of 
hei'oes  iiududes  eai’ly  Afi'ican  rulers  and  haulers  of  resistance  to  the 
French  rule,  such  as  the  late  nineteentb-ceutiny  Malinke  chief, 
Samory  '’roiiiv,  to  whom  Sekou  'J’oure  is  belie\ed  to  be  related  (.see 
ch.  IT),  Attitudes  and  Keact  ions  of  ihe  Feojjlej. 

'Die  Sudanese  kingdoms  ami  ('inpires,  which  go  back  to  tbe  begin¬ 
nings  of  recorded  Afi’ican  liistory,  were  tribal  in  charactiT  and  were 
ruled  l>y  chief-kings  witii  tlie  ads’ice  of  tribal  ehlm’s.  Jn  size  they 
W(Mit  beyond  usual  iribal  limiis.  bowevei’,  and  the  f.’’.-.  largest  em¬ 
pires  extended  over  wlude  regions.  'J'hey  nevi'rl heless  wm’e  basically 
the  (‘.\])ression  of  the  authority  of  one  tribal  group  over  otliers — as  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Malinke  in  tlie  Mali  h'.m])ire.  th.'  Bambai'a  of  Segon 
and  Kaarta  and  th  ■  I'  =iah  in  the  Font  a  Djallon  or  iti  Mr.cinii. 

J'lie  native  stale's  rcaclu'd  the  peak  of  their  power  in  the  lifieenth 
century.  Agrii-ultiire  and  trade  flotiri.--hi'd  under  a  system  of  law 
etiforced  by  the  rulers,  and  economically  and  cttlturidly  fruitful  con- 
tticts  were  maintained  with  tln'  Mediterranean  world.  Decline  began 
iti  the  sevi'iiteenth  century  under  the  imjaict  of  tlu'  iMoorish  invasions 
and  the  growth  of  internal  dissi'iision.  Political  chaos  :md  gener;d 
warfare  brought  (h'jiojmhit  ion  and  economic  decline  titul  fticilitati'd 
lietietration  by  the  Furopi'ans  who  tippeared  on  th.e  West  African 
coast  in  pursuit  of  gold,  spices  and  slaves. 

Fhe  economic  pattern  of  the  aiea  was  altered  when  seaborne  Eu- 
ro’pean  trade  gem'raliy  rc])hiced  tlu*  ovc'rland  Mediterranean  trade'. 
The  spread  of  Islam  and  beginnings  of  the  European  intluence 
brought  social  change,  and  the  decline  of  the  old  tribal  monarchies 
was  well  advanced  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Twice  in  that  century 
political  and  social  niovements,  which  prea(‘hed  Islamic  brotherhood 
and  disregarded  existing  cla.ss  and  tribal  barriers,  found  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse  among  the  peo()le.  'Fbey  enconi’aged  the  establishment  of  an 
aut  horitarian  state  under  a  st  I’ong  leader — a  forerunner  of  the  national 
state- -but  the  etfort  came  too  late  to  challenge  snccessfully  the  spread 
of  European  domination  and  to  {u-eveiu  the  ])artitloning  of  "West 
Africa  among  European  ])owers. 
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Tlie  (‘ifjjlilvL'iif h-(Tii(iii-y  Kiiro])Ciiii  tnuliii-f  [josls  were  ^liidinilly 
convorfed  into  risoiicd  s(‘f  lUaiioidK,  and  |)(dltlcal  penetration  in¬ 
land  followed  coininercial  penei  ra(  ion.  The  French  'jrradnally  gained 
confrol  over  all  of  the  wt'slern  Sudan  and  lai’ge  parts  of  the  coast. 
Tliey  alternately  employed  diplomacy  and  force,  utilizing  rivalries 
between  the  comjH'ting  native  i  nlei's  to  advantage*.  This  gradual  con¬ 
quest  was  a<‘<‘,omplished  without  lai‘g('-scale  niilitai'y  ojx'i’at ions.  By 
1900  the  French  cedonial  cini)ire  in  AVest  Africa  was  consolidated  into 
one  large,  lerritorial-adnnnisti'at  ive  unit,  French  West  Africa  (Afri- 
qno  Occidcntale  l''rancaise — AOF),  of  which  Guinea  was  one  of  the 
constituent,  colujiies.  French  i)ossessions  in  Kepiaten-ial  Africa  were 
at  the  sanu*.  time  consolidated  into  a  similar  unit.  French  Eeinatorial 
Africa  (Afriepie  Eipiatorial  Fraiu^aise — AEF). 

rench  colonial  j)olicy  in  Afi'ica  retlected  the  influence  of  two  major 
political  traditions  of  jMetroixelitan  Erance — assimilation  and  associa¬ 
tion.  The  ]>olicy  of  assimilation  was  rooted  in  the  universalism  of 
the  French  Kevolution  and  in  the  assumption  llnit  F rench  culture  and 
institutions  were  superior  to  all  othci's.  The  policy  of  association 
accorded  with  the  Napoleonic  i)attern  of  paternal  administration 
through  a  French-controlled  and  Fi'cnch-edncatod  African  elite.  In 
practice  both  imlicies  merged  within  the  traditional  French  frame¬ 
work  of  centralized  direct  administration  hy  a  i)owerfnl  bureaucracy. 

The  colonies  were  run  by  French  career  colonial  oliicers  wlio  admin¬ 
istered  locally  through  a  hierarchy  of  African  chic'fs.  These  were 
not  the  traditional  chiefs,  hut,  men  chosen  hy  the  P"rench  for  their 
williTigiic.:.;  lu  UK'crpt  wi.bi.,  .n.d  ih.cir  abiliiv  t.,/  -  .iiiy  mtt  Fr«.ri,di 
policies.  Thus  the  traditional  ti'ibal  hierarchy,  which  received  the 
lirst  blow  from  indigi'iious  h‘\ehng  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
■inniirv  nws  fnililt>r  mmi*rml(ied  «miI  iniitla  f  Upi  ‘iTrthu'’- 

ity,  steadily  declined  in  imi)ortance.  In  the  process  the  old  tribal 
identities  were  blurred,  confused  aud,  in  some  cases,  eliminated. 

A  ]iew  African  elite  emerged,  its  status  determined  by  its  I'elation- 
ship  to  the  French.  In  the  beginning,  it  consisted  maiidy  of  ap¬ 
pointed  chiefs,  <-lerks  and  “hoy.*-'*’  (servants)  who  were  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  French  and  who  acted  as  middlemen  between  them  ajid 
the  ])eoplo.  By  the  ItKlti's  there  had  emerged  from  this  group  a  small 
hody  of  young  jH*o])le,  who  had  i(‘ceived  Fi’ench  education  on  the 
secondary  level  and  sometim<*s  on  a  higiier  level.  French  in  their 
formal  culture,  they  were  known  as  rrolurs  and  were  admitted  to 
po.sts  in  colonial  administration  and  to  French  citizenship.  They 
played  .in  imjiortant  role  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  colonies. 

The  colonies  were  reganled  by  the  Ficnch  as  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  as  markets  for  home  jii'oducts.  In  Guinea  bananas  were 
found  to  1)0.  a  ]n'o(it:d)le  industiaal  crop  and  they  were  the  major  ex¬ 
port  of  the  colony  before  Woild  IVar  II.  The  shortage  and  low 
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j)ro(liu:l.ivi(y  of  African  labor  was  a  major  oconomic  ])rob]iMii  Lliore,  as 
in  tlio  otlicr  West  African  colonies,  and  French  authorities  adopted  a 
policy  of  labor  cons(3ri|)(.ion  which  wa,s  fre<iucntly  abused  and  created 
one  of  the  principal  grievances  against  FiXiiicli  rule  (see  cli.  12,  Forced 
Labor). 

World  War  1 1  and  its  aflerinath  brought  far-reaching  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  changes.  The  Fi-ee  French  Government  of  194^5- 
44  charted  a  program  of  reform  for  the  colonies.  Nationalist  move¬ 
ments  appeared  under  the  leadership  of  the  cvoTucti  who  advocated 
progress  toward  s<'lf -government,  while  stressing  their  loyalty  to 
F’l'ance.  These  movements  spread  aci’oss  coloniad  boundaries  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  imiiied  character  throughout  French  West  Africa  and  FrCi.ch 
Fhpiatorial  Africa.  In  191(1,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Fourth 
liei)nhlic,  a  French  TTnion  replaced  the  old  colonial  em[)ire.  The  West 
African  colonies  were  designated  Overseas  Territories  and  given  a 
measure  of  self-government  mider  French  liegemonv. 

M’he,  new  framework  soon  ]n‘oved  to  1)0,  inadrqinire  imder  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  coni  liming  change.  A  new  Afric.an  polit  ical  leadersliip  l)egan 
to  emerge  which  challenged  tlie  ei'olufa  and,  in  many  places  ( including 
Guinea),  eclipsed  them.  It  was  composed  of  younger  and  less  edu¬ 
cated  men  who  came  out  of  the,  postwar  African  labor  movement, 
aeejuiring  in  the  proci'ss  a  ])rononncod  leftist  ])olitical  orientation.  The 
French  governincnl  reaett'd  l)y  granting  new  reforms.  The  195G  Loi 
Gadre  extended  K<>lf-government  and  universal  sulTragc  totlie  Overseas 
territories.  In  I'.hlS  tlie  government  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  Fifth 
iiepuhlic  re])laee<l  the  Freneli  Union  with  a  Freneh  Gommunity — an 
assoeiatiou  of  states  joined  to  Franee  hy  loose  politieal  and  economic 
t  ics. 

Fr()s]H“ct iv<‘  lucinhers  wore  given  tlie  option  of  voting  for  or  against 
inemhership  in  the  (’ominunity,  with  ndiisal  hringing  coinidete  in¬ 
dependence  and  severance  of  ties  witli  France.  Guinea  voted  for 
independence  under  (he  lendersliij)  of  Sekou  Toure  and  Ids  Democratic 
Party  of  Guinea  (Parii  I)eino<n-al iipio  de  Guinee — PDG).  Tlie  step 
hroughi  Guinea  into  tlie  forefront  of  tlie  African  nationalist  move¬ 
ment.  and  focused  on  it  tlie  attenlion  of  tlie  otlior  former  French 
African  colonies,  all  of  wliieli  liad  elected  to  remain  in  tlio  French 
Gomniiinily.  Fremli  assistance  was  ahnq^tly  witlidrawn  and  Guinea 
was  faced  with  the  forinidahli'  task  of  making  its  inde])endencc  work. 

After  three  years  of  independence,  the  economy  and  resources  of 
Guinea  were  still  undeveloped,  its  ])eo]'.ie  wore  largely  illiterate  and 
most  of  lliein  lived  on  a  suhslsleiice  le\el  as  village  favinors.  (fnly  in 
tlie  capital  city  and  in  I  lie  few  indiist  rial  sit  es  and  adininist  rat  ive  (•(•li¬ 
ters  was  the  pattern  of  existence  dilFerent  from  wliat  it  liad  heeii  for 
g(Uicn»i  ions.  'J'he  PDG,  wliicli  was  .synonymous  with  (lie  government, 
doinii'ated  li  e  national  .scene.  'The  authorit ariaiiism  of  (lie  govern- 
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ineiif  liiul  i(s  prefeiiiMil  in  (lio  old  Africiin  mid  French  rule, 

hill,  if.  was  more  immediately  (lie  result  of  ])olicies  consciously  adopted 
hy  national  leaders  who  were  impatient  with  the  country’s  political 
primil  iveness  and  economic  backwardness  and  who  saw  its  problems 
and  needs  and  their  own  role  in^farxist  terms. 

Naf  ionalism  and  lier<-e  pride  combined  with  hatred  for  colonialism 
tended  to  dominate  ])olitical  thinking.  Aspirations  to  pan-African 
leadership,  s])iirred  h}-  the  jiersonal  ambitions  of  President  Toure, 
v\ere  strong.  Foreign  jiolicy  was  olHcially  neutralist,  hut  since  inde¬ 
pendence  the  clo.se.st  er'ononiic  and  political  ties  had  been  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  An  atmosphere  of  dedication,  enthusiasm,  puritanism 
and  pride  permeated  tlie  nation’s  leadership  and  young  militants.  The 
people  were  mobilized  hy  (he  l)arty  and  followed  its  lead  with  ap¬ 
parent  wiHingness.  'Flie  great  expectations  and  liopes  for  the  future 
had  not  yet  been  dani])(Mied  h^^  failures  inherent  in  the  task  of  building 
a  modern  state  swiftly  in  a  setting  only  one  step  removed  from  the 
tribal  pa.A.  Tlic  'ne<‘t‘ss  or  failure  of  the  Guinean  experiment,  in 
terms  of  creating  a  viable  economy,  coping  with  major  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  of  being  able  nltiinately  to  remain  free  of  dependence  on 
cither  of  two  world  powci-  blocs,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  whole 
of  AVest  Afri<‘a.  Guinea's  progress  was  watched  carefully  hy  its  less 
daring  neighbors  and  its  example  contributed  to  the  virtual  dissolution 
of  the  French  Oommunity  by  IhoO. 

PRE-EUROPEAN  PERIOD 
Origins 

The  ethnic  origins  of  (lu*  Guineans  are  obscure.  It  is  believed  that 
(he.  foretH'ars  of  most  of  the  ])0])ulation  came  from  the  northeast,  but 
routes  and  times  of  arris  al  i(*niain  uncertain,  d'lic  absence  of  natural 
houndarie.s  in  the  we.-tern  .Sudan  facilitated  the  free  movement  of  peo- 
])les  in  search  of  livelihood  or  bent  on  con(|ue.st  and  migrations  liave 
been  a  feat  m  e  of  (he  histoiw  of  (he  region  into  the  modern  period. 

The  inhabitants  of  flu*  country  m.iy  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
group.';  IVest  Atlantic  and  Mande-s])eaking  peoples  whose  ancestors 
were  in  ihe  area  a.^^  far  back  as  it  is  possible  to  determine;  Mande¬ 
speaking  groups  which  arrived  latei'.  of  which  the  Malinke  and  the 
►Sor..ssou  are  (he  most  iinpoi  tant :  and  linally  (he  Foulah  who,  like  some 
of  the  earliest  inhabitanis.  speak  a  West  Atlantic  language. 

The  first  group  Is  found  in  (he  Forest  Pegion,  on  (he  coast  and  in 
(ho  mountainous  northwest.  It  is  represented  by  .such  ]icoples  as  the 
forest -dwelling  Toma,  Gnerze  and  Kissi :  hy  (he  Laiulouma  on  the 
coast  between  (he  Rio  Xunez  and  Conakry;  by  the  Naloii  at  the  mouth 
of  (he  Nunez;  by  (he  llaga  in  the  Poke  region;  hy  the  Mmani  and 
Teniue  who  live  bet  ween  ('onakry  and  the  border  of  Sierra  I>eone;  and 
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by  tbo  Coniiigiil  aiul  (lie  Jbissari  in  (lie  non li\v(5St  (see  cln  4,  ELlinic 
Groups  and  Laii^iuifres) . 

Tlio  Soussoii-Dialoiibc  were  (lie  first  of  the  later-arriving  Mande- 
spoaking  ])eo})lc  to  move  into  Guinea — at  least  (he  first  whose  date  of 
arrival  is  known.  I'hey  retrealed  into  Ford  a  Djallon  from  the  upper 
Niger  area  in  (he  (hirteeiith  century  under  the  pressure  of  (he  Malinke 
of  the  Mali  Kiiipire.  Following  them,  the  Malinke  moved  along  the 
Niger  Fiver  and  into  (he  savanna  area  of  what  is  now  Upper  Guinea, 
an  area  which  they  have  since  dominated.  Settling  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  various  IVtalinke  groups  diverged  from  one  another  and  adopted 
difl'ereut  names.  Uike  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Guinea,  they  were 
agricnlturalis(s  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population;  ch.  4,  Etlmic 
Groups  and  Languages) . 

The  Foulah  were  cattle  nomads.  Physically  (hey  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  mixture  of  negro  and  lighter-skinned  Saharan  peoples. 

utiiei  ilicii  aii<'i‘sti_y  euiiiWii  t  lieiii  wiih  ihe  Ihiiiiites  ol  iiui  ih  luid 
east  Africa  is  conjectural,  and  nothing  cci-tain  is  known  about  their 
origins.  The  first  historical  reference  to  them  in  the  eleventh  century 
ifwrt  tri  (Itc  T\,rm^.  n-gioh  -nhi  ri  \  tesunt,  UntMftvTiTS'o? 
Mauretania,  Senegal  and  INfali  meet.  From  Terrnes,  the  Foulah  moved 
southward  and  eastward  in  a  stream  of  migration  which  at  times  took 
on  the  character  of  a  compiest.  They  are  believed  to  have  arrived 
in  ISfacina,  a  region  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger  Fiver  north 
of  Segon  and  south  of  Timbuktu,  in  the  late,  fourteenth  centur}-. 
From  (here  a  large  grou])  conquered  Fouta  Djallon  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  disjdacing  the  Sousson-Dialonke.  The  Soussou  went  to  the 
southwest  and  settled  on  the  coast:  the  Dialonke  were  pushed  south¬ 
east  (see  ch.  4.  Et  hnic  Groups  and  I.anguages) . 

Tlie  earliest  migrations  seem  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  the  slow, 
peaceful  advance  of  small  groipis  of  farinei'-bunlers  moving  in  search 
of  fertile  land  and  game,  halting  when  they  found  them,  and  setting 
out  again  when  local  resources  were  exhausted.  They  tended  to  mix 
wifh  ih.e  jieople  they  encounteii'd.  The  migrations  o4  the  Mande¬ 
speaking  jieoples.  on  the  other  liand.  involved  large  groups  moving 
ftiirly  rajiidly,  and  they  were  acconpianied  by  conquest  and  displace- 
fnrVr  r-rffhUrtWiA  a  ...  lli  i-a-t+IV  tFrU  'litS  ut  the 

herding  Foulah  involved  both  small  and  large  groups.  In  small 
contingents,  the  Foulah  mixed  peacefully  with  indigenous  people; 
in  large  groups,  they  eiuraged  in  conijuest.  Once  they  had  been 
Islamized.  they  came  m  the  name  ol  the  I’roiilict,  sulijugating  and 
exploit  ing  the  peoples  whose  territories  they  entered. 

Ifoth  the  Mamie  speaking  jieojdes  and  the.  Foulah  possessed  rela- 

states.  Originally  animists,  tliey  were  conveited  to  Islam  through 
their  contacts  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers.  They  mixed  freely 


willi  (lioso  around  lliciii,  and  many  of  liio  tribes  in  tlic  area  are  llie 
result  of  tliis  mixing  (see  eh.  4,  Ethnic  (Iroiii)s  and  Languages;  cli. 
10,  lieligion;  c‘h.  Ih,  (’onslitnl.ion  and  Oovernment) . 

Native  States 

Medieval  Moorisli  and  Arab  chronicles  provide  (he  eai4ie.st  recorded 
in  formal  ion  on  WesI  Africa.  The  Phoenicians  and  (Carthaginians 
sailed  along  the  West  .Vfrican  coiist  in  antiquity,  but  they  left  little 
evidence  of  vhat  they  found.  Berixn-  and  Arab  traders  traveling 
south  of  the  Sahara  were  the  lirst  to  encounter  the  negro  states  of 
West  Africa  which,  before  1000  A.E.,  had  begun  to  grow  up  on  the 
trade  routes  and  at-  meeting  points  between  the  agricultural  people 
a.nd  the  nomads.  Some  ascendant  states  were  able  f  o  assert  domination 
over  their  neighbors,  and  a  series  of  negro  empires  emerged.  Tlieir 
power  niiiy  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  at  certain  periods  Berber  and 
Ai'ab  tribes  of  Southern  Sahara  paitl  t  ribiite  to  them. 

The  Gliana  Empire 

Tiie  (ihana  (Onagadon)  hhiipire  (fonrth[?]  to  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies)  developed  around  the  trading  center  of  Komnbi  in  the  area 
northwest  of  the  bend  of  the  Niger  Kiver.  Its  wealth  was  based 
pi'imarily  on  gold  found  in  the  B()me  area  (see  lig.  2).  (Iradually, 
under  a  dynasty  which  emergeal  from  the  Soninke  tribe,  it  extended 
its  sovereignty  ()V(‘r  neighborlug  kingiloms,  and,  at  the  of  its 

power  in  t  he  elevmit h  ••cut ury,  it  coiiti'olled  the  area  from  the,  Atlantic 
almo.it  to  Timbidvtii. 

The  social  oi’gani/.at ion  of  tlie  Enqiire  was  based  on  clans  grouped 
into  tribe.s,  all  under  a  supi’ena*  chief  or  king.  'J'he  vai'ions  clans 
specialized  in  ])articular  occu])at ions.  Most  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  tluu'e.  were  aLo  sbe])hcid.  weaving-  tishing  and  ii'on-working  clans. 
>rill(‘t,  soi-ghiim  and  cotton  were  the  principal  crops,  h'oi'eign  crafts¬ 
men  lived  in  Konmbi,  Ih.e  ca])ital,  which  was  rcgidarly  visited  by  the 
enravan.s  cf  Berher  and  Arab  merchants.  The  trade  routes  were 
pi'otectcd  by  an  army,  compo.sed  of  cont  ingeiils  from  each  tribe. 
(Jhana  e.xucled  tribute  from  neigliboring  states,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  Briber  slate  of  Aondaghost  in  the  north,  the  Tou- 
conleiir  kingdom  of 'rekrour  in  ])resent-day  Simegal  and  the  kingdom 
of  iVTali  on  the  upjier  Niger  Biver.  .Mlhongh  no  ]airr  of  the  area  of 
inodiM'u  (Iiiinea  was  a  ])art  of  the  Ghana  Emjiire.  Ghana's  inllnence 
extended  far  southward  into  the  savanna  area  of  what  is  now  iNIiddle 
and  Ilpjier  Guinea. 

Tender  tlie  Almoravidc  dynasty,  the  Moors,  fired  by  the  Islamizing 
zeal  and  the,  vision  of  riches,  invaded  Ghana  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  subdued  it  by  1070..  Some  tribes,  such  as  the  .Soninke  and  the. 
'roncoiilenr,  accepded  Islam.  A  period  of  chaos,  during  which  various 
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states  strove  for  ascLMidanc}’,  ensued  and  lasted  until  the.  thirteenth, 
century. 

The  Mali  Empire 

The  Midi  Kini)ire  (eleventh  to  sixteen! li  c(“ntiiries)  grew  out  of  a 
small  state  on  the  upper  Niger  Kivc'r  which  was  ruled  by  the  Keita, 
an  iron-working  elan  of  the  Malinke.  A  vassel  of  Ghana,  its  expan¬ 
sion  dates  from  its  adoption  of  Islam  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
first  great  king  and  the  founder  of  thi'.  Empire  was  Snndiata  (1230- 
55)  who  defeated  the  rival  kingdom  of  Sosso  (of  the  Soussou-l)ia- 
lonke)  at  Kirina  (Karinni)  in  1235.  The  memory  of  the  battle  is 
preserved  in  folk  tales  in  Guinea  and  the.  Sudan. 

The  lieight  of  IVlali  Em])ire‘s  power  was  reached  in  the  fourteentk 
century  under  Mansa  Moussa  (Kiinkan  or  Kango  Mons.sa)  v.-ho 
reigned  from  1307  to  1332,  at  whicli  time  the  Empire’s  boundaries 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Agadcs  in  tlie  ea.st  (sec  lig.  2). 
Koranic  sclmols  and  inos<iues  flourished  under  royal  sponsoi’ship. 
Several  major  cities— Niani,  the  capital,  Djenne,  Timbuktu,  Gao  and 
Oulata — grew  up  as  a  result  of  the  brisk  trade  with  the  Mediterranean 
states,  with  which  the  king  exchanged  regular  embassies.  The.  Em¬ 
pire  was  divided  into  pro\  inces  ruled  by  governoi-s;  jjeace  and  order 
were  maintained  by  an  army  and  by  police.  The  magnificent  court, 
the.  sound  finances  and  the.  elllcient  administiaition  of  the  Empire  were 
praised  by  Ibn  Hattuta  who  visited  Mali  as  the  envoy  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  in  1352. 

Ttecliiie  began  in  tlie  late,  fourteenth  century  under  the  pressure 
of  rising  va.ssals — the  d'onaiegs,  the  Foulah  of  Macina,  the  state  of 
Ga(»  and  others.  These  gradually  threw  otf  Mali's  sovereignty  and 
acquired  ])arts(»f  its  tcM-ritory.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Mali  ceased  to. 
be  an  enquire  and,  in  tin*  mid-seventeenth  century,  the  last  Keita 
riilei-  rerreated  t()  the  home  ])lace  of  the  clan  at  the  village  of  Kangaba 
where  his  descendants  cont  inue<l  to  be  chiefs  nut  il  modeiai  times.  The 
Mali  E:;ipii  <‘  at  its  pi'ak  cout 'oiled  a  major  part  of  modern  Guinea, 
including  the  Fouta  Djallon  and  the  savanna  area  of  Ujiper  Guinea 
(see.  lig.  2).  'I'he  memory  of  its  power  is  vivid  among  the  .Malinke 
of  the  western  Sudan,  including  those  in  Guinea. 

The  Sonjihai  Empire 

d'he  Songhai  (Goa.  Sonrai,  Sonrhay)  Emjiire  (foui-teenth  to  six¬ 
teenth  ceiitnric^)  centered  on  the  city  of  Gao  on  the  middle  Xigei' 
IJivcr  ca-'l  <d' Timluiktu  t  sec  lig.  2).  It  gained  "idependenee  from 
Mali  under  a  ruler  of  the  .'>onni  dynasty.  Ali  Her.  who  con(|uered  a 
large  ])art  of  the  territoiy  of  Mali.  It  reached  its  /.enitli  in  the 
fifteenth  cvniiirv  under  the  Askia.  dynasty,  founded  by  a  Moslem 
general  of  the  Somii.  Mamatlon  (Mohammed)  roiiiv  (l-l'.t.”.  I.■■)2S), 


For  a  iiiiie  Koraiiio  scliolarshi]),  trade  and  a^ricidl me,  protected  by  a 
staiidiii''  army  of  niereeiiaries’,  lloiirislied. 

la  tlie  sixteenth  ci'iiiiii-y  tlu'  Sone]iai  Empire,  wealcened  ])y  eon- 
stanL  warIV.i-c!  and  internal  discord,  fell  to  i</l  Mansar,  the  Sultan  of 
Aforocco,  ill  a  wa.r  over  j^'old  and  the  prolit.s  from  Sahara  salt  mines. 
'J'lie  Moors  occa])icd  (lao  from  1591  to  ItllS  and  exercised  strong  in- 
tluence  in  the  area  until  the  mid-eighteenth  century  AvJicn  Gao  was 
occupied  by  the  Touaregs.  Although  it  was  farther  removed  from 
modern  Guinea  than  the  otlu'r  two  empire's,  the  history  of  the  Songhai 
Kmjiire  nevi'rtheless  forms  pad,  of  the  historical  tradition  claimed  by 
the  rulers  of  modern  Guinea. 

Period  of  Disorder 

Xo  new  empire  arose  on  the  rains  of  Songhai,  but  numerous  small 
kingdoms  emerged.  The  three  centuries  between  the  fall  of  the 
Songhai  Emjiire  and  Enroiiean  colonial  conquest  constituted  a  period 
of  continuous  warfare  Ix'tween  the  native  states,  which  contended  for 
territory,  for  survival  and  for  slaves  to  be  sold  to  European  traders 
at  high  ])rolits.  'I'lie  iiithcdo  prosixu'ous  economy  of  the  western 
Sudan  dedineil  and  its  e/itics  fell  into  ruins.  Depojnilation  caused 
by  warfare,  and  slaving  was  further  aggravated  liy  poverty  and 
disease  and  by  the  shortage  of  food  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
cultivation.  'I'he  nourishing  overland  trade  witli  the  Mediterranean 
countries  fell  in  abi'yaiwc  as  tlu'  diia'ction  of  connnercial  exchange 
shifted  towjirdstlu'  Athinlii;  coast  tind  niaritinie  Ihirope,  but  the  n.ew 
t  rath'  never  eijuided  tlu'  old  in  eil  lu'r  volume  or  l  aliie. 

'I'he  pt'riod  of  internal  disoi'der  coincided  with  the  Eurojiean  arrivid. 
Sinirrc'd  by  the  prollt  s  to  he  eariu'd  in  the  slave  trade,  Europeans  estab¬ 
lished  trading  posts  on  the  coast  :ind  jx.'lit ictd  ])enetration  followed. 
Most  triiding  European  powers  wck'  salislied  with  coastal  enclaves, 
but  the  French  :nid  the  Ih’itish  began  to  move  inland.  Their  influence 
was  felt  increasingly  in  the  atfairs  of  the  native  st sites  whose  qutirrels 
the  Europeans  fomenti'd  to  further  their  own  dominion. 

Seversd  'West  Afr  icsin  stati's  established  themsebes  in  the  Sudan 
after  the  fall  of  tlie  Songhai  Finjiire.  Most  wei'e  organized  on  the  old 
authorit  ariau  monarchical  jiat  terns;  some  were  i>agau,  other  Tslamized. 
In  addition  to  stales  along  the  middle  and  lower  Senegal  Elver,  the 
most  important  for  the  history  of  Guinea  were  the  two  [lagan  kingdoms 
established  by  the  Eainbara  tribe.  Segoii  and  Kaarta,  and  the  two 
Moslem  Fonlah  stales.  Macina,  along  the  X'iger  Fiver  north  of  Segou, 
and  Fonia  Djallon  in  ])resenl-day  Guinea  (see  (ig.  .I). 

'J''he  Bambara,  a  Afalinke  group,  are  believed  to  have  settled  along 
the  upper  Niger  Fiver  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  chiefs  jiaid 
tribute  to  the  Afali  Empire,  and  later  to  the  Songhai  Emiiire.  They 
gained  inde])endence  only  after  IIk;  Moorish  invasion  of  1591-1(118. 
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and  tlieii  established  two  rival  kingdoms.  The  kingdom  of  Segou  had 
the  capital  of  the  same  name;  the  city  of  Nioro  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kaarta.  The  Bambai’a  were  at  the  heiglit  of  their  power 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Segou,  then  temporarily  in  control  of 
Kaarta,  extended  its  sovereignty  over  Macina,  Djenno  and  Timbuktu. 
Strongly  devoted  to  their  animistic  beliefs,  the  Bambara  kingdoms 
formed  an  clleetive  barrier  against  the  southward  spread  of  Islam. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  Foulah  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  Having  embraced  Islam,  they  established  a  number  of  theo¬ 
cratic  states  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River  eastward  to  the  Niger 
River  and  beyond  (see  fig.  3).  From  the  Termes  region,  where  they 
are  thought  to  have  first  settled  in  West  Africa,  the  Foulah  in  the 
thirteenth  century  began  to  move  southeast  and  southwest  in  small 
nomadic  groups.  Some  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and 
Niger  Rivers;  others  went  into  the  Fouta  Djalloii.  The  arrival  of  the 
Foulah  in  Macina  in  the  fourteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  an 
organized  large-.scalc  movement  under  the  chief,  Diallo  Maga,  whose 
desv-cndants  ruled  the  Macina  Foulah  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

'Flic  Foulah  were  initially  hostile  to  Islam,  hut  found  in  it  a  set  of 
religious  and  social  sanctions  that  better  accorded  with  the  needs  of 
their  evolving  society  than  did  their  earlier  animism.  Partial  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  increased  importance  of  wealth  and  social  i)restige  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  ownership  of  cat  tie  favored  t  lie  establishment  of  a  warrior 
ai'istocracy.  Islam  provided  this  warrior  elite  with  justification  for 
coiKiuest  and  the  principles  for  organizing  a  theocratic  state, 

Early  in  their  history  the  Macina  Foulah  were  vassals  of  the  Mali 
Empire.  In  the  si.xteenth  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Songhai 
Empire,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Segou.  In  1810  Bari  ITamadou,  a  Moslem  Foulah 
chief  of  the  Bari  (llamv)  clan,  overthrew  the  l  uling  Diallo  dynasty 
of  Macina  and  established  a  strong  centralized  state.  It  levied  taxes 
and  maintained  a  con.scriptarmy.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  (1810-44) 
Bari  Ilamadou  conquered  Djenne  and  Timbuktu. 

The  main  influx  of  tlic  Foulah  iido  the-  Fouta  Djallon  came  from 
Maci.  ui  in  the  late  sevenleeuth  centur3^  Fnlike  the  clansthen  in  power 
in  Macina,  the  Foulah  clans  which  left  for  the  F'outa  Djallon  were 
converts  to  Islam.  They  first  settled  with  pex'mission  of  the  local 
rulers,  but  shortly  seized  power  from  their  hosts.  The  local  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  did  not  withdraw  were  subjugated  and  made  to  till  the  land 
for  their  conquerors.  The  new  state,  divided  into  semi-autonomous 
provinces,  was  ruled  by  a  Moslem  aristocracy  of  warrior  clans  under 
an  ahnamy.  a  military,  civil  and  xeligious  leader  chosen  by  a  council 
of  clan  leadex-s.  Interclan  rivalry  was  vigorous  and,  by  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century,  the  almamy  was  being  elected  every  two  years, 
alternately  from  the  two  I'anking  faxnilies,  the  Alfariya  and  Soriya. 
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The  provinces  (dnvals)  consisted  of  smaller  units,  each  of  which 
centered  around  a  mosejue.  The  state  minted  its  own  coinage,  levied 
taxes  and  mobilized  manpower  through  forced  labor  (see  ch.  10, 
Constitution  and  Government). 

Under  their  interpretation  of  the  Moslem  doctrine  of  holy  wai*,  the 
Foidah  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  were  in  a  permanent  stale  of  conflict  with 
the  surrounding  pagan  tribes,  although  they  also  fought  Moslem  tribes 
and  sometimes  concluded  pagan  alliances.  Their  major  antagonist.-^ 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  were  the  Dialonke  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sonlirnana  (on  the  present  boundary  between  Guinea  and  Sierra 
Leone)  and  the  Foulah  of  Labe.  The  Senegal  Foulah,  who  were  in 
contact  with  the  Foulah  of  the  Fouta  Djallon,  adopted  a  theocratic 
system  and  almamys  ruled  in  London  and  Fouta  Toro  (a  mixed 
Toucoulenr-Foulah  state  on  the  site  of  ancient  Tekrour) . 

Cross-Tribal  Movements 

Economic  and  social  change  (brought  about  by  two  centuries  of 
constant  warfare,  the  spread  of  Islam,  and  early  European  contact) 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  tribal  ties;  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  the  leveling,  cross-tribal  movements  led  by  lid  Uadi  Omar, 
Sa'idon  Tall  and  Samory  'J'ourc.  Legim  ju  the  name  of  Islam  and 
brolherho(xl  of  all  believers,  these  movements  led  to  the  creation  of 
authoritarian  states  each  with  a  powerful  mass  army  under  one  leader. 
They  de.<troyed  and  superseded  the.  entrenched  tribal  hierarchies, 
attracting  an  immense  popular  following  arnl  becoming  the  focal  points 
of  resistance  to  the  Europeans.  Loth  movements  started  in  the 
savanna  area  of  {)reseut-day  Guinea. 

El  Hadj  Omar  (1797-18G-1-)  was  a  Touconleur  born  near  Podor  who 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Mecca.  Tliere  he  became  a  member  of 
the  'ridjaniya,  a  proselytizing  .Moshmi  brotherhood  which  treated  all 
believers  as  ecpials  without  re.gaid  to  social  status.  El  Iladj  Omar 
returned  home  as  (be  Tidjaniya  Khalifa  (supreme  representative) 
lur  till-  \\c.--terii  Sudan.  Imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Segou,  he  was  re¬ 
leased  and  went  on  a  triumphant  tour  of  Senegal,  where  his  preaching 
attracted  a  mass  following.  In  ISaO  he,  established  himself  in  Din- 
guiraye  hi  Upper  Guinea,  organized  a  large  army  (in  which  the 
Toucouleurs  formed  the  hard  core)  aiul  embarked  on  a  career  of 
conquest.  Ly  1854  he  had  subdued  the  native  state  of  Lambouk  and 
(he  Lainbara  of  Kaarta  and  then  moved  on  to  Fouta  Toro,  his  native 
region.  Only  a  few  chiefs  there  joined  with  him,  however;  the  others 
t  nrned  to  the  F rench  for  help. 

Ill  1857  El  Iladj  Omar  was  defeated  near  Medine  hy  General  Louis 
Faidlierbe,  Governor  of  Senegal.  Turning  eastward  again,  El  Hadj 
Omar  subjugated  the  Lambara  of  Segou  and  the  Foidah  of  Macina  in 
1801-02.  Ho  was  niiable  to  crush  Foulah  resistance,  however,  and 
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wiis  killed  in  a  Fouluh  uprisinj^  in  18G4.  Tlie  circumstances  of  his 
death  gave  birth  to  a  legend,  still  current  in  the  Sudan,  that  he  stepped 
inside  a  stone  and  will  reappear  as  the  savior  (Mahdi).  Toucouleui- 
dominion  over  Macina  was  reestablished  by  Omar’s  successors  and  the 
Toucouleni-  Empire  continued  until  the  final  defeat  of  Ahmadou, 
Omar’s  son,  by  the  French  in  1893  (see  fig.  4). 

Samory  Toure  {circa  1840  to  1900),  bom  near  Bissandougou  in 
Uppei-  Guin(‘a,  was  a  Malinkc  peddler  and,  later,  a  soldier.  In  tlie 
1880’s,  as  the  leader  of  an  Islamic  mass  movement,  he  subdued  the 
minor  warring  chiefs  of  Upper  Guinea  and  there  established  Hie 
Onassoulou  Empii-c  with  Bissandougou  as  its  capital  (see  fig.  4). 
Havi  ng  adopted  the  title  of  alniamy,  he  organized  his  empire  into  10 
]>rovinces  and  established  a  standing  army  of  approximately  10,000 
men  dres.scd  in  uniforms  and  armed  with  rifles  (see  ch.  29,  The  Armed 
Foi'ce;;). 

In  the  !830’s,  while  at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Sikasso  to  the 
northeast,  .'^amory  Tonre  ecmcluded  a  series  of  treaties  with  the 
Fi-encli,  including  one  in  1887  recognizing  a  French  protectorate  over 
the  vest  Itaidc  of  the  upper  Niger  Biver.  Three  years  latei',  however, 
in  alliance  with  the  Tonconlenr  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Sikasso, 
he  was  raiding  French  outposts  there.  French  counteraction  forced 
him  gradually  eastward  into  the  Ivory  Coast,  where  he  reestablished 
his  domain  tsee.  (ig.  4).  Captured  by  the  French  in  1898,  he  died  in 
cxih^  in  (iabon  in  1900.  Samory  Toniv,  a  strong  and  able  man,  was 
ail  ontstamling  administratoi-  and  military  leader,  but  his  efiorts  at 
iinilication  came.  tCK)  late.  Ilis  bravery  and  military  exploits  are  ex¬ 
tolled  in  legend  and  song,  and  he  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  national 
heiv,'  and  a  symbol  of  I’esistance  to  colonialism. 

EUROPEAN  PENETRATION 
Trade  and  First  Settlements 

European  interest  in  West  Africa  was  awakened  by  the  geograpliic 
(liscovei  ies  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurie.s.  The  Portuguese, 
under  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  were  the  first  to  round  the  coast 
of  West  Africa,  and  a  papal  bull  of  1441,  res])ected  by  others  until 
the  Reformation,  gave  them  exclusive  dominion  tlieie.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  sea  ]mwers  of  the  time  also  sailed  along  the  West 
African  coast,  but  only  four  wei'e  major  contenders  in  the  area — the 
French, the  British,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish.  The  importance 
of  the  Portuguese  a)id  Spanish  decrea.sed  in  the  region  with  the  decline 
of  their  national  power  in  Europe. 

The  early  traders  songlit  gold,  spices  and  ivory,  but  in  the  sixteenth 
centiu’y  the  demand  for  slaves  by  West  Indian  ])lantations  increased 
and  shivi's  eclipsed  all  other  West  Afi’ican  commodities,  dhaders 
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signed  treaties  with  coastal  chiefs  wlio  o])(aiiied  slaves  from  l  ulers  in 
the  interior  in  exchange  for  lirearins,  spii’its  and  gaudy  trifles.  The 
early  European  settlements  on  the  coast  gradually  drew  the  attention 
of  the  native  rulers  away  from  the  North  African  centers  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  from  the  Saharan  routes  which  had  for  so  long 
been  connected  with  them. 

Tlic  earliest  recorded  French  voyage  to  West  Africa  took  place  in 
1-18.‘5.  French  ships  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  lliver  in  1558 
and  St.  Louis,  the  first  French  setthmient  there,  was  founded  in  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Dutch  ceded 
to  the  Frencl)  a  settlement  at  the  He  «le  Goree  (modern  Dakar),  and  a 
French  mission  was  founded  nearby  at  Kufisque.  The  British  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gamble  (Gambia)  Biver  in 
1(104  and  iii  Sierra  Leone  in  1787.  French  and  British  clashed  over 
the  possession  of  He  de  Goree  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  tlie 
British  did  not  seem  much  interested  in  footholds  on  the.  coast  of 
])resenL-day  ( luinea. 

'I'he  French  trade  was  carried  on  by  chartered  private  companies, 
such  as  t  lie  Senegal  Company  (Compagnie  de  Senegal )  and  the  Guinea 
Company  (Compagnie  de  Guinee),  both  organized  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  private  trade  monopoly  in  West  Africa  was  abolished 
with  the  hh-ench  Kevolution,  however,  and  the  companies  were  na- 
I  ionalized  in  17!»‘J. 

'I'Ik'  activity  on  the  coa.-^t  stimulated  European  intere.st  in  the  in- 
lerioi’.  In  the  late  cightetmth  centni’v  two  French  exjdorers  pene¬ 
trated  the  native  stale  of  Bamhouk  from  Senegal,  but  failed  to  return. 
In  1701  an  Englisliman,  Major  Houghton,  set  out  from  the  mouth 
of  Gamhie  (Gaml)ia)  Rivei’  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger  River,  but 
lie  al.-'o  (li.sa[>peare(l.  Mungo  I’.ark,  another  Englishman,  traveled 
from  (Jamhia  to  Segon  aiul  back-  in  l705-tt7.  'baking  the  same  route 
in  1805,  however,  he  (lid  noi  relni-n.  In  181S  Ga^,])ar(l  Mollien  under¬ 
look  to  disc()V(‘r  the  source  of  Senegal  Rivei’  on  behalf  of  the  Fi’cnch 
( lovernnieni .  He  went  up  till*  .'Senegal  fi’om  St.  Louis  to  'rimho.  ex- 
]dorcd  llie  Font:i  Djailon  and  retni’iied  th(‘  way  he  had  come.  Ivone 
('ailli',  outstanding  among  Fnmch  e.xplorer.s  in  tlic  region,  went  in 
disguise  with  a  trading  cai’iivan  from  the  Rio  Nunez  to  Djeiind, 
'I’inibuktu  and  Fez  in  1827-28.  Other  major  journeys  of  discovery 
Ibrough  the  western  Sudan  followed. 

'I’he  French  es(al>li.shed  po.sts  south  of  He  de  Goi’tk'  in  ilie  late 
.'-e-venteenth  and  the  early  eighteenth  centuries  in  what  is  now  Senegal, 
British  Gambia  and  Portuguese  Guinea.  It  was  not  niitil  the  early 
nineteenth  century  that  they  installed  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
modern  Guinea-  after  He  de  Goree  and  St.  Louis,  taken  over  by  the 
British  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  wei’e  restoi’cd  to  Franco  under 
ilie  1814  Paris  Peace 'I'reaty. 
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The  first  of  the  French  trading  posts  in  Guinea  was  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Nunez  (so  named,  according  to  tradition,  for  a 
Portuguese  fifteenth-century  adventurer,  Nuno  Tristao).  The  site 
proved  commercially  advantageous,  since  the  river  provided  a  route 
to  the  interior  and  the  Fouta  Djallon.  Raided  by  the  Landouma,  a 
coastal  tribe,  the  French  sent  a  punitive  expedition.  Tlie  Landouma, 
impressed,  signed  a  treaty  granting  trading  privileges  in  exchange 
for  payments  of  rents  to  the  chief — a  feature  which  became  customary 
i  11  tlie  later  F rench  treaties  with  coastal  cliiefs.  The  Landouma  treaty 
was  follow’ed  by  one  with  the  Nalou,  another  coastal  people.  New 
posts  were  founded  to  the  south  along  the  coast  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rio  Pongo  and  the  Mellacoree  River.  British  and  Belgian  efforts 
failed  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  Guinea  coast  and,  by  the  late 
1850’s,  they  were  recognized  as  undisputed  masters  of  the  area.  The 
British,  nevertheless,  established  themselves  on  the  lies  de  Los  in 
1818. 

A  governor  of  Senegal,  the  first  French  Colony  in  West  Africa,  was 
appointed  in  1827.  Initially  all  the  French  settlements  were  under 
the  authority  of  Senegal,  but  in  1845  French  possessions  were  divided 
into  two  colonics:  Senegal,  with  its  adniinistraf  ive  center  in  St.  Louis, 
and  Rivieres  du  Sud,  under  a  naval  commander  in  chief  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  He  de  Goi-ee.  Rivieres  du  Sud  included  all  the  French 
coastal  posts  to  the  south  of  lie  de  Goree;  the  name,  Guinea,  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  AVest  African  coast  fiiun  lie  de  Goive  to  Gabon. 

The  early  period  witnesstal  the  develo])ment  of  trade  with  the  Afri- 
<  ans,  primarily  in  })ahn  oil,  peanuts,  wild  rubber  and  hides.  There 
was  little  territorial  expansion,  but  s-me  traders  settled  permanently 
on  the  coast,  many  of  them  taking  African  wives  and  playing  an  im- 
])oitant  part  in  native  affairs.  Slaves  were*  a  trade  commodity  from 
the  beginning  and,  with  the  favorable  eonditioiis  for  smuggling  in 
the  liivieres  du  Sud,  the  tiailie  assumed  greater  importance  after 
France  prohibited  it  in  1818  and  the,  other  Kuropean  powers  took 
similar  action. 

I  realit'S  with  the  local  chiefs  did  not  protect  the  Frencli  from  vio¬ 
lence.  'File  ])osts  were  frequently  pillaged  and  the  traders  massacred 
ill  I  he  wars  between  the  Landouma  and  the  Nalou.  They  were  also 
raided  by  Foulah  caravans  descending  from  the  Fouta  Dja,llon.  In 
self-defense  the  posts  were  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  military  de¬ 
tachments.  Since  the  coastal  chiefs  were  vassals  of  the  Foulah  of 
the  Fouta  Djallon  and  paid  tribute  to  them,  the  French  attempted  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  rulers  of  Fouta.  An  expedition 
under  a  lieutenant  ITeexjuart  went  to  the  Fouta  in  1850.  It  was 
well  received  by  the  alma7ny  but  gained  no  practical  advantages,  and 
the  relationshij)  between  the  French  posts  and  the  .African  chiefs  re¬ 
mained  strained. 
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French  Penetration  and  Conquest 

Freneli  colonizutioii  of  West  Afriesi  i)e^aii  in  earnest  under  the 
Second  Empire  (1852-70)  when  purely  commercial  exploitation  began 
to  be  aided  by  political  and  military  expansion.  The  French  author¬ 
ities  now  sought  to  consolidate  their  control  in  areas  gained  by  treaties 
with  the  chief.s  and  generally  to  reduce  their  power.  The  movement 
iidand  from  Senegal  and  the  coastal  settlement  began  under  General 
Louis  Faidherbe  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Senegal  in  1854. 
The  threat  to  the  French  position  in  Senegal,  presented  by  El  Hadj 
Omar,  was  averted  by  his  defeat  in  1857.  Thereafter  the  Toucouleurs 
tui  ned  eastward,  and  gradual  French  penetration  along  the  coast  and 
into  the  Fouta  Djallon  proceeded  undisturbed. 

In  18CU  the  French  sent  another  expedition  into  the  Fouta  Djallon 
under  a  Lieutenant  Lambert.  lie  pic  ailed  on  the  Foulah  to  cede 
to  the  French  the  Roke  Plateau  and  got  their  promise  to  send  their 
caravans  through  Rio  Nunez.  In  the  next  decade  Poke  was  occupied 
by  a  French  military  detachment,  and  more  trading  posts  were  estab¬ 
lished  along  the  coast — in  Taboria  and  BolTa  (>n  the  Rio  Pongo,  at 
Dubreka,  and  in  Benty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mellacoree  River. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  posts  on  the  coast  was  accompanied 
by  treaties  with  the  local  chiefs.  Some  of  tlie  treaties  provided  for 
outright  French  rule,  othei’s  for  French  protection,  and  still  others 
for  trading  privileges  only.  From  the  ISTO's  onward  it  became  cus¬ 
tomary  to  grant  the  local  chief  a  subsidy  in  exchange  for  his  pledge 
not  to  lease  hind  to  other  European  powers.  Gradually  the  trading 
and  military  jwsts  became  administrative  centers,  and  French  resi¬ 
dents  became  de  facto  colonial  administrators.  In  1859  tbe  colony  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud  was  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  Sene¬ 
gal.  It  was  reconstit nied  as  a  separate  unit  under  a  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor,  su])ervised  by  tbe  governor  of  Senegal,  in  1882. 

The  consolidation  of  the  eoastal  possessions  was  accompanied  by 
furthei-  penetration  of  the  Fouta  Djallon.  An  agreement  with  the 
Foulah  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  coastal  trade  and  etforts  to 
that  end  were  renewed.  An  agreement  to  establish  a  railroad  between 
the  Fouta  and  the  mouth  of  Rio  Nunez  was  first  olitaiued  in  1880  from 
Alfa  Yaya,  the  chief  of  Labe,  by  a  French  adventurei',  Aimce  Olivier, 
who  called  himself  (^ount  de  Sandcrval.  Sanderval  established  trad¬ 
ing  posts  at  Kade  ami  Tiinho  and,  obtaining  a  grant  of  land,  minted 
his  own  couiage  and  maintained  a  private  army. 

All  oflicial  French  mission  to  the  almamy  also  ariuved  in  the  Fouta 
Djallon  in  1880.  It  was  headed  by  Dr.  Bayol  who  later  became  the 
first  lieutenant  governor  of  Rivieres  du  Sud.  Bayol  concluded  a 
ti'eaty  of  friendshi])  with  the  almuviy  in  1881  in  which  the  Foulah 
undertook  to  respect  the  rights  of  French  traders  and  promised  to 
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ilirect  their  own  caraxaiis  to  Frencli  posts  in  exchange  for  tlie  payment 
of  rents.  In  18S8  a  treaty  between  tlio  almamy  and  Josepli  Gallieni, 
t.lion  governor  of  Senegal,  provided  for  a  French  protectorate  over 
the  Fouta,  but  did  not  mention  payment  of  rents. 

Many  chiefs  resented  the  omis.sion,  and,  with  the  death  of  the 
almamy  in  1889,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  tiie  pro-French  and 
anti-French  Foula  chiefs,  the  latter  being  allied  with  Samory  Toure. 
The  anti-French  faction,  led  by  l^okar  Biro,  was  defeated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  French  military  contingent.  Tn  189G  French  troops 
occupied  Timbo,  the  capital  of  the  Fouta  Djallon,  and  a  pro-French 
chief  was  elected  almamy. 

A  new  treaty,  signed  by  the  almamy  with  the  French  in  1897,  gave 
France  actual  sovereignty  in  the  Fouta  Djallon.  The  French  ac- 
(piired  the  right  to  set  up  civil  and  military  posts  freely.  Local  chiefs 
continued  to  be  elected,  but  they  had  to  have  the  approval  of  French 
administrator's  and  they  ruled  with  French  advice.  The  treaty  estab¬ 
lished  local  taxes  to  the  amount  of  2  francs  per  head  or  10  francs  per 
household.  Thi.s  head  tax  was  later  adopted  throughout  French  West 
,Vfrica  (see ch.  25, Public  Finance). 

Continuing  Foulali  resistance  was  gradual  ly  put  down.  Alfa  Yaya, 
chief  of  Labe,  rose  in  1905  but  was  tricked  by  French  into  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  Couiagui  and  Ihi.^sari  tribes  of  the  northwestern  Fouta 
Djallon  were  brought  under  control  after  a  prolonged  struggle.  In 
1911  an  anti-French  religious  movement  led  by  the  Wali  of  Goumba 
was  suppressed.  Toward  the  end  of  tlie  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  pacification  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  was  essentially 
completed. 

French  dominion  was  established  over  the  western  Sudan  in  the 
ISSO’s  and  1890's.  In  1881  Fd  Iladj  Omar's  son  and  successor, 
Ahinadou,  signed  a  treaty  recognizing  Fi-ench  sovereignty  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  u|)per  Niger.  Later  he  tried  to  regain  control  in  the 
area  but  was  defeated  by  Louis  Archinard  who  took  Segou  in  1891 
and  Marina  two  years  later. 

d'he  last  native  state  to  resist  the  French  was  that  of  Samory 
Toure.  By  signing  treaties  with  the  French  in  the  1880%  Samory 
secured  a  fiee  hand  to  ex])and  eastward,  but  in  1890,  in  alliance  with 
the  Toucouleur  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sikasso,  he  decided  to 
expel  the  French  from  the  Sudan.  In  the  military  campaign  which 
followed  Samory  was  driven  into  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  French 
outposts  at  Faranah  and  Ki.ssidougou  date  from  this  pei  iod.  The 
conflict  was  renewed  a  few  years  later,  but  Samory  was  finally  de¬ 
feated  in  1898  in  an  action  which  extended  French  sovereignt}’  over 
the  Ivory  Coast. 

The  forest  tribes  continuod  to  offer  resistance,  however;  the  Toma 
in  N’Zerekore  district  were  not  pacified  until  1911. 
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French  rivulr^  with  oilier  Kuropciins  in  West  Africii  was  resolved 
ill  a  series  of  boundary  agreements.  Tlie  frontier  between  Rivieres 
du  Slid  and  Rritlsh  Sierra  J>'one  was  settled  in  a  Franco-Britisli 
Treaty  of  1889  and  m  subsequent  agreements  in  1891  and  1895.  By 
a  t  reaty  signed  in  1904,  Great  Britain  ceded  to  tlie  French  its  ])os- 
sessions  in  the  lies  de  I..os.  The  boundary  with  the  Portuguese  hold¬ 
ings  to  the  northwest  was  delined  by  treaty  in  1880.  In  a  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  1885,  the  Germans,  in  exchange  for  concessions  farther 
south,  renounced  all  claims  to  the  coast  between  the  Rio  Nunez  and  the 
Mellacorce  River.  'J'he  last  boundarv  settlement  was  with  Liberia — 
the  oldest  African  republic,  established  by  American  ex-slaves  in 
1847 — in  a  treaty  of  1911.  Foreign  treaties  expressly  recognized  the 
French  protectorate  over  the  Fonta  Djallon. 

French  pcnetratioii,  conquest  and  pacification  were  followed  by  a<l- 
ministrative  consolidation.  In  1889  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Rivi¬ 
eres  dn  Slid  was  authorized  to  report  directly  to  Paris.  In  1889 
the  administration  of  Fonta  Djallon  was  transferred  from  Senegal 
to  Rivieres  dn  Sud  which,  in  1893,  was  renamed  French  Guinea 
(Gninco  Frangaise).  By  the  early  1900’s,  with  some  additions  fi-oni 
the  Sudan,  Guinea  assumed  the  territorial  boundaries  which  it  retains 
ns  an  indeiieiidcnl  state. 

The  French  po.ssessions  in  the  western  Sudan  and  on  the  coa.st 
were  consolidated  in  1895  into  one  large  administrative  unit,  The 
AOF.  Initially,  it  included  the  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
French  Sudan,  and  Ivory  Coast;  others  were  added  later.  With  its 
administvalive  center  in  St.  Ivonis,  it  was  headed  by  the  governor 
of  .Senegal,  designated  concurieiilly  governor  general  of  the  AOF. 
In  1902  the  two  ofiices  were  sejiarated.  and  the  center  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  tiie  .\OF  was  transferred  to  Dakar.  Until  1904  the  con¬ 
stituent  colonies  retained  separate  administrative  services  and  iiscal 
systems,  but  thereafter  their  ])owers  wei'e  reduced  and  those  of  the 
AOF  enlarged  (see  cli.  10,  Const  if  iit  ion  and  Covennnent;  cli.  25. 
Public  Finance). 

FRENCH  RULE  UNTIL  WORLD  WAR  II 
Evolution  of  the  French  Colonial  Policy 

French  colonial  ])olicy  oscillated  between  the  assimilation  and  as¬ 
sociation  concei<ls.  Reflecting  the  nniversalist  and  egalitarian  ideas 
of  the  French  Revolntion,  the  assimilation  jioliey  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  till  men  are  equal  and  thus  should  he  treated  alike. 
It,  condemned  shivery  and  colnnitil  exploitation.  At  tlie  same  time, 
the  content  of  its  imiversalisin  was  French  and  its  pro]ionents  indi¬ 
rectly  asserted  the  inherent  superiority  of  French  culture  over  all 
others.  In  practice  the  assimilation  policy  in  the  colonies  meant  die 
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extension  there  of  Freiieh  hiiigiiuge,  iiisi  it iilions.  laws  and  ways;  it 
recognized  no  other  bar  between  Africans  and  Europeans  but  that  of 
enll  lire. 

'riie  policy  of  association  was  rooted  in  the  Napoleonic  tradition. 
It  affirmed  the  position  of  the  French  as  masters  in  the  colonies  and 
entiiiled  a  dilferent  system  of  laws  and  institutions  for  the  French 
ruling  group  and  for  the  African  subjects.  Tlie  Africans  were  allowed 
to  prosei-ve  (heir  own  customs  in  so  far  as  these  were  compatible  with 
French  interests.  A  native  elite,  trained  in  French  administrative 
practice,  formed  an  intermediary  group  between  the  French  and  the 
people. 

A  few  ventures  in  the  direction  of  assimilation  were  made  in  Sene¬ 
gal,  but  on  the  whole  the  association  policy  prevailed.  The  assimi- 
lationist  belief  in  the  superiority  of  French  culture,  however,  was 
embraced  by  the  colonial  administrators  who  saw  themselves  as  the 
instruments  of  a  civilizing  mission  and  felt  that  the  African  subjects 
should  be  happy  to  embrace  the  free  gift  of  French  culture  when 
tlu'y  had  reached  the  stage  to  do  so. 

The  colonial  administration  was  based  on  government  by  decree  and 
was  implemented  by  goAX'rnors  appointed  in  Paris  who  generally 
adopted  an  (‘inpirical  approach  characterized  by  the  solution  of  ijrob- 
lems  on  a  day-to-day  basis  rather  than  by  long-range  planning.  It 
was  a  system  of  direct,  centralized  administration  which  made  no 
provision  for  the  triiining  of  A  friciins  for  eventual  self-government. 

The  two  concepts  of  colonial  policy  developed  through  French  his¬ 
tory  since,  tlu'  Kevolution.  The  First  Jlcpublie,  (1701-95)  tibolished 
.-laviMy  and  granted  French  citizenshij)  to  inhabitants  of  French 
colonie>.  rmler  (he  Director}’  (17!)5-  00),  however,  citizenship  rights 
were  curtailed.  AVith  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon  (the  Consulate 
I  17!)0-1804J  ami  the  First  Empire  |  1804-11]).  (hey  wen*  abolished, 
slav(‘rv  was  reestablished,  and  a  system  of  special  laws  for  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  administered  by  French  officials,  wtis  introduced. 

The  ])olicy  of  natiA’e  subjugation  contnmed  under  tla*  Bourbon 
Kestoratior.  (1811-30),  but  the  duly  iMonarchy  (1830-48)  revived 
egalitarian,  nniversalist  ideas,  'riiev  were  wit  hour  practical  etTect, 
however,  until  the  1848  IJevolntion  established  the  Second  Republic 
( l.'548-,5-2)  ;  then  slaviu  v  in  the  colonics  was  again  abolished  and  the 
older  colonies,  including  S<>n(*gal,  were  placi'd  under  French  laws  and 
administration  and  were  givim  the  right  to  elect  deputies  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Afet ropolit an  France.  French-t yjie  communes,  with  elected 
mayors  ami  councils  {eoiiinuint dr  ph  in  (.rcrcisc),  were  created  in 
.‘Senegal. 

'The  fall  of  the  Second  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire  (18.52-70)  brought  a  return  to  the  Napoleonic  pattern 
and  the  beginning  of  another  period  of  colonial  expansion  in  West 
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Africa.  Under  tlie  18.'>2  Cons! it ul ion  (lie  Frencli  Senate  le'^islated 
for  tlie  colonies,  but  "ovoriinioiit  by  adiiiini.strativo  decree  came  into 
])ri]ctico  and  continued  until  (lie  end  of  World  War  IT.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  representation  granted  to  the  old  colonies  in  1848  was 
.'111  p  pressed. 

With  the  con.solidation  of  French  ])owpr  in  West  Africa,  French 
ollicials  assumed  111013  and  more  direct  administrative  powers.  Afri¬ 
can  chiefs  were  deposed  or  reduced  to  the  level  of  low-ranking  appoin¬ 
tive  officials.  There  was  increasing  specialization  of  function  within 
the  French  colonial  administration  which  gradually  became  a  career 
service,  centralized  under  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Army  of  Metropolitan  France. 

In  the  18T0\s  there  was  another  ivvival  of  egalitarian  ideas.  The 
rights  granted  in  1848  were  restored  to  the  old  colonies,  including  the 
four  communes  in  .‘Senegal  (Dakar,  St.  Louis,  Rufisque  and  He  de 
tioree),  but  all  tin*  other  colonies  remained  under  special  laws  and 
their  inhabitants  were  treated  as  subjects. 

After  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  no 
major  alter.ation  in  colonial  policy  up  to  World  War  II.  The  aim 
of  the  colonial  administration  was  to  integrate  the  colonies  into  an 
imperial  sy.stem  which  would  bring  the  greatest  lienefit  and  glory  to 
the  mother  country.  Ihisinessmen  and  bureaucrats  developed  vested 
interests  in  the  system  and  successfully  resisted  any  real  liberalization 
of  ])olicies,  despite,  the  agitation  against  colonial  exploitation  which 
developed  in  Frajice  in  the  ItUO's. 

In  general,  French  public  opinion  was  too  ])reoccupied  with  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  to  lake  great  interest  in  colonial  matters.  These  were  the 
special  domain  of  the  bureaucracy  under  the  Ministry  of  Colonies 
which  administerexl  all  o\ei'seas  pf)ssessions  except  Algeria  (treated 
as  part  of  Metropolitan  France)  and  (he  protectorates  of  Morocco, 
Tunisia  and  the  Ije\  an(.  The  oidy  concessions  made  by  bureaucracy 
to  the  liberal  public  opinion  were  minor  reforms  which  led  to  admin¬ 
istrative  decentralization,  the  establishment  of  consultative  councils  on 
which  Africans  had  a  hv.v  seats,  and  grants  of  French  citizenship  to 
a  few  Africans  on  an  individual  basis  (see  ch.  IG,  Constitution  and 
Government). 

Colonial  Administration  and  Social  Change 

After  1804  the  F rench  colonies  were  under  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  assisted  by  several  councils.  Of 
the.se,  the.  Supreme  Council  for  Ovei'seas  France  (Conseil  Superieur 
de  la  Fi’ancx*  d'Oiitre-Mcr)  was  most  importiint  for  West  Africa. 
The  Supremo  Council  was  composed  of  the  small  number  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  deputies  from  (he  colonies  (including  one  fi’om  Senegal), 
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delegates  elected  by  French  citizens  in  the  colonies,  and  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  African  interests  nominated  by  colonial  governors.  The 
administration  of  French  West  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
general.  lie  was  assisted  by  a  consultative  Councal  of  Government 
(Conseil  do  Gouvevnement.)  and  by  various  administrative- functional 
departments  and  councils  (.seech.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 

The  constituent  colonies  of  the  AOF  were  administered  by  lieuten¬ 
ant  governoi-s,  directly  subordinate  to  the  governor  general,  who  were 
assisted  by  executive  councils.  The  colonial  service  was  composed  of 
career  ofiicials,  divided  into  higher  ranking  colonial  administrators 
and  lower  ranking  colonial  agents.  No  color  bar  obtained  in  the 
lower  ranks.  The  colonies  were  divided  into  districts  {cercles)^  each 
under  a  district  commandant  {commandant  de  vereJe),  who  held  the 
supreme  power  in  the  area.  French  Guinea  had  18  cercles  in  1938. 
The  cerclc  was  sometimes  subdivided  into  smaller  units,  each 
la'.aded  by  an  assistant  oflicer.  Within  a  ccrcJc  the  commandant  ruled 
through  a  hierarchy  of  African  chiefs  who  were  chosen  and  appointed 
by  him  and  could  be  dismissed  at  will  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and 
Governm.ent). 

The  poAver  of  the  chiefs  derived  solely  from  the  FrenJi  adminis¬ 
tration.  Tlnue  were  three  administrative  classes  of  native  chiefs: 
village  chiefs,  canton  chiefs  and  provincial  chiefs.  Most  chiefs  in 
the  two  higher  categories  were  appointed  by  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  and  were,  in  elfect,  only  lowtu’  functionaries  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supervise  the  collection  of  taxes,  labor  and  military  conscription 
and  the  execution  of  otlier  administrative  measures.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  recruited  from  among  the  graduates  of  French  schools, 
notably  the  School  for  the  Sons  of  Chiefs  and  Interpreters  founded 
in  St.  Louis  by  General  Faidherbe.  Usually  they  started  as  clerks 
and  interpreters  in  rrrrlc  headtnia vt(Ts.  i'he  \  illago  chiefs,  on  tho 
other  hand,  often  re[)re.sented  the  real  native  authority  in  their  vil¬ 
lages  which,  unlike  the  cvrclff^  created  by  administi-al  ive  fiat,  were 
li\’ing  communities.  Some  village  heads,  however,  were  only  “straw 
(diiefs,"’  chosen  by  the  real  chied's  and  ehh'rs  to  represent  the  village 
to  the  French,  d'he  device  served  as  a  fm  i'-saving  one  for  the  real 
UM  al  leader  Avhen  unpopular  French  directives  had  to  be.  accepted 
(seech,  hh  (  nnstiliilion  and  GoACi  innent  ;  ch,  17,  Political  Dyiiamics ; 
ch.  5,  Social  Structure). 

Ihuler  the  law  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  Avere  divided  into 
two  groups:  French  citizens  by  i>irth  or  naturalization  and  French 
‘-ubjects.  Fiench  civil  and  criminal  codes  Avere  applied  by  French 
•’ourts  to  French  citizens,  although  French  citizens  Avho  Avere  iMoslem 
could  elect  to  go  to  Moslem  courts  in  civil  cases.  NatiA’e  customary 
laAv  or  Moslem  hiAv  applied  to  subjects  in  civil  and  criminal  matters 
and  Avas  administered  by  native  tribunals  presided  over  by  French 
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iulniinistrativc  oflicoi's.  'I'lie  latter  al.so  liaxl  (li.scrotioiiary  powers  to 
apply  minor  disciplinary  i>enalties  known  as  the  Indifjf.nat.  The 
Indigenat  was  uniong  major  gricwances  against  the  French  admin¬ 
istrators. 

Civil  and  criminal  decisions  of  native  tribunals  could  be  appealed 
to  higher  courts.  For  (iiiinea,  there  was  a  C’olonial  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Conakry.  The  highest  Supreme  Customary  Couri  of  Appeal 
(Chambro  d’Anmilation)  was  in  Dakar  (see  ch.  10,  Constitution  and 
Covernment;  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 

At  each  level  the  executive  oflicer  had  almost  supreme,  power.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  control  over  his  activities  was  exercised  through  the, 
sporadic  visits  of  inspectors  who  reported  directly  to  Paiis.  but  the 
only  real  check  on  his  ])owei-s  was  |)rovided  hy  French  econoinii-  imei  - 
ests.  French  West  Africa  was  within  the  French  (arilF  system,  ancl 
French  imports  and  exjiorts  received  ])referential  treati>>i>nt.  Pusi- 
ne.ssmen  were  organized  in  powerful  associations  wiiicti  enjoyed  ty)n- 
sidcrahle  ))oiitical  inlluence  in  France.  Because  fd‘  the  climate, 
however,  few  of  i hem  actually  settled  in  French  West  .Vfih-i.  Most 
of  the  French  and  other  Fnropeans  living  in  Guinea  V'cic  jA.-o|.>le  oi 
working  ago  who  f.-nne  to  the  colony  as  olliclals  cn-  inerehants  and 
retired  to  the  mot  her  <-oi:'it  rv.  'Fhev  usually  left  their  [ari'lles  at 
home.  In  IDeS  it.  was  report(‘d  that  there  W(‘re  1,01*7  rha oiteans  iu 
Giiiiiea.  of  whom  only  ihtO  wtuc  settlers:  tlu'  gi'eat  majority  were  civil 
oflicials.  military  mini  or  merchants. 

Among  the  strong  Afi  ican  grievances  against  the  Frettch  adminis¬ 
tration  were  military  eonscript  ion  and  the  use  of  consci  ipt  labor  for 
])ublic  works  and  jrnhlic  .services.  The  Africans  also  reseni cd  certain 
highhanded  methods  of  French  oflicials  and  such  ptiknic  insults  as 
face-sla])])ing. 

French  rule  did,  however,  end  the  constant  viirfarc  of  the  ])ast. 
and  it  established  a  rudinnmtary  system  of  traus])(U-tation  and  initialed 
health  services  and  jmimarv  education.  A  substantial  number  (d 
African  children  attemh'd  French  jnimai’y  schools,  many  of  them 
run  by  missionaries,  and  so  were  able  to  become  junior  clerks,  assistant 
teachers  or  technicians.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in  going  on  to  the 
few  French  .secondary  schools  in  West  Africa,  of  which  I’Ecole 
Nonnale  William  Ponty  in  D.ak;i]-  was  the  he.st  known.  It  is  mainly 
from  their  ranks  that  the  vrolu/fi  emerged. 

The  French  initiated  economic  and  social  changes  which  gradually 
transformed  West  Africa.  The  jiiocess  was  most  rapid  in  the  towns 
w'hich  became  centers  of  attraction  for  the  new  French-educated  Afri¬ 
cans.  In  Guinea  change  was  :u'celerated  by  the  introduction  of  such 
commercial  crojis  as  bananas.  In  a  reversal  of  the  ])re-Enropean 
pattern,  the  interior  higged  heliind  the  coastal  aretis.  The  colonial 
administrative  system  desti-oycd  the  traditional  structure  of  authority. 
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Tli(‘  new  African  elite  a(!()j)(e(l  Kuropean  kiiowledi^e  aiul  values,  and 
its  ^tatus  resleil  on  (lie  decree,  of  its  Freneli  edueation  and  culture. 
Ha\  inj»‘  in  elVect  culturally  become  Frenchmen,  however,  its  members 
wei'e  fiusl rated  by  the  al.vsence  of  outlets  for  their  abilities  in  the 
l  ipidly  strat  ilied  colonial  order. 

in  the  some  of  (he  educated  Africans  began  to  form  pro- 

fcspsional  associations.  Many,  especially  among  teachers,  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  socialist  ideas  disseminated  by  some  of  the  French  in  the 
colony.  Student  chibs  and  associations  of  alumni  of  the  few  secondary 
schools  were  al.so  formed,  and,  although  oflicially  nonpolitical,  they 
were  deeply  concerned  witli  jiolitical  issues.  It  was  in  such  associ¬ 
ations  tliat,  the  rbv>///c.v  gained  their  lirsi  orgaui/at  ioiial  experience  (see 
ch.  IT,  Political  Dynamics). 

THE  ROAD  TO  INDEPENDENCE 
The  Impact  of  World  War  II 

With  the  outbreal:  of  AVoiTd  War  II,  the  fall  of  France  and  the 
<  reat  ion  of  the  Gennan-allied  Vichy  government  in  France,  the  French 
colon ies'were  faced  with  the  problem  of  declaring  their  loyalty  to 
Marshal  Henri  Philippe  Petain,  who  headed  the  Vichy  regime,  or  of 
choosing  tlie  Free  French  under  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  London.  Pierre  Boisson,  governor  general  of  the  AOF, 
remained  {lersonally  loyal  to  Petain.,  and  all  of  his  subordinate  lieu- 
tiMiant  governors,  including  Giacobbi  in  Guinea,  followed  suit.  The 
colonies  of  (ho  AEF,  under  the  influence  of  Felix  £bouc  (a  negro 
governor  of  the  Chad  colony  who,  in  1941,  became  governor  general 
of  the  AEF),  favored  the  Free  French  and  by  November  1940  had 
declared  their  loyalty  to  General  de  Gaulle. 

Cnder  Vichy  the  .\()F  was  subjected  to  German-inspired  policies 
of  economic  exploitation  and  racism.  In  Guinea  the  people  particu¬ 
larly  resented  being  forced  to  collect  the  wild  rubber  required  by  the 
Germans  and  sufl’ered  under  racial  discrimination  in  the  hands  of 
N  icii\'  r  I'cncii  ailiiiiiiistrators. 

Alter  (he  Allied  landings  in  Nortli  Africa  in  November  1942. 
(iovernor  General  Boisson,  on  the  ordei’s  of  Admiral  Francois  Darlan. 
came  over  to  the  Allied  side,  declaring  on  November  25,  the  allegiance 
of  the  AOF  to  the  French  Provisional  Government  in  Algiers.  A 
French  consultative  assembly  was  called  by  tlie  government  to  Algiers 
in  early  194.1  and  convened  in  an  atmosphere  of  reform. 

The  war  contributed  to  the  growth  of  African  nationalism.  In 
West  Africa  especially  the  resentment  engendered  by  Vichy  policies 
increasingly  sought  political  outlets.  Positive  hopes  for  greater 
autonomy  were  awakened  by  President.  F ranklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  sym- 
])a(hy  for  North  .Vfrican  nationalism,  voiced  by  him  to  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  at  the  time  of  (he  (’asablanca  Gonference  in  January  1943. 
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An  African  soparafist  movement  began  to  develop  in  tlie  French 
colonies  south  of  the  Sahara.  Negro  intellectuals  became  increasingly 
preoccupied  with  African  culture  in  a  strong  reaction  to  the  French 
assimilation  policy.  They  also  came  increasingly  under  the  influence 
of  Marxist  idiuis  which  had  active  proponents  in  tlie  anti-Nazi  move¬ 
ment  and  among  French  teachers  and  labor  organizers  in  Africa. 
In  1943  branches  of  an  organization  known  as  Communist  Study 
Groups  (Groupes  d’Etudc.s  Communist es)  were  estaldished  in  tlie 
principal  cities  of  West  Africa,  including  Conakry.  In  these  groups, 
native  intellectuals  discussed  African  problems  in  communist  terms. 
Many  of  the  participants  were  to  become  prominent  as  postwar 
nationalist  leaders. 

In  early  194-1  Rene  Plevin,  Commissioner  of  Colonies,  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  governors  of  French  Illack  Africa  to  Brazzaville.  The 
Brazzaville  Conference  considered  a  jirogram  of  reform.  Far-reach¬ 
ing  political,  social  and  economic  recommendations  were  made,  but  in 
overall  character  they  were  a  compromise  between  the  old  assimilation- 
i.sis  and  (lie  new  federalist  points  of  view.  It  was  proposed  that 
colonics  .send  representatives  to  the  French  constituent  a.ssembly  wlien 
it  convened  after  the  war  and  that  they  be  granted  political  represen¬ 
tation  in  a  future  feder.al  assembly.  No  exitress  provisions  were  made 
for  an  African  franchise,  but  it  was  recommended  that  each  colony 
■dtoiild  have  a  consultative  a.ssembly  comjto.sed  of  the  Europeans  and 
Africans.  Decentralization  was  (‘iivis.agt'd  in  tin*  jttostwar  administra¬ 
tive  structun*.  'I'he  ( 'on  i'eriMice  recommended  indust  rializ.at  ion  and 
liherulizat  ion  of  tariffs  and  customs. 

Inspired  by  Governor  Felix  Iilboue,  the  Conference  made  n  number 
of  social  reconnnenda lions;  that  local  customs  be  respected  and  safe¬ 
guarded;  tinit  the  Iiidigenat  be  abolished  and  a  new  penal  code 
adopted;  that  health  and  education  facilities  be  improved;  and  tliat 
labor  con.scripl ion  be  ended.  It  also  )iroposed  that  colonial  admin¬ 
istration  be  o])eiied  to  A  fricans. 

The  Brazzaville  ConlVicnce  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
colonial  policy,  but  it  had  little  iimnediale  effect,  except  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  in  August  1911  granting  labor  in  the  AOF  the  right  to 
organi/e. 

The  Reforms:  1915-58 

In  September  194.^)  the  French  Provisional  Government  convoked 
tln^  Comstif uent  Assembly  in  Paris.  Of  the  000  dclegatc.s.  0.3  Euro¬ 
pean  and  African  delegates  repre.sented  the  colonies.  Tlie  Africans, 
most  of  tbem  inenibei-s  of  the  French-educated  elite,  played  an  active 
role  in  the  A.ssembly.  Out  of  the  debates  came  a  vcevalnation  of  co¬ 
lonial  policy  and  a  draft  plan  for  the  union  of  France  and  the  former 
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colonies.  Other  decisions  iibolislied  tlie  Indigcuat  iind  loreed  labor 
and  approved  funds  for  ecoiioniie  and  .social  development.  A  now 
penal  code  for  the  AOF  \va,s  adopted  in  April  1940.  In  May  tlie 
Lainine  Gueye  Law  (named  for  an  African  socialist  deputy  from  Sen¬ 
egal)  extended  French  citizenship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
colonies.  It  failed  to  define  closely  the  new  rights  of  citizenship,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  result  that  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  not  admitted 
to  the  full  exercise  of  civil  rights  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  yet 
ready  for  it. 

A  draft  constitution  prepared  by  the  First  Constituent  Assembly, 
however,  was  rejected  in  a  jjopular  referendum,  and  the  Second  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  met  in  Paris  in  June  194G.  Differences  of  opinion, 
evident  in  the  First  Assembly,  sharpened.  The  advocates  of  colonial 
autonomy  included  all  the  colonial  deputies  and  the  French  political 
Left.  They  favored  political  autonomy  for  the  colonics  within  the 
framework  of  Metropolilan  France  in  a  strong  revival  of  assimilation- 
ist  ideas.  The  extremisis  among  them,  including  deputies  from  North 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  demanded  political  independence  while  the 
deputies  from  Black  Africa,  including  the  socialist  Diallo  Yacine  from 
Guinea,  supported  the  idea  of  local  .self-government  and  the  political 
etpialily  of  Frenchmen  and  the  colonial  peojth'.  On  the  other  hand, 
wliile  colonial  interests  and  the  French  political  Right  and  Center  in- 
clin.ed  toward  a  nominallj'  fedeialist  system,  within  which  France 
would  iireserve  its  tlomimint  ))Osition. 

A  compromise  wa.s  (iiudly  reached,  and  the  plan  for  the  French 
Union  was  written  into  a  new  draft  constitution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  As.scmbly  on  September  itS,  1910  by  a  vote  of  MO  to  100.  All 
dei)iities  from  French  Black  Africa  voted  for  it,  and  it  was  approved 
as  the  Constitution  of  (he  Foiirdi  Republic  in  a  referendum  held 
throughout  France  and  the  overseas  pos.scssions  on  October  10,  1940. 
I.'i  Guinea  the  percentage  of  votes  for  the  Constitution  was  higli. 

Tlie  preamble  of  the  Constitution  stated  that  the  French  Union  was 
founded  on  equality  of  riglit.s  and  duties  without  jirejudice  with  re- 
.spect  to  race  or  religion  and  that  it  wa.s  France’s  roll'  to  lead  the  jieo- 
ples  of  the  Ihiion  towards  democratic  .self-government.  Overseas 
possessions  were  divided  into  several  juridical  categories.  The  Over¬ 
seas  De[)artments  were  administratively  organized  on  the  pattern  of 
departments  of  ^fetrojmlitan  France  and  were  legall}^  a  part  of  it. 
The  former  colonies  of  French  West  Africa  were  designated  Over¬ 
seas  Territories  (Territoires  d’Outre-^Mer)  and  were  considered  parts 
of  the  French  Republic.  As  such,  they  were  entitled  to  send  deputies 
to  the  French  National  Assembly,  but  their  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  dilTored  from  that  of  the  departments.  Other  units  of  the  French 
Union  were  Associated  Tevrifoi-ies  and  Associated  States;  they  were 
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jiiridiciilly  iiioiiibcrs  of  the  Kiviirli  I’^nioii,  hiil  wore  not.  a  part  of  the 
h'roindi  liepiiblic. 

As  parts  of  the  French  Kopublic,  the  Overseas  Territories  remained 
under  direct  Freiicli  colonial  administraf inn,  even  though  local  in¬ 
habitants  were  granted  the  right  to  elect  representatives  (by  limited 
suffrage  and  separate  European  and  African  electoral  colleges)  to:  ad¬ 
visory  assemblies  in  each,  territory  and  the  AOF ;  the  French  National 
Assenihly ;  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  TTnion  (see  ch.  10,  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Government). 

'I'lic  president  of  the  French  Kepublic  was  president  ex  ofhcio  of 
tlie  French  Union,  the  organs  of  which  were  the  High  Council  and 
t  he  Assembly.  In  praci ice,  as  l)efoi'e,  M(‘t  lopolitnn  France  dominated. 
The.  French  govei-nmeni  excr<  ised  all  h'gislalive  and  e.xecutive  powers, 
and  (he,  administration  of  the  oveiseas  po.ssessions  continued  on  a 
centralized  pattern.  Despite  its  federal  trappings,  it  was  a  unitary 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  strongly  assimilationist  system.  Laws,  ad¬ 
ministration,  citizenship,  and  the  educational  system  were  all  French, 
atid  tl)e  basic  premise  of  economic  planning  was  full  integration  of 
cnloiiial  economy  with  that  of  Fi-iince.  'Fhe  first  steps  toward  polit¬ 
ical  aiitononiy  were,  (aken,  liowever,  by:  giving  some  administrative 
and  fiiiancial  powers  to  the  eUct  ive,  General  Council  (Conseil  Gen- 
cjal)  in  each  territory  (known  as  (he  Territorial  Assembly  [As- 
si'inblee  Territoriale]  after  l.Oa-J)  ;  by  granting  limited  suffrage;  and 
iiy  removing  the  ban  on  political  association  (sec  ch.  IG,  Constitution 
and  Governineut ). 

'The  French  Union  provided  the  (mvironment  and  impetus  for  the 
gr(,)wth  of  ])olilical  coiiscionsness  and  political  organization  in  the 
former  colonies,  while  its  failmv  to  gl\'(‘  real  ])ower  to  local  repre- 
sf'iit  at  ives  )»i-()dnce(l  jxditical  fimst  rat  ion  and  discontent.  After  Ih-IG 
.\frican  nat ionali"<t  s<Mitinient  gianv  rapidly  and  denuinds  for  con- 
cc'ssions  hecanie  ever  mor<‘  ])iessing.  Hefoit'  11)4G  Afiican  leaders 
were  asking  only  for  moie  i)olitical  representation,  professing  loyalty 
to  Fr:!!!ce:  in  the  late  iniO-c;  !))id  eai'lv  19a()''<  thev  were  deniandin.o’ 

»  ■  t'  c~ 

autonomy;  in  the  lafe  lit.aO’s  they  were  calling  foi’  independence. 

'i'he,  French  government  gradually  granted  more  political  con- 
cc.'sions.  The  second  Lamine  Gneve  T/iw  of  1950  admitted  Africans 
to  all  high  civil  sei  vi<'e  positions  on  equal  terms  with  Europeans.  In 
a  new  laibor  Code,  patterned  on  the  code  in  force  in  Metropolitan 
I'rance.  was  adopted  in  the  ACF. 

'riie.  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  French  rule  in  IVest  Africa  came 
with  the  ])as.sage  of  th.e  so-called  Loi  Cadre  in  June  105G  and  its 
(Miahling  legislation  in  fhe  spring  of  1957.  It  granted  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  a  single  electoral  roll  and  gave  broad  legislative  powers 
to  the  'I'errifoi  ial  Assemblies,  Avhile  enumerating  the  powers  re.served 
to  the  French  government.  'I'lu'  Freiich  governor  remained  the  nom- 


inal  head  (;f'  oarli  tt'rrilorial  ”‘<)vi“nnn(‘nt .  but  lio  was  assisted  l)y  an 
Afiican  Cabinet,  known  as  tlie  Government  ('ounoil  (Conseil  de 
( ion  venieineid )  eliosen  iw  tla*  TeiTitoria!  Asseiiddy.  Each  Council 
had  an  African  vice-i)resident,  and,  for  all  practical  pur[)oses,  he 
I)eiran  (O  assume  (he  presti<!;e  and  functions  of  a  prime  minister.  He 
was  invariably  the  leader  of  tlie  majority  party  in  the  Territorial 
Asstmibly.  The  Loi  Cadre  made  no  provision  for  an  A  frican  executive 
body  at  (ho  level  of  tla-  AGE- -which  soon  lost  almost  all  real  ad¬ 
min  istrativt*  si^nili(;ance  (see  cli.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 

In  .lime  1!)58  General  de  Gaulle  came  to  power  in  France,  and,  in 
the  (.Iraft  constitution  of  the  Fifth  Kepnblic,  the,  French  Union  was 
U'ldaced  by  a  new  typ(‘  of  association  between  h'rancc  and  its  over¬ 
seas  i)ossessions,  the  French  Community  (Conmninaute  Frangaise). 
The  draft  envi.saged  ficc  association  between  France  ainl  its  foiiner 
colonies,  with  the  former  ser\  ing  as  senior  partner. 

The  federal  powers  to  the  French  Commimity — foreign  alfairs, 
(lefeu.so,  and  basic  poliiaes  on  economy,  linance,  strategic  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  higher  t'ducat ion-  -were  (  handy  delineated.  Its  organs, 
under  an  electcal  president  (who  was  also  tlie  president  of  the  Frencli 
]h‘]iuidic)  were;  an  Executive  Council  (composed  of  the  president, 
the  prime  ministcu's  of  member  staKcs  and  the  Fremdi  ministers  con¬ 
cerned  with  Conmiunily  alfairs)  ;  a  Senate  (with  membership  elected 
indirc.tly  by  ea<di  member  state  in  proportion  to  the  population); 
and  a  (  ourt  of  Arbitration.  Jii  a  general  referendum  of  September 

Iti.as.  the  draft  cotisl  it  lit  ion  was  submitted  to  .Metropolitan  France 
and  all  overseas  components  of  tin'  French  Union,  which  were  given 
fi-ee  (  lioice  to  accept  or  to  r(‘jcct  it.  Eejection  meant  immediate  and 
ei>m|i!el(‘  independence. 

(iiiinea  was  the  only  tmadtoi-y  of  the  Fremdi  Union  to  vote  "no'' 
in  the  refcrendiim.  'I'lie  "110“  vaae  was  nnnh'  jiossibh'  by  the  rapid 
rrrowth  of  nationalist  hading  in  (ininca  in  tin*  Ih.aO's  combined  with 
the  attainment  of  political  aseeiidancy  there  by  the  Democratic  Part}' 
cf  Guinea  (Parti  Demoeral i'jne  'h' Guinee  IMFl).  It  was  the  result 
(d  rhe  decision  made  by  the  Party's  leadership  dominated  by  Sekou 
I'oure.  d'ouiv  hinisidf  was  iniluenci'd  by  a  number  of  considerations, 
not  the  least  important  of  wliitdi  were  his  personal  ambition  to  be 
a  leader  of  an  indepeiukmt  federated  "West  Africa  and  ids  personal 
riv  alry  with  othei'  .\  frican  leadiu's  who  took  a  strong  pro-Coinmunity 
att  itude. 

\mong  other  factors  inllnencing  Party  leadership  were:  a  strong 
emotional  conviction  that  France  would  never  recognize  an  African 
state,  especially  a  fonner  colony,  a.s  an  equal;  a  strong  revulsion 
aiiainsi  a  continued  de|)eudence  on  France;  and  a  hope  that  foreign 
|■|•oll((mlc  and  political  assisttmee  would  he  fortlicoming  once  a  break 
with  France  had  become  :i  intt  urcoinpli.  'riieir  decision  was  also 
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prompted  by  ii  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  [)o.ssil)le  for  an  African 
state  to  be  independent  and  yet  reniain  in  the  French  Community. 
Ironically,  independence  was  granted  to  the  African  states  within  the 
Community  on  June  1,  1900,  but  this  constitutional  change  could 
hardly  have  occurred  had  it.  not  been  for  the  impetus  given  to  the 
independence  movement  in  West  Africa  by  Guinea’s  action  in  .Sep¬ 
tember  19.58. 


The  Growth  of  Nationalism:  1945-.’)8 

Nationalist  political  organizations  did  not  exist  in  French  We,st 
Africa  before  World  War  II,  but  sprang  up  and  developed  rapidly 
under  the  impact  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war.  Initially 
ethnic  and  r-  .  .  c  P  in  character,  they  soon  broadened.  Three  basic 
1  '4  politi'.-d  1  rtics  emerged — the  fatron  (boss)  parties,  the 

sociah  paciie  a -d  the  nationalist  parties.  Only  the  nationalist 
,!:u  •.•-etc  ajl.  ,u  unite  across  territorial  boundaries,  and  this  they 

nc'  111  :  i'.e  pow.wh;!  African  Democratic  Rally  (Rassomblenicut 
Dei!>''crati;pm  Afre.a .n- -RDA) ,  which  domin'''  .  J  th.c  political  life 
of  i  'le  French  Wr.  *  A  frica  and  F rench  Equatorial  Africa  in  the  1950's. 

'j  lie  pafv'  ■  .  _s  were  composed  of  local  notables  who  cooperated 

wit'ithc  1  '  h  administrators.  They  were  important  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  uia  js  ii!  the  late  ItMO’s,  but  thcii’  lac'k  of  popular  suppuit 
and  their  record  of  subservience  to  (he  Kreuch  scut  them  into  a 
decisive  decline  upon  the  extension  of  sidTrage  in  the  area. 

The  socialist  parties  wore  dominated  by  moiiil)ors  of  the  intellectual 
elite  educated  in  the  RKlO’s,  a  group  which  had  close  lies  with  French 
socialists  and  acted  in  unison  with  them,  d'hc  African  .socialists  com- 
maiulcd  s!q)port  among  native  it'.tidh'ct iials,  the  middle,  elass  and  the 
bolter  oducat<‘d  workers.  E.ce.iuse  of  their  French  orientation,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  (inahle  to  win  the  siipperl  of  the  common  people,  who 
followed  the  more  i-adical,  A fi’ica:i-oii(mtcd,  nationalist  loadoi’s.  It 
was  this  group,  for  a  time  closcdy  ;issociatcd  with  llie  French  Com¬ 
munists,  which  vras  to  doininale  tlie  African  political  scene.  Most  of 
its  members  received  their  political  training  in  the  Conuminist  Study 
( ii'oups  and  in  tlu'  lahoi-  luoviuuer.t.  d'hey  woiv,  by  and  lai'gc,  yomirrcv, 
less  I'dncatcd  and  less  French  in  their  outlook  iliac,  the  Socialist 
leaders. 

Four  major  political  groupings,  formed  on  et hnlc-iTgioiial  lines, 
emerged  in  (Ininea  in  I'.tla.  Tribal  ditl'eientiation  provided  the  only 
familial’  framework,  c'ven  though  ti-ihal  ditl'erences  had  lost  much 
of  their  traditional  signilicance  under  French  rule.  The  four  groups 
were;  the  Comile  dc  la  Masse  {Riinee  of  Lower  Gninc.n ;  the  Ainicale 
Gilbert  Vicillard  of  the  Fouta  Djallon ;  the  I’nion  de  Maude  of  Upper 
fininea;  and  the  Union  Forest iere  of  the  Forest  Region.  There  was, 
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ill  addition,  a  plolhora  of  smallc)'  organizations,  such  as  the  Union 
of  the  Senegalese,  the  Union  of  the  Toucouleur  and  otliei’S  (see  ch.  17, 
Political  Uynainics). 

Postwar  j)oli(ioal  conditions  favored  unified  political  action,  not 
only  at  the  (eri  itorial  level,  but  in  all  of  Fiench  Black  Africa.  Most 
of  the  new  nationalist  leaders  met  in  Bamako  in  October  194G  to 
discuss  a  counnon  program.  The  RUA  was  established  and  shortly 
had  branches  in  all  the  constituent  territories  of  the  AOF  and  in  parts 
of  the  AEF.  'I’he  socialists,  however,  led  by  sucli  well-known  figures 
as  Lamine  Gueye  of  Senegal  and  Diallo  Yacine  of  Guinea,  refused 
to  join  the  new  movement.  The  rift  with  the  socialists  brought  the 
EDA  into  close  cooperation  with  the  French  Communist  Party  in  the 
French  National  Assembly. 

In  internal  matters  the  program  of  the  EDA  was  egalitarian.  It 
denouneed  the  tribal  distinctions  and  social  ranking  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  society  and  also  the  inferior  position  of  women.  In  Franeo- 
Afriean  relations  it  rejected  the  jiolicy  of  assimilation  as  utopian 
and  hy])OcriTical,  s(res.sing  that  the.  African  cultures  were  different 
from,  I>ut  in  no  way  inferior  to,  French  culture.  The  program  cle- 
manded  fi'ce  and  equal  association  between  African  territories  and 
Metropolitan  France.  Holding  an  ideal  of  African  unity,  it  favored 
unification  of  the  (erritories  into  two  federated  entities  identical  with 
the  AOF  and  the  AEF. 

'I'lie  Guinean  parties  sent  11  delegates  to  Bamako.  Each  repre¬ 
sented  a  different  group,  and  they  were,  unable  for  some  time  to 
establish  a  unified  branch  of  the  EDA.  Formal  unity  was  achieved 
with  the  establishment  in  May  1047  of  the  Guinean  section  of  the 
ED.V,  called  the  1  liunocratic  Party  of  ( iuinea  (Parti  Demoeratique  de 
Guinee — PDG-EDA),  but  within  this  organization  internal  divi¬ 
sions  on  ethnic-regional  lines  were  initially  sti'ong.  Only  a  minority 

ill  the.  lb>n\vishij>  chiii^  lo  llic  Baiiiaku  phill  Ul  il  J  ^  U  i  ic  { they  'weie  soh- 

jected  to  persecution  by  the  French  administration. 

In  the  beginning,  PDG-EDA  strength  in  Guinea  was  negligible. 

'-uril  Uo'td'ty  ^nj  Bu*  I  i)  h.n 

of  other  parties,  of  which  the  most  inqiortant  weiT  tlie  Socialists  and 
a  pnfron  party,  the  Bloc  Africain  de  Guinee  (Guinea  African  Bloc- 
BAG).  In  the  first  elections  under  the  French  Union,  the  PDG-ED.\ 
elected  only  2  out  of  ,50  deputies  to  the  General  Council.  Undaunted, 
the  PDG-EDA  which  inereasingly  came  under  the  direction  of  young 
labor  union  leaders  led  by  Sekoii  'JYnre,  concentrated  on  building 
mass  support.  It  aimed  its  appeals  at  the  underprivileged  and  dis¬ 
satisfied — peasants,  workers,  w'omcn  and  youth.  The  growth  of  the 
PDG-EDA  coincided  closely  with  that  of  the  labor  movement  (see 
eh.  17.  Political  Dynamics). 
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'I'liti  biiildiip  of  mass  su[)i)oil  ami  the  e.xteiisioii  of  tlie  fram  liise 
iiiulcr  flic  Loi  Cadre  favored  tlie.  PDG-KDA.  Tlic  l)est  indication  of 
tlie  speed  of  its  ju^rowtli  ami  tlie  ell'ect i\ ene.ss  of  its  orj^anizatioii  ami 
technicpies  is  the  niinilier  of  di'iaities  it.  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Assembly  after  the  passage  of  tlie  Loi  Cadre- -58  out  of  Gi).  Tlie 
PI)(}-PDA  leaders  obtained  the  two  chief  posts  in  tlie  "ovcriiineiit 
of  Ciiinea;  Sehoii  'I'oiire  bi'cami'  tlie  African  vice-])resideiit  of  the 
Government  Council  (tlu'  Cabinet)  and  Saifoulaye  Diallo,  his  .-•ecoml 
in  command,  the  president  of  the  Territorial  Assemlily. 

The  local  strength  of  the  PDG-PDA  was  based  in  its  network  of 
village  party  cominittces  which  undermined  ami  gradually  siipeiseded 
tlie  power  of  both  the  Frencli -nominated  chiefs  and  the  few  remaining 
liaditional  chiefs.  Tlie  ivork  of  lite  committees  was  facilitated,  affm' 
PDG-RDA  electoral  victory,  when  the  new  government  curtailed  tl" 
liower  of  the  chiefs.  Village  ocniicils  and  eercle  councils  were  elected 
for  the  lirst  time  in  Ma\'  11)58,  giving  the  people  their  first  tast«  of 
active  jiarticipat ion  in  jiolitical  life.  In  the  overwlielmiiig  111?  jarity 
of  cases  the  comicils  were  doininaled  hy  the  PDG-PDA  (se-  a.  !7. 
Thilitical  Dynamies). 

Th‘>  PDG-PDA  grew  in  prestige  in  the  African  scene  outside  of 
Guinea  and  in  the  council  ■  of  tlie  PDA.  PDG  leaders  were  active  in 
the  African  labor  nriovement,  and  Hekon  'IVnire  was  one  of  tlie  fom  ders 
of  the  Gmieral  Union  of  Workers  of  Black  Africa  (Union  Gemhale 
des  Travaillenrs  d'Afrique  Xoire — UGTAX).  The  African  laho?' 
niovomeiit  began  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Comimmist-domiinii ed 
French  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Confederation  Generale  de 
Travail — CGT),  but  its  leaders  liroke  with  the  Conimunists  slnnily 
after  the  PDA  ended  its  parliamentary  alliance  witli  Froiicli  Com- 
munist  Party  in  11)50  and  rejected  (mmmimist  dictation  in  their  drive 
towards  realization  of  African  goals.  T’liey  retained,  however,  their 
.Afa  r.xist  concepts  and  organizational  techiiiqnos  (sec  ch.  Bk  Labor 
Pelal  ions  and  Organization;  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

French  concessions  and  the  speed  of  African  evolution  toward  seli- 
government  precipitated  n  crisis  in  the  PDA  in  1057.  TIk'  more 
conservative,  leaders,  like  Feli.x  Iloaphonet-Boigny  of  tlie  Ivoiy  (  Oast, 
favored  allegianee.  to  Fraiiee  and  a  federal  union  between  individual 
tendtories  and  France  of  the  type  which  was  eventually  realized  in 
the  French  Community.  Younger  leaders,  and  particularly  tlio,-e  of 
the  Guinea  and  the  Sudan  sections  within  the  PDA,  demanded  au¬ 
tonomy  and  the  miiticutioii  of  African  states  into  large  federal  e;i- 
tities  which  xvould  give  them  a  more  equal  relationship  witli  Fram  e. 
Bitter  rivalry  developed  between  IIonphoiiet-Boigny  and  Tome. 
Tliese  ditl'erenees  were  not  resolved  at  the  third  PD.V  (’ongre.'S  in 
Bamako  in  September  IDfiT.  wldeli  look  an  anil)igii()us  position  on 
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what,  form  iho  lies  willi  l''ruiic('  should  lake'  and,  thus,  hd't  ojxiii  tiu' 
way  for  each  territorial  branch  todeci<le  for  itself. 

'I'lio  PDG  foriimlated  its  future  jadicy  at  its  fourth  party  congress 
in  (Conakry  in  June  IDuS,  when  (leneral  de  Gaulle’s  access  to  power 
in  Franco  made  it  certain  that  changes  would  be  made  in  the  French 
Union  system.  The  congress  envistige.d  tln^  AOF  as  a  federated  state 
with  an  elective  legislative  assembly  and  an  exeentive  organ  wliich 
would  take  over  the  powers  then  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Over¬ 
seas  France.  It  proposed  a  French-African  (.'ominunity  to  consist  of 
Metropolitan  France  and  three  large  African  units — the  AOF,  the 
AEF,  and  Madagascar — all  four  to  be  united  on  the,  basis  of  complete 
equality  and  with  full  internal  sovereignty.  The  powtus  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  were  to  be  limited  to  linances,  debmse,  foreign  relations  and 
higher  education.  The  fed<ual  authorities  of  the  ('ominunity  were 
to  consist  of  a  parliament  and  a  cabinet. 

Goiin ill  do  AuiuUe  s  A'oimiiuiuly  pi  ojeri  >  iuiie  audei  the  iliimeuiute 

criticism  by  the  PDG.  The  major  objections  were  that  it  failed  to 
give  African  states  full  equality  witli  Fi-aiu'c  and  that  tlie  proposed 
o(  yw-vU,  weak  ..ith  -a  wimW 

contribute  to  the  “Palkani/.atioiv’  of  Africa.  Other  criticisms  were 
directed  at  the  absence  of  any  federal  legislative  body  and  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  olRces  of  the  ])residency  of  France  ami  iIk*  presidency 
of  the  Community. 

The  vigorous  ]>resenta( ion  of  the  Conminnity  project  by  (ieiK-ral 
dc.  Gaulle,  together  with  the  ])ersonal  support  of  ironpiioncd-Boigiiy, 
pci’suadcd  most  of  the  African  ])olitical  leadeis  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  accept  (he,  (^)mmnnity  proj(‘ct,  (‘ven  though  many 
were  sympathetic  to  (he  position  of  Toniv.  In  Guinea  (he  debate  and 
discnssioiw  r.recefling  the  Septeiobee  rofei’enduu!  wer(“  incre.'isinglv 
dominated  by  emotional  factois  winch  gradually  came  to  outweigh  all 
othei-  considerations.  The  most  important  point  in  the  minds  of  the 
PDG  leadms  and  their  followers,  was  (hat  France  was  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  'kVfrican  jiersonality'’  .and  its  eciu.a! 
woi'di  with  the“Fi-ench  personality." 

The  French,  on  (he  other  band,  refused  to  make  any  changes  to 
accommodate  the  Gtiinean  point  of  view.  .\t  (he  time  of  General  de 
Gaulle's  visit  in  Coiiiikry  in  .August  ID.'iS.  tlto  respective  French  and 
Guinetii’i  positions  were:  ‘‘If  yoit  don't  lilo'  (lie  Community  you  can 
leave,"  and  “Secession  is  being  forced  on  ns  ly  rcd’usal  to  rt'cogni/e  our 
just  doinands.”  In  (he  campaign  preceding  tlu'  referendum,  (he  PDG 
rallying  cry  was  “AVe  j)refer  to  he  poor  in  freedom  tlian  to  be  rich  in 
shivery.'’  The  determination  of  (he  PDG  leaders  to  drive  toward  im¬ 
mediate  independence  may  also  ha'c  been  bolstered  by  (heir  conlidence 
that  Guinea’s  rich  bauxite  ;ind  iron  d(‘])osits  woidd  make  an  independ- 
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C!i(  ocouomy  viable  and  by  llicii-  liope  of  assistance  from  other  African 
countries,  tlio  Communist  bloc,  and  possibly  the  United  States. 

On  September  28,  innS,  when  (Jnineans  went  to  the  polls,  95  percent 
of  them  voted  for  the  PDG  position  and  rejected  the  Community 
project.  On  October  2,  1958,  independence  was  formally  proclaimed 
by  the  Territorial  Asseml)ly,  and  t  he  country  was  named  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  (Republique  de  Guinec) .  The  Assembly  transformed  itself 
into  a  National  Sovereif>:n  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Government 
Council  resigned,  and  Sekou  Toure,  as  leader  of  the  majority  party, 
assumed  the  task  of  forming  a  now  govemmont. 
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CHAPTER  3 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION 


Guinea  is  situated  on  the  soul  Invest  eni  ed>,e  of  the  great  bulge  of 
West  Africa  between  7  and  12  degrees  iiortli  of  the  equator.  With 
an  area  of  approximately  94,900  square  miles — almost  the  size  of 
Wyoming — the  country  describes  a  thick  arc  east  and  southward  from 
the  coast.  Within  the  cur\  e  of  its  southwestern  boundaiy  lies  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  northern  part  of  Liberia,  the  oldest  republic  in  Africa 
(see  fig.  1). 

Guinea’s  outer  perimeter,  beginning  in  the  north,  touches  on  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea.  Following  to  the  east  and  south  are  Senegal,  Mali  and 
Ivory  Coast,  all  three  formerly  important  French  West  African 
colonies  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) .  The  maximum  distance  from 
west  to  east  across  the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Mali,  is 
approximately  450  milo>;.  The  greatest  north-south  distance,  from 
Mali  to  Liberia,  is  about  350  miles.  At  its  narrowest,  between  Mali 
and  Sierra  Tjcone,  tlio  central  arc  is  only  150  miles  wide. 

At  only  a  few  points  do  natural  terrain  features  coincide  with 
Guinea’s  2,000  miles  of  land  frontier.  Over  most  of  its  length,  the 
boundary  was  determined  by  administrative  consid-'rations  within 
the  terriloiw  of  former  French  West  Africa  or  by  diplomatic  agree¬ 
ment  between  France  and  other  powers  (seech.  2,  Historical  Setting). 
These  artilicial  boundaries  have  little  meaning  for  the  tribal  and  local 
groups  through  whoso  territories  they  were  drawn,  particularly  in  the 
many  areas  remote  from  tiie  centers  of  adminisi  ration  (see  ch.  4,  Eth¬ 
nic  Groups  and  Languages;  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies). 

The  coast,  measured  in  a  .straight  line,  is  170  miles  long,  indented  at 
many  places  by  wide  estuaries  with  low,  muddy  banks  backed  by  dense 
mangrove  swamps.  Kocky  spurs  jut  out  at  only  two  points — at 
Conakry,  the  capital  city,  which  is  built  on  an  island  extension  of  the 
spur,  and  at  Cap  Yerga,  about  50  miles  to  the  north.  Short  stretches 
of  line-sand  beaches  flank  Cap  Yerga,  but  they  are  unstable  and  may 
bo  washed  away  or  covered  with  debris  by  the  action  of  storm  winds 
and  waves. 

Many  sw'ainpy  islands  in  the  mouths  of  the  estuaries  and  just  oil’ 
Liio  coast  give  much  of  the  shoreline  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
delta.  Old  inhabitants  recall  that  this  dense  tropical  vegetation  once 
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provided  concealment  for  freebooters  preying  on  coastal  shipping  and 
for  the  security  patrols  operating  against  them.  The  tidal  range  is 
considerable — as  much  as  17  feet  in  some  places  during  the  cciuinoxes. 
Tides  are  noticeable  in  .some  coastal  rivers  for  a  distance  of  25  miles 
inland.  The  heavy  outflow  of  the  idvei’s  during  the  wet  season  is 
loaded  with  yellow  sediment  which  colors  the  coastal  waters  and 
builds  up  the  mud  deposits  supporting  the  mangroves  on  the  shoreline. 

The  dominant  featui-e  of  the  country’s  terrain  is  a  mountainous 
plateau,  extending  southeastward  from  Senegal  and  Mali  on  the  north 
into  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  Ivory  Coast  on  the  south.  The  rugged 
northern  portion  of  this  plateau,  with  heights  uj)  to  5,000  feet  above 
.sea  level,  is  knowm  as  the  Fouta  Djallon ;  its  southern  extension,  un¬ 
named  in  some  texts,  is  designated  as  the  Guinea  Highlands  in  others. 
I'he  Monts  Nimba  attain  an  (devation  of  G,070  feet  where  Guinea, 
Liberia,  and  Ivory  Coast,  meet  (see  fig.  5). 

Other  nofowortb}'  land  features  are  the  narrow  coastal  strip  witli 
its  steaming  tr()}>ical  swanij)s:  the  rolling  savanna  tablelands,  which 
a.verage  about  1,20()  feet  in  eh'.vation  and  extend  eastward  from  the 
Foiita  Djallon  and  the  adjacent  Guinea  Highlands;  and  the  I’egion  of 
dense  tropical  foresis  in  the  sontbern  Guinea  Highlands. 

The  climate  ranges  from  U-opical  to  subtropical  wiih  alternating 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  high  snrniner  temperatures  and  year-around  high 
daytime  humidity.  Heavy  rainfall — in  some  years  more  than  200 
inelies  in  the  Conakry  area — and  sustained  beat  are  characteristic  of 
I  ho  coastal  lowlands  and  the  forested  area  of  the,  southern  interior. 
The  climate  of  the  plateau  resembles  that  on  the  eastern  Gulf  coast 
of  the  TTiiited  States. 


rhe  heavy  rainfall  feeds  the  many  rivers  which  flow  down  from 
the  interior  plateau  throngli  deep  gorgc'S  and  over  nmnerons  water- 
faiis.  Ivivers  are  a  niajor  factor  in  the  country's  ci-onomic;  life.  Their 
flood  ]>lains  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  crop  yield. 

Souk;  are  navigable,  and  in  1901.  (uk'  was  I)eing  exploited  for 
liydroeh'Ctric  power.  'I'liose  wbicli  flow  down  the  western  side  of 
the  uplands  to  the  Atlantic  ari'  sliort  and,  dni'ing  tlie  wet  season, 
torrential.  The  most  impoi-tant  l  ivci-s  in  this  area  ai'e  the  Tvio  Xnnez, 
tlio  Kogon,  the  Fatala  and  the  Konkomv.  'Flie  more  extensive  eastern 
watershed  di’ains  into  the  ni)pei’  laaiclics  of  IVccst  Afiuea’s  longest  and 
most  iinpoitant  river  system."'  tlie  Xlger.  Senegal  and  Ganihie 
(Gambia). 

'The  population  is  esiitnated  at  appi'oximalely  2,.S00.000,  wltli 
an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  about  2.5  peicent.  Xo  complete  census 
has  ever  been  made.  'The  nnmlicr  of  non-.k frican  v(‘sldents,  mostly 
French,  is  reported  to  I)e  2.000  or  less,  ^foi'e  than  5.000  French 
nationals  left,  the  coimlrv  soon  after  IliC  eonniry  voted  for 
imh'pendenee. 
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Figure  5.  Topographical  Features  a 
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Fiijiirc  5.  M<ti<ir.  ToiKiijrnitliicdl  Fcaluri-n  ami  Wild  Animals  of  Guinea,  I960 


The  i)oi)ulnti(iii  comprises  about  10  tribal  f^'oups.  One  of  them, 
the  Foiilali,  iimiibers  over  1  million  pei-sons  and  makes  up  almost  40 
l)ercent  of  the  total  ])o])ulation.  They  were  a  cattle-raising  people 
who  fii-st  entered  Guinea  from  the  northeast  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
migi-atory  pirsloralists;  other  groups  came  in  the  seventeenth  century 
as  coiKpieiors.  Less  negroid  in  ai)pearance  than  the  earlier  inhabi¬ 
tants,  they  are  thought  to  represent  a  mixture  of  Negro  and  North 
African  physical  types.  Settling  in  the  Fouta  Djallon  area,  they 
quickly  dominated  the  inhabitants.  Freely  intermarrying  with  the 
local  ])eo]>le,  they  became  agriculturists  as  well  as  cattle-raisers. 
Militant  Moslems,  by  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  spread  Islam 
w  idely  in  the  area  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Other  tribal  groups  include  some  525,000  Malinkc,  mainly  farmers 
and  traders  who  inhabit  the  upper  Niger  region;  about  220,000 
.Soussou,  wlio  engage  in  agriculture  and  commerce  along  the  coast; 
100,000  Kissi  and  145,000  Guorze,  who  are  agriculturists  and  food- 
gatherers  in  the  forest  area  of  the  Guinea  Highlands.  Other  smaller 
groups  ar(^  scatleia'd  throughout  the  country  (see  cli.  4,  Ethnic  Groups 
and  I  languages). 

At  least  00  jM'ro'nt  of  the  people  live  in  rural  ai’oas  or  in  towns  of 
h'ss  than  5,000  iidiabitants.  'Fhe  most  densely  settled  areas  are  in  the 
fertile  sections  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  plateau  which  have  more  than 
one-third  of  the  country's  populatioii  tind  ai)pr()xiiuately  25  percent 
of  (lie  total  laud  area.  Th(>  lowe.et  po])ulation  density  i«  found  in  the 
le.hitively  dry  savanna  region  east  of  tlie  Fouta  Djallon  and  northeast 
of  tin*  Guinea  Ilighhiuds.  wlnue  oue-foiirlli  of  the  country's  population 
lives  (.1)1  almost  In  percent  of  its  area.  .‘4ome  densely  sctlled  district.s, 
however,  are  found  along  the  fertile  hanks  of  the  Niger  and  its  ])rin- 
ci|)al  tributaries  in  this  region. 

MA.IOR  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS 

( •niiieans,  when  writing  or  spiaiking  of  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
iry.  commonly  di.-ti aguish  foni-  main  i-c'gions:  Lower  Guinea  or  the 
eoa-tal  zone ;  Middle  Guinea  or  the  Font  a  Djallon  area  ;  Upper  Guinea 
or  the  savannas:  and  the  Forest  Region  or  .‘southern  (iuinea  (see  tig. 
1  ).  Some  (iiiinean  oliicial  ]mhlications  list  the  di'^tricts  within  each 
legion,  and  a])paiently  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
eventual  organization  of  the  national  administration  on  regional  lines. 

Lower  Guinea  (Coastal  Zone) 

This  generally  flat  and  wooded  coastal  zone  extends  inland  to  the 
t  M  arpments  of  (he  Fotita  Djallon.  .Vbont  00  miles  wide  in  the  north 
.and  100  miles  wide  in  the  .“.^outh.  it  eonti-aefs  to  ;i  width  of  less  than 
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30  miles  ill  the  center.  It  i.s  crossed  by  numerous  rivers  which,  after 
they  plunge  oiF  tlie  plateau,  meander  across  the  flat  land  into  wide 
and  deep  estuaries  on  the  Atlantic  or  lose  themselves  in  brackish 
coastal  swamps  wliich,  in  tlie  nortli,  may  extend  inland  for  a  distanw^ 
of  20  miles.  The  coastal  plain  usually  becomes  flooded  during  the  wer 
season  (see  lig.  1). 

Middle  Guinea  (Fouta  Djallon) 

The  Fouta  Djallon  rises  abiiiptly  from  the  coastal  plain  in  a  series 
of  steep  ascents,  some  of  which  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  On  the 
east,  the  ground  slopes  gradually  toward  the  rolling  tablelands  of  Mali 
and  the  upper  Niger  Valley.  This  funnel-shaped  region,  most  of 
which  is  more  tl'.an  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  covers  approximately 
24,400  square  miles  or  about  one-fourth  of  Guinea’s  total  area.  The 
central  portion  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  is  a  rectangular  plateau  about 
150  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  00  miles  wide.  It  averages 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  rises  to  heights  of  nearly 
5,000  fe(*t  in  the  north  and  the  south.  Tlie  northern  boundary  of  the 
region  is  contiguous  with  the  boundaries  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  Sene¬ 
gal  and  Mali  for  more  than  320  miles;  the  southern  boundary,  where 
major  ridges  extend  into  Sierra  Leone,  is  less  than  40  miles  in  extent. 

The  Fouta  Djallon  is  broken  in  many  places  by  granite  outcrop- 
jiings  called  tors.  Some  of  these  detached,  dome-topped  hills  are 
2,000  feet  high.  'I'he  plateau  is  gashial  in  many  places  by  narrow 
forested  valloys,  and  the  streams  which  run  down  its  sides  are  pic¬ 
turesque  with  rapids,  waterfalls  and  deep  gorges. 

"West  Africa's  largest  rivers  rise  in  the  Fouta  Djallon.  On  the 
northern  slopes  are  the  headwatei'S  of  the  Corubal  Liver  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea  and  (hose  of  (he  Gamhie  (Gamhial  and  .‘^t'negal  Piver-:. 
Kainfal!  draining  oil’  the.  eas(ei-n  slopes  feeds  (he  Niger.  In  the  south 
are  (he  sources  of  (he  Kaba  (Little  Searcies)  and  the  Kolente  (Great 
Searcies)  which  flow  into  Sierra  Leone.  The  western  slopes  supply 
the  Konkoure  and  other  rivers  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

'I'lic  inhabitants  of  (he  Fouta  Djallon  aie  mostly  Foulah,  who  com¬ 
bine  cultivation  with  (heir  traditional  occupation  of  cattle  raising. 
They  i>asture  (heir  cattle  in  (he  uplaiuls  during  the  rainy  sea.son  and 
bring  (hem  down  to  (he  ciiltiva  '^d  valleys  in  the  dry  season. 

Soils  are  generally  poor  in  i  northwest,  particularly  toward  the 
boundary  with  Portuguese  Guinea,  Many  upland  areas  also  sutfer 
from  f.xcessive  i)astnring  and  from  leaching  caused  by  the  commo’.i 
practice  of  brush  burning  during  the  dry  season  to  permit  the  growth 
of  pasturage  during  the  wet  season. 
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Upper  Guinea  (The  Savannas) 

I  ppei'  (iiiinea,  \vi!li  its  extensive  grassy  plains  or  savannas,  lies 
east  of  the  Fouta  J^jallon.  Rocky  spurs  from  the  plateau  extend  over 
100  miles  into  the  area  along  the  Mall  boundary  in  the  north  and  at 
one  point  farther  souili.  In  the  southwest,  along  the  Sierra  Leone 
boundary,  the  savanna  is  interrupted  by  the  Guinea  Highlands.  The 
entire  region  covers  a})proxiinately  37,300  square  miles  or  almost  40 
lierccnt  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 

Sometimes  called  the  Nigci'  Plain,  the  country  east  of  the  foothills 
of  the  Fouta  DjaPon  is  gently  rolling,  ox)en  terrain.  Deciduous  trees 
grow  along  tlie  streams  and  in  occasional  clumps  between  them. 
Granite  tors,  smaller  than  those  in  the  Fouta  Djallon,  here  and  there 
break  the  surface  of  the  plain. 

The  Forest  Region 

South  of  the  iSiger  Plain  is  the  Forest  Region,  an  area  of  approx¬ 
imately  19,000  square  miles  ^vedged  betweiui  Ivory  ('’oast  on  the  east 
and  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  traversed 
finin  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  by  the  Guinea  Highlands.  xMosl 
of  the  i-egion  is  1.500  feet  or  more  above  sea  level,  and  the  Monts 
iNimba  on  the  Liberian  frontier  rise  to  more  than  0,000  feet.  The 
Highlands  consist  of  a  series  of  dome-shaped  hills,  some  with  rat  hei¬ 
st  ee[)  ^lopos.  Most  of  the  tneti  below  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  is 
covered  with  dense  rain  forest,  which  extends  into  Ivory  Coast.  Li- 
beriii  tind  .Sierra  I^eone.  The  higher  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  more 
lightly  forested  :uul  some  detached  hills  have  crests  of  bare  rock. 
Large,  imrtions  of  the  rain  forest  are  almost  uninhabited. 

RIVERS 

I'nlilve  neighboring  countries,  Guinea  is  not  crossed  throughout  its 
leng-th  or  hieadth  by  a  river  system  flowing  in  one  direction.  Few 
of  its  rivers  flowing  down  either  side  of  the  interior  highlands  are 
navigable  foi'  moi-e  than  short  distances.  Flooded  during  the  rains 
and  blocked  by  sandbai-s  in  the  dry  season,  they  are  mainly  useful  as 
carriers  of  the  Avater  and  sediment  which  support  the  lush  vegetation 
and  crops  of  the  lowland  and  as  potential  sources  of  electric  power 
(see  ch.  24.  Indu.strial  Potential). 

The  most  important,  river  is  the  Niger.  The  fan-shaped  drainage 
system  of  its  niiper  i-eaches.  on  the  eastern  watershed  comprehends 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  country’s  total  area.  The  Nigei’'s 
flood  iilains,  in  the  savannas  are  assuming  increasing  agricultural 
impoitance.  From  .Tidy  to  Nor-ember,  river  steamers  ply  betwee-.i 
the  ra]hds  at  Koni-oussa  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  to  Bamako 
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in  Mali,  a  dishuico  of  approximately  ‘226  miles.  About  125  miles  of 
tills  distance  is  witliin  Guinea  (sec  fig.  1). 

From  July  to  November,  shallow-draft  boats  can  operate  for  about 
50  miles  up  the  Milo,  the  largest  southern  tributary  of  the  Niger,  as 
far  as  the  rail  terminus  at  Kankan.  During  the  dry  season,  trafiic  is 
limited  to  barges  which  are  poled  or  sailed.  Elsewhere  in  the  Niger 
basin  within  Guinea,  river  traffic  is  made  up  of  canoes  and  poled 
barges. 

Small  steamers  and  sailing  craft  can  ascend  the  larger  coastal 
rivers  for  varying  distances  during  periods  of  high  water.  The  most 
important  coastal  river  for  navigation  is  the  Eio  Nunez  which  flows 
into  a  wide  estuai}'  near  the  border  with  Portuguese  Guinea.  Ships 
drawing  up  to  19  feet  can  go  to  Victoria,  some  20  miles  from  the 
coast  at  the  head  of  the  esliiary,  Except  during  the  dry  season, 
vessels  with  a  draft  of  7  feet  are  usuall}'  able  to  prcxieed  25  miles 
beyond  to  Poke,  potentially  a  major  bauxite-proce.sslng  center  (see 
ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

The  Rio  Pongo  Estuary,  about  50  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  Eio 
Nunez  Estuary,  can  accommodate,  at  high  tide,  vessels  with  a  draft 
of  IG  feet — but  only  as  far  as  Boll'a.  A  narrow,  winding  channel, 
sometimes  obstruct erl  by  shifting  sandbars,  leads  about  10  miles 
through  mangrove  swamps  to  this  port  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
firm  ground.  The  sheltered  port  area  is  also  a  suitable  anchorage 
for  amphibious  planes.  The  Mcllacoree,  near  the  boundary  with 
Sierra  Leone,  is  navigable  for  luedinin-tonnage  vessels  for  about  the 
same  distance  to  Denty,  the  banana  and  pineapple  port  at  the  head 
of  the  estuary. 

CLIMATE 

.V  wei  reason  from  May  through  October  is  followed  by  a  dry  one 
from  December  through  March  in  the  monsoonal  cycle  characteristic 
of  the  West  African  coastal  zom*  fiom  Portuguese  Guinea  to  Nigeria. 
A[)iil,  May,  and  November  are  climatically  transitional  months  which, 
in  diil'erent  years,  may  he  wet  or  diy.  I'emperatures  and  humidity 
aiv  relatively  high  throughout  the  year  except  in  the  plateau  areas 
and  in  the  savamms  where  humidity  drops  perceptibly  during  the 
dry  season. 

I’lie  rains  are  brought  in  from  the  ocean  by  the  saturated  south¬ 
westerly  monsoons  whi<'h,  after  breaking  against  the  interior  ridges, 
carry  considerably  less  moisture  for  deposit  on  the  leeward  slopes. 
During  the  dry  mouths  of  January,  February,  and  ^larch,  the  dusty 
Sahara  desert  winds,  called  the  harmattans,  blow  toward  the  south¬ 
west  acro.ss  the  Sudanese  plains  and  the  savannas  of  the  Upper  Guinea 
area  the  coast.  The  sun  is  obscured  throughout  much  of  the  year — 
in  the  wet  season  by  clouds  and  in  the  dry  season  by  dust  or  the  haze 
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of  smoko  from  brush  firos.  Donse  morning  fogs  are  common  in  all 
seasons  during  cairn  weather. 

Each  of  the  geographical  regions  has  peculiarities  of  climate. 
Ix»wer  Guinea  has  the  highest  mean  average  rainfall  and  the  least 
annual  variation  in  temperature.  The  heaviest  rainfall  recorded  in 
West  Africa  occurs  rather  consistently  in  Conakry  in  Lower  Guinea 
where  the  mean  average  over  a  10-year  period  is  approximately  170 
inches  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  200  inches.  About  70  percent 
of  the  total  falls  during  July,  August  and  September.  Except  for 
the  Forest  Region,  I^ower  Guinea  also  has  the  highest  mean  relative 
humidity.  Heat  and  humidity  are  especially  high  a  few  miles  inland 
away  from  the  sea  breezes.  The  five  months  of  the  dry  season,  from 
December  through  April,  have  a  monthly  average  of  less  than  a  half 
inch  of  rain,  but  are  only  a  little  less  hot  and  humid  (see  fig.  6). 

In  Middle  Guinea  the  rainfall — about  75  inches  annually — is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  in  the  coastal  zone.  More¬ 
over,  temperature  readings  are  lower  and  the  range  of  humidity  per¬ 
centages  is  wider.  From  November  through  March,  daily  tempera¬ 
tures  may  range  between  54°  and  94°  F.,  with  the  mean  relative 
humidity  varying  from  93  percent  in  the  morning  to  29  percent  in  the 
evening.  In  July  and  August  daytime  temperatures,  lowered  by  the 
rains,  do  not  often  exceed  80°  F.  At  night  they  may  drop  to  C5°  F. 
Humidity  fluctuates  between  95  j)ercent  in  the  morning  and  84  per¬ 
cent  in  the  evening. 


Climate  in  Upper  Guinea  is  strongly  influenced,  from  November 
to  March,  by  the  dusty  harnwttmi.'^.  Temperatures  may  vary  from 
104°  F.  at  midday  to  55°  F.  at  night;  the  relative  humidity,  from  94 
percent  in  the  morning  to  37  percent  in  the  evening.  Heavy  rain¬ 
storms  may  occur  in  any  month  of  the  year,  but  most  of  tlic  yearly 
average  of  GG  inches  falls  during  the  June  through  September  period. 

The  Forest  Region  has  a  higher  mean  relative  humidity  than  any 
other  urea.  The  contrast  between  wet  and  diy  seasons  is  less  than  else¬ 
where  and  rainfall,  exceeded  only  in  the  coastal  zone,  is  more  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  Only  one  month,  January,  averages 
less  than  one  inch  of  rain. 


SOILS,  MINERALS  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Soils 

Soils  vary  considerably  in  fertility,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  they  contain  in  the  form  of  humus  or 
alluvial  loam.  Large  areas  in  the  country  are  covered  with  a  subsoil 
of  red  or  reddish-yellow  laterite  clay,  the  product  of  weathered  rocks. 
Chemically,  laieritc  is  a  residue  of  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides  left 
after  rains  have  washed  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and  most  of  the  silica, 
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FUjurc  G.  Mean  Maximum  Tempt  raturcs  and  Mean  Rainfall  of  Conakry  and  Kouroussa  in  Guinea  and  of 

Miami,  Florida. 


out  of  the  basic  rocks.  Laterite  can  be  made  suitable  for  crops  only 
in  its  loose  and  unencrusted  form  which,  when  mixed  with  humus, 
provides  jissimilable  nourishment  and  is  easy  to  till.  As  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  soils  under  cultivation  in  Guinea  would  be  used  for  forest 
or  pasture  land  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  (see  ch.  6,  Family ; 
ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential). 

In  the  coastal  zone,  soils  are  composed  mostly  of  sandstone  gravels 
washed  down  from  the  highlands  over  a  granitic  bedrock  and  covered 
with  lateritic  material.  This  land  tends  to  become  waterlogged  during 
the  wet  season.  In  some  reclamation  projects  along  the  coast,  cleared 
swamps  appeared  to  l)e  free  of  salt  water  but  were  found  to  be  too 
alkaline  for  rice  growing. 

In  the  Foiita  Djallon,  the  sandstone  bedrock  in  many  areas  on  the 
level  plateaus  is  covered  with  a  compact  lateritic  crust,  locally  called 
h&iccd  (no  trees).  The  soil,  however,  produces  pasturage  of  a  sort 
during  the  wet  sea,son.  Soil  conservation  is  a  particularly  serious 
])rol)leni  on  the  plateaus  as  the  lateritic  crust  makes  for  rapid  run-off 
of  rain  water,  which  cuts  deep  gullies  and  washes  the  soil  duwii  to 
lower  levels.  In  places  where  the  crust  is  loosened  hy  cultivation,  the 
soil, even  if  retained,  tcmds  to  be  leached  of  its]>laiit  untrients. 

In  the  Guinea  Highlands  the  laterit  ic  covering  disappears  and  the 
ground  consists  of  decomposed  granites,  gneisses,  (piartzites  and 
schists  which  provide  the  basis  for  a  fairly  rich  soil.  The  luxuriiint 
vegetation  there,  however,  is  the  restdt  of  high  ten  ii)e  rat  tires  and 
ahnud.ant  rainfall  rather  than  soil  fertility.  Dead  leaves,  which 
might  produce  a  layer  of  humus,  are  consumed  by  insects  or  fungus 
growths  tihnost  immediately  after  tluw  full  to  the  ground. 

The  savannas  of  Upjter  Guinea  have  the  same  ty])e  of  rocks  as  th“ 
(lUii'u-a  Iligiilaiids,  hut  tlie  latiM'it  ic  -oil  i  ea))]n‘ai's.  ill  most  placi’s  hu¬ 
mus  is  lacking  and  ctdt  ivation  is  hampered  by  the  jirolonged  dry  sea¬ 
son,  from  October  to  May,  when  the  ground  be-coines  cracked  and 
])arched  and  grass  tires  are  common.  .\t  the  heginning  of  the  wet  sea¬ 
son.  tall  grasses  and  rich  tree  foliage  (jiiickly  appear.  The  soil  in  the 
Niger  tliKid  plain,  with  its  high  content  of  alluvia!  loam,  has  excep- 
tiouallv  higdi  fertility. 

Minerals 

.Mineral  resources  are  limited  in  variety,  hut  a  few  items  are  found 
iii  large  (pianiities.  Important  dejmsits  of  hau.xite  and  iron  ores  are 
being  worked  and  constitute  a  major  source  of  national  income.  Other 
known  deposits  await  develoimient  (see  ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

In  addition  to  the  sites  being  woi-ked  on  the  lies  deT.os  near  Conakrv 
and  at  the  new  town  of  Kiinho  ne.ar  the  village  of  Fria  on  the  Kon- 
konre  Ttiver,  there  are  important  haiixito  deposits  near  Kindia,  about 
.SO  miles  nort  heast  of  Conakrv.  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  Tioke  and  Gaoual 
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ill  iiorl  Invest  cm  GuiiuMi.  Ollier  st  I'lita  have  been  found  on  the  enscern 
side  of  the  Foiita  Djallon — near  Dahohi  and  Tongue  and  at  a  point 
near  the  Mali  front  ier  (sex;,  ch.  21,  Industrial  Potential). 

Iron  on;,  like  haiixiti*,  is  found  in  several  ])laees,  but  only  the  deposit 
on  thoKalouin  Peninsula  in  the  vicinity  of  Conakry  is  being  woi'ked. 
Three  other  deposits  are  west,  of  the  Pouta  Djallon --one  in  the  south 
near  Foreeariah  and  two  in  the  north  near  Poke  and  Gaoual.  One 
dejiosit  is  in  the  Font  a  Djallon  soullieast  of  Teliinele;  several  others 
are  in  the  Foivst  Pegion,  near  P>eyla.  and  on  the  northei  n  slopes  of  the 
IMoiits  Niinha  southeast,  of  N’Zerekoi  e. 

Diamonds  were  fii'si  niiiu'd  near  Macenia  in  19o5.  The  princi])al 
finds  are  near  Kissidongou,  but  diamond-hearing  gravels  are  found 
at  vai'ioiis  places  witliin  tlie  rectangular  area  outlined  by  Kissidongou, 
Kei'oiiane,  Beyla  and  Macenia.  Initially  most,  of  the  stones  obtained 
were  of  the  industrial  tyiie.  luil,  since  the  late  lOaO’s,  excellent  gem 
stones  have  been  found  in  increasing  mnnlx'rs. 

Gold  is  present  in  some  of  the  (juartz  veins  and  in  the  gravels 
of  stream  Ixals  in  tin*  Niger  Valley,  ('specially  around  Sigiiiri  (see 
ch.  2,  Hi.storical  Setting;  ch.  21,  Industrial  Potential).  Prospecting 
(up  the  Tiidvisso  Piver  and  in  smaller  Niger  tributaries  west  of 
Siguiri)  has  met.  with  some  succe.ss  at  Dinguiraye  and  near  Kourou.ssa. 
Small  traces  of  gold  have  hi'cn  found  south  of  the  Niger  near  Kankan 
and  in  the  Fon'sl  Pi'gion  near  N’Z(uekore. 


Animal  Life 

lluman  encroachment  is  diminishing  the  varied  wild  ariiinal  life. 
In  many  areas  hunting  is  tlie  jirincipal  source  of  meat,  and  older 
villagers  say  that,  with  tiie  ex])ansion  of  cultivated  areas,  some  species 
iuive  disapiwaied  ahuo.st  entirely  from  certai?!  localities.  The 
decrease  in  animal  i)0])ulalion  is  also  ascribed  to  epidemics  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  diseases,  to  which  hovines  are  particularly  siiscept ihle.  Major 
inroads  have  also  been  made  by  professional  hunters  using  modern 
firearms  to  collect  ti'ojihies  or  commercial  protlucts  such  as  ivoi’y, 
hi(h‘S  and  furs. 

Kie])hanl.'^,  estimated  to  total  about  1.000  head,  herd  near  the  rivers 
in  various  iiarts  of  the  connlry.  The  juincipal  groujis  are  found 
along  the  Kogon  Piver  north  and  east  of  Poki',  along  the  Konkoure 
west  of  Dalaba,  along  the  Kolenli'  south  of  Kindia,  along  the  upper 
Niger  and  its  i  ribiitaries  west  of  Kankan  and  in  the  Guinea  Highlands 
I'ctwi'en  Ki.s.'^idougou  and  Ma'ienla  (see  lig.  5) . 

I lippo]M)lamuscs  are  numerous  in  the  major  rivers  wherever  there 
are  long  stretches  of  de<'p,  quiet  water  throughout  the  year.  The 
Niger  is  a  'particularly  favored  habitat.  Dwarf  hippopotamuses, 
weighing  about  hOO  pounds,  are  found  in  the  Forest  Region  near  the 
I>iherian  frontier. 
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liufTiilot's  of  vnrious  lypi's  arc  fominoii,  y)articiil!ii'ly  in  the  noi-fliorn 
<al))elaii(ls  aloii”'  (lie  Senegal  fionlier.  Siuiillcr  (y[H‘s  live  in  the 
forested  ai'cas  aromul  Iviiidia  in  f^owi'!' {duiiiea.  Ant  (dopes,  including 
the  hoiigos  with  whiti'  st  riped  reddish  coats,  I'oairi  in  (he  same  gen¬ 
eral  areas  as  the  hidl'aloes  and  in  tlu'  savannas  north  of  the  Kiger 
Eiver.  Lions  are  found  in  the  Fonta  Djallon  and  also  in  the  savannas 
as  far  south  as  (he  Ivory  ("oast  frontier.  They  lU'cy  mainly  on 
antelope  in  unsettled  ai-eas,  lint  they  ai'e  also  a  menace  to  domestic 
cattle.  They  are  a  favorite  farged  for  hunters.  Leopards,  valuable 
for  their  fur  and  more  common  than  lions,  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  Fonta  Djallon. 

(’himpanzei's  and  several  ty]>('s  of  monkeys  abound  in  the  forested 
areas.  Certain  v.-irieties  of  monkeys  are  ]-»art ienlarly  valued  for  their 
fnr.  Some,  which  rove  in  large  groups,  make  damaging  forays  on 
crops  and  on  any  exposed  foodstutfs  in  towns  and  villagcis.  Chim- 
])an/'e(*s  also  can  be  d(>si  met  ive  in  .settled  ariais, 

('rocodih“S  inIVst  the  swamps  and  the  waters  near  the  months  of 
(he  streams  in  (he  coastal  zone.  They  also  livi'  In  the  area  where 
the  Toniine,  River  flows  through  marshlands  near  the  border  with 
Forrngnese  (Tiiinea.  Snakes,  venomous  and  nonvenomons,  are  found 
(hronghont  (be  count  rv,  even  in  (he  towns.  Guineans  greatly  fear  the 
(h'.adly  green  mamba  and  the  viper,  both  of  which  are  encountered. 
Pythons  grow  to  b(>  g(t  to  -j."*  feet  In  length.  Reptile  skins  have  com- 
iiK'rcitd  value,  and  about  tons  are  handieil  amunilly  in  theKankan 
nnirket . 

Fresh-water  lish  are  a  supplemental  item  of  (he  diet  in  some  areas, 
])!U  t  ictdtirly  idong  the  st  reams  of  Fppt'r  Guinea  and  the  lower  sect  ions 
of  the  coastal  rivers.  Off  shoia*  and  in  the  estuaries,  tuna  and  various 
kinds  of  flat  fish,  including  sok*.  an*  found  in  snfneiiuit  ouantitics 
to  form  the  b.asis  for  ji  growing  indns(i-y  (see  ch.  ’23,  Agricultural 
Potent  ial ) . 

P)ird  life  is  plentiful.  In  diversity  they  range  from  birds  of  prey 
and  vnltur(*s  to  egrets,  parrots,  iielicans  ami  herons. 

Vegetation 

Vegi'tation  varies  with  climate,  (o])ogra]diy  and  latitude  (sec  fig. 
7).  Many  types  intermingle  in  (he  southern  Fonta  Djallon  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Gidiiea  Highlands,  Mangrove  forests  are 
confined  to  (he  brackish  waters  along  the  edges  of  the  coastal  lagoons 
and  cstnarie.s.  Their  stilt-like  roots  are  visible  above  water  and.  in¬ 
stead  of  ]>ene( rating  (be  soil,  divide  under  water  into  a  mesh  of 
rootlets.  'I'be  full-grown  ( ri'e,  so:ne(imes  at)  feet  in  height,  appears 
tobe  float ing tiprigbt  on  a  kind  of  raft.  Mangrove  wood  isextiemely 
heavy  and  hard.  M'ben  burned  it  generates  intense  heat,  and  it 
is  somet  imes  ns4‘d  for  making  chaivoal. 
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On  the  P'onfji  Djallon  phitoiins,  forest  trees  nre  scarce  or  entirely 
absent  except  in  wide  stream  valleys  and  in  the  Mamoii  area  near 
the  Sierra  Leone  boundary.  The  natural  vej^etation  consists  mostly 
of  brush,  shrubs  and  stunted  trees  able  to  grow  in  water  during  the 
wet  season  and  in  pandied  soil  the  leinainder  of  the  y(‘ar.  Rubber 
trees  grow  wild  in  the  Pita  and  Labe  amis  and  wild  coffee  shiaibs 
near  Manion. 

In  the  savannas  of  Upper  Guinea  the  predominant  vegetation  is 
sevei-al  species  of  grass  whii'h  in  the  wet  season  gi'ow  to  heights  of 
5  to  10  feet.  Deviduons  trees  grow  in  .scattered  clumps.  Grass  fires 
are  a  seasonal  occurrence,  and  the  ti-ees  have  developed  a  heat-resistant 
bark.  They  are  useless  as  timber.  Vegetation  is  densest  along  the 
streams  where  the  large  baobab  trees  are  found.  Their  trunks  some¬ 
times  i-each  feet  in  diameter,  hut  they  are  usually  less  than  50  feet 
in  heiglit.  T'Ik'v  hear  an  edible  gourd-like  fruit,  commonly  called 
‘‘monkey  bread,”  which  contains  a  jdeasant  cool-tasting  pulp.  Their 
wood  is  light  and  soft.  'Their  hollowed  trunks  are  sometimes  used 
as  human  habifation.s. 

In  the  Fore,-.!  Ih'gion  south  of  the  savannas  the  trees,  which  some¬ 
times  reach  a  height  of  1:10  feet,  ju'ovide  a  permanent  overhead 
canopy  of  foliage,  llauiboos,  ferns  and  entanglements  of  clinging 
vines  are  common.  Codee  shrubs  also  grow  wild  in  the  area.  Teak 
and  ebony  are  found  in  the  Guekedou  and  N’Zerckore  districts  in 
suflicient  (|iianlily  foi'  conuncrcial  cx])l()ital ion. 

Poi'csted  arc'MS  iii  various  parts  of  the  country  contain  several 
typ('S  of  useful  trees.  One  of  these  is  t Ik'  silk-cotton  or  kapok  tree 
whose  seeds  are  cov(>re(l  with  a  silky  liber  used  as  a  filliug  for  mat- 
tiess(‘s  and  cushions.  Oil  from  the  .seeds  is  used  for  making  soap. 
'J'he  fruit  of  several  species  of  palm  [unvidi'  oil  n.sed  in  candles  and 
soa]).  The  seeds  of  the  shea  tree  jirovide  a  fat  kmown  as  shea  butter 
wliich  is  used  for  food  and  for  ilhiminaliug  pur])oses. 

PEOPLE 

In  th('  ahsence  of  a  com])ieh(‘Usivc  rauisiis,  jiojmlatiou  statistics 
for  Guinea  generally  are  based  on  estimates  of  local  administrators 
or  represent  conclusions  drawn  fioin  the  lesults  of  samplings  made  in 
lh54-55  by  a  demogra])hic  mission  under  Fi-euch  auspices.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  reliable  vital  statistics,  the  goverument  in  February 
19G1  established  a  Pui'eaii  of  Statistics  whose*  duties  include  making 
s]X'cial  studies  of  the  populal  ion.  (ininea  census  takei’S  probably  will 
not  euconnfer  the  general  suspicion  and  uucooperat  iveness  expei-ienced 
by  the  earlier  Freneh-cont rolled  iiussion.  Major  lu-oblems  affecting 
the  ace'iiracv  of  results  remain  to  be  overcome,  however,  including 
the  lack  of  <pialilled  and  dependable  enumerators  and  the  fragmentary 
chai'actcr  of  birth,  death  and  mai'riage  ivcords. 
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Figure  7.  Principal  Natural  Vegetation  Features  of  Ouinea. 


Ofliciiil  (^uiiioan  csliiniiles  in  lOnS  pliicnd  (lio,  tolal  ])()piiliition  at 
approxiinalely  2,7r)l,r)()0  (sac  (al)le  1).  l‘r(\siinial)ly  l.liis  figure  in- 
cliuled  some  8,000  non-Afriean  foreigners  living  in  (lie  country  at 
tlie  lime.  Assuming  an  annual  rale  of  growl h  of  ‘21')  percent,  as  esti- 
maled  by  (Juinean  ollieials,  the  lolal  ])opulation  in  1901  would  be 
about  2.8  million. 

The  average  poj)iilalion  densily,  based  on  Ibe  above  figures,  is  29 
per  square  mile  which  is  about  average  for  West  African  coastal 
countries,  the  low  being  20  per  sqnai-e  mile  in  Liberia  and  the  high, 
98  ])er  .square  mile  in  Nigeria. 

'Pile  uneven  distribution  of  Ihe  population  throughout  the  country 
reflects  varialions  of  climale,  terrain  and  vegcfalion,  but  there  arc  no 
cenlers  of  great  populalion  density  and  no  large  uninhabited  regions, 
d'he  heaviest  (;onc<‘nl  ration,  020  ])er  s(piare  mile,  is  in  the  District  of 
(^onakry,  which  includes  the  cily  pi-o])er  on  Toinbo  Island  and  its 
suburbs  on  ihe  narrow  ICalouin  Peninsula  (see  1  ig.8). 

Fdsewheie  ihe  highest  po])ulalion  densil  ies  ai'c  found  in  the  central 
poilion  of  the  Foiila  Djallon  and  in  ihe  soiilhorn  paifs  of  the  Forest 
Kegion.  Labe  and  I'ita  in  the  Foul  a  Djallon  have  approximately  8G 
and  79  persons  ])ei’  square  mile  res])ectively.  Both  districts  enjoy  the 
most  agreeable  climate  in  Guinea.  The  most  heavily  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Forest  Begion  are  Guekedou  and  X'Zerckore  wdiich  aver¬ 
age  ap|)roximately  74  and  94  persons  ])er  squai'o  mile  resi)ectivehv. 
This  region  is  favored  in  its  resources  of  wild  fi-uils,  nuts  and  game. 
Gro|)s  can  be  grown  with  little  eH’ort  where  the  land  has  been  cleared. 
Lowest  densities  are  in  Upper  Guinea  wbere  they  vary  from  9  ])er 
s<iuare  mile  in  Dabola  distinct  to  18  per  square  mile  in  the  Dinguiraye 
district.  The  Gaoual  di.sti-ict,  adjacent  to  Portuguese  Guinea  in 
Middle  Guinea,  is  also  spar.sely  s(>ttled  with  IG  persons  i^er  square 
mile.  These  are  ])lains  areas  which,  like  the  areas  along  the  Niger 
and  its  t  ribularies.  are  too  dry  and  infertile  to  support  the  large  cattle 
h.erds found  in  the  Fouta  Djallon. 

Des])ile  its  low  overall  I'lojiulation  density  (15  per  square  mile), 
some  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  ])cople  in  the  entire  country  are 
found  in  certain  areas  of  lTp])er  Guinea,  paiticularly  along  the  Niger 
and  Milo  Bivers.  Between  Kankan  and  Siguiri,  where  there  are 
many  villages  with  8,000  or  more  iidiahitants  only  a  mile  or  two  apart, 
population  density  is  about  180  a  siiuare  mile.  Population  increases 
m:iy  l)c  expected  in  tbe  Niger  Valley  if  plans  to  improve  methiods  of 
rice  cultivation  are  realized,  and  around  Gaoual  if  the  iron  and  bauxite 
de])osits  tbere  are  developed. 

Settlement  Patterns 

At.  least  90  percent  of  the  ])eople  li\  in  hamlets,  villages  or  towns 
of  less  than  .5,000  persons.  (Inly  7  jmjinlation  centers,  including 
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Tabic  1.  Areas,  Populations  and  Avcrar/c  Population  Densities  of  Geographic 
Regions  and  Their  Subdivisums  in  Guinea,  1959 


(iponraphtc  Kceions  iiini  Tlmir  Adiiiinislrulivu  Area  (stiuare  I’opiilatlon  Average  Den- 

Suliillvisioiis  miles)  sily  (per 

square  mile) 


Lower  Guinea  Region: 

(Conakry _ 

RofTa _  . 

Rok^- _ 

Dnbr^k.i _ 

I'riii  (inctiiflcfl  in  DiiLreka). 

TM)r',eariaU _ 

Kincliii _ 


1  in 

2,  317 
4,  200 
2,  101 


78,  388 

00,  inn 

S.O,  750 
83,  154 


1.  785 
3,  408 


04,  800 
no,  448 


Total  for  Region. 


14,080  488,  73!)  i 


Middle  Guinea  Region: 

Dalalm  _ 

G.'iounl  _ 

LnbA _ 

Mali _ 

Marnoii _ 

Pita _ 

Teliinr-R _ 

Ton  gut' _ 

Youkounkoiin _ 


101,72!)  i 
71,  818  II 
2.57,  155  || 
122,  817  !j 
81,  700  ij 
125,  300  ;| 
no.  211  ij 
0!),  840  I 
.54.  810  I 


Tot.al  for  Region. 


24,  443  1  995,  380 


Upper  Guine.'i  Region;  I 

1 

1 

Paboki _ _ 

3,  474 

.32.  448  1 

I  9 

Dinguir.ave  _ _ _ _ 

2,  817 

.50,  079 

18 

F.aranah . . . 

5,  0.57 

74,  154 

I""! 

Iv'ankan _ _ _ _ 

10,  010 

1 57,  002 

'  15 

Kouroiissa .  . . . . 

0,  332 

84,  200 

13 

Sigiiiri _ _ _ 1 

9,  023 

1  J  .^‘1,  t  t  1 

17 

Tot.'il  for  Region _  _ j 

37,  313 

;  5.5.3,  314  ||  15 

I’oresl  liegion: 

1  . 

j 

Revla _ 

1  0,  730 

141,  .500 

1  21 

Kerouaiie  (included  in  Rcvl.a) _ 

Guf'kf'dou  _  _  _  _ 

1 ,  005 

118,  920  j 

1  74 

K'issidougou _  _  _ 

3.  424 

127.975 

1  37 

M.qcenta _  .  .  . _ _ 

.3.  302 

114,  .500 

34 

?> 'Z^rekore _  __  _  _ 

.3,  n.3i 

211, 209  ' 

i  .54 

Total  for  Region _ _  ..  _ 

19,  0.58 

714,  no  1 

i 

i! 

GRAM)  TOTAL _ 

91,  900 

i2,  751,  549  1 

II  29 

Source:  Ad:i()l<'fl  from  Mannidou  Traorc  Ray 
dc  Guinfe,  pp,  20,  21. 


Autra,  Connnissnnct  <h  la  R6piihlique 
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Figure  8.  General  Distribution  of  Population  by  Administrative  Region  in  Guinea.  1959 


Conakry,  1iave  more  than  10,000  inhabilanfs  and  only  10  have  bet  ween 
5,000  and  10,000  (see  table  2).  Many  towns,  including  some  of  the 
district  capitals  with  more  than  10,000  people,  are  no  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  villages  with  a  central  market  place  and  few  com¬ 
mercial  or  public  buildings. 


Table  £.  Guinean  Towns  with  Populations  of  5,000  of  Over  in  1969 


Total 

Re  clonal 
ropiilation 

Copulation  of 
Town.s  Over 
6,000 

Rpjdonal 
Total  for 
Towns  Over 
5,000 

Teroent  of 

Re  clonal 
Population 

In  Towns 
Over  5,000 

Lower  Guinea.. _ _ 

488,  739 

119,  600 

24.  4 

Conakry _  _ _ 

Kindia  _  . 

Hok6 _ _ 

Fordcariah _ _  .  .. 

Kimbo-F’ria _  .  . 

5,  000 

Middle  Guinea _  . 

955,  386 

3.  7 

I.abd _ _ _ 

12,  500 

Mamou _ _ 

9,  000 

Pita. _ ' 

6,  700 

Tougud.  _ _ _ 

8,  900 

Upi)er  Guinea _ _ 

553,  314 

53,  400 

9.  6 

Kankan _ 

29,  000 

Siguiri _ 

12,  700 

Dabola _ 

5,  600 

Kourousaa _ 

. 1 

6,  100 

Forest  Region _ 

714,  no 

33,  000 

4.  6 

Maeenta _ 

HRnRiiSI 

N’Zdrdkord _ 

1  10.500 

Bevla _ 

Kisaidougou _ 

GRAND  TOTAf, . . 

2,  751,  549 

243,  100 

8.  8 

Source;  Adapted  from  Mamndou  Traore  Rayautra,  Connaissance  de  la  Ripublique 
de  Gvinie,  pp.  f)-8  and  20-21;  Guid’  A.  0.  F.  L'Afrique  Occidenlale 
Franqaise  el  le  Togo,  1958-1959,  pp.  287-334. 


Guineans  of  the  same  ethnic  origin  (end  to  group  together,  although 
no  large  region  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  members  of  a  single 
ethnic  group.  For  example,  Foulah  villages  are  found  in  predom¬ 
inately  iMalinke  areas  as  are  IMalinkc  villages  in  Foulah  areas.  Some 
large  villages,  paiiicularly  in  Upper  Guinea,  may  he  divided  into 
sentinns  or  quarters  each  occu])ied  by  a  ditTerent  ethnic  group.  In 
other  instances,  as  among  the  Ihussari  and  Coniagui  of  the  northern 
Fouta  Djallon,  relatively  new  villages  may  he  arranged  around  a  so- 
called  mother  village  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages).  A 
modification  of  this  pattern  is  found  in  Upper  Guinea  along  the 
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Niger  and  its  principal  tributaries  where  pairs  of  villages,  both 
bearing  the  same  name,  are  often  found  separated  by  a  stream,  one 
of  the  pair  being  the  “mother  village”  and  the  other  a  newer  offshoot. 
An  example  is  Dialakoro  (literally  old  Diala)  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Niger  and  Dialakoura  (new  Diala)  opposite  on  the  north  bank. 

Villages  typically  consist  of  family  groupings  of  mud-walled, 
thatch-roofed  huts,  dhii  roofs  ui’C  common  in  larger  places,  especially 
on  the  coast.  The  placement  of  the  huts  does  not  necessarily  follow 
a  rigid  pattern  even  within  the  same  ethnic  group,  and  the  physical 
plan  of  a  village  may  be  determined  by  its  chief,  by  the  terrain  or 
simply  by  the  whim  of  tlie  householders.  Family  groups  usually 
occupy  adjacent  dwellings,  and  a  large  family  may  occupy  a  group  of 
20  or  more  huts.  Such  a  cluster  ordinarily  includes  kitchen  huts, 
grain  storehouses  and  animal  shelters  (see  ch.  -1,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages). 

The  number  of  villages  and  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants 
in  19.59  was  4, .‘ISO  according  to  official  Guinean  sources.  The  Forest 
Legion  bail  2,013,  Upper  Guinea  1,084,  Middle  Guinea  048  and  Lower 
Guinea  OOS.  Lower  Guinea,  with  the  fewest  villages,  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  population — about  24  percent — living  in  towns  of 
5,000  or  more.  Comparable  percentages  for  other  regions  are :  Upper 
Guinea,  10.7  peiccnt;  the  Foi-esj  Legion,  4.6  ])ercent;  and  Middle 
Guinea,  3.7  percent  (sec  tables  1  and  2). 

Composition 

Samplings  made  by  the  demogra])hic  mission  in  1954-55  indicate 
some  excess  of  females  over  males  in  the  total  ]>opulation.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  seems  to  be  greatest  in  the  Fouta  Djallon  w'here  women  are 
reported  to  outnumber  men  by  about  25  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  district  capitals,  and  notably  in  Conakry,  there  are  more  males 
than  females.  Evidently  young  men  in  considerable  numbers  are 
leaving  the  villages  for  employment  in  the  towns,  many  of  them  to 
remain  permanently. 

The  estimated  overall  national  ratio  of  908  males  for  each.  1,000 
females  contrasts  with  a  ratio  in  the  Eoiita  Djallon  in  Middle  Guinea 
of  779  males  to  1.000  females.  However,  in  Upper  Guinea — the  most 
sparsely  po])inaled  region  in  the  country — the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
is  estimated  lobe  a])prf).ximalelv  equal. 

The  apparent  age  distribution  in  Guinea  is  typicul  of  economically 
undeveloped  countries  in  getieral.  Birth  and  death  rates  are  high  and 
life  expectancy  is  short.  The  birth  rate  in  1954.  the  latest  year  for 
which  information  is  availahle,  was  calculated  to  bo  approximately 
62  live  births  for  each  1.000  persons  (the  similar  figure  in  the  same 
year  in  the  United  States  was  24.6  per  1,000).  The  19.54  death  rate 
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was  placed  al  40  per  1,000  (as  contrasted  witli  O.!!  per  1,000  in  tlie 
I  lilted  Stales).  A<2;o  grouj)  estimates,  uncertain  as  they  are  in  the 
area,  leave  no  doubt  that  a  relatively  lar^e  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  between  the  a^esof  IHand  fit)  (seetable  0;  fig.  0). 

Movement 

Statistics  on  ]>opnlalion  movement  are  lacking,  but  one  seasonal 
jialtem  is  known.  Jl.  involves  mostly  tanners  of  noilh western  Guinea 
who  spend  part  of  each  year  in  Senegal  and  Gamble  (Gambia)  raising 
and  harvesting  peanuts  for  local  growers.  'Fbe  migiants  are  attracted 
by  lelatively  good  wages  which  may  include  transportation  costs. 
For  young  men  the  sojourn  away  from  home  is  atlra.ctive,  not  only 
as  an  opportmilly  to  earn  money,  but  also  as  a  chan(;c  for  adventure 
and  as  a  source  of  pn^stige.  .\notber  seasonal  movement  involves 
Foulali  cattle-raisers  who  take  their  herds  to  the.  liigbhuids  in  the  weL 
season  and  return  to  pasture  (hem  in  the  valleys  in  the  dry  season. 


Tublr  .j’.  Aye.  Distriliutuin  of  the  I'oyutution  of  (luinea,  IDoJf 


At;<:  (aoiiij  j 

1 

'I'onil  j 

I’upulatlon  1 

rcrceiit  of  Total 
Population 

1 

1 

rii(i(‘r  5 .  .  . . . .  1 

■IfiO,  18S 

18.  2 

n,  M . . . i 

G13,  191 

23.  9 

15  to  d!) _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,  198,  089 

40.  6 

50  and  over . . . . . . ] 

289,751 

11.  3 

't’otal . . . . . . 

2,  570,  219 

100.  0 

Ssoiircc:  .Adantcd  from  I'liitcd  Xatioiis,  Demogrttyhic  Yearbook,  IboO,  p.  109  and 

p,  i.io. 


In  Fpper  (ininea  many  young  men  from  the  villages  seek  jobs  in 
the  towns  during  the  dry  season.  Some  go  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone, 
(iliana  and  Ijibei-ia,  wliorc  they  mav  lind  woik  as  peddlers  of  cola 
nuts,  rice  or  ])alin  oil.  'I'ho  snec(“ssfiil  oiios  go  home  pioudly  before 
the  wet  .season  begins,  but  the  less  fort  imalc  ones  are  apt  to  stay  behind, 
ashamed  to  return  empty-handed.  Other  villagers  in  F])pci’  Guinea — 
in  some  years  ns  many  as  10.000 — go  to  (lie  Signiri  gold  lields  which, 
(luring  the  dry  season,  annually  attract  80,000  to  100.000  persons,  in- 
elnding  single  men  and  family  groups.  They  leave  behind  villages 
which  ai'o  temporarily  deserted  except,  for  a  few  women  and  old  men. 

Marmk(''s  from  the  savanna  districts  are  attracted  to  the  Forest 
Legion  where  they  engage  in  small-scale  trade,  especially  in  cotToo. 
Those  who  prosper  nsually  return  to  their  home  villages  every  two 
or  ihi'oe  years  to  display  (heir  success,  and  they  may  continue  to  pay 
taxes  there.  Others,  particularly  in  the  Kankan  district,  actually 
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have  two  domiciles — one  in  their  home  village  and  another  one  in  the 
Forest  Region.  Probably  many  in  this  group  are  included  in  the 
population  counts  of  both  districts.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  his¬ 
torical  spread  of  Malinkes  from  Upper  Guinea  southward  into  the 
Forest  Region  is  still  taking  place  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages) . 

The  movement  of  young  men  from  the  villages  to  the  principal 
towns  seems  to  be  accelerating,  but  it  has  by  no  means  assumed  major 
proportions.  The  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  population  cen¬ 
ters  are  Conakry,  the  national  capital  and  chief  port,  and  Kankan, 
which  has  been  commercially  stimulated  by  road  improvements  and 
agricultural  development  projects  in  the  Niger  Valley.  In  the  country 
as  a  whole,  however,  population  movement  continues  to  be  impeded 
by  limited  transportation  and  communication  facilities  and  by  the 
absence  of  industrial  activity  except  in  a  few  centers  (see  ch.  27, 
Domestic  Trade).  Moreover,  family  ties  and  local  attachments,  if 
they  are  weakening  in  the  younger  generation,  still  remain  strong 
(see  ch.  6,  Family;  ch.  7,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living). 


[  GnirT^a  United  btates 


Sotirce:  Adapted  from  United  Nations,  Demographic  Y earhook, _ 1 959,  pp-  109, 

150.  ouU  The  Work)  Almanac  anti  Book  of  Facts  lor  1957.  p.  316. 

Figure  9.  Composition  hy  Age  Groups  of  the  Populations  of  Guinea  and  the 

United  States,  1955. 
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Major  Towns 

Conakry,  with  a  popuhit  ion  of  78,400,  is  tlie  seat  of  tlio  national 
government  and  by  far  the  largest  center  in  the  country.  Most  of  the 
few  other  towns  of  any  size  are  capitals  of  administrative  districts, 
and  none  of  them  yet  plays  a  major  role  in  national  life.  Only  seven 
towns,  including  Conakry,  have  as  many  as  10,000  inhabitants:  Kan- 
kan,  20,000;  Kindla,  25,000;  Siguiri,  12,700;  Labe,  12,500;  N’Zerekore, 
10,500 ;  and  Macenta,  10,500.  Some  other  towns,  though  smaller,  are 
noteworthy  for  particular  activities.  Among  them  are:  Kimbo,  more 
rhan  5,000;  Boke,  6,000;  and  Kouroussa,  6,100  (see  table  2).  Both 
Kimbo  and  Boke  are  growing  rapidly  (see  ch.  27,  Domestic  Trade). 

Conakry 

Conakiy,  second  only  to  Dakar  among  West  African  ports  in  ton¬ 
nage  capacity,  is  situated  on  Tombo  Island  about  35  miles  from  the 
Sierro  Leone  boundai^.  The  island,  about  two  miles  long  with  a 
maximum  wndth  of  one  mile,  is  an  extension  of  the  Kaloum  Peninsula 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  causeway  about  200  yards  long.  The  land 
approacli  to  the  city  is  by  way  of  a  railway  and  highway  built  on  a 
narrow'  ridge  of  black  rock  rich  in  iron  ore.  This  ridge  extends  some 
25  miles  southwestwax'd  fioin  tlxo  Mount  Kakoulima  which  rises  more 
than  3,300  feet  above  the  plain  east  of  Dubreka.  The  ridge,  at  points 
350  feet  liigli,  is  boi'dered  on  eitiier  side  by  steaming  mangrove  sw’araps 
whicli  ai'e  being  Idled  in  gradually  by  dumped  refuse. 

Farther  olF-shoiv,  fi-om  two  to  eight  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Conaki’v,  are  the  lies  de  TjOS — ^three  large  and  three  small  islands. 
The  largest  is  appi’oxiinately  six  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  They 
have  I'ich  bauxite  deposits  and  are  also  valuable  because  they  give 
(  Vnakiy  some  pi'otection  from  wind  and  ocean  currents.  The  Conakr}' 
port  improvement  progi'am  for  1061  included  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  addoional  modeni  facilities  (o  increase  capacity  for  handling 
iron  and  bairdle  ores,  alumina,  and  bananas  and  other  perishable 
fruits  (see  ch.  24,  Industrial  Polentia.;.  The  city  is  well  laid  out  with 
broad  tree-shaded  streets  forming  I’ectangular  blocks.  The  airfield 
is  about  nine  miles  noi'lh.east  of  th.e  city  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp  south 
of  the  railroad. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  C^onakry  are  engaged  in  activities  con- 
nc'  led  with  government,  the  port  or  I’elated  cominei’cial  enterprises. 
Indust  i-y  is  limited  mainly  to  qnarn’ing  ii'on  ore  by  scooping  it  into 
railway  dump  cars  from  the  rich  oi’e  bed  five  miles  east  of  the  port. 

Only  al)out  35,000  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  city  proper;  the 
other  43,400  reside  in  the  suburbs.  These  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
Kaloum  Peninsula,  an  area  of  aixproxlmately  120  square  miles,  and 
are  within  the  city’s  administrative  district. 
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Kankan 


Situated  on  level  ground  on  westcni  bank  of  the  Milo  River 
about  50  miles  south  of  its  conllueiieo  with  tbe  NigoTj  Kankan  is  the 
])rinci])al  town  in  Upper  Guinea  and  tlu^  second  largest  in  tUecountiy. 
]t  is  on  the.  nortbcni  edge  of  (he  wooded  grasslands,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1,200  feet  above  sea  level;  tbe  area  marks  tbe  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  Forest  Region  in  the  south  and  tbe  open  savannas  to  the 
east  and  north. 

Kankan  has  tong  been  the  leading  market  town  in  this  region  having 
been  coimectcd  with  Conakry  by  rail  in  1911  and,  still  earlier,  by  road 
with  the  Fouta  Djallon  to  the  west,  Afall  to  the  north,  Ivory  Coast  to 
tbe  east,  and  the  Forest  Region,  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  to  the  south. 
Its  commercial  imj)ortanc,e,  is  further  enhanced  by  its  location  at  the 
bead  of  the  boat  service  down  the  Milo  and  the  Niger  Rivers  to 
Uamako  in  Mali.  'J'bc  movement  of  market  products  was  also  fa- 
(•ilitat(al  by  the  com]'>letion,  in  1950,  of  a  modern  concrete  l)ridge  across 
tbe  IMilo  to  replace  the  small  pole-oi)erated  ferry  connected  with  routes 
to  the.  east  and  south.  An  air  landing  field  is  located  ju.st  wc.st  of  the 
towm. 

Kankan  is  the  capital  of  tlie  cf)untry's  largest  administrative  dis¬ 
trict,  covering  an  area  of  more  th.an  10,500  srpiare  miles — slightly 
larger  than  I  he  slate  of  Maryland.  Almost  20  pei-cent  of  the  district's 
population  lives  in  the  cai)ital  cily.  K\cei)t  foi-  a  cen(i-al  core,  of 
modern  j)erinanent  slrucdures — a  hold,  commcndal  establishments, 
and  district  administralive  buildings — tbe  town  has  the  appearance 
of  a  sprawling  oversized  village  with  tilhal  Helds  and  thatched  huts 
spreading  out  on  all  sides.  While  a  sizable  nund)er  of  the  inhabitants 
are  govermnent  woiLius,  most  are  tmgaged  in  mai'keting.  transpor¬ 
tation  and  trade. 

Kindia 

Kindia  is  silualcd  in  a  fertile  and  ])ictui(*.sqiie  dojire.ssion  at  tlie 
point  where  the  Mdlacoree  enuu'ges  from  the  south we.steiai  edge  of 
the  Fouta  Djallon  plateau.  'The  city  has  i-ailway  and  road  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  coast  at  Conakry,  about  100  miles  by  roail  to  the  south¬ 
west,  and  with  Kankan,  ahoiit  0,1.5  miles  |o  the  I'ast.  Roads  also  lead 
nortliward  to  'reliniele  and  lo  Lahe  in  the  Fouta  Djallon.  .Vfter  the 
luilway  reached  Kindia  in  1901,  the  jilace  developed  rapidly  from  a 
plateau  village  into  a  piospei’oiis  town,  siluati'd  in  the  midst  of  in¬ 
creasingly  numerous  banana,  i)inea])l)le  and  coll'ei'  plantations,  and 
serving  as  a  headquarters  for  liiaus  trading  in  these  commodities. 

A  hraneh  of  the  Pasteur  Inslilnle,  esiald.ished  in  Kindia  in  1925, 
has  hiTii  eoiulucting  medical  leseareh  on  anthropoids  with  special 
emiihasis  on  Ihe  study  of  smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  ixilioinyelit is. 
A  horticulliiral  experiment  station  is  also  maintained  near  Kindia. 
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and  the  National  Agricultural  Si'liool  was  opened  in  the  town  in 
March  lOtil.  Rich  bauxite  ores  just  southw'est  of  the  city  have  po¬ 
tential  industrial  importance. 

Siguiri 

Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger  River  about  35  miles  from 
the  Mali  border,  Siguiri  has  for  centuries  been  a  gold-producing 
center.  In  the  past,  reports  of  new  finds  have  tempmarily  raised  its 
population,  together  with  that  of  the  inunediately  sui’rounding  area, 
to  as  many  as  50,000  people. 

The  principal  economic  activity  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  is 
providing  the  gold  miners  with  food,  tools  and  other  supplies.  Many 
ti-adesmen  are  engaged  in  exporting  rice,  and  the  city's  commercial 
importance  is  increasing  with  the  development  of  rice  culture  in  the 
Niger  Valley. 

Truck  and  water  ti-anspoi’t  facilities  connect  with  Bamako,  130 
miles  noitheast,  with  the  railway  at  Koiiroussa,  85  miles  southwest, 
and  w'ifh  the  rail  terminus  at  Kankan,  85  miles  south. 

Labe 

Babe  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  tlu'  oldcsl,  towns  in  Middle  Guinea. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountainous  Fouta  Djallon  plateau 
at  an  elevation  of  3, .145  feet  and  lies  about  midway  between  ISenegal 
on  the  north  and  Sierra  Leone  on  the  south.  The  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  probably  were  attracted  to  the  site  because  of  its  natural 
defensive  potentialities,  its  good  ))astur('  laud  and  its  agreeable  di- 
Jiiate.  Its  soil  is  not  well  suited  to  farming,  however,  although  later 
geiieiat  ions  turned  to  cultivation  wherco'cr  fiutile  land  could  be 
found  along  the  streams. 

Lalx'  eventually  became  the  capital  of  the  country's  most  densely 
populated  administrative  district  and  now  serves  as  the  principal 
road  centi'r  in  the  region.  Koiites  lead  isist  to  'rougue  (40  miles), 
north  to  .Mali  (50  miles),  northwest  to  (>aoual  (DO  miles),  southwe.st 
to  Teliniele  (SO  miles),  ami  .south  to  the  I’ailway  at  .Mamou  (85 
miles).  Its  strategic  position  in  mount ainoiis  country  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  malxing  Lalie  the  h.ase  for  sporadic  Faiilah  resistance  to  the 
Fremdi  between  IDOO  and  1D14  nndei'  .\lfa  Yaya,  known  as  the"(^hief 
of  Labe"  (see  eh..!,  Ilistoric.al  .'SiUting). 

Fconomic  activity  centers  on  the  inarki'ting  of  cattle  and  citrus 
frnit.s.  especially  oranges  and  orange  oil.  I'x'cf  fi  om  Labe  is  consumed 
in  placi's  as  distant  .is.'Siguiri  and  Conakry. 

ttthers 

Some  of  the  smaller  towns  play  a  larger  role  in  Guinean  economic, 
jinlitical  and  cnltiiral  lift'  than  tht'ii-si/,e  would  indicate.  For  c\ani- 
ple,  N'Zerckore,  10  miles  fi'oni  the  Lilx'rian  border  by  forest  trail 
or  45  miles  t»y  mat!,  is  t'le  main  road  ct'iiler  in  the  I'oicst  IJegion. 
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Tho  town  has  incrcastul  markedly  in  importance  since  the  opening, 
in  tho  late  1950’s,  of  tho  N’Zcrekoi'o-Monrovia  road  which  runs  130 
miles  through  Liberia  to  the  coast.  Most  of  the  region’s  surplus 
products,  such  as  rice,  colTce,  cola  nuts,  pepper,  gum  arable  and  ebony 
wood  are  shipped  over  this  route.  The  gold,  iron  ore  and  graphite 
found  in  the  area  have  not  been  exploited  end  tho  town  lias  poten¬ 
tialities  for  further  growth. 

Another  important  small  town  is  Kouroussa  which  is  about  55 
miles  by  road  northwest  of  Kankan  and  is  on  the  railroad  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Niger.  Its  exports  of  rice,  peanuts,  bees¬ 
wax,  cow  hides  and  draft  cattle  in  19G1  were  growing  rapidly  with 
increased  use  of  farm  machinery  in  the  valleys  of  the  Niger  and  its 
upper  tributaries. 

Another  economically  important  small  town  is  Kimbo,  the  indus¬ 
trial  town  built  near  Fria,  the  site  of  the  world’s  fourth  largest 
bauxite-processing  plant.  Also  important  is  the  port  of  Boke  which 
promises  to  rival  Conakry  if  the  bauxite  deposits  in  the  area  are 
exploited  as  planned  (see  ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential;  ch.  24, 
Industrial  Potential). 
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CHAPTER  4 

ETHNIC  GROUPS  AND  LANGUAGES 


Tlicro  are  about  IG  ethnic  <rroiips,  raii<riiig  in  size  from  about  10,000 
persons  to  more  tliaii  a  million.  Three  groups — the  Foulali  (called 
the  Peul  by  the  French),  the  Maliiike  and  the  Soussou — comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  and,  on  the  national  level, 
supply  most  of  the  country's  ]K)litical  and  intellectual  leadership. 
Each  has  its  own  tradition  of  a  centralized  ])olitical  authority  and, 
in  varying  degrees,  has  tended  to  assimilate  the  smaller  groups 
around  it. 

The  major  ethnic  divisions  correspond  roughly  to  the  four  geo¬ 
graphical  regions.  The  Foulah  (1,020,000)  are  concentrated  in 
Middle  Guinea;  the  Malinkc  (525,000)  in  Upper  Guinea;  and  the 
Soussou  (220,000)  in  Ijower  Guinea.  TheKissi  (100,000),  the  Guerze 
(150,000)  and  the  Toma  (80,000)  are  concentrated  in  the  Forest 
Kegion.  About  10  other  smaller  groups  arc  variously  located  on  the 
coast  and  in  p<x-kets  of  the  forest  and  upland  areas  (see  hg.  10). 


Figure  10.  Ethnic  Groups  in  Guinea. 
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Tlio  white!  popiiljit ion  lunnhers  only  :i  few  tlionsand.  Most  live 
ill  (’oiiiikry  iind  a  few  other  principal  towns.  Many  ai’o  French 
nationals  am!  Syrian  and  Ixdiane.se  trade.sinen.  ]n  niid-19()l,  there 
were  about  1,200  teidinicians,  advisors  and  school teaeliei’S  from  ('oni- 
munist.  count  rie.s  and  a  smaller  nnmhcr  from  Western  Europe.  There 
were  only  a  handful  of  Americans. 

'Phe  basic  physical  type  in  Guinea  is  nejrro.  'I’he  people  are  typi¬ 
cally  lon<r-lieaded  with  dark  skin,  dark  eyes  and  black,  kinky  hair. 
Xoses  tend  to  be  broad  and  flat,  lips  'hick  and  the  body  build  slender, 
but  individual  variations  are  as  <rroat  as  amonff  the  peoples  of  Western 
Eiiro|)e.  'Phe  people  in  the  Forest  Eef^ion  seem  to  be  somewhat 
shorter  and  dark(!r  than  the  oth.ers.  The  Malinke  are  among  the 
tallest,  the  average  lungiit  for  adult  males  being  about  5  feet  8  inches. 

'Phe  Fonlah  seimi  to  be  a  inixtiiri'  of  negro  and  North  African 
])hysical  types.  Many  of  them  are  iiliy.sically  indistinguishable  from 
members  of  the  other  etimic  groups  in  Guinea,  but  the  group  as  a 
whole  shows  a  marked  incidence  of  straight  hair,  light  skin  and  thin 
lips  and  noses. 

Language  is  an  obvious  feature  distinguishing  one  ethnic  group 
from  another  in  (iiiinea  and  the  names  of  the  principal  ethnic  groups 
are  the  same  as  the  languages  they  speak.  Retained  notions  of 
tribal  identity  and  objective  variations  of  cnltiin!  pattern  often  ac¬ 
company  and  reinforce  difference  in  language.  In  some  instance.s, 
however,  groups  with  distinctive  cnltui-al  patterns  may  speak  the 
same  language;  in  others,  groups  with  similar  cultural  patterns  speak 
dill'erent  langiiagi'S. 

'Phe  official  national  language  is  F rench.  It  is  taught  in  the  schools 
and  at  least  some  members  of  even  the  most  mai'ginal  groups  are 
able  to  use  it  easily.  It  is  the  jirimary  language  of  government, 
politics  and  the  arts  and  scienci's  and  ha.s  become  so  mmdi  a  part  of 
Guinean  national  life  that  junbably  few.  if  any,  associate  it  with 
colonialism:  on  the  contrary  it  is  considei-ed  the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tional  cnlliwe  of  the  inde])endent  nation. 

Each  local  community  in  the  coimtiw  lends  to  use  its  own  language, 
or  tlic  language  of  the  dominant  gi’ou])  in  its  paiticiilar  aiva,  for  the 
ordinary  affairsof  day-to-day  living.  In  addition  to  French,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  broadcasting  stations  have  programs  in  Foulah,  Malinke, 
Soiissou.  Ki"-si.  'Poma  and  Gnerze.  It  is  oflicial  government  ])olicy 
to  make  English  a  .second  national  language  in  ordei'  to  permit  closer 
as.sociation  with  English-speaking  .\frican  peoples  of  Ghana,  Nigcida. 
Libciia  and  Sierra  Leone.  English  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  by 
radio.  Portuguese  programs  aie  bioadcast  for  listeners  in  Poitugue.se 
Guinea. 

Religions  distinctions  ai-e  frcipiently  not  clear-cut.  Most  of  the 
Kissi,  Gnerze,  'I'oma  and  other  groups  in  the  Forest  Region  are 
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aniinists  liostile  to  Islam.  Tlie  majority  in  otlier  groups — especially 
(lie  Foiilali,  Mnlinkc  and  Soussoii — are  nominally  Moslem,  but  many 
among  them  retain  animist  practices.  Pockets  of  converts  to  Chrlsti- 
auily  are  found  on  the  coast,  in  the  forests,  and  among  the  Coniagui 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Middle  Guinea  (see  ch.  10,  Religion).  In 
the  past  distinctive  dress,  tattooing  or  scarification  served  as  a  badge 
of  meinber.ship  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  groups,  but  such 
distinctions  are  rapidly  disappearing  (see  ch.  (5,  Family). 

Tlie  dill'ereiKTS  in  language,  <aistom  and  religion,  wdiich  have  for 
centuries  set  the  people  otf  from — and  often  against — one  another, 
appear  to  constitute  a  gradually  diminishing  potential  for  friction. 
More  and  more  (Inineans  are  learning  to  think  of  themselves  as  citizens 
of  a  national  state  rather  than  mei’ely  as  members  of  the  separate 
groups  into  which  they  were  born. 

To  the  Guinean  national  leadership  the  slogan  “solidarity”  is  partly 
the  asseition  of  an  acconijrlished  fact  and  partly  a  goal  still  to  be 
realized.  In  domestic  all'airs  neither  the  government  nor  the  party 
can  as  yet  ignore  the  sidrborn  core  of  local  loyalties  to  subnational 
ethnic  or  regional  groups.  In  increasing  number’s,  however,  Guineans 
ar  e  seeing  themselves  as  sharirrg  a  single  Guinean  and  African  heritage 
and  a  single  national  artd  pan-Afr  ican  purpose. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

'The  var-ielles  of  peoph-,  langitages  and  living  patterns  in  Guinea, 
and  in  much  of  West  Afr’ica,  appear  to  Irrrve  grown  out  of  a  com- 
rnorr  r’ircial,  litrgtristic  artd  crrltinal  Inu’itage.  The  essential  similari¬ 
ties  itt  physical  type,  with  th(‘  (‘.xception  of  the  Foulah  whose  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  c:rn  be  rrccountcd  for  by  nti.xtin’e  with  North  Africans, 
suggo.st  ii  cotitmon  racial  origin.  Recerrt  scholai'slrip  has  uncovered 
nnderlying  cortnectioirs  which  testify  to  a  common  parentage  for  the 
We.st  Atlarrtic  and  Maude  langitage  stocks  to  which  the  native  lan- 
gittiges  of  Girittea  belong.  Simihirly  the  myths  and  rituals  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  seem  to  be  birilt  trp  from  the  same  basic  assrtinptions 
concerning  (Jte  ttatrtre  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

A  broad  rttriforttrity  is  apjrarmit  in  (he  overall  way  of  life.  Most 
Girineans  live  in  hamlets  or’  villages  and  make  a  living  by  working 
the  l;in<l.  Food-gatherirrg.  li.-hing,  lurntirrg  and  raising  livestock  are 
inrportant  srrbsidiaiv  activities.  '1  he.  family  is  tiie  basic  irnit  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  consirmpt  iorr,  brrt  freciucntly  acts  as  part  of  a  lineage — a 
kin  irr’oirp  corttprising  sever’al  lartrilies  whose  member’s  are  related 
through  a  single  lirre  of  descent,  irsrrally  through  the  nren. 

Rolygyny  is  the  preferi’cd  form  of  marr’iage,  Inrt  most  rnarr’iages  are 
rriorioganroir<.  iMarriage  iri’rangernents  typii’ally  involve  bride-price — 
a  payment  in  kind,  rrsnally  cattle,  to  the  bride's  kin  group  on  (he  part 
of  l!i('  bi’idegroottr  or  his  kinsmen.  Ptrberty  is  formally  recognized 
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by  elaborate  ritual  practices  which  center  on  circumcision  for  boys 
and  excision  of  the  clitoris  for  girls.  Islam,  at  least  nominally,  is 
the  prevailing  religion,  but  religious  sentiment  remains  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  founding  ancestors  of  one’s  own  kin  group  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  land. 

The  diversilication  of  ethnic  groups  in  West  Africa  seems  to  have 
first  developed  in  response  to  the  differing  physical  conditions  of  life 
in  the  forests  and  the  savanna.  Several  distinct  patterns  have  emerged. 

The  forest  peoples  became  simple  cultivators  of  root-crops  and  were 
heavily  dependent  on  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  for  subsistence. 
Many  kept  livestock.  Bark-cloth  and  rafiia  matting  were  the  principal 
fabrics.  Each  community  was  a  self-governing  unit  with  a  population 
ranging  from  about  two  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  at  most.  Kinship 
provided  the  principal  bonds  within  the  local  group.  Each  com¬ 
munity  consisted  of  several  lineages  in  which  descent  was  usually,  but 
not  always,  reckoned  exclusively  through  the  men.  Two  or  more 
lineages  were  sometimes  linked  by  traditional  or  fictional  kinship  ties 
into  clans.  Political  authority  was  vested  in  a  headman  and  council 
of  elders,  commonly  drawn  from  the  senior  males  of  the  lineages. 

In  the  smallest  communities  there  was  some  division  of  labor  be- 
tw(Hm  t  he  sexes  but  little  more.  In  larger  settlements  the  population 
was  divided  into  groups  accoi'ding  to  age,  each  age  group  having 
special  status  and  special  functions.  Some  communities  had  secret 
societies  which  carried  out  a  variety  of  functions;  others  had  both 
secret  societies  and  age  groups  (see  ch.  5,  Social  Structure). 

Relations  between,  communities  ranged  from  hostility  and  open 
conflict  to  peaceful  cooperation  and  mutual  assimilation.  Each 
formed,  with  its  neighbors,  a  shifting  patchwork  of  alliances  and 
enmities  with  each  trading,  and  perhaps  intermarrying,  wnth  one 
neighlK)ringcommunity  while  wairring  against  another. 

The  (ininean  groups  which  have  taken  their  characteristic  features 
of  social  organization  and  basic  patterns  of  living  from  this  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  forests  were  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  I’egion. 
Most  of  them  were  subsequently  pushed  out  to  the  coastal  ai*eas  of 
Tvower  Guinea  or  dee])er  into  the  forests.  In  Ix)wer  Guinea  they  are 
mainly  represented  by  the  Baga,  the  Eandouma  and  the  Naloii;  in  the 
Forest  Region,  by  the  Kissi,  the  Gnerze  and  the  Toma. 

In  the  rolling  open  land  of  the  savannas  to  the  northeast,  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  fertile  flood  ])lains  of  the  Niger  River  led  to  a  different 
kind  of  development.  By  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  peoples  in  the  western  Sudan  had  developed  an  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  hase<l  on  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  a  complex  social  organi¬ 
zation.  Tx)cal  kin-groups  were  organized  into  tribes,  and  tribal  chief- 
doins  were  federated  into  a  scries  of  extensive  empires.  Darryl 
Forde,  the.  English  anthropologist,  lists  the  following  di.stinctive 
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features  of  these  savanua  ])coples:  centralization  of  autliority  in  a 
ruler  with  his  councilore  and  subcliiefs  drawn  from  an  aristocracy  of 
birth;  an  elaborate  etiquette  expressive  of  rankinj'  and  subordination 
of  classes  in  the  social  order;  and  the  collection  of  tax  and  tribute  to 
maintain  the  central  organs  of  government  and  its  agents. 

For  moi’e  than  1,000  years,  a  succession  of  these  negro  states  fought 
one  another,  the  Berbers,  the  Arabs  and,  lastly,  the  European  powers 
for  supremacy  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  successive  kingdoms  sent  waves  of  displaced  tribal  groups  from 
the  population  centers  of  the  western  Sudan  into  Guinea.  Before  the 
collapse  of  tl'.e  Mali  Empire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Soussoa- 
Dialonkc,  and  later  the  Maliiike,  moved  up  the  Niger  into  the  Guinea 
plateau  and  savanna  regions,  subjugating  or  forcing  out  the  Baga  and 
other  peoples  already  there. 

At  about  the  same  time  nomadic  Foulah  herders,  moving  south  from 
the  middle  reaches  of  the  Senegal  River  and  the  Fouta  Toro  area  in 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  appear  to  have  lirst  reached  the  Fouta  Djallon 
in  force.  They  were  gradually  joined  by  Islamic  Foulah  groups  from 
Maclna  in  what  is  now  Mali  (sec  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

For  almost  two  hundred  years  the  Foulah  seem  to  have  lived  ami¬ 
cably  among  the  Soussou-Dialonke  and  othei-s  in  the  area.  During 
this  j>oriod  the  nomads  and  the  settled  agriculturalists  achieved  a 
system  of  interdependence  which  worked  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
The  Foulah  supplied  milk  and  milk  products  from  their  herds  in 
exchange  for  agricultural  products.  In  return  for  caring  for  the 
villagers’  livestock  they  were  pei-mitted  to  bring  their  herds  down  to 
cultivated  fields  in  the  river  valleys  after  the  annual  harvest,  thus 
providing  forage  for  the  cattle  and  fertilizer  for  the  fields.  Gradually 
the  Foulah  Ix'gan  to  settle  down  and  to  adopt  agriculture  insofar  as 
l  etention  of  their  flocks  would  permit. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  stimulated  and  perhaps  led  by  the 
I.slainic  Foulah  of  Fouta  Toro  in  Senegal,  the  Foulah  of  Fouta 
Djallon-  inost.  of  whom  had  i)reviously  resisted  Islam— -were  con¬ 
verted  to  it  and  turned  on  the  other  i)eoples  in  the  area  in  tlie  name  of 
a  holy  war  tigainst  the  unWievers.  They  organized  the  Fouta  Djallon 
into  nine  territorial  districts  (^//uv/7.s),  each  headed  by  an  hereditary 
chief  (dh'd).  The  chiefs  of  the  various  districts  constituted  a  council 
of  :incients  which  elected  ti  paramoimt  chief  or  alinamy  (Foinmander 
of  the  Faithful)  from  timong  thcm.selvcs. 

1  n  the.  nineteenth  century,  after  a  long  series  of  alliances  and  internal 
stiaiggles,  most  of  wliat  is  now  ^Middle  Guinea  was  l)roiight  under  tlicir 
direct  control.  Over  tlie  yc.-irs,  the  coiupiered  peoples  were  variously 
convciicd  and  a.s.si  in  Hated,  snhjeeted  or  driven  out.  IMost  of  Soiissoii- 
Dialoidcc  followed  the  latter  coni-se  and  then  split  into  two  separate 
gi'oups.  'riiose  who  remained  became  serfs  to  Foulah  masfei’S.  Some 
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were  taken  into  Foiilah  liouscliolds  as  individual  servants,  but  it  was 
more  common  for  whole  agricultural  communities  to  move  into  a  serf- 
master  relationship  with  their  conquerors. 

Typically  the  serf-villages  were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  The 
Foiilah  grou])s,  to  which  these  villages  were  attached,  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mountains,  pastured  their  Hocks  on  the  plateaus  and, 
after  harvest,  on  the  fields  of  their  dependent  villages.  All  property 
belonged,  in  theory  at  least,  to  the,  pastoral  nobility.  Some  villages 
retained  en‘ective  control  of  the  aralde  land,  but  snrrendoT'cd  a  pait  of 
the  crop  and  other  tiabute  to  their  superio!-s.  Others  were  i)ernutted 
to  keep  the  ]>roduce  of  their  own  fields,  but  had  to  put  iu  a  tixed  amount 
of  labor  on  their  masters’  fields. 

Foiilah  preoccupation  with  class  and  caste,  which  led  them  to  regard 
all  other  ethnic  groups  as  inferior  to  thein.selves,  led  to  enduring 
antagonisms.  Alt-hoiigli  the  Foiilah  attempted  to  transform  their 
resistance  to  the  French  into  a  Mosleni-Christian  war,  many  of  the 
Dialonkc  and  other  groups — some  of  them  ^Moslems,  themselves — sided 
Avith  the  French  and  fought  against  their  Foulah  overlords. 

With  the  ])acification  of  the  region  by  the  French,  the  various  groups 
found  it  increasingly  diHicult,  to  organize  themselves  for  political, 
military  or  other  action.  Traditional  tribal  bonds  were  cro.ss-ciit  by 
colonial  administrative  divisions  at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 
Chiefs  were  a])pointed  by  the  colonial  authorities  or  held  oftice  only 
with  their  a])proval.  This  subordination,  together  with  the  redefini¬ 
tion  in  F rench  terms  of  the  cliieny  functions,  tended  to  undermine  the 
integrity  of  the.  traditional  order. 

AFRICAN  LANGUAGES 

All  the  African  languages  in  Guinea  derive  from  either  the  West 
Atlantic  or  IMandii  language  stocks  (see  table  1).  West  Atlantic 
languages  are  S])oken  in  the  coastal  area  of  AVest  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  Idheria.  Maude  languages  are  spoken  in  much  of  the  savanna  area 
and  in  the  interior  forests  of  AVest  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Black  A'olta  River  in  Ghana  and  still  farther  east  in  jiarts  of 
Nigeria. 

Neither  the  AVe.st  Atlantic  nor  the  Afande  languages  have  been  well 
.si iidi(*d. and  unt  il  recently  they  were  con.^idered  to  be  totally  unrelated. 
Ill  15)4h,  however,  the  American  scholar,  Jose.])h  Greenberg,  proiiosed 
a  reciassilicat ion  of  African  languages  based  on  relationships  which 
were  previously  unknown  or  only  suspected,  ddiis  hypothesis,  which 
is  gaining  increasing  acceptance,  unites  the  AVest  Atlantic  and  Maude 
languages  in  a  single  Niger-Coiigo  slock  Avhich  also  includes  ( lur,  Kwa 
and  other  AAT.st  African  language  groups  and,  among  others,  the 
Rantn  languages  of  central  and  south  Africa. 
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Table  1.  Latujuaycit  in  Guinea 


Wr.st  .Mlaiitlc 

Man  <16 

Northern 

Northern 

Fonlali 

MiilinktvDioula  ‘ 

Niiloii 

.Soussou- Dialonki!!  ‘ 

( 'uiiiugtii 

JliiKsari 

Kono 

llaga  l’or6 

Southern 

Southern 

Kissi 

Cxuct/a'; 

H.-.ga 

Toma 

Landuuiiia 

Mano 

.Mmani 

1  .Miilink6  and  Dioiila  arc  closely  rclalcd  dialects  us  arc  Soussou  and  Dialonkf. 

jMaiule  l:nigiia<r<“^  niv  iionnally  divided  iido  two  groups  according 
to  Avlicthor  tlicy  ns(‘  tlie  word  tun  or  fv.  to  designato  tlic  nninbor  10. 
Most  of  the  Mande-taii  Itinginigos  are  found  in  tlie  nortli;  most 
Mande-fu  languages  in  tlie  sontln  Tone  is  important  in  tlie  Mande-fu 
languages  Avlien^  giiimmaticid  categories  or  even  words  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  intonation.  Foi-  exam])lo,  the  word  /m  means  cither 
“cave/’  or  “put,’’  de]K‘ndiug  on  bow  it  is  spoken.  The  Mande-tan 
languages  no  longer  seem  to  use  tone  so  e.xleusively. 

Malinke  is  a  northern  or  Mande-tan  language;  Dioula  (Dyula, 
Dyoula)  is  closely  related  and  both  are  jirobahly  only  dialectical  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  same  language.  Koiio  is  a  distinct  Mande-tan  language. 
Guei'ze,  Toma  and  ISiano  are  southei  ii  or  Mande-fu  languages.  Sous¬ 
sou  and  Dialonke  use  fu  for  10.  but  they  appear  to  be  more  closely 
related  to^^alinke  and  to  the  fit  language  groups. 

The.  'VVe.st  Atlantic  language  family  is  also  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  grou])s.  Tone  is  important  in  all  'Western  Atlantic 
languages,  although  it  is  aiiparently  less  so  in  Foulah  than  in  the 
o(li(*rs.  Foulah,  Xaloii.  and  the  speech  of  the  Tenda  peoples  (('oni- 
agui.  Ihissari  aiul  liadyaraiike')  are  the  northern  "West  Atlantic 
languages  spoken  in  (luinea.  Kissi.  Mmani.  Ihiga  and  Landonma  are 
southern  "West  Atlantic  languages. 

Xone  of  the.  languages  has  its  own  sci'ipt.  but  many  educated 
Guineans  use  Fatin  or  Arabic  chai’acters  to  write  them.  Thus  the 
Foulah  have  used  Arabic  script  to  create  a.  vernacular  literature. 
This  literature  is  es>entially  religious — the  Koran,  for  exanp'de.  has 
been  translated  word  for  word  into  the  Fonta.  Djallon  dialect  of 
Foulah — but  there  is  also  a  body  of  secular  iioetry  and  prose.  Simi¬ 
larly  many  of  the  gospels,  written  in  Latin  letters,  have  been  ])rodnced 
for  most  of  the  different  language  grou])S.  ISfore  recently,  native 
songs  and  poiuns  have  been  published  in  this  form. 
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In  addition  to  speakinj'  French  and  their  indigenous  language, 
most  of  the  educated  Moslems — especially  those  descended  from  the 
Foulah,  Malinke  and  Soussou  ruling  families — read  and  write  classical 
Arabic  and  conduct  their  religious  observances  in  that  language. 

MAJOR  ETHNIC  GROUPS 
The  Foulah 

The  Foulah  (Fula,  Fuhini ;  call  themselves  Fulbe  [singular,  Pulo]  ; 
called  Peul  by  the  French),  with  n  population  of  more  than  a  million, 
are  the  largest  single  ethnic  group  in  Guinea.  The  name,  Foulah, 
however,  comprises  communities  with  widely  different  customs  and 
traditions,  reflecting  the  historic  mixing  of  peoples  in  the  Fouta 
Djallon.  At  least  one-third  are  descendants  of  the  Dialonke,  Malinke 
and  otlier  groups  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Foulah. 

The  principal  Foulah  concentrations  in  Guinea  are  in  the  Labe, 
Pita,  Dalaba  and  Mamoii  administrative  regions,  but  the  Foulah  are 
in  the  majority  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Fouta  as  v.’ell.  There  are 
about  six  million  Foulali  outside  of  Guinea.  The  major  concentra¬ 
tions  are  in  the  Foul  a  Toro  of  Senegal,  in  the  Macina  region  of  Mali 
and  in  Adamawa  in  Nigeria.  Smaller  groups  are  variously  located 
between  Senegal  and  the  Canieroons.  Each  speaks  a  distinctive 
dialect.  The  Foulah  of  Fouta  Djallon  no  longer  have  any  important 
contacts  with  outside  groups. 

Villages  typically  consist  of  several  lineages  grouped  into  one 
or  more  clans,  each  of  which  administers  its  own  land  holdings 
through  its  chief.  “To  each  the  land  of  his  ancestors”  is  the  general 
rule;  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  ai-eas  are  generally  as¬ 
signed  to  the  individual  families  within  the  larger  kin-groups. 

Descent,  succession  and  iidieritance  follow  the  male  line.  Polyg¬ 
amy  is  general,  and  the  polygyimus  family  is  the  preferred  type  of 
residential  unit.  Huts  are  groiii^ed  around  a  courtyard,  each  co-wife 
having  her  own  hut.  Each  compound  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and 
the  compounds  are  grou]>e(l  aroinul  a  mosque  wliich  is  the  center  of 
community  life. 

Cattle  are  the  prinejpal  measure  of  wealth  and  aie  essential  items 
in  marriage  sett ieiuents.  Secret  societies  and  elaborate  puberty  rites 
arc  generally  absent  but  cirennicision  is  universally  practiced  and 
excision  of  the  clitoris  is  frequent. 

More  than  90  ])ercent  of  the  Foulah  consider  themselves  Moslem, 
blit  many  dill'er  little  from  their  non-Moslem  neighbors  in  religious 
practice.  According  to  legend,  the  Foulah  are  descended  from  four 
sons  of  Omar  ibii  Assi,  reputedly  the  first  to  bring  Islam  to  the 
Macina  region.  Jiach  brother  is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  four  great  yrtiovv.  or  tribes  into  which  the  Foulah  are  tradi- 
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tionally  divided — Dialloidjc,  Ourebe,  Ndayebe  and  Ferobe.  Histori¬ 
cally  prominent  tribal  names  (Diallo,  Ba  or  Balde,  Bari,  So)  are  still 
current,  but  they  no  longer  signify  organized  kin  groups. 

The  traditional  Foulah  social  hierarchy — with  a  hereditary  nobility 
at  the  top  and  hereditary  slaves  at  the  bottom — no  longer  exists,  but 
the  attitudes  associated  with  it  do.  Apart  from  the  descendants  of 
the  Foulah  aristocracy  and  their  agricultural  dependents,  there  are 
other  groups  of  varying  status.  Among  them,  and  at  the  lowest  levels, 
are  the  hei-editary  artisan  castes  and  musicians  or  minstrels  (griots). 
Women,  perhaps  because  of  the  influence  of  Islam,  have  somewhat 
lower  status  than  among  most  other  groups. 

Social,  economic  and  i)sychologicai  habits  of  de,pendency — built  up 

OVt.r  gt/Iibl  tfcllt/iin - givt.ii  v>  <1-^  Onlj  Ao  Itilc  Un  tlic  Ibyi)  o 

free  men,  who  left  their  home  communities  to  work  on  the  railroad, 
plantations  or  other  French  enterprises,  were  indemnifying  their 
Foulah  work  Tl^t  rale  ir*  wsw,  lU 

francs  a  year. 

The  severance  of  traditional  dependency  relationships  has  left  a 
patchwork  of  Foulah,  Dialonke,  Malinke  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Fouta  Hjallon.  Communities  which  once  were  integral  parts  of  a 
feudal  liicrarchy  dominated  by  the  Foulah  have  become  formally  in¬ 
dependent.  The  closeness  of  the  feudal  past,  with  all  the  class  and 
caste  consciousness  it  generated,  however,  is  still  an  obstacle  to  the 
political  and  .social  integration  of  these  communities  on  a  basis  of 
equality. 

The  Malinke 

There  are  about  52.‘>,000  Malinke,  (Manding.  Mandingo,  Mandinka, 
Maninka)  in  Guinea  and  almost  as  many  in  surrounding  countries. 
T1  le  Maliidcc,  like  the  Foulah,  are  jihuost  all  Moslem,  but  their  earlier 
religious  practices,  centering  on  ancestor  cults  and  a  supernatural  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  land,  jK-rsist  strongly  within  Islam. 

Most  of  the  Malinke  live,  in  Upper  Guinea,  hut  are  gradually  spread¬ 
ing  into  other  areiis  as  well — especially  into  the  Forest  Kegion  to  the 
south.  The  largest  concentrations  are  in  the  Kankan,  Signiri  and 
Kouroiissa  areas  where  the  old  tribal  names  of  Kcita.  Konde,  Camara, 
Traore  and  Kouroiiiua  arc  still  predominant.  Differences  in  dialect, 
local  traditions  and  occupational  specialities  are  recognized  by  the 
Malinke — although  not  neceasarily  by  ot  hers. 

The  Maninka-Mory,  centered  in  the  Kankan  area,  are  perliaps  the 
most  Islamized  of  all  Malinke  groups  and  are  known  as  tradesmen  and 
religions  functionaries.  Their  name  for  other  Malinke — Sounounke — 
means  ])ag:iii,  perhai>s  dating  hack  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  when  the  Maninka-Mory  led  a  religions  revival  in  the  area 
(see  ch.  10,  Iteligion).  Alth.oiigh  their  speech  is  not  distinctive,  the 
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names  of  some  of  tlielr  villages  (Karfanioria,  Tassiliinan,  Fodecariah, 
Foiisso)  and  Uieir  principal  tribal  names  (Cdsse,  Diakite,  Diane, 
Kaba) ,  sn])port  their  claim  to  have  been  originally  part  of  (he  Sonin ke 
(Sarakolle  or  Siss('),  a  Mande-speaking  people  from  (lie  Sudan. 

The  Dioula  (Dynla,  Dyoida)  are  known  as  tradei’s  over  a  large  part 
of  West  Africa.  In  (ilninea  they  are  scattered  among  (he  .Malinke  and 
ai-6  commercially  active  among  the  forest  i)eoples  of  the  south.  In 
Upper  (Ininca  (heir  s])eech  appears  to  be  similar  to  Malinke  and  the}^ 
probably  speak  dialect  ical  variations  of  the  same  language. 

The  once  formidable  federation  of  Afalinke  ti’ibes,  headed  by  rulers 
believed  to  be  divinel}'’  apjjointed,  was  broken  up  by  internecine  strife, 
war  with  the  Fonlali  and,  finally,  subjugation  by  the  French. 
Locally,  however,  (he  im])rint  of  (he  former  hierarchical  order  per¬ 
sists,  Moslem  religions  leaders  are  still  drawn  fiom  a  hei-editary 
aristocracy  and  various  artisan  groups,  along  with  simple  peasants, 
have  low  social  standing.  Although  most  of  the  Afalinke  have  long 
b('en  agriculturalists,  manual  labor  is  historically  associated  with  the 
labor  service  imimsed  by  the.  feudal  rnlei-s  and  is  still  looked  down  on. 

Dice  cultivation  predominates  but  a  variety  of  other  crops  are 
grown.  Ifunting,  lishing  and  gathering  are  also  important.  iSfost 
households  keep  livestock,  but  they  arc  only  infrequently  eaten,  and, 
except  wlu'rc  Fonlah  inflnemte  is  strong,  the  animals  are  not  ordinarily 
milk(>d,  being  used  ])riinarily  for  prt'stige  puiqjoses  and  for  bride- 
payimuit  and  religions  sacrilices.  All  groups  engage  in  trade  and 
maintain  regular  markets.  Most  local  market  transactions  are  han¬ 
dled  by  women. 

Dwellings  are  gronjted  into  ])erinanenl  villagc.s.  each  of  which  i.s 
traditionally  surrounded  by  protective  ])alisado.  Inside  the  village 
each  lineage,  consisting  of  a  group  of  families  related  through  the 
male  line,  has  its  own  (]nar(er.  Polygy  ny  is  common.  Typicalh'  the 
head  of  (be  family  and  his  mari’ied  sons,  togctlier  with  all  of  their 
wives  and  minor  children,  live  in  a  fenced-in  compound  around  a 
conrl yard.  'I'he  head  of  the  lineage  administers  its  common  property, 
including,  in  theory,  the  land  holdings  wliicli  are  pai’celcd  out  to  the 
family  heads.  Along  with  the  family  heads  in  council,  the  head  of 
(he  liia'age  administei'S  local  all'aii’s.  Descent,  inheritance  and  suc¬ 
cession  arc  (raced  through  (he  maleliiu!. 

Age  grades  are  common,  .and  appear  to  bt‘  especially  important  in 
recruiting  communal  labor.  Secret  societies  for  men  and  women  are 
also  presmit,  but  these  seem  to  be  somewhat  diiferent  and  less 
inipor(:mt  than  the  .‘^cret  societies  of  (he  forest  peoples.  Pnherty 
rites  are.  (daborate  and  are  widely  accompanied  by  circumcision  and 
clitoridectomy. 
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The  Soussou-Dialonk6 


Tlie  economic  sind  politicnl  pro-eminence  of  Lower  Guinea  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Conakry  in  particular  gives  the  Soussou  (Soso,  Susu), 
who  number  about  220,000,  a  special  importance  among  Guinean 
ethnic  groups.  The  comprise  almost  half  the  total  population  of  this 
region.  The  Soussou  predominate  in  Conakry,  and  tliroughout  the 
region,  the  ()lher  smaller  groups  have  tended  to  assimilate  to  them. 

Tlie  closely  related  Dialoake  (Djallonke,  Dyalonke),  numbering 
about  73,000,  are  sometimes  considered  simply  as  an  eastern  Inanch  of 
tlie  Soussou.  They  are  concentrated  in  the  administrative  regioiis  of 
olamou  and  Dabola  in  ^Middle  and  Upper  Guinea,  respectively. 
Smaller  conccnl  rations  are  also  found  in  Lalic,  long  dominated  by  the 
Foulali,  and  in  Kouronssa  whine  they  are  strongly  innueiiccd  by  the 
related  Malinkc.  An  additional  30,000  or  so  are  located  in  Sierra 
Leone  where  th(“y  ari'  known  as  Yalnnke  or  Yalonke. 

I/ike  the  Malinkc,  the  Soussou  and  the  Dialoidic  arc  primarily  agri¬ 
culturalists  and  traders,  ddic  coastal  Soussou  are  rishermen  and  also 
rely  heavily  on  coconut  jiahns  and  oil  jvalms  for  subsistence. 

In  the  ])ast  the  characteristic  features  of  Sousson-Diaionke  social 
and  cultural  patterns  were  jn-ohahly  closer  to  those  of  the  Malinkc 
than  they  are  at  present.  In  many  respects — kiuslup  organization, 
settlement,  (tat terns,  descent,  inheritance  and  succession  through  males, 
marriage  practices  and  others-  they  .still  hear  a  strong  resemblancc 
to  the.  .Maliiike.  Neithiu'  the  Soussou  nor  the  Dialonke,  however,  have 
a  hereditary  ari.stocracy  or  tige-grouits  organized  for  communal  labor. 
They  do  have  secret  societies,  hut  these  are  somi'what  less  imjtortant 
than  the  men's  and  women's  socii't  ies  of  some  of  the  smaller  groui)S  in 
Lower  Guinea  and  the  Fori'st  Ihgion.  A  majority  of  both  grou]).s  is 
nominally  Moslem,  but  a  traditional  animism  frequently  appeai’.s  just 
below  the.  Uhnnic  surface. 

SMALLER  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

I  lie  relatively  small  ethni<’  gi()U])s  scatteied  along  tbe  coast  and 
coiiccul  rated  in  the  Forest  IJegiou  i-c])i  (‘seiit  an  anci(Uit  way  of  life 
which  is  oidy  slowly  breaking  down.  They  are  the  least  Islamized  of 
all  the  (luineansand  contimieto  I'csist  Islam,  in  ])ai‘t.  because  it  wasdie 
religion  of  the  slave-raiding  Foulali  and  Malinkc  chiefs.  Religion  for 
them  is  idosely  bound  u])  with  the,  land  and  with  their  ancestors. 
Socially  they  are  essent  ially  egalitai’ian;  women  have  high  status,  and 
thei-e  are  no  hereditary  castesoi'  aristocracies. 

Polygyny  is  common  in  all  gi'oups,  hut.  is  perhaps  more  prevalent 
among  the  forest  peoples.  In  Lower  Guinea  the  usual  household 
unit  is  the  e.xtended  family  of  related  males  and  their  wives  and 
children  living  in  several  huts  grouped  around  a  clearing  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  fence.  In  the  Forest  Region  the  household  is  typically 
the  independent  polygamous  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wives 
and  unmarried  children.  In  either  case,  the  household  has  its  own 
fenced-in  compound.  A  group  of  such  compounds  comprises  a 
hamlet.  Several  hamlets  may  be  attached  to  a  centrally  located 
village,  or  the  village  itself  may  consist  of  a  cluster  of  hamlets,  all 
grouped  around  a  central  clearing  and  meeting  house,  with  a  pro¬ 
tective  wall  surrounding  the  whole  complex. 

Typically  land  is  administered  by  the  headman  who,  theoretically 
holding  it  in  trust  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  allocates  parcels  to  the 
heads  of  the  member  clans  or  lineages  and,  through  them,  to  the 
individual  families.  Each  household  normally  has  a  few  cattle, 
goats,  slieep  and  chickens.  Tlie  livestock  is  not  ordinarily  milked, 
being  used  primarily  for  religious  sacrifices  and  as  a  form  of  bride- 
pricc. 

Age-groups  and  secret  societies  are  widespread,  and  play  important 
roles  in  almost  all  aspects  of  community  life.  Initiation  ceremonies 
at  puberty  commonly  involve  circumcision  for  boys,  excision  of  the 
clitoris  for  girls,  and  a  fixed  period  of  instruction — perhaps  several 
years — in  thelife-waysof  the  community. 

In  general  these  smaller  groups  are  looked  down  on  by  the  Foulah, 
Malinke  and  Soussou.  Those  in  the  Forest  Region  are  considered  to 
be  especially  backward  and  primitive. 

Lower  Guinea 

The  iJaga,  numbering  about  50,000,  are  scattered  along  the  coast 
from  Conakry  and  the  Kaloum  Peninsula  to  the  Rio  Compony,  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  Kogan  River.  The  Temnc  of  Sierra  Leone  may  once 
have  been  part  of  them.  Four  separate  groups  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
tinguished  within  the  larger  Paga  unit:  the  Paga  of  Kaloum,  Koba, 
Sobane  and  Sitemou.  ftlost  of  them  are  cultivators,  food  gatherers 
and  fishermen.  They  consider  the  Fouta  Djallon,  from  wliich  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Soussou-Dialonke,  as  their  homeland.  The 
Paga  Kaloum  of  the  Kaloum  Peninsula  have  been  largely  assimi¬ 
lated  to  the  Soussou,  and  only  the  old  people  still  speak  Paga.  The 
Paga  Koba  of  thc^PofTa  region  have  been  assimilated  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  the  Paga  Kaloum,  but  more  so  than  the  other  Paga  groups. 

The  Nalou  (Nalu),  about  20,000  in  number,  live  on  the  lower  Rio 
Nunez  and  Kogan  River  and  on  the  Tristao  Islands.  They  speak  a 
West  Atlantic  language,  but  claim  to  have  come  from  the  Mali  region 
of  the  Fouta  Djallon  and  appear  to  l)e  strongly  mixed  with  Mande¬ 
speaking  peoples.  The  Nalou  groups  on  the  islands  and  in  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea  are  reportedly  more  negroid  in  appearance  and  have 
a  moreprimitivc  way  of  life  than  theothei’S. 
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The  Biiffa  Fore  (Soiissou  for  Black  Baga  or,  perliaps  lieie,  Pagan 
Baga)  number  about  12,000  and  arc  mostly  rice  cultivators  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  coastal  swamps  around  Monchon,  northwest  of  Boifa. 
They  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  Baga  to  reach  the  coast 
and  have  l)een  strongly  inlluenced  by  their  more  powerful  Nalou 
neighbors.  Their  speech  is  moi  e  closely  related  to  Nalou  than  to  that 
of  the  other  Baga.  The  Baga  Foi-e  claim  that  the  Baga  proper  are 
also  Baga  Fore,  but  all  Baga  groups  to  whom  the  name  is  applied 
seem  to  resent  the  term  as  derisive. 

The  Landouma  (Landoma),  about  10,000  in  number,  live  between 
the  Eio  Nunez  and  the  estuary  of  the  Fatala  River,  inland  from  the 
Nalou.  The  easternmost  Landouma  groups  in  the  Boke  and  Gaoual 
areas  are  known  as  Tya[)i  or  Tiapi.  The  Landouma  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Baga  [)roper  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
Matrilincal  inheritance  and  succession,  which  was  presumably  v.dde- 
s’prcad  at  an  earlier  period  among  the  peoples  speaking  West  Atlantic 
languages,  is  still  l  etained  by  the  Landouma. 

The  ^Iinani  (singiilai-,  Manl ;  the  Soussou  call  them  Mandenyi)  live 
hetwocn  the  Kolente  (Great  Searcies)  and  Movehaya  Rivers  in  the 
Forccariah  area.  They  are  rice  cultivators,  hut  tlie  gathering  of 
nuts  of  oil  palms  and  coconut  palms,  (ishing  and  salt  extraction  are 
import aiit  .subsidiary  activities. 

'I’he  Mmani  are  closely  related  to  (he  West  Atlantic  language  speak¬ 
ing  Bouloni  (Bulom)  and  Sihoura  (Sherhro)  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
Mmani  seem  to  have  been  lattocomi-rs  to  the  coastal  tiroa  where  they 
attacked  the  Baga  ami  se|)aratod  them  into  two  major  groups:  the 
Huga  of  Guinea  and  the  'Lnnue.  of  Sierra  T.,eone.  Several  Mmani 
|)lace  names  are  apparently  of  Baga  or'l'emne origin. 

The  Forest  Region 

'I’lie  Kissi.  miniheiing  about  1()0,()()0,  aie  ('oncentrated  in  the 
Guekedon  and  Kissidoiigoii  administi’ntive  regions.  Some  live  on  the 
ollau'  side  of  the  Siei-ra  ia-one  oi'  Libei’ian  borders.  They  speak  a 
AVest  Atlantic  language  and  'laim  to  have  come  from  northern  areas 
now  (iccaipied  hv  Mamie-speaking  peo])les.  Both  racially  and  linguis- 
tically,  they  are  closely  related  to  the  Mmani  of  the  coast.  Rice  cui- 
tivation  is  the  [)rincipal  occupation  and  they  are  known  as  “people 
of  the  rice  lield.s"  to  the  Malinke. 

The  iiordiern  hi’anch  of  the  Kissi  ni'c  in  regular  contact  with  the 
Malinke  ami  are  increasingly  adopting  Malinke  language  and  cus¬ 
toms.  One  of  the  principal  Kissi  families  has  taken  the  name  Keita, 
traditionally  a.ssociated  with  a  ruling  Malinke  family. 

The  Giierze  (Kpolle,  K])cle),  numl)ering  about  150, 000,  are  mainly 
sitnat('(l  ill  the  N'Zerekon'  region,  but  there  ai'c  many  Guorze  groups 
in  Tdberia  as  well.  Most  of  them  ai'e  agricidturalists,  but  they  rely 
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less  on  rice,  and  more  on  root,  crops,  food  <fathciing  and  huntin'^  tlian 
do  the  Kissi.  In  tlie  same  ai  ea  sus  the  Giierze  are  two  smaller  groups 
of  iindeterininod  inind)or:  the  Mano  (Manon)  and  the  Kono.  Botlr 
speak  Mande  languages.  The  majority  of  the  Mano  probably  live  in 
Liberia. 

The  Toma  (Loina),  about  8;i,b00  in  number,  live  in  Macenta,  Ix'- 
tweon  tbe  Giicr/.e  and  the  Kissi.  An  even  greater  number  live  in 
Liberia  wbere  they  are  known  as  Biisi  or  Buzi.  The  Toma  in  Guinea 
are  split  into  t  wo  sections  by  an  intrusion  of  Malinke  villages.  The 
northwestern  branch,  like  the  northern  branch  of  the  Kissi,  is  being 
assimilated  to  the  Malinke. 

Other  Small  Groups 

The  Coniagiii  (Konyagi),  Bassari  (Basari) ,  Badyaranke  (Badia- 
ranke),  Tenda  Boeni  and  Tenda  Mayo  are  a  related  group  of  peoples 
living  near  the  Sencgal-Guinea  border  area  around  Youkounkoun. 
Collectively  they  are  known  as  the  Tenda,  a  name  api)arently  given 
them  by  the  Foulalu  Their  total  nuniher  is  estimated  about  100,000. 
Of  these  about  10,500  Coniagiii,  5,000  Bassari,  and  perhaps  segments 
of  the  other  Tenda  groups  as  well,  live  in  Guinea. 

The  'J'enda  peojdes  sjieak  related  dialects  of  the  West  Atlantic  lan¬ 
guage  family.  Like  the  Landonina,  both  the  Coniagiii  and  Bassari 
trace  succession  through  females.  They  are  principally  agricultur¬ 
alists,  but  are  known  as  skilled  hunters  and  tieia:e.  fighters  who  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  traditional  way  of  life. 

Scattered  clusters  of 'roucouleur  (Tukiilor),  Wolof  and  Serer  from 
Senegal  and  Boulom  and  Mende  fiom  Sierra  Leone  have  settled  in 
Conakry  and  in  other  prineijial  towns.  Most  of  them  are  men  who 
have  taken  Guinean  wives. 


TRENDS 

Since  the  country  became  independent,  the  government  has  sought 
by  all  otlicial  means  to  minimize  the  political  and  other  implications 
of  ethnic  differences,  making  it  diflicult  to  assess  their  importance. 
In  IhOl  the  differences  seemed  to  be  less  important  than  in  the  past, 
and  perhajis  less  imjiortant  in  Guinea  than  in  other  parts  of  West 
Afi-'ca,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  continue  to  intrude  heavily  into 
ordinary  affairs.  The  persistence  of  group  loyalties  and  ethnic  iden¬ 
tifications  is  demonstrated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  government  conces¬ 
sions  to  f  .-aditional  jiractices  and,  on  (lie  other,  by  (he  apjiarent  failure 
of  some  government  measures  which  do  not,  or  cannot,  take  ethnic 
differences  into  account. 

I'he  mifional  leadei-ship  e.xhorts  the  jieople  to  a  “solidarity"  which 
transcends  “regional,  i-eligious,  racial,  or  linguistic  frontiers”  at  the 
.same  time  that  it  e.xtends  otlicial  recognition  to  the  sepaixitc  systems' 
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of  local  or  tribal  law.  Witliiii  oucli  administrative  region,  various 
local  leadens  are  aj)|)ointed  assessors  (lay  judges)  to  administer  the 
customary  law  of  tlieir  respective  tribesmen  (see  cli.  1C,  Constitution 
atid  Covernmenl ). 

Typicad  of  the  government  conw'ssions  to  traditional  ])racticc  was 
tlie  ])resid(Md  ial  deci’c'c  of  Seplemhci'  Iba!)  which  ])rovided  for  the 
estahli  si  intent  of  one  or  more  adminisl  i-al  ive  districts  within  eticli 
rej^ion  “accordinjj;  to  econoniit;,  ^eoei'ajthic  and  ethnic  circumstances.” 
'J’y])ical  of  the  diHicnlties  the  ^mx'crmnent  enconnters  is  tlie  fact  that 
the  chief  e.xecntive  of  a  rceionnl  administration  who  does  not  helon<^ 
to  the  dominant  ethnic  eionp  in  (liat  region  ma.y  encounter,  in  some 
instances,  passive  hut  |)opnlar  resistance  to  his  regional  e;overmnent. 

Ethnic  and  local  loyalties,  however,  are  more  a  stmnltlin^-hlock  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  national  unity  than  a  tlii’cat  to  it. 
Reports  in  the  Freneh  press  (in  the  ])erio(i  immediately  before  and 
after  imlopendenee)  deserihinjr  intei'-t l  ihid  wars  and  sc'pai'atist  move- 
lueiits  appear  to  liave  little  foundation  and  have  Ijocu  vij^oronsly 
denied  by  (Inineaiis.  Aniei-iean  observers  roi)ort  tliat  the  violence 
which  accompanied  the  ri'fci-midnm  was  on  a  small  scale,  never  •ret¬ 
ting  beyond  the  local  or  villajje  h'vel  and  commonly  reflecting  per¬ 
sonal  and  local  antagonisms  rather  than  broad  regional  or  ethnic 
(litrerences  (seech.  IS,  Public  Order  and  SalVfy). 

Indeed,  the  jirincipal  contest  is  not  so  much  between  one  ethnic 
group  and  another  as  it  is  between  the  local  connnnnitios  within 
each  ethnic  group  and  the  central  govc'rnnicnt .  ]n  other  words,  it  is 
between  those  who  have  vested  political,  economic  or  emotional  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  traditional  order  as  o])p()S('d  to  tliose  wlio,  rejnesented  Iw 
the  party  leadership,  are  committed  to  Iniilding  a  modern  national 
state  (see  cli.  ir».  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People). 

d'lie  competition  between  the  local  groups  and  the  govci'nment  is 
an  muMpial  one.  I'hc  chief  weakness  of  the  se])ai‘ate  comnumitles  is 
that  they  no  longer  have  the  tribal  stinctnia*.  and  machinoi'y  to  kee]J 
aiive  the  historic  cnltmal  and  emotional  ties  among  their  meniher'^. 

For  a  Inmdred  years  oi-  moii‘,  ethnic  gi'on])s  organi/.ed  along  local 
or  tribal  linos  have  been  steadily  subjected  to  powerful  ])rossm-es 
from  the  outside  and  to  coiTosive  I'n’ocosses  fi'om  within.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  their  cohesiveness  was  weakened  by  broad,  jiopn- 
lar  appeals — first  in  tlie  name  of  Islamic  bdlowshiji  and  tlicn  by  the 
call  for  a  common  resistance  to  the  French  (sec  ch.  d.  Historical 
Setting). 

Fi’cnch  rule  displaced  the  traditional  ap])aratiis  of  authority  and 
erode^l  the  Ixmds  which  hehl  large  gron])S  of  people  together  in  organ¬ 
ized  ethnic  cxunmuniiies.  Although  the  individual  cont innod  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  fho.se  who  spoke  the  same  language  and  oh.served 
the  same  customs,  his  loyalties  began  to  shrink  to  his  near  kinsmen 
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And  tlio  people  of  his  local  community  with  whom  he  came  into  face- 
to-face  contact.  Increasingly,  to  be  a  F oulah,  Malinke,  Kissi  or  Baga, 
was  something  to  be  felt  rather  than  an  objective  social  reality. 

Even  before  independence  the  native  leadership  was  drawing  up 
plans  to  further  the  breakdown  of  linguistic,  religious  and  ethnic  ties 
and  group  loyalties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  developing  a  national 
consciousness.  After  Independence  tlie  process  was  accelerated.  Title 
X,  Article  45  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  “any  act  of  racial 
discrimination  as  well  as  all  propaganda  of  a  racial  or  regional  char¬ 
acter  shall  be  punishable  by  law.” 

French — rather  than  Malinke,  Foulah  or  Soussou — was  made  the 
oflicial  language,  and  the  hierarchy  of  chiefs  between  the  regional 
administrator  and  the  local  group  was  formally  replaced  by  a  system 
which  brought  each  village  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  centrally 
a])pointed  regional  and  district  administrators.  The  threat  posed  by 
ethnic  bloc  voting  in  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  cironinvented  by  restricting  real  executive  power  to  appointive 
positions  and  by  giving  the  central  government,  through  the  Minister 
of  Interior  and  Regional  and  Local  Administration,  the  power  to 
dissolve  local  eh'ctive  councils  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Gov- 
erniuent). 

Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  new  leadership  which,  by  education  and 
propaganda,  is  inculeaf  ing  a  new,  national,  super-ethnic  ideal.  Tribal¬ 
ism  is  finding"  it  increasingly  diflicalt  to  coni]>efe  with  the  new  national¬ 
ism.  ’i'raditi(mal  functions  of  the  trilx'  have  steadily  been  taken  over 
by  soldiers,  policemen,  judges,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  women's  and 
youth  organizations  and  agencies  of  the  government.  The  national 
leadership,  which  controls  the  schools,  the  press  and  the  radio — and 
has  the  power  to  reward  its  friends  and  punish  its  enemies — has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  involving  almost  everyone  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
new  regime.  People  are  encouraged — sometimes  forced — to  identify 
themselves  as  Guineans,  lather  than  as  Malinke  or  Sousson,  and  to 
call  (>a<"h  other  “comrade.’’  Such  pressures  are  especially  siicf^essfnl 
among  young  people,  many  of  whom  are  letting  their  tribal  heritages 
slide  in  favor  of  the  new  citizenship. 


CHAPTER  5 


SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  principal  social  distinction  is  between  those  who  are  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  public  power  and  authority  and  those  who  are  not.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  the  pei'son  takes  his  place  in  society  according  to  his  ability, 
education  and  commitment  to  national  goals  rather  than  according  to 
family  status,  seniority  and  ocher  circumstances  of  birth.  High  social 
status,  prestige  and  privilege  are  attainable  only  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  government,  the  party,  and  the  parapolitical  mass  organi¬ 
zations — trade  unions,  youth  groups,  women’s  organizations  and 
various  coojeeratives. 

Those  who  direct  these  structures  at  the  national  level  are  members 
of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the  political  elite  of  the  nation.  Although 
their  salaries  are  relatively  low,  and  few— if  any — are  privately 
wealthy,  they  are  better  educated  and  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  the  people  whom  they  govern.  They  use  French  for 
normal  discourse,  wcair  'Western  clothes  and  adopt  Western  manners 
in  their  everyday  life. 

The  membei’S  of  the  elite  are  an  integral  part  of  the  .society.  With 
few  exa‘])tions,  they  arc  only  one  or  two  genera  tions  removed  from 
families  of  village  farmeis.  All  have,  relatives  and  close  personal 
tics  among  those  who  work  the  land;  the  wives  of  some  of  them  would 
be  more  at  ease  in  a  thatched  hut  with  outside  cooking  facilities  than 
in  the  residence  of  a  fonner  French,  administrator. 

Next  in  social  prestige  are  the  members  of  groups  at  regional  and 
local  levels  which  represent  the  national  political  structure  to  the 
l(K;al  population.  They  are  clostdy  associated  with  the  national  elite 
and  share  the  same  orientation.  Below  them  in  status  are  those  who 
are  drawn  from  the  local  po])ulation  and  repre.sent  the  local  commu¬ 
nities  to  the  national  structure. 

The  broad  base  of  society,  comprising  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
[)opulation,  consists  mostly  of  simill  farmers  and  their  families  who 
live  in  some  4,000  villages  where  they  v.ork  the  land  with  crude  agri¬ 
cultural  instruments.  Most  of  them  are  full-time  fanners  or  stock 
breedei's;  others  arc  |)art-tiino  artisans,  petty  tradesmen,  fishermen 
and  agricultural  wage  laborers.  The  great  majority  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 
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A  sinull  section  of  lliis  broad  base  consists  of  townspeople;  a  few 
thonsand  are  skilled  or  semiskilled  workei-s,  and  other's  are  servants, 
arlisans,  shopkeeirers,  petty  Iradesmeii,  sinall-lnisiness  entrepreneurs, 
domestics,  jrorlei's  and  occasional  day  laborer's  (see  ch.  13,  Labor 
Relations  and  Or<^anization) . 

Tliei'(“  are  no  bi<^  business  ifroii])S  oi-  lai'ir;e  lairdowne.r'S  and  almost 
tro  i)i'ol'essir)nal  groups  amoii^  t he  African  ])opnlat  ion.  d'here  is  little 
]n'ival(‘  wealth,  and  almost  none  of  it,  is  in  the  form  of  investment 
capital  (see,  eh.  'LJ,  ('haracter  and  St  met  ni'e  of  the  Kconomy) .  Leban¬ 
ese  and  i'hii'opean  merchants,  who  ])layed  n  vital  role  in  the  pre- 
independence  economy,  IiaV(>  Ikhmi  Iiit  hai'd  by  the  de[)ai'ture  of  their 
Knropean  customers  and  by  ollicial  measni'cs  desiirned  to  rcjilace  them 
i)y  (Inineans  in  the  ecoiiomie  sliiictnre.  .Many  have  hd't  the  country; 
others  I'emaiii,  but  tlu'irs  is,  at  best,  a  holdiii'j;  ojreration  and  there 
seems  to  lx*  lit  l  le  fnt  are  for  t  hem  in  (ininea. 

The  various  ethnic  and  territorial  communities  and  her'ialitary 
classes  which  I'haracteri/.ed  the  se\'ei'al  separate,  socii't  ies  of  the  pre¬ 
colonial  and  colonial  periods,  are  steadily  hein<^  incorporated  into  a 
sin<;lc  natroiral  structure  and  ar'c  losinu'  their  separate  identities. 
Xevert  iit>l(“ss  ethnic  alliliations  and  important  remnants  of  herctlitary 
classes  and  kin  or;yani/.ed  \  ilhm'e  coinmimit  i(>s  cont  innc  to  he,  operative 
in  many  areas  of  daily  life. 

In  smalhu'  \ilhi<rcs  and  remote  rural  settlements,  fur  e.xample,  the 
structure  of  the  traditional,  kin-oruanizv'd  community  e.xists  within 
tli(5  formal  stnictnre  imposeil  by  the  national  ^mvernment  and  the 
mass  oi'iraiiizat ions.  'Tiu*  old  men  of  the  rmeam*  ell’ectively  control 
most  of  the.  properly,  iiiaki*  the.  major  decisions  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  the  comninnity  and  hold  authority  over  women  and  yonnjf 
jieople.  'Fo  the  extent  that  au'i'  ,:>a'onps  and  secret  societies  still  func¬ 
tion,  they  do  .'^o  under  I  he  direction  of  the  commimity  elders. 

I  leredil a ry  class  (list  inct  ions,  weakened  under  t he  French,  have  been 
diluted  fnriber  since  independence.  Tin'  foruial  privilerres  and  dis¬ 
abilities  of  class  ami  caste  have  been  withdrawn,  but  the  croups  them¬ 
selves  are  still  di  scernibh'.  Families  ludonirinc  to  the  hereditary 
Foiihdi  or  Malink('‘  a ristocracies  are  apt  to  have  creater  capital  ac- 
cnmnlat ion  in  land,  cattle  and  wive"'  than  other  croups.  They  tend 
to  be  better  educ.itc'd  in  both,  tlie  'Western  and  ^^os!em  traditions  and 
to  look  down  on  oecupiations  involviiyir  maniial  labor  (see  ch.  7.  Social 
A’alues  and  Fat  terns  of  Li  vine), 

IJepdonal.  elluiie  and  hereditary  class  lines,  althoncli  crossed  with 
increasinc  fre(|uency,  eonlinne  to  iiiark  oil  the  jirincipal  areas  from 
which  a  man  normally  selects  a  wife.  In  ceneral.  men  and  women 
take  their  mates  from  their  own  ethnic  croups  and  from  their  own 
natal  eominuiiit ies;  this  a])plics  even  to  those  who  have  moved  into 
the  towns.  Old  aristocrat ie  families-  some  of  whom  carefully  jire- 
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sorvc'ti  writ  (on  — tend  to  inarry  iunong  tliemselves.  Simi¬ 

larly,  a  yoiin^  man  ^Yhose  fatlu'r  was  a  putter  or  a  craftsman  in  any 
of  tlie  traditionally  despised  occupations  would  probably  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  inarry  tbe  daughter  of  a  res])ectable  small  merchant  or  farmer, 
regartlless  of  his  pc'rsonal  attributes  and  accomplisliments. 

Accoi'dinir  to  I'resident  'J'ourc,  the  new  s'lcial  order  has  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  ibe  development  of  classes,  eaeli  \riih  its  own  identity  and 
interests.  Despite  repeated  references  (o  a  working  class  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  agricultural  workers,  cspeciall}'^  with  respect  to  its 
role  in  tbe  struggle  for  independence,  Tonre  insists  that  class  is  irrele¬ 
vant  in  tlie  present  organization  of  soeiely.  d'he  political  system  of 
Guinea,  ho  says,  is  a  dietatorsliip  of  a  nias'^  P‘"iity  wliicli  draws  its 
support  from  all  of  the  peojile  and  is  therefore  democratic.  The  PDG 
does  not  represent  the  working  class,  as  in  tlie  Gonnnnnist  count I'ies, 
and  is  not,  in  fact,  a  class  parly  at  all;  instead  it  is  a  mass  organiza¬ 
tion  serving  the  interests  of  the  whole  society. 

President  Tonre  boasts  that  Guinea,  basing  itself  on  traditional 
African  values  of  cooperative  laboi-  and  social  solidarity,  will  be  the 
first  nation  to  achieve  a.  radical  ad\'an/'e  tln  ongh  a.  iiolitieal.  economic 
and  social  revolution  without  a  class  sliaiggle.  The  eslabli-hment  of 
a  popmlar  dictatorshi]),  h(‘  says,  "permits  tin'  development  of  a  social 
structure  no  longer  pyi-amidal  hut  cubic;  tliat  is  to  say  a  harmonious 
development  in  which  the  whole  society  is  calk'd  n])rn  to  elevate  it.self 
at  the  same  time.*’ 

HISTORICAL  SETTING 
The  Precolonial  Period 

From  earliest  times  the  pi’ineipal  unit  of  social  organization  wa.s 
the  small,  relatively  isolated  community  of  pei  hajis  10  to  100  families. 
Kinship  was  every  when'  the  basis  of  organization,  with  each  com- 
ninnity  consisting  of  one  or  moi’c  lineages  (groups  of  related  families 
counting  descent  exclusivelv  thi'ontrh  the  male  or  through  the  female 
line). 

Gccasionally  a  groiij)  of  neigliboiing  cuMimnnities,  speaking  the 
same,  language  aiul  observing  tlie  same  customs,  was  able  to  achieve 
an  enduring  unity  i;a.setl  on  i-eal  or  lictive  kin  ties,  but  effective  kin  ties 
did  not  normally  extend  beyond  the  local  group,  leach  conmnmitv. 
although  organized  in  much  the  same  way  as  it<  neighbors,  was  itself 
a  separate,  .sel  f-.sustaining  society. 

Vv^ithin  the  kin  group  or  community  the  distribution  of  authority 
and  the  division  of  labor  followed  fixed  patterns  based  on  age,  gen¬ 
eration  and  sex.  Political  authority  rested  mainly  with  a  headman 
and  a  council  of  elders  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  member  families. 
The  headman  and  the  elder.'^  in  council  directed  the  economic,  social, 
politic.al  and  religious  act  ivit  ies  of  the  gron]i.  reaching  major  decisions 
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through  discussion  and  consensus.  The  heads  of  the  families,  in  turn, 
directed  the  activities  of  their  own  family  membei'S. 

Men’s  and  wuiiieu’s  secret  societies  were  widespread  and  performed 
important  functions,  especially  in  the  field  of  education  and  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Such  societies  usually  included  all  the  adult  men  or  women 
in  the  community,  hut  membership  was  by  initiation  and  kinship  ties 
were  irrelevant.  The  secret  society  supervised  the  extensive  training 
period  and  conducted  the  elaborate  initiation  rites  which  marked  the 
individual’s  passage  from  childhood  or  adolescence  to  adulthood. 
Once  initiated,  the  individual  enjoyed  adult  status  in  the  cormnunity 
and  membership  in  the  secret  society. 

Those  who  were  initiated  at  the  same  time  were  usually  considered 
a  distinct  group  with  special  duties  and  privileges,  each  age  group 
subordinate  to  those  which  were  initiated  before  it  and  superior  to 
those  which  followed.  The  senior  age  groups  held  the  important 
official  positions  in  the  society.  Frequently  the  individuals  who  held 
these  offices  were  also  the  heads  of  the  lineages  and  members  of  the 
councils  of  ciders. 

Men  and  women  frequently  chose  their  closest  friends  from  among 
those  in  their  own  age  group,  and  age  groups — along  with  kin 
groups — were  commonly  used  as  the  basis  for  organizing  mutual 
assistance  groups  and  cooperative  work  parties. 

Beginning  perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  century,  groups  wdth  experience 
in  political  and  military  centralization  moved  into  the  area.  By  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  Foulah,  Malinke  and  Soussou 
had  established  varying  degrees  of  political  hegemony  over  Middle, 
Upper  and  Lower  Gninea  resi)ectively.  These  peoples,  especially  the 
Foulah  and  Malinke,  had  developed  similar  systems  of  stratified  social 
organization  in  which  there  were  hereditary  chiefs,  aristocrats,  com¬ 
moners  and  .slaves,  'riieir  domination  of  the  smaller  and  more  simply 
organized  peoples  around  them  took  on  a  quasi-fcudal  form.  Some 
of  the  surrounding  groups  were  assimilated  and  absorbed;  others 
were  enslaved.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  local  communities 
were  left  relatively  undisturbed  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
but  were  required  to  pay  tribute  in  produce  or  labor  to  the  ruling 
groups. 

In  Upper  Guinea  most  villagers  seem  to  have  had  the  status  of  a 
kind  of  free  i)easantry  which  paid  taxes  in  kind  to  the  dominant 
Malinke  families.  In  the  Fouta  Djallon  area  the  Foulah  pastoralist 
overlords  evolved  a  more  developed  feudal  pattern,  frequently  laying 
claim  to  both  the  land  and  the  persons  of  the  agriculturalists. 

Under  (he  Foulah  and  Malinke,  at  least,  there  developed  castes  of 
leather  workers,  carpenters,  potters  and  certain  other  artisans  who 
were  looked  down  on  and  were  forbidden  to  marry  outside  of  their 
own  occupational  groups.  The  rjriolft  (minstrels')  were  also  in  this 
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category.  The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  but  seem  to  have 
had  somewhat  higher  status  than  those  newly  acquired  by  purchase 
or  capture. 

The  ruling  groups  among  the  Foulah,  Malinke  and  Soussou  were 
militant  Moslems.  Subject  villagers  usually  became  nominal  ad¬ 
herents  of  Islam  while  retaining  most  of  their  traditional  animist 
practices  (see  ch.  10,  Religion).  Certain  groups  escaped  immediate 
domination  by  moving  to  outlying  coastal  or  forest  areas,  but  their 
more  powerful  neighbors  raided  them  periodically  for  slaves.  As¬ 
sociating  Islam  with  slavery,  these  outlying  groups  remained  firmly 
animist.  In  most  other  respects,  however,  they  came  under  the  ex¬ 
panding  economic  and  cultural  domination  of  the  Foulah,  Malinke  or 
Soussou. 

The  Colonial  Period 

The  colonial  period  forced  profound  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society.  The  French  forces  put  a  stop  to  the  aggressive  warmaking 
of  the  Foulah,  Malinke  and  Soussou  clan  confederacies  and  effectively 
dismuntled  their  political  and  administrative  hierarchies.  Along  with 
their  former  subjects,  the  members  of  the  hereditary  aristocracies 
became  subjects  of  their  French  masters. 

French  suppression  of  serfdom  and  slavery — at  first  half-hearted, 
later  somewhat  more  vigorous — ^struck  deeply  at  the  economic  power 
of  tlic  African  leisured  aristocracy  and  gradually  reduced  many  of 
them  to  poverty.  However,  many  of  the  ex-slaves  and  serfs,  although 
emancipated  in  theory,  remained  in  fact  dependent — especially  in  the 
Fouta  Djallon.  With  no  claims  to  the  land — or  only  vei*y  tenuous 
ones^ — they  generally  remained  economically  and  psychologically  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  former  masters. 

In  the  late  1030's  plantation  production  of  export  crops  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  new  occupational  grou])s  began  to  emerge.  After  World 
War  II,  modern  mining  and  industiy  wore  introduced.  Although 
the  economy  remained  based  in  large  part  on  subsistence  agriculture, 
the  need  for  free  or  forced  wage  labor  appeared  in  a  variety  of  sec¬ 
tors,  and  Guineans  foiiml  themselves  working  on  plantations,  laboring 
in  the  mines,  building  and  maintaining  roads  and  port  installations. 

Africans  also  responded  to  tlie  need  for  a  greater  number  of  petty 
tradesmen  to  serve  as  middlemen  between  the  individual  native  and 
the  European  or  Levantine  merchant.  They  bought  the  produce  of 
many  small  imlividnal  producers  for  resale  to  the  exporters,  and  they 
bought  European  light  consumer  goods  from  the  importer  or  his  agent 
for  I'osale  to  the  individual  Africans  (see  ch.  27,  Domestic  Trade). 

The  French,  in  the  held  of  culture  even  more  than  in  that  of  the 
economy,  brought  aboiit  changes  in  Guinea — some  of  them  deliberate, 
some  of  them  indirect.  In  bringing  to  the  country  the  French  lan- 
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Ullage,  culture,  idcaa,  adiaiiiisLrativc  systeui  and  practices,  and,  above 
all,  a  new  and  more  developed  educational  system,  the  French  created 
the.  cpohicn — the  evolved  (iuineans  who,  in  time,  became  as  much 
European  as  they  were  African.  The  French  also  created  an  African 
elite- — which  was  (heir  own  French-serving  elite,  parallel  with  a  new 
(iiuiuean  elite  of  the  (  volucs — which  came  into  being  through  contact 
with  the  French  system  and  with  French  education. 

The  French  colonial  administration  (hiveloped  and  made  extensive 
use  of  the  meinl)ei*s  of  the  African  elite,  who  derived  their  prestige 
and  power  from  the  French  authority  ainl  nsnelly  gave  loyalty  to  it. 
These  Guineans  served  as  French- appointed  district  chiefs  and  village 
headmen  and  also  held  such  positions  as  clerks,  interpreters,  police¬ 
men,  schoolteachers  and  lower-level  civil  servants.  By  the  l'J20's  and 
I'JoO’s,  this  African  elite  group  was  largely  self-sustaining  and  self- 
j)erpetuating.  ('hildren  of  its  members  were  sent  to  French-operated 
schools  and  emeiged  mor('  French  tlnni  Guinean  in  outlook  (see  ch. 
9,  Edncat  ion) .  'J'h.i.s  served  to  set  t  hem  apart  and  make  them  st  rangers 
to  the  great  mass  of  (Jnineans  who  were  not  given  similar  opportuni- 
t  ies. 

The  district  chiefs  and  village  headmen  who  carried  out  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  tl'ic  colonial  administrators  at  the  regional  and  local  level  were 
important  to  the  French  colonial  administration.  Their  ])rincipal 
duties  centered  around  the.  collection  of  taxes  and  the  fulhllment  of 
conscri[)tion  (piotas  foi-  inililaiy  service  or  vai’ious  fontis  of  labor 
service.  Where  traditit)nal  leaders  demonsti  ated  a  willingness  to  carry 
out  French  [)olicies,  they  were  perinitt(*d  to  remain  in  office.  Where 
such  leaders  were  lacking,  other  more  compliant  ones  were  a2')pointed. 
In  the  Fouta  Djallon,  the  old  Fonlah  elite  continued  to  rule  as  agents 
of  the  French.  Elsewhere,  the  French  were  forced  to  create  new 
chiefs,  reci'uited  from  outside  the  traditional  dominant  families.  The 
riu>hih  who  assisted  the  Fi-ench  administ ratois  in  d.it*  towns  and  ad- 
mi'iistrativ(‘  centei's  were*  also  selectial  as  much  for  their  willingness 
to  (roll  form  as  for  their  other  abilities. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  two  iditcs  were  those  who  were  hired  to 
serve  the  French  administrators  and  ii])])t.-r  .V  frican  elite  as  cooks, 
chantreurs,  gardeners  and  hoiiscboys.  These  peoj^le  also  learned  to 
speak  h’rmich  and  ado])ted  Euroiiean  customs  ami  values  to  varying 
d(*gr('('S.  Although  not  an  integi’al  ])art  of  the  elite,  they  tended  to 
imitate  it  in  dress.  speiM-li,  manm'rs  and  values. 

Fntil  World  War  11,  the  iiatteni  esiahiiMicd  under  French  doini- 
nation  changed  only  in  detail.  During  tin*  war.  however,  antammisins 
develo])ed  between  the  majority  of  ihe  (iiiim'ans  and  the  French  and 
their  a]>poiiited  Afrivam  (dite  assistants.  Tlie.se  were  considcrahly 
sharjK'iied  hy  th(‘  rigorous  policies  of  the  ^’ichy  controlled  adiiiinis- 
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IratioM,  and,  in  llic  nnsiiing  .slni;j:;4lc  for  polilical  (loniinanrc,  now 
gi’oii])s  oniorged. 

Unliko.  flu*  inoniboi's  of  tlio  African  olllo,  almost,  ontiroly  croaliiros 
of  (lie  Froncli  administration,  a  now  political  (‘lito  omorgod,  mostly 
fi-om  among  the  wliicli  roprosmitod  broad  occnpat  ional  groups, 

including  sonic  of  tbc  working  class  olomonts  wbiob,  spiirrivl  by  the 
I'ajiidly  growing  ooononiy,  wore  dovoloping  in  Conakry  and  other 
towns.  Siipporb'd  by  tbo  mining,  railway  and  other  workers  in  gov'- 
oi-nmont-oporated  industries  and  by  agricultural  laborers — all  of  whom 
they  bad  newly  organized  into  trade  unions — this  new  group  quickly 
gained  control  of  the  Bypassing  the  Frendi  administrators 

and  the  Frcnch-ap]K)inled  native  chiefs  and  headmen,  they  pushed 
the  organization  of  the  party  and  trade  unions  down  to  the  village 
level,  appealing  directly  to  the  people  and  gaining  their  siipport. 

Some  of  the  Frencli-ap])ointed  chiefs  had  tried  to  build  political 
parties  around  traditional  ethnic  and  regional  groups.  Intellectuals, 
schoolteachers  and  other  ranking  members  of  the  African  elite  had 
founded  a  conservative.  Socialist,  party,  li}^  1950,  however,  the  chiefs 
ami  other  functionaries,  though  still  in  formal  positions  of  power, 
bad  lost  political  control  to  tiie  various  occupational  groups  who.se 
union  and  party  r(q)r('sentativ('s  completely  dominated  the  territorial 
and  rc'gional  a.ssemblies  (seo  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics).  In  1958, 
with  the  op])osition  cirect  ividy  silenced  by  fear  or  through  conversion, 
the  militant  nationalists  of  tla*  trade  union  movenu'Ut  took  over  com¬ 
plete  c,ontrol  of  the  count  ry. 

HIERARCHY  AND  STRATIFICATION 
The  National  Elite 

'The  men  and  women  who  liave  repre.sented  tlie  central  organs  of  the 
party  and  governnuuit  since  indeptuidence  coiwtitute  a  political  and 
social  elite  whose  authority,  through  the  apparatus  of  these  organs, 
reaches  down  to  the  smallest,  villages  and  whose  preslige  and  status  are 
recognized  by  everyone,.  As  leaders  of  the  PDG,  they  make  national 
policies;  as  heads  of  tin*  various  ministrie.s,  agcm'ies,  trade  unions, 
youth  and  women's  gron]).s,  tlu'y  carry  them  out  (see  ch.  Ih,  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Government). 

Few  have*  any  direct  comuM-t  ion  with  the  iqqier  levels  of  the  F rench- 
crcat(>d  ,\frican  elite  which  tluw  displaced.  No  French-aiqM)inted 
former  chiefs  or  h.igli  oilicials  are  represented  among  them.  A  few 
are  known  to  be  descendants  of  ])recolonial  aristocratic  families,  but 
this  link  has  little  if  any  coi'.nection  with  their  national  positions  or 
])rest  ig(\ 

■I'.vi  )ically,  tbey  are  sons  of  small  farmers  or  of  lower  level  civil 
.servants.  Despite  their  youth — ahmxst  all  are  in  their  middle  thirties 
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or  early  forties — they  liave  a  background  of  years  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  and  long  personal  knowledge  of  eaeh  other.  Many  first  eame 
together  in  upper-primary  and  seeondary  schools  in  the  1930’s.  Some, 
especially  in  Conakry,  were  thrown  together  in  Communist  study 
groups  in  the  late  1930’s  and  the  early  years  of  the  war.  After  the 
war  they  were  in  almost  continuous  personal  eontact  as  leaders  of  the 
developing  trade  unions  and  political  parties  and  as  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  regional  and  territorial  assemblies. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  are  either  Malinke,  Foulah  or  Soussou 
and,  in  name  at  least,  Moslem.  But  always  in  public,  these  men  and 
women  take  their  basic  identification  from  the  party  rather  than  from 
any  ethnic,  religious,  regional,  or  other  group. 

All  have  had  primary  and  secondary  school  training,  but  there  are 
far  fewer  university-trained  scholars  and  professionals  among  them 
than  there  were  among  tlie  former  African  elite.  All  speak  French 
in  their  official  capacities  and  private  lives;  they  wear  European 
clothes,  and  have  adopted  European  manners.  Nevertheless  they  are 
among  the  most  vigorous  and  articulate  proponents  of  Africanism 
(sec  cli.  7,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living). 

No  member  of  this  group  is  known  to  be  independently  wealthy. 
Although  all  appear  to  live  modestly,  they  clearly  constitute  a  privi¬ 
leged  group.  Their  salaries  arc  low — perhaps  two  or  three  Inmdred 
dollars  a  month— but  they  live  in  well-appointed,  European-style 
apartments  and  private  residences,  sometimes  those  foimerly  occupied 
by  their  French  counterparts.  Like  the  high  government  officials  of 
most  countries,  they  have  cliaufTeured  limousines  contiiuiously  at  tlieir 
disposal.  These  privileges,  however,  like  the  power  and  prestige  with 
which  they  are  assexuated,  are  accorded  to  the  job  rather  than  to  the 
individual. 

Regional  and  Local  Elite 

The  upper  social  stratum  at  the  regional  level  consists  of  party 
leaders  and  higher  civil  sonants.  These  men  are  in  direct,  personal 
contact  with  the  national  leaders  at  Conakry  and  share  their  values 
and  their  commit ineiit  to  national  goals.  At  the  apex  stands  the 
eoinmandant  of  the  region.  Tinder  him  are  the  members  of  his  staff 
and  the  other  specialists  who  come  under  his  direct  command  the 
chief  of  police,  the  regional  health  officer,  the  treasurer,  the  principal 
of  the  secondary  school  (if  there  is  one  in  the  region),  labor  coordi¬ 
nators,  directors  of  youth  and  sports  n,'*ri vities,  and  agricultural  or 
aniimal  husbandry  ('xtension  agents. 

Tlie  top  regional  administrators  and  s]wialists  are  almost  invariably 
members  of  tbo  party.  Ordinarily  they  do  not  come  from  the  areas 
in  which  they  serve.  Professional  administ  rators  are  moved  regularly 
from  one  ]iost  to  another. 


Policoinoii,  sclicxjiLciiclioi-s,  tcclmicians,  clerks  and  other  assorted 
functionaries  also  consider  (  heinsclves — and  are  considered  by  others — 
as  representatives  of  <  he  central  apparatus  and  take  their  basic  orienta¬ 
tion  from  their  snperioi*s  rather  than  from  the  local  population.  This 
orientation  is  reinforced  by  the  government’s  policy  of  transferring 
them  periodically  from  one  town  or  region  to  another.  The  great 
majority  of  these  civil  servants  are  probably  members  of  the  party, 
but  education  and  experience  arc  the  principal  prerequisites  for  their 
jobs. 

The  backgrounds  of  these  regional  officials  and  civil  servants  are 
varied.  Some  ai-e  the  sons  or  daughters  of  men  who  filled  similar  jobs 
under  tlie  French.  Others  wex'e  tliemselves  part  of  the  old  order  and, 
as  clerks,  schoolteachers  or  policemen,  simply  changed  their  allegiance 
and  stayed  on  their  old  jobs  for  the  new’  masters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gaps  loft  by  the  w ithdrawal  of  the  F rench  have  put  such  a  premium 
on  avlmininti.irtw,  tvxhv.ical,  or  dcricnl  skills  ikai  yavj.g 

])eople  who  never  dreamed  of  becoming  part  of  a  bureaucratic  govern¬ 
ment  or  parl  y  structure  now  find  themselves  so  engaged. 

W'liiif*  n'f  lb'*‘r  in  io-’ii  fhny  •"n  ill!  ibiro’il  lUiiphoT*'* — 
dwellors  wlio  can  read,  wi-i(e  and  converse  in  French  and  who  have 
at  least  a  primary  s,chool  edmaitioii.  They  wear  Westeni-sLyle 
clothing  on  all  but  ceremonial  occasions. 

Although  salaries  arc  low’  and  durable  consumer  goods  scarce,  the 
typical  civil  servant  enjoy.s  a  .sfandai'd  of  living  that  is  higher  than 
averago.  but  he  has  moi-e  of  the  same  things  rafhei-  than  things  which 
others  do  not  1  ave.  It  is  only  those  at  the  very  to^i — the  commandant, 
the  police  chief,  the  .secondary  school  ])rincii)al — w’ho  have  a  standard 
of  living  that  is  conspicuously  and  qualitat  ively  dilTerent.  But  even 
there,  ])rivilegc  and  ])roperly  go  with  the  office  rather  than  to  the 
individual. 

M.iiiv  of  the  regional  adiiiin  isi  i  ai  Oi  s  1 1  \  e  ni  s't  urcoed  le.sideiicCs  and 
work  in  buildings  formerly  occu])ied  by  the  French.  The  comman- 
<lant  and  the  ])oliee  chief  have  automobiles.  The  party  section  chief 

Jrn\y  I  '  t  41^  •T'f  r/ii.  f  TTC  ^  'T  rri  V 

uses  the  school’s  car  and  may  also  have  a  t ajic-recoi-der  and  refriger¬ 
ator  in  his  boiiK'.  Imth  of  w  hicb  belong  t  o  t  he  school. 

Their  jobs  entitle  them  to  u.se-i-ights,  not  ownership  rights.  The 
pi  )1  Kciii.iii  uhu  i>  iiiio  iiiiol  Mi.ivin'ui  hiM  knyck  ,  tin  i  tt  d 

.school  jiriin  ipal  mus'  leave  the  tape-recorder  and  refrigerator  for 
his  successor.  'I’o  the  extent  that  a  job  confers  property  privileges 

.I'l  tbn  Ml.  '  hiUM'ii'?-  il  ‘d**!  0*0  fi-lH  ,l‘i  Uv ‘JvUji' .if  I'.tUf. 

and  piTstige. 

'riie  social  and  ])olitical  hierarchy  'vhich  develQj)S  at  the  local 
level  is  less  clear  cut.  Here,  if  at  all,  lineage,  seniority  and  iidierited 
class  status  persist  as  ell'ect  i ve  ci’iteria  in  e.stahlishing  rank,  authority 
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aiul  prestigo.  Apparently  in  C('rtain  areas  of  the  Fuala  Djallon, 
some  mejnhers  of  <he  historically  dominant  families  have  been  able 
fo  use  (heir  traditional  anlhoi'ity  and  pi'estige  to  achieve  positions 
of  power  within  the  new  formal  and  legal  framework  of  village  coun¬ 
cils  and  regional  assemblies.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in 
Labe  wberc  section  officials  of  tlie  PDG  were  pnldicly  berated  by 
President  Tonic,  because  .so  many  of  tlie  repivsent  at  ives  elected  to  the 
regional  assembly  were  not  members  of  the  party. 

In  genei'al,  jirestige,  higli  status  and  even  antliority  are  passing  at 
the  local  level  to  men  and  women  who  I'epresent  the  local  sections  of 
mass  organizations,  such  as  (he  ])()li(ical  liarty,  trade  unions,  youth 
group  cooperatives  and  women’s  organizations.  They  represent  no 
single  occupational  or  other  social  group.  'J’heir  fathers  nniy  have 
been  farmers,  trademen,  civil  servants,  laborers  or  i-ehgious  function-, 
aries.  They  may  come  from  towns  or  hamlets  and  from  the  whole 
range  of  occn])ationa],  religions  or  ethnic  groups. 

They  arc  the  leaders  and  organizers  of  community  life  who  have 
been  selected  for  (heir  roles  according  to  ci’iteria  which,  in  large 
part,  are  set  by  the  party.  I'hey  are  geneially  young  ])eoplc,  perhaps 
better  educated  than  most.  I'hey  are  rank  and  file  members  of  the 
party — unpaid  oflicials  of  youth,  women's  and  larger  groups  and 
organizers  and  activists  whose  ])Ositions  rest  on  dual  membership 
in  the  party  and  in  tlie  local  community. 

The  Broad  Base 

Among  (lie  great  majority  of  peo])le,  gradations  of  wealth  and 
education  are  relatively  nairow  but  traditional  ci’iteria  of  social 
ranking  divide  (hem  into  fairly  clear-cut  strata.  An  important 
consideration  is  whether  or  not  a  man  does  manual— especially 
agriciiiiiiral  Irbor.  The  lii^itoi’ii’al  status  of  his  family,  community 
or  ethnic  group — slave,  serf,  aristocrat  or  despisi'd  caste — also  has 
some  signilicam-e.  Increasingly,  however,  social  ranking,  prestige 
and  privilege  ai’e  t'ecoiniiifr  associated  with  achieved  rather  than 
hereditary  status.  Status  is  ht'ginning  to  deiiend  on  how  much  a 
man  makes  and  on  his  closmiess  to  the  ollicial  a])])aratns  rather  than 
on  ( he  (  radit  ioiial  posit  ion  of  his  kin  group  or  commiinit  y. 

In  some  comimmities  the  cliangeover  is  consideralily  slower  than  in 
others,  and  pi’ivilege  is  still  distiihiited,  at  least  in  ]iart.  accoi'ding 
to  old  stamlanis.  In  (he  Foiita  Djallon.  for  cxanpile.  the  aristocratic 
Fonlah  families  preser\('  (heir  ])ast()ral  lii'i’itage  and  look  down  on 
])(‘()|  )lc  who  must  work  (he  land  fora  living,  'riiesv  families  ]K'rsist 
as  a.  social  elite  m  (heir  local  conmnniities  and  cont  iinu'  to  ])r()vide 
much  of  ( he  religious  and  even  polit  ical  hruh'rship.  des]iite  ( he  govern¬ 
ment's  iittemiit  to  break  their  hold  on  the  area. 
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Desceiiclanls  of  fonncr  slavo  aiirl  serf  families  continue  to  be 
identilied  as  such.  No  formal  disability  is  attached  to  snclv  status, 
nor  to  the  despised  caste-slatns  of  most  artisans,  but  the  social  and 
jisycUological  distinctions  are  sn/Ticiontly  strong  to  discourage  the 
childi-en  of  formi'r  slave  or  sc*rf  families  from  inlermai-riage  with  the 
children  of  traditionally  free  families,  or  from  establishing  other 
relationshiiis  in  which  they  eonfronteach  other  as  social  equals. 

Outside  the  Fouta  Djallon,  class  and  occupational  distinctions  are 
much  weaker.  In  nunote  villages,  prest  ige,  status  ai\d  (‘conomic  ])Ower 
tend  to  persist  as  attributes  of  the  senior  members  of  the  kin  groups 
within  the  comnnmity.  The  oldest  adult  males  continue  to  direct  the 
labor  of  the  family  and  lineage  and  to  manage,  the  propeity.  Through 
their  sin)ei'ior  economic  position,  they  may  be  able  to  ac(]uire  two  or 
more  wive.s — something  that  few  young  men  can  atford.  This  type  of 
prestige  persists,  especially  in  remote  areas  not  yet  brought  under  the 
cirective  authority  of  the  regional  administration  or  local  political 
jiarty  organs  (see  ch.  (>,  Family). 

Townspeople  generally  have  higher  status  than  villagers  unless 
they  are  ])eo])le  looking  for  jobs  rather  than  those  who  have  them. 
In  Conakry,  and  to  some  extent  in  Kankan,  a  bi’oad  range  of  goods 
and  .services  are  oll'ered  by  a  variety  of  occupational  specialists. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  towns  are  more  like  villages  than  cities;  they 
are  rural  rather  than  urban  centei's,  and  occupational  specialization 
tends  to  be  concentrated  in  tlu'  ai'ea  of  govenniHUit  administration. 

After  the  government  woi'kers,  the  members  of  the  local  business 
coinniunity  rank  next  in  prestige.  This  group  may  include  a  dozen  or 
so  merchants  and  slioi)keepei-s,  tradesmen  who  shuttle  liack  and  forth 
between  the  town  and  outlying  areas  and  the  owners  of  such  service 
(‘stablishments  as  the  hotel  and  restaui’ant.  the  coll’ee  sho]),  the  movie 
house,  t  he  taxi  service  to  neighboring  to  wm  and  the  gas  station. 

Ilelow  tlie  S(“l  f-emi)loved  hnsinessmen  ai’e  the  skilled  workers — 
e([uipment  o])erators,  mechanics  and  machinists.  There  are  only  a 
few  thousand  of  t  hese  in  t  ho  country,  and  most  of  them  ai'e  coneentratod 
in  three,  or  four  ])rincipal  imluslrial  sites.  A  few,  however,  are  scat- 
lere(l  ihroiighont  the  country — primarily  in  vai-ious  goveiaiment 
enterprises,  such  as  cxiuMiment al  faiiiis,  rural  mechanization  centers 
and  road  const  met  ion  oi-  laiilding  ])rojecls  (six'  ch.  11,  Taibor  Force; 
ch.  'Jl,  Industrial  Potential),  d'heir  ndatively  high  salai'ies  (com- 
])aral)le  to  iIiom'  of  lower  goxcinment  fnnci ionaries) .  their  steady 
employment  and  their  assnci.at  ion  with  modern  machinm'v  tend  to 
stamp  t  hem  as  a  kind  of  woiher-elite. 

In  most  towns,  however,  skilled  indnstiial  workers  ai'O  almost 
totally  absent,  and  ehauireurs  and  automobile  mechanics — if  there  are 
any — comprise  the  elite  of  the  uon-civil-servant  woikers.  After  these 
come  the  i-egularly  enqdoyed  sales  and  other  personnel  of  the  busi- 
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iicss  establishments  and  the  domestic  servants  of  the  business  and 
administrative  community. 

In  the  past,  chauffeurs,  coohs,  liouseboys  and  others  who  performed 
personal  services  for  the  French  enjoyed  a  special  measure  of  prestige 
and  power.  Since  they  spoke  French  and  were  personally  known  by 
the  administratoi-s,  they  were  frequently  used  as  intermediaries  be¬ 
tween  the  administrators  and  the  African  community.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Ihe  Fiencli,  there  were  fewer  opportunities  for  this 
type  of  work,  but  more  recently  some  of  these  people  have  found 
employment  with  the  foreign  teachers  and  technicians  stationed  in 
the  various  towns.  Others  have  used  their  knowledge  of  French  and 
of  administrative  procedures  to  gain  jni;«  in  the  civil  service. 

However  menial  their  work,  those  with  jobs  which  guarantee  a  year- 
round  income  ai-e  considered  privileged.  In  this  group  are  men  who 
sweep  up  government  offices,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  and 
laundresses  who  regularly  wash  and  care  for  students’  uniforms. 

Near  the  bottom  of  town  society  arc  street  peddlers  and  a  variety 
of  handicraft  workers  who  turn  out  leather  goods,  household  items 
and  other  small  articles  for  local  consumption.  The  unemployed 
who  remain  in  town  (he  year  round  and  the  underemployed  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  villagers  who  drift  into  towns  after  the  major 
harvests  command  the  least  respect.  Typically  these  individuals 
subsist  by  seeking  odd  jobs  and  by  relying  on  help  from  employed 
kinsmen.  This  way  of  life  is  a  cause  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
authorities  who  view  those  who  follow  it  as  parasites  responsible  for 
many  social  problems,  including  drunkenness  and  theft. 
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CHAPTER  6 


FAMILY 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  people  live  in  hamlets  and  villages 
where  the  individunrs  (dosest  friends  and  neighbors  are  also  his  closest 
kinsmeir.  In  the  past  a  man  lived  out  his  life  in  the  village  into  which 
he  was  born,  knowing  and  earing  little  about  the  world  beyond  his  own 
coininunity  and  its  close  neigh.bors.  His  most  immediate  and  most 
iin])ortant  social  woidd  was  a  large  kin  group  with  which  he  identified 
himself  and  was  identified  by  others.  Friendship,  cooperation  and 
mutual  assistance  closeh-  followed  th(“  network  of  kin.ship  tics. 

Since  the  country  became  independent  the  government’s  efforts  to 
bring  almiit  .social  moderiii/ation  and  change',  ha\  e  been  directed  more 
toward  removing  ethnic  and  regional  difi'erencos  than  toward  altering 
traditional  fanuly  patterns.  Nevertheless,  it  has  taken  steps  which 
have  strongly  infliK'nced  the  family  and,  in  particular,  the  role  of 
women.  Keinforcing  earlier  Fn'uch  coloiiial  legislation  against  child 
marriage,  it  has  decreed  that  girls  must  consent  to  marriage,  must 
willingly  accept  the  bridegrooms  chosen  foi'  them  and  caimot  marry 
before  the  age  of  17.  Fhe  change  has  been  most  elfcctivc  iir  the  urban 
communities  and  probably  least  eirectivc  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
interior.  The  government’s  at  t  itnde  has  had  the  e'fect  of  enlisting  the 
support  of  young  p('ople  for  its  larger  social  and  poliiical  goals  and 
has  been  a  primary  factor  in  mobilizing  women  for  tlie  govei  nment's 
])uri)Oses.  On  the  other  Imnd,  tlie  elfect  on  the  oliler  and  more  tra¬ 
ditionalist  Guineans,  especially  the  men,  has  Ijcen  to  provoke  some 
resentment  and  even  opposition. 

In  the  pasi,  before  the  chaiiges  bi'onght  about  in  the  last  phase  of 
(he  colonial  period  and,  even  moi-e,  siiu'c  independence,  the  large  kin 
gi'oiip — the  basis  of  village  organization  and  the  individual’s  social 
world — tended  to  be  a  cor])orate  l)ody,  collectively  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  its  members.  Snb.sisK'iice,  defense,  law  and  older,  honor 
and  revenge  were  its  collective  concerns.  Tribute  and  taxes  levied 
from  the  outside  were  its  collective  res])()nsibility  rather  than  that 
of  tlie  individual  families  which  constituted  it. 

The  local  conmiunity,  based  on  the.se  large  kin  groups,  was — or 
tried  to  be — sufficient  unto  itself.  Each  had  its  own  customs  and 
its  own  rules  and,  through  a  variety  of  mechanisius,  cooi'dinated  and 
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diioclwl  (he  ac(ivi(ies  of  its  in<‘mhers,  regulated  inaniiige,  prescribed 
iidieritaiice  and  pr()|)erty  hnvs,  educated  (lie  young,  resolved  problems 
and  cared  for  those  who  could  not  care  for  tlnaiiselves. 

For  more  than  three  generations  the  spread  of  a  cash  economy  and 
(ho  growth  of  towns  around  adiniiiistrativo  and  commercial  centers 
have  oil'ered  an  increasingly  stronger  attraction  to  the  village  fanner. 
Many  villag(‘rs  were  drafted  into  labor  or  military  service  and  were 
taken  from  their  coinnmnit  ies ;  others,  especially  young  people,  went 
of  their  own  volition,  drawn  by  the  opportunity  for  w'age  labor  which 
would  enable  i.hom  to  wear  European  clothes  and  enjoy  the  amenities 
and  jjersonal  freedom  of  town  life.  The  physical  dispersion  of  its 
members  made  it  increasingly  dillicnlt  for  the  kin  group  to  function 
as  a  corporate  entity,  however  strong  the  ell'ective  bond  between 
kin.snien  remained. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  corporate  action  on  the  part  of  the  kin  com¬ 
munity  diminished.  The  French-imposed  peace  eliminated  the  need 
for  defense;  and  the  administrators,  acting  through  appoiiited  terri¬ 
torial  chiefs,  took  over  many  of  the  legal,  educational  and  police 
functions  of  (he  kin  community. 

IVprived  of  many  of  its  functions,  the  cohasion  of  the  kin  com¬ 
munity  was  weakened,  and  the  range  of  individual  loyalties  and  obli¬ 
gations  began  to  shrink  from  remotely  related  kinsmen  to  one's  own 
family.  In  Islamic  connnnnilies  this  process  w’as  aided  by  Islamic 
marriage  and  inheritance  rides  which  (ended  to  emphasize  the  hus¬ 
band-wife  and  parent -child  relationship  at  the  e.vpense  of  the  larger 
kin  group. 

Despite  these  disintegrative  pressures,  the  continuing  need  for 
cooperative  labor  in  the  lields,  strongly  bolstered  by  (he  carryover 
of  traditional  values  and  patterns  of  living,  has  kept  the  individual 
and  Ids  family  dependent  on  the  larger  kin  group. 

Since  l!)o7,  when  (luineans  efl'ectively  began  to  govern  themselves, 
tlie  national  leaders  have  directed  a  many-sided  assault  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  organization  of  family  and  community  life.  Slowly,  but  with 
aiiiiarently  increasing  eirectiveness,  the  government  is  changing  the 
form  of  land  teiinre,  regulating  marriage,  divorce  and  inheritance 
laws,  and  generally  lifting  the  individual  out  of  a  world  in  which 
family  and  kin  group  define  his  place  in  society  to  one  in  which  edu¬ 
cation,  skills  and  national  citizenship  take  precedence. 

KINSHIP  STRUCTURE 
Lineage 

Like  most  peoples  of  Africa,  Guineans  reckon  descent  either 
through  males  (patrilineal  descent)  or  through  females  (matrilineal 
descent).  This  system  of  tracing  descent  exclusively  through  one 
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silio  scpariites  blood  relat  ives  into  exelusive  kin  groups  called  lineages. 
A  ])alrilineiige  consists  of  those  kinsmen,  male  and  female,  who  are 
related  through  males  and  who  trace  descent  from  a  known  common 
male  ancestor;  similarly,  a  luatrilineage  is  a  group  of  kinsmen  related 
through  females  who  trace  descent  from  a  female  ancestor. 

The  great  majority  of  Guineans  are  patrilineal.  Some  peoples  seem 
to  luivc  traced  de.scent  t  hrough  females  in  the  past,  hut  only  a  few 
small  groups — the  Coniagui,  llassari,  Landouina  and  ])rohah]y  the 
Nalou — continue  to  do  so  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages). 
In  general,  the  lineage  is  the  primary  regulator  of  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  life;  it  acts  on  behalf  of  its  constituent  ineinhei’s  with  respect 
to  the  outside  world;  it  lays  down  marriage  laws,  rules  for  inheritance 
and  succession  ami  sometimes  food  pr()hii)it ions ;  it  is  the  principal 
ceremonial  unit;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  holds  the  ulti¬ 
mate  i)roperty  rights  to  land. 

'Lhe  lineage  is  an  on-going,  self-perpetuating  kin  group  which  keeps 
its  identity  so  long  as  there  are  sons  (or  (huighters  in  the  case  of 
niatrilinea!  de.scent)  horn  into  it.  The  lineage  foimder — normally  no 
more  than  live  generations  lemoved  and  frequently  only  four —  is  one 
of  tlie  principal  objects  of  cult  and  reverence,  for  it  was  he  who  lirst 
cleared  the  land  and  estahlislied  the  lights  of  ownership  and  use. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  through  meinhei-sldp  in  a  lineage  that  the  individual 
has  rights  to  land,  the  right  to  assistance  to  work  it  and  the  right  to  a 
share  of  its  products. 

'I'o  an  outsider,  a  lineage  may  appear  to  he,  :ii  dilferent  times,  a  large 
family,  a  landowning  corporation,  a  religious  sect,  a  cooperative  work 
group  or  simply  a  local  community.  Typically,  the  senior  male  of 
the  lineag(‘,  acting  with  the  lineage  elders,  is  alternately  patriarch, 
trustee  and  administrator  of  lineage  property,  chief  ])riest,  labor 
coordinator  and  village  heaman  or  mayor. 

Hamlets  and  small  villages  typically  consist,  of  a  single  lineage. 
Larger  villages  may  have  two  or  more  lineages  which  usually  consider 
themselves  related  to  e:ich  other  but  cannot  trace  the  connection.  The 
conq)osition  of  wards  or  <]uarters  of  towns  generally  corrc-sponds  to 
similarly  organized  kin  groups. 

Lineages  normally  take  their  names  from  their  founding  ancestors. 
Even  wlien  there  is  no  real  kin  connection,  members  of  lineages  which 
carry  the  .same  name  assume  tint  they  are  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  and  are.  therefore  kinsmen.  AVhere  related  lineages  are  in 
the  same  community,  they  normally  act  as  a  single  corporate  group, 
with  the  senior  male  of  the  senior  lineage  acting  as  head  of  the.  whole 
kin  commimity.  'Where  the  related  lineages  are  settled  in  different 
comnumit  ie,s,  they  have  no  common  corporate  e.xistence,  but  ilu'ir 
members  are  expected  to  be  hos])itable  and  friendly  to  each  other. 
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Among  Uic  Soussou  and  Dioiila,  lineages  with  tin;  Siinie  name  share 
the  Siiino  totem,  an  animal  or  plant  which  stands  in  a  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  group,  and  the  same  food  avoidances  associated  with  the 
totem.  Among  the  Dialonke,  a  man  and  woman  with  the  same  name 
may  not  marry.  In  genei-al,  however,  the,  recognition  of  kinship  and 
of  mutual  cddigaf  ion  is  extended  in  pract ice  oidy  to  those  relatives  in 
other  lineages  with  whom  the  individual  has  established  a  peisonal 
relationship. 

Family  Structure 

The  concerns  and  activities  of  daily  life  are  camtered  in  the  family, 
which  is  the  basic  residential  unit  and  the  principal  unit  of  consump¬ 
tion  and  production.  Under  the,  leadership  of  its  senior  male,  the 
family  directs  tlie  day-to-day  labor  of  its  nu'irdjci’s.  The  family  holds 
property  rights  to  movable-  and  to  whatever  property  it  accinruilates 
by  its  own  (‘H'orts.  In  addition,  it  c.ont  racts  marriages  for  the  chikh  en 
born  into  it  and  may  also  arrange  for  divorce. 

The  size,  and  organization  of  the  family  vaiy  widely.  Polygyny 
is  the  ideal  among  all  ethnic,  gi-on])s,  but  most  men  have  only  one  wife 
!)ecause  of  the  cost  involved  in  acquiring  additional  wives  and  in 
supporting  a  large  family. 

Among  the  patrilineal  i)(‘0])h“s,  the  most  general  form  of  the  family 
is  the  extejided  famdy.  Ideally,  this  gronj)  consists  of  a  senior  male, 
his  wif(‘,  or  wiv(‘s,  his  sons  and  nnmarried  daughters,  and  his  sons’ 
wives  ami  children.  At  the  death  of  the  grandparent  genei'ation,  it 
would  consist  of  a  senior  male  and  ids  younger  brothers,  their  wives, 
unmarried  daughters  and  children.  liesidence  is  patrilocal ;  at  mar¬ 
riage,  daughters  haive  the  family  and  go  to  li\e  with  their  hn.^hands 
and  their  hnshands*  kinsnnm. 

Tyi  lically.  tiu'  extended  family  is  the  basic  residence  unit.  Each 
adult,  has  his  or  her  own  se[)arate  hnt.  ('liildre.n  live  with  their 
mothers.  Tie'  dwidlingand  servici*  huts  are  clustered  togidher,  clearly 
separate  from  similar  (dusters  of  neighboring  (“Xtended  families.  Fre- 
([iKMitl  v,  each  r(*sident  ial  iduster  or  compound  is  marked  off  by  a  fence 
or  a  wail. 

All  the  groups  lecognize  the.sm;ill  family  of  husband,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  a  sejiai'ate  unit  within  the.  extended  family.  To  varying  de- 
gm's,  tin*  small  family  and  its  individual  membei-s  are.  recognized  as 
having  lights  and  interests  distinguished  from  tliose  of  the  extended 
family,  llnshand  and  wife,  jointly  or  sepaiately,  may  have  rights  to 
their  own  piece  of  land  and  to  other  jirrsonal  property  for  which  they 
are  accountahle  to  no  one,  and  individuals  ai’c  n.snally  free  to  reject  a 
spouse  j)ro])oscd  liy  or  even  contracted  for  by  his  extended  family. 
Divoi-ee  esjH'cially  is  a  ])er.soiial.  rather  than  an  extended  family  or 
lineage  atfair,  although  by  no  means  entirely  so. 
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Tlie  Foiilali  iippears  Lo  be  the  only  one  of  tlie  tliree  major  ethiiie 
groups  in  wliieli  husband,  wife  or  wives  and  children  live  as  a  separate 
residential  unit.  In  a  Fonlah  settlement,  the  senior  male  of  the 
extended  family  lives  in  a  central  compound  with  his  wife  or  wives  and 
unmarried  children.  Arranged  around  this  central  compound  are  the 
compounds  of  his  married  sons,  younger  brothers,  and  their  wives  and 
children.  Similarly,  (he  husband,  wife  or  wives  and  children  also 
constitute  a  separate  i-esidcnce  group  among  the  Guerze,  Toma  and 
jSIano  of  the  Forest  Region.  In  general,  however,  even  where  the 
small  family  constitutes  a  separate  residence  unit,  it  is  only  as  a 
member  group  of  (he  extended  family  that  it  participates  in  lineage 
and  community  aifairs 

The  matrilineal  grou.ps,  whose  family  oi’ganization  seems  to  be  more 
shifting  and  more  varied  than  among  the  patrilineal  groups,  seem  to 
be  ill  process  of  changing  to  jiatrilineal  descent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Tyapi  ‘.u/A  Abe  Laiu\,Am',a,  it  appanves  vUaA  Aiv.  iwaki  wA  cvAVplt  live 
part  of  the  husband's  matrilineage.  Young  men  apparently  move  into 
the  compound  of  the  head  of  their  matrilineal  extended  family — oic' 
,  f  1  !j<ie  io  -j  g  I  iv--*-  Uw'y  4U'*4’vy, 

and  raise  their  children  there.  As  the  children  get  older,  the  boy 
moves  into  his  mother's  hrother’s  compound;  the  girl  moves  into  her 
husband's  mother's  brother’s  com])ound.  The.  typical  residence  unit, 
then,  is  the.  mati-ilineal  extended  family  consisting  of  a  senior  male, 
his  wife  or  wives  and  young  children,  and  one  or  more  of  ids  sister’s 
sons  with  their  wivt'S  and  children. 

Among  the  Coniagui  and  Rassai’i,  a  woman  also  joins  her  iuisband 
and  his  mateiaial  kinsmen  at  marriage,  but  extended  families  seem  to 
be  lacking.  ITiishand,  wife  or  wives  and  children  participate  directly 
in  the  life  of  the  husband's  matrilineaire  and  comnuinitv. 


Succession  and  Inheritance 

Succession  to  positions  of  authority  is  the  ])rimary  concern  of  the 
liiK'ugc  and  extended  famih'.  In  the  small  family  group  hnal  au¬ 
thority  is  vested  in  the  husband  or  father,  but  there  is  no  i^roblem  of 
succession  since  the  family  dis.solves  upon  his  death  and  regroups 
itself  anew. 

Final  authority  in  lineage  or  extended  family  ultimately  rests  with 
the  seiuor  male  of  the,  seidor  generation.  Among  ])ati'ilincal  groups 
a  man’s  heii's  are  his  brothers  and  sons.  Whether  they  have  the  same 
mother  or  not  does  not  matter  for  pur])oses  of  succession.  When  the 
head  of  the  lineage  or  the  extended  family  dies,  the  headship  normally 
passes  to  the  eldest  surviving  bi'othei-.  When  thei'e  arc  no  surviving 
brothers,  succession  drops  down  to  the  next  generation.  At  this  point 
it  seems  that  there  is  no  strict  luile;  the  last  surviving  brother  is  most 
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coiniit<»i)ly  siic<‘i*(‘(l(*(l  hy  (lii;  eldest,  sou  auioiifi;  liis  own  and  liis  lu  othcr’s 
sons,  hut,  |HTsonal  ahilily  and  otlior  cii’cuinstantial  consideiat ions 
may  iidlncncn  Liu*  selection.  Tla;  heir  to  I  he  headship  succeeds  not  oidy 
to  (he  chief  ])osi(ion  of  aiithoiaty  but  also  to  (he  various  I'oles  and 
sta(us(vs—  lu'ad  of  (he  lineaijro  or  family  cult,  for  example — that  iior- 
iindly  »•(>  with  headship. 

Succession  amonijf  inatrilinoal  descent  <2;ronps  is  complicated  b}"  the 
fact  that  they  seem  to  he  in  the  process  of  ehanginji:  ovei'  to  patrilineal 
descent.  In  (he  prevailing  ])attcrn,  however,  the  head  of  the  lineage 
or  t  he  e.\(ended  family  is  succeeded  by  males  of  one  mat  laliiu'age :  his 
next  elde..st  brother  or,  if  none  survives,  his  sisters  son.  Among  the 
(’onaigui  and  Ihissari,  the  problem  of  succession  is  limited  to  the 
headship  of  the  lineage,  since  there  are  no  extended  families,  and  is 
dealt  with  in  similar  fashion. 

Individual,  family  and  lin(*age  rights  to  i)roi)erty  frequently  over¬ 
lap.  Traditiomd  inheritance  patterns  are  seldom  clear-cut,  and  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  inheritaiua*,  are  (he  most  common  cause  of  litigation 
in  customary  law. 

Land  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  piojjerty  and  is  normally  owned 
1)}’  the  lineage,  which  holds  it  iti  trust  from  the  founding  ancestor. 
Tlif- lineage  distributes  the  land  among  its  extended  families,  who  hold 
it  in  heritable  usufruct.  Kxt ended  families  may  separate  dwellings 
collectively  or  i)arcel  tlu'ir  lioidings  among  tlie  adult  males.  Inber- 
itanc(>  of  this  collect iv(>ly  owiu'd  lim'agc  and  family  pro])erty,  like 
suceession  to  ])<»sit  ions  of  authority,  closely  follows  (he  line  of  descent. 
The  same  man  who  succ(>eds  to  (la*  beadsbi])  of  the  lineage  or  extended 
family  also  becomes  chief  administ ratoi-  and  trustee  of  its  property. 

Personal  |)r<)p(*r(y,  on  the  other  band,  is  inherited  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  general,  individuals  want  as  much  of  their  i)ersouid  jtroperty 
as  possible  to  go  to  tbeii-  own  children  rather  than  to  their  brothers 
or,  in  (he c:i.‘''e of  mat  rilmeal  groups,  (o  t lu'ir  nephews. 

Personal  ])ro])er(y  geiiei’ally  c<»nsists  of  movables,  sometimes  includ¬ 
ing  cattle,  and  fridt  trees  oi-  ])lots  newly  brought  under  cultivation  hy 
the  individiiaPs  own  cll'oi’ts.  .\mong  (In*  ]):i(  riliiu'al  ])eo])les.  sons 
ml'icrit  all  or  (he  major  share,  hut  equal  inliei-itance  by  all  childi'cn  of 
the  same  father  is  sometimes  ])rac( iced.  The  specific  form  may  vary 
from  group  to  group.  'Fluis.  among  (he  Sonsson  the  largest  share 
goes  to  the  eldest  son,  equal  shares  to  other  sons,  and  daughters  share 
half  of  (he  remainder.  The  Dialonke  and  Kissi  give  all  ])ers()nid 
property  to  sons,  although  daughters  i)resuma!)ly  inherit  tlieii' 
motliei'’s  l)eloiigings.  'Flie  Dionla  assign  lialf-shai-es  to  daughters. 
Among  (he  Malinke,  all  of  a  man's  jiroperty  passes  to  the  head  of  the 
extended  family,  but  he  is  exi)ected  to  distribute  at  least  i)art  of  it 
among  t  he  sons  and  hrot  hers. 
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Among  mat  rilincjil  groups,  men  tend  to  (listril)iite  their  personal 
])roperty  before  their  death,  thereby  forestalling  the  iidieiatance  of 
personal  pro})ert  y  by  younger  biothers  or  sistei*s’  sons. 

Islamic  inbei-itance  law  calls  for  espial  inhei'itance  among  sons, 
with  daughters  receiving  a  half-share  siiid  widows  one-eighth.  Al¬ 
though  the  great  majority  of  both  patrilineal  and  msitrilineal  groups 
are  Moslem,  only  a  few  of  the  more  devout  Foulah  and  IMaliuke 
families  observe  this  rule.  In  some  cases,  its  ii))plic,ation  to  land  held 
by  the  IksuI  of  an  e.xteiided  family  has  I'csulted  in  the  head.ship  of 
larger  landholdings. 

Marriage 

INfarriag^e  is  taken  for  granted  as  the  normal  state  of  adult  life. 
Traditionally,  it  is  as  much  the  coiK^erii  of  the  lineage  and  family  as 
it  is  the  })ersonat  concern  of  the  individuals  involved.  Marriage 
insures  the  perfietuation  of  the  lineage  aiul  family  and  pf'cmils  them 
to  establish  important  economic  and  social  relations  with  other  groups. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  marriages,  the  bride  moves  into  her  husband's 
housc'hold  and  becomes,  eventually,  an  integi'al  member  of  his  family. 

Polygyny  is  the  preferred  form  of  marriage,  but  because  marriage 
normally  entails  considerable  expense,  most  marriages  are  monoga¬ 
mous.  Ordinarily,  only  the  senior  membei-s  of  the  community  ac¬ 
cumulate  siiflicient  wealth  with  which  to  acquire  other  wives. 

Tv|»iciilly,  an  indivi'hial  marries  outside  his  or  her  own  lineage. 
Among  patrilineal  |)eo])les,  marriage  to  a  imunber  of  one’s  mother's 
patrilineage  is  frequently  tlu'  jireferred  form.  I'hns  the  ^^a^mke, 
Soiissoii  and  Kissi  |)i-efer  marriage  with  a  mother's  brother's  daughter 
but.  forbid  it  with  father's  brother's  daughter  who  is,  of  course,  of 
one's  own  ])at rilineag(‘.  .\n  excejition  occurs  among  some  strongly 
Islaniized  Foulah  and  i^^alinke  fnmirK's.  Here,  according  to  INroslem 
laws,  marriage  with  .i  first  or  second  degree  blood  relative  from  either 
side  is  proliibit(‘d.  but  marriage  inside  the  patrilineage — especially 
with  a  father'sbrother'sdaughter — is  ]>i-efei  red. 

That,  marriage  is  a  cont  i-act ual  relationship  between  lineages  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  patteiais  of  secondaiy  unions  following  the 
death  of  either  the  husband  or  wife.  In  tlu'  case  of  the  death  of  tlie 
husband,  the  lineage's  claim  to  the  widow  remains  largely  in  foice, 
and  she  g-enerally  marries  her  husband's  bi'other,  especially  a  younger 
one,  but  she  may  also  marry  his  bi’other's  son  or  even  his  own  son  by 
a  difTerent  wife.  Similarly,  when  a  wife  dies,  the  prcfei’red  secondary 
union  is  with  a  woman  of  the  wife’s  patrirmeage,  especially  h.er 
younger  sister.  Such  secondary  unions  do  not  oi-dinarily  involve  an 
additional  formal  exchange  of  propoi’ty,  service  or  any  special  pro¬ 
cedure.  Th(*y  seem  to  be  considered  continuations  of  a  pi’ovious 
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contractiial  !irriin<!feinent  ratlier  tliaii  newly  constituted  marrii'.ges 
involving  a  fresh  set  of  rights,  duties  and  property  relations. 

Marriage  invari;d)ly  involves  bride-price,  tlu;  tiunsfer  of  movable 
property — especially  cattle  oi-  other  livestock,  trinkets,  clothing  and, 
more  recently,  money — from  the.  bridegroom’s  family  to  the  bride’s 
family.  Frecpiently  the  bridegroom  must  also  ])erform  labor  service 
for  the  bride’s  father  or  brothel's,  and  occasionally,  as  among  the 
Sousson,  such  service  may  take  the  {dace  of  a  bride-{)rice. 

Ordinarily,  the  bride-|)rice  for  a  man’s  first  wife,  is  {provided  by  his 
father  and  his  older  brothers,  with  othei-  lineage  members  assisting 
if  they  can.  IVfost.  often,  the  bride-price  is  disti'ibuted  among  the 
bi'ide's  {tarents  and  otln'r  members  of  her  family.  Increasingly,  a 
{)art  of  it  is  turned  over  to  her  and  becomes,  in  effect,  her  dowry. 
Among  the  Malinke,  however,  and  perha{)S  others  as  well,  the  bride's 
family  may  kee{>  the  bride-|U'ice  intact  and  use  it  to  acquire  a  bride 
for  her  younger  brother.  IVfoslem  marriag’e  {^layments  traditionally  go 
to  t  be  bride  as  her  personal  itroperty,  but  in  Guinea  the  payments  have 
taken  on  tlie  collective  character  of  the  bride-price. 

IVliero  the  bride-|n'ice  is  traditionally  large,  as  among  the  IMalinke. 
payments  may  be  {mid  in  installinents  and  carry  over  after  marriage. 
Where  the  hride-|)rice  is  snnill,  it  is  usually  paid  immediately  before 
the  marriage. 

Infant  or  child  betrothal  is  common,  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
granting  {iriority  to  a  given  family  or  individual  than  a  fii'ivi  cominit- 
inent  since  boys  and  girls  are  usually  free  to  reject  arrangements  made 
hy  their  families,  l^oys  and  girls  normally  enjoy  a  wide  range  of 
se.Mial  freedom  before  marriage.  Only  among  some  of  the  wealthier 
and  more  .strictly  IVfo.slein  Foiilali  and  iMalinke  families  is  a  girl's 
virginity  an  im])orlant  consideration.  Pregnancy  ordinarily'  hastens 
marriage  arrangeinonf  s,  but  among  the  Coniagni.  girls  do  not  formally 
marry  until  after  (be birth  of  one  cliild,  and  somet  lines  two. 

The  age  for  marriage  vaiies  widely.  Ordinarily  a  person  is  not 
eligible  to  be  married  until  aftei-  formal  initiation  rites  which  signal 
bis  or  her  entry'  into  adult  status  in  the  eommunitv.  Fconoinics,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  a  more  impoi'tant  factor  in  the  age  of  mai'i'iage  than 
custom,  esjiecially  for  boys,  in  that  inability  to  raise  the  bride-price 
can  delay  a  young  man's  marriage  many  years  beyond  the  customary' 
age. 

A  boy  or  girl  may  init  iate  an  engagement — be  by  offering  a  gift,  .slie 
by  acce{)ting  it — but  once  they  express  a  liking  for  each  other,  the 
bargaining  and  arrangements  fall  principally'  on  their  parents  or  other 
kinsmen.  When  the  liride-price  lias  been  agreed  on  and  paid  in  part 
or  full-  -always  in  front  of  witiic.s.ses.  in  case  anything  goes  wrong  and 
it.  has  to  be  returned — the  couple  is  considei'ed  formally  engaged. 
During  the  engagement  period  the  girl  and  her  family  i-ecoive  many 
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gifts  and  services  fi'oin  the  boy.  d’ho  girl  confers  her  favors  on  the 
young  man,  l)nt  is  also  free  to  <list,rihute  them  elsewhere  and  does  so 
or  thi'catens  to  if  he  is  remiss  in  giving  her  clothes,  money  or  trinkets. 
The  girl  a7ul  her  family  try  to  prolong  this  engagement  period;  the 
boy  and  his  family  are  anxious  to  conclude  it.  Finally,  on  an  agreed- 
upon  day  after  the  girl’s  initiation,  the  marriage  takes  place  in  a 
ceremony  consisting  of  the  formal  delivery  of  the  bride — along  with 
her  utensils  and  other  personal  belongings — by  her  kinsmen  or  family 
and  the  fonnal  acceptance  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  family.  Except 
where  Islam  or  perhaps  Christian  rites  are  strictly  observed,  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  an  entirely  secular  affair. 

Divorce 

Traditionally,  there  are  no  legal  oi’  religious  restrictions  against 
divorce.  A  woman  simply  leaves,  or  is  put  out  by  her  husband.  Di¬ 
vorce  may  be  initiated  by  either  party  or  by  rantiial  consent.  Public 
opinion,  property  considerations,  custody  and  welfare  of  the  children 
and,  for  men  especially,  the  cost  of  remarrying  are  effective  deterrents 
to  the  dissolution  of  properly  constituted  marriages.  In  general, 
whether  the  man  regains  the  bride-price  or  whether  the  woman  keeps 
it  depends  on  the  reason  for  div  orce.  Disputes  regarding  the  return 
of  the  bride-price  and  child  custody  are  among  the  chief  subjects  of 
divorce  litigation. 

Women  aie  more  likely  to  initiate  divorce  action  than  men,  perhaps 
because  m.en  have  greater  economic  interest  in  the  marriage  or  perhaps 
because  the  traditional  distribution  of  authority  and  rights  is  more 
likely  to  encourage  the  husband  to  abuse  his  wife  than  the  other  way 
around.  Still  anotlier  important  factor  is  that  in  most  cases  the  man 
at  marriage  remains  among  his  family,  his  friends  and  in  familiar 
surroundings;  the  woman — perhaps  still  in  her  teens  or  only  just  past 
puberty — is  suddenly  tliiaist  into  a  strange  and  frequently  hostile 
environment. 

Malti'eatnient — such  as  repeated  beatings — and  nonsupport  are 
among  the  chief  reasons  for  women  leaving  their  Imsbands.  Inability 
to  get  along  with  in-laws  or  co-wives  is  also  high  on  the  list.  Sterility 
of  the  husband  is  not  always  suflieient  grounds  for  divorce  action  by 
the  wife,  but,  at  h*ast  among  the  Coniagiii,  the  woman  whose  husband 
is  sterile  is  not  har.^^hly  blamed  for  having  children  by  another  man. 

Sterilily  of  I  he  wife  seems  to  lx*  the  most  fi-eqiient  cause  for  divorce 
initiated  by  men.  .\dulterv  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  beating  than  to  a  divorce,  but  it  is  sufficient  reason  for 
divorce  if  the  husband  wishes  if.  IVoinen  are  also  divorced  for  lazi¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  man  and  wife  do  not  need  specific  reasons  for 
divorce  if  tiiey  both  agree  to  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  suflieient  if  they 
find  that  they  simply  do  not  like  each  other.  There  is  a  limit,  liow- 
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ever,  to  (he  number  of  <  iitK's  u  man  oi'  woman  can  dissolve  a  legitimate 
union.  A  twice-divorced  (loniagui  woman,  for  example,  does  not 
marry  a  third  time,  althoiigli  it  is  not  clear  whether  she  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  or  simply  cannot,  find  anyone  willing  to  take  the  chance. 

The  Lshiniic  Foulali  and  those  Malinke,  Dioula  and  others  who 
follow  the  Islamic  civil  code  make  divorce  easy  for  the  husband,  but 
ditlicult  for  the  wife.  The  husband  need  only  repeat  a  formula  to 
olfect  a  legitimate  divorce,  but  the  wife  w'ho  washes  to  divorce  her 
husband  must  Ix'come  a  plaintitf  in  a  formal  judicial  procedure.  Men 
who  wish  to  reclaim  the  bride-price,  however,  must  also  go  before  a 
religious  court.  Compared  with  non-Moslem  peoples,  divorce  among 
the  Foulah  seems  relat  ively  rare. 

Islam  generally  recognizes  impotence,  nonsnpport  and  undue 
cruelty  as  grounds  for  divorce  for  women  but,  in  Guinea,  the  wife 
w'ho  has  the  support  of  her  kinsmen  can  also  invoke  other  grounds. 

Similarly,  the  Islamic  code  regarding  children  of  divf)rced  par.mts 
is  modified  in  Guinea.  Islam  normally  gives  the  custody  of  such 
children  to  the  mother  boys  until  puberty,  girls  until  marriage — wdth 
the  father  responsible  for  their  support.  Among  the  Foulah  and  other 
Guinean  Moslems,  the  father  takes  custody  immediately. 

Elscwlicre,  among  non-^fosloms,  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule 
regarding  the  children  of  divorced  parents.  Much  probably  depends 
on  the  particular  situation,  such  as  the  age  of  the  children  involved. 
One  pattern  seems  to  call  for  children  to  remain  with  their  mother 
until  claimed  by  their  father's  lineage,  perhaps  beginning  with  their 
return  to  the  father’s  community  for  the  initiation  rites.  Similarly, 
a  widow  may  keep  and  rai.se  her  children  iint  il  young  adulthood.  She 
may  remarry  outside  of  her  hnslKind's  lineage  if  she  chooses  to,  but 
the.  children,  of  course,  are  st  ill  members  of  her  first  husband's  lineage. 
When  a  widow  does  remarry  outside  her  husband’s  lineage,  the  Kissi 
recognize  the  union  only  if  the  second  husband  remits  a.  payment  to 
the  dead  husband's  lineage.  If  no  payment  is  made,  the  woman  still 
“belongs'’  to  the  first  Imsband's  lineage,  and  the  lineage  may  even 
claim  the  children  from  the  second  union.  A  Foulah  wddow’  is  theo- 
reticallv  free — according  to  Moslem  law — to  marry  wdiom  she  chooses, 
Imt  in  ])raclice  the  choice  is  made  by-  her  dead  husband's  family. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Husband  and  Wife 

SeldoTii  do  husband  and  wife  come  together  as  strangers.  They 
are  generally  from  the  same  village  or  from  neighboring  villages, 
are  frequently  related,  and  have  usually  known  each  other  as  lovers 
over  a  period  of  lime.  Frequently,  too,  they  are  not  particularly’ 
eager — especially  the  girl — to  settle  down  and  assume  the  responsi- 
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biliLics  of  uiai  riufri*.  iind  only  l  elucliuiLly,  uruU-r  (lie  pressure  of  public 

^>p4!U>ue,  «.bj  ^l«’3  tl*  Wu'fiy  »(>»A  wpoufily  <jf  <wdir»b*#- 

cenco  or  young  iidiibliood. 

The  change  from  t  he  single  to  the  married  state  is  especially  abrupt 
for  the  girl.  She  leaves  her  parents,  family  and  friends  and  moves 
into  her  own  hut  in  her  husband’s  family  compound.  She  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  adult  men,  to  her  husband’s  mother  and  elder  sisters, 
and  to  the  other  women  who  have  already  married  into  her  husband’s 
ftw'ily,  if  felly  it  iiol  Iwv  tifvA  wifv  is 

the  woman  who  is. 

In  general,  the  bride  is  looked  on  as  someone  who  can  relieve  the 
other  wonuMi  of  some  of  their  work  hut  who  has  yet  to  prove  herself 

-ihy  •■•M'  Iw  ivd.l*  U'io  <‘UM»lky  tl»4! 

Fi-ench  anthropologist,  repoi-ts  that  tlie  chants  sung  at  the  Kissi 
marriage  ceremony  by  the  women  of  the  bridegroom’s  family  have 
a  single  theme:  “1  am  happy  today,  the  wife  of  my  son  has  come. 
I  will  no  more  seek  water,  no  more  jionnd  grain,  no  more  prepare 
meals.  .  .  .” 

Despite  the  initial!}’  hostile  environment  of  the  bride  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  absence  or  weakness  of  legal,  religious  and  even  social  sanctions 
in  support  of  marriage,  many  married  couples  establish  enduring 
unions  based  in  large  part  on  personal  affection,  mutual  respect  and 
a  sense  of  duty  to  S|)ousc  and  children.  As  the  bride  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  ways  of  her  husband’s  family  and  lineage,  and  when 
she  gives  them  .sons  and  daughteis  who  are  theii’s  as  well  as  her  own, 
affection  and  j-espeet  may  characterize  her  relationships  with  the 
family  members  as  well.  She  may  call  her  mother-in-law’  “mother” 
and  treat  her  a.s  such  ;  from  among  the  other  women  who  have  married 
into  the  family,  including  hci’  co-wives,  she  chooses  her  close  friends 
and  associates  and  spends  most  of  her  time  in  their  company. 

Such  ties  contribute  im])ortantly  to  the  stability  of  the  union  but 
arc  not  es.sential.  Despite  her  theoietical  subordination  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  to  many  others,  in  practice  the  wife  enjoys  a  wide  range 
of  freedom  and  ind(‘i)endence.  Ilei’  freedom  to  leave  and  return  to 
tier  home  exei’cises  a  ivst raining  influence  on  those  who  would  abuse 
th('ir  formal  •idvantages  over  her.  Noianally,  slio  has  her  own  hut, 
ritensils.  clothes  and  othei-  personal  belongings,  a  few  cattle,  sheep  or 
frnd  h  milf  iVt-»rn  Ittt  \  TT  At. 

Dot  eiit  ial ) . 

Parents  and  Children 

'Idle  birth  of  a  first  child  establishes  new  social  relationshi]is  and 
con  linns  old  one.«.  I'oth  hnsband  and  wife  enjoy  a  higher  status  in  the 
community.  Their  mari’iage  gains  a  large  measin’c  of  permanence, 
and  the  wife  may  he  accepted  as  a  full  memher  of  the  family,  lineage 
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and  coiiinninity.  Dopondiiig  on  tlio,  patto.i  n  of  descent,  a  son  or  daugli- 
ter  secures  tlie  continuity  of  the  family  or  lineage.  The  child  is  a 
guar'inteo  that  the  pai’ents  will  receive  a  ])roper  burial  and  that  the 
grandi)arents  will  be  honored  after  death  (see  ch.  10,  Keligion).  He 
increases  the  labor  foi-<-e  of  the  family  and  lineage,  and  he  will  be 
the  j)rinci])al  ecomnnic  and  emotional  sni)])oit  of  his  i)arents  in  their 
old  age. 

A  child  is  nsnally  born  in  his  father’s  e()m])onnd,  but  in  some 
cases  a  wife  returns  t(»  her  family  to  give  birth,  especially  for  a  first 
child.  Special  mid  wives  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  employed. 
The  jdacenta  and  umbilical  cord  are  commonly  treated  with  special 
care  and  may  be  buried  in  or  near  the  father’s  or  mother’s  hut. 

About  a  week  after  birth  the  family  may  hold  a  naming  ceremony. 
The  head  of  the  lineage  or  his  representati\'e  formally  confers  the 
lineage  name  on  the  child.  (Jiven  names  do  not  ordinarily  follow 
any  strict,  genei-al  rule:  within  one  groii]),  a  child's  given  name  may 
designate  his  sex  and  I'ank  of  birth  (“‘first  son,”  “second  daughter”) ; 
it  may  be  the  name  carried  by  his  father,  grandfather  or  uncle;  it 
may  be  an  r.necdotal  name,  such  as  “the  one  with  the  long  nose”;  or 
the  child  may  carry  two  of  these. 

The  first  few  years  of  life  are  s|)ent  almost  entii'cly  in  the  care 
or  com))any  of  the  mother.  The  infant  is  ciiin  ied  in  a  sash  lashed  to 
her  back  during  the  day  and  sleeps  with  her  at  night.  All  babies  are 
breast-fed.  Weaning,  which  is  gradual  and  nnhmried.  may  begin 
as  eai'ly  :is  1  year,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  children  of  or  4  to 
continue  breast  feeding.  During  the  ]>eriod  of  jnn  sing,  husband  and 
wife  do  not  have  intei'course. 

rntil  age  or  4.  whem  the  child  begins  caring  for  itsi'lf.  it  enjoys 
the  almost.  com])lete  imlnlgence  of  everyone  around  ii.  After  that 
the  mother  becomes  Ici-'s  hn’ish  in  hci’  afVectioii.  At  a  or  (1,  the  child 
may  be  disci])rmcd,  hut  ])hysical  punishment  seems  to  be  relatively 
imcommon. 

Children  quickly  heun  to  imitate  adult  behavior,  and  ])laytime  is 
nsnally  an  imitation  of  adult  •lcti^•itie.-•.  At  7  or  S,  girls  begin  to  care 
for  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  and  boys  are  sent  to  watcb  over 
the  anim.als  oi-  to  scare  birds  away  fi’oni  the  crrips.  Dy  the  age  of 
10  or  (>ai'1ier,  childr<‘n  are  associating  witii  others  of  the  same  age 
and  sex  I'alher  ihaii  witii  their  own  hrolhci's  and  .sistei's. 

(diildren  seem  to  leai  ii  to  do  lairt  iciilai'  jobs  from  their  older  com¬ 
rades  as  well  as  from  ihcii’  ])areiits.  All  hough  the  jirocess  of  learning 
to  do  tlie  lliin.<fs  that  will  he  ('xnocted  fif  them  as  adults  is  gradual 
and  nnfoi'ced,  by  12  or  hi  a  girl  is  normally  able  to  ])erf()rm  all 
the  necessary  lioiisehold  chores  under  distant  sniiervision,  and  a  hoy 
uses  his  own  agricullnral  tools  in  the  fields. 
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Tlio  special  bond  of  all'cctioii  among  cliiklreii  born  of  the  same 
mother  pei-sists  Ihroiighont  their  lives.  Jlrolhei-s  of  the  same  mother, 
for  example,  will  nonnally  continue  to  live  in  the  same  compound 
when  their  father  dies  and  continue  to  w’ork  their  fields  in  common, 
The  son  of  a  different  mother,  however,  may  claim  his  share  of  the 
patrimony  and  begin  another  compound  nearby,  alone  or  with  his 
own  full  brothers. 

Children  of  the  same  mother  also  establish  close  personal  ties  with 
the  members  of  their  mother’s  family  and  lineage.  She  takes  them 
with  her  w'hen  she  visits  her  household,  where  her  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  give  them  gifts  and  indulge  their  whims.  A  young  boy’s 
first  i)ersonal  possession — perhaps  a  chicken  or  a  goat — is  normally  a 
gift  from  his  mother’s  brother. 

Children  also  enjoy  especially  warm  relationships  with  their  grand¬ 
parents.  Frequently,  a  child  is  named  after  his  grandfather  or  grand¬ 
mother;  and  the  grandparent  may  play  an  important  role  in  raising 
the  child,  especially  if  the  mother  becomes  too  busy  with  later  children. 
Grandparents  frequently  have  an  easy,  teasing  relationship  with  their 
grandchildren  and  almost  never  discipline  them. 

Initiation  rites  ordinarily  indicate  the  end  of  childhood  and  the 
beginning  of  adulthood.  They  may  occur  at  about  the  age  of  puberty 
or  as  late  as  17  or  18.  Initiation  for  girls  is  normally  associated  with 
excision  of  the  clitoris.  Boys  are  almost  always  circumsized,  but 
this  usually  precedes  initiation  and  is  only  occasionally  a  part  of  it. 
In  contrast  ^vith  the  feasting,  hazing  and  ritual  of  initiation,  circum¬ 
cision  may  be  a  family  or  private  affair,  with  relatively  little  signifi¬ 
cance  attached  (sec  ch.  10,  Religion ;  ch.  5,  Social  Structure) . 

TRENDS 

The  traditional  patteni  of  family  life  and  much  of  its  substance 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  kind  of  country  that  the  postinde- 
pendenco  leaders  are  trying  to  build.  Their  purposeful  attempts  to 
break  down  old  patterns  and  establish  new  ones  are  directed  at  a  .sys¬ 
tem  which  had  previou'^ly  been  weakened  by  the  pacification  of  the 
country;  the  transfer  of  political  power  from  African  leaders  to 
Western  admini-strators;  the  introduction  of  money  and  of  European 
education;  the  growth  of  towns;  and  many  other  influences  which 
accompanied  colonization. 

Before  independence,  attempts  to  regularize  marriage  and  family 
relationships  by  law — such  as  Article  2  of  the  1030  Dccrot  Mandel 
wliich  specified  that  marriage  must  be  by  consent  of  the  couple  and 
fixed  the  minimum  age  at  14  for  a  girl  and  IG  for  a  boy — remained 
almost  meaningless.  Family  patterns  changed,  but  they  changed  in 
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(luiir  own  way,  at  ilicir  <i\vn  paoo,  lai^oly  [)rosei  vinf^  tlioir  basic  out¬ 
lines. 

Kven  tliose,  are  bejjfinnin^  to  give  way  as  tlie  importance  of  tlie 
extended  family  or  largc'r  Iciii  groups  diminislies.  Slowly  the  goveni- 
ment  is  involving  the  rural  commnnity  in  the  political  and  ecoiioinic 
life  of  the,  whole  nati<m.  AfemlM'rs  of  a  family  or  kin  group  are 
in(li\  idnally  responsible  foi-  the  ])ayinent  of  taxes,  and  the  government, 
rallier  than  the  lineage,  has  ultimate  ownershij)  rights  to  the  land. 
'J’he  requirement  for  the  registration  of  landholdings  and  for  building 
and  const  ruction  ])ermits  makes  it  increasingly  clear  to  the  individual 
that  his  rights  to  huid  and  [)rop('rty  derive  from  his  status  as  a  citizen 
rather  than  from  membcrshi[)  in  his  kin  group. 

Increasingly,  the  husband  rather  than  his  family  pays  the  bride- 
])ri(;e,  and  his  marriage  tends  to  become  a  personal  l  ather  than  a  family 
concern.  The  government  has  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  marriage  at 
17  and  insists  on  tbc  pre\'ions  consent  of  both  boy  and  girl.  A  decree 
of  April  1059  re<iuircs  that  marriages  Ik*  perfonned  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  chief  administrative  ollicial  of  the  district,  subdisti’ict  or  village. 
Xo  other  marriage  is  legal,  and  violators  are  subject  to  imprisonment. 

isnforcement  of  these  measures  is  less  etfective  away  from  the  major 
administrative  centers.  Ibit  whetluu'  enforced  or  not,  these  measures 
s(>rve  as  important  rallying  points  in  bringing  women  and  young 
people  to  support  government  jiolicies  and  to  identify  national  goals 
u  it  h  their  own.  I'oulh  gi’oiips  and  women’s  organizat  ions  ari'  jmblicly 
denouncing  those  who  violate  the  })roseription  against  child  marriages 
or  inarriages  arranged  by  families  without  the  full  and  free  consent  of 
the  couple. 

Pressures  against  tin*  polygynons  family  ai'e  also  mounting.  Dwell¬ 
ing  ])atterns  in  tin*  towns  arc  increasingly  ill-suited  to  the  i)olygynons 
family  unit,  which  re(|nir<‘s  a  separate  hut  or  I'oom  for  each  wife,  and 
t  her(‘  is  evidence  t  Iiat  nndci'  government  direct  ion,  housing  ]ial  terns  in 
rural  areas  also  are  changing.  In  addition,  the  public  and  legal 
insistence  on  <*<|na)  l  ights  for  women-  which  give  them  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  choice*  in  nrii’riage  and  e(]nal  access  to  divoi-ce — ]H'rinits  a 
growing  number  of  wonii'n  to  refuse  to  have*  their  husbands  take 
see'ond  wiv(*s  or  tei  liccoiiu*  s(*con(l  wiv'.*s  tlu'in.sel V(*s.  Although  there 
is  no  formal  proscription  against  polygyny,  t he  monogamous  mai  riage 
is  b(*ginning  to  apia*ar  as  the  result  of  free  choice  rathei’  than  only  as 
an  adjustment  to  (*conoinic  circumstances. 

'Hie  family  is  losing  it  s  ant  horit  y  over  children  as  well  as  over  young  . 
adults  as  the  state,  through  youth  ru’ganizat  ions  and  conqiulsory  edu¬ 
cation.  asserts  its  authority  o\cr  them.  INfanv  children  in  secondary 
school  and  (*ven  some  in  ]nimai-y  school  must,  move  from  their  com¬ 
munities  foboard  at  the  school  where  they  arc  under  the.solc  authority 
of  school  and  other  local  ollicials  (see  ch.  9,  Pducation). 
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Throuf^h  <he  ffrowiiifi;  mobility  of  the  population,  kin  ties  are 
sti'ctched  over  j^rcater  distances.  The  wage  earner  in  the  town  or  the 
skilled  worker  at  Fria  continues  to  recognize  the  claim  of  his  kinsmen 
to  a  share  of  his  resourct^s,  but  he  recognizes  this  right  with  a  growing 
reluctance.  The  extended  family  and  the  lineage  continue  to  have 
reality  for  him,  but  he  is  l)eginning  to  thiidv  that  this  earnings  are  his 
own  and  that  he,  his  wife  and  children  have  prior  claim  and  perhaps 
the  oidy  claim  to  them. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  7 

SOCIAL  VALUES  AND  PATTERNS  OF  LIVING 


Tho  vtiUies  cxplif  itly  set  forth  by  the  national  leaders  were,  in  late 
1961,  being  vigorously  projected  throughout  the  country.  They  are 
promoted  in  the  labor  unions,  women's  organizations  and  youth  groups 
and  are  taught  to  children  in  the  schools.  Tlirough  the  careful 
mobilization  of  public  opinion  and  an  effective  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  tho  values  and  he.bits  of  thinking  carried  over  from 
tho  colonial  experience  are  gradually  being  displaced  by  new  ones 
designed  to  promote  th.e  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  modern, 
African  state  organized  along  collectivist  lines. 

The  ti'ansition  is  ditricnlt,  in  large  part  because  the  nation’s  leaders 
are  attempting  to  build  a  sense  of  individual  and  public  responsi¬ 
bility  at  the  same  time.  Young  men  and  women  have  been  given  the 
legal  right  to  select  theii’  mates,  arrange  their  own  marriages  and 
manage  their  own  property  and  income.  In  these,  and  other  ways 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  assert  their  independence  from  the 
traditional  authority  of  their  elders.  Women  ai’e  also  urged  to  reject 
tho  traditional  authority  of  their  fathers  and  hu.shauds.  However, 
at  the  same  time  that  he.  is  being  thus  urged  to  further  his  ])ersonal 
interests — which  he  is  only  ju.st  l>egiiming  to  discover — the  individual 
is  also  being  asked  to  subordinate  them  to  the  public  interest  as 
deliued  by  the  state. 

Values  often  associated  with  socialism  in  the  Western  world  ai’o 
seen  by  the  leaders  as  an  integral  part  of  the  African  way  of  life. 
The  emphasis  on  cooperative  labor  and  collective  action  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  the  general  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
group,  are  not  considered  as  elements  of  a  political  philosophy.  To 
Guineans  they  have  always  been  central  features  of  the  “African 
reality.'’  The  concejtt  of  private  property  is  not  considered  ever  to 
have  been  an  im])orlant  ])art  of  this  reality.  Similarly,  human  rela¬ 
tions  characterized  by  a  profoimd  sense  of  community  are  said  to 
derive  from  the  African’s  natural  impulse  to  group  solidarity. 

Tlie  must  s<-rious  antisocial  actions,  which  are  seen  as  si  cunning 
from  iiidividnalism,  are  hold  to  be  a  legacy  of  the  colonial  experience. 
In  the.  oflicial  view  -which  to  a  large,  extent  is  :dso  the  popular  one — 
Guinean  society  was  once  democratic.  Traditional  community  leader- 
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sill})  was  rcspoiisililo.  to  public  opi iiion.  and  ccoiioiiiic  li I'o  was  <fov(‘nie<l 
by  coopc'cat  ivo  pr«Mhictioii  and  consumption  "I'oups.  As  subjects  of 
Mie  French,  it  is  said,  (biineans  lost  siglil.  of  the  inlierent  worth  and 
di”‘nity  of  the  indivi<liial.  'J'radif ional  respect  for  authority  was 
i-eplaced  by  fear,  and  trust  and  confidence  in  leaders  gave  way  to 
suspicion  and  liostility.  lndi\'iduals  began  to  put  their  personal 
de.-;ir('s  above*  the  needs  of  family  ami  coimniiiiily.  iMannal  labor — 
once  iingrndgingly  accepted  as  a  natural  Iniinan  activity  essential  to 
the  w(>lld)eing  of  soci<*ly — was  stamped  with  the  mark  of  inferiority. 

Since  indt*p(‘ndence,  the  people  have*,  been  rejeealedly  exhorted  by 
their  leaeh'rs  to  rediscover  and  leasserl  tlie  vabu's  b(>rn>ved  to  be  rooted 
in  their  own  African  cnltni'al  and  moral  t  I'adil  ions.  The  national 
motto  of  “AVorIc,  Justice.  Solidarity"  is  iviiresi'iiicd  as  the  distillation 
of  those  social  values  which  aie  natural  to  the  African  way  of  life. 
Pictur<‘d  as  intiaisive  elements  nnnalnral  to  the  African  .sc'tt  iug  are 
such  attitudes  as  indlvidnalisin,  contempt  for  work  and  the  workers, 
rc'gional,  ethnic  or  religions  rivalries,  the  subordination  of  young  to 
old,  of  wonu'ii  to  men  and  all  as^alllts  on  indi\  idnal  dignity.  Mani- 
fest;ilions  of  tbe.^e  attitudes  are  held  to  be  si'rions  social  ))roblenis 
whose  solution  depends  on  public  rejection  of  nu-African  values. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  fntnri*.  Awarene.ss  of  the  African  reality 
and  adoption  of  the  .soci.al  value's  which  express  it  are,  .«een,  not  as 
ends  ill  them.'-i'lvi'S.  but  as  thi*  base  on  which  (luineaus  may  hope  to 
build  a  modern  African  state.  'Die  developing  .social  order,  growing 
out.  of  the  .African  traditions  of  coopi'ralion  and  mninal  aiil,  is  envi¬ 
sioned  by  Ibvsident  'ronre  as  a  counmmoci-acy  in  which  agricultural, 
industrial  and  c<)nunercial  coopi'ral  ives  provide  the  context  for  the 
social,  political  and  economic  lift*,  of  the  people.  'Fhe  President's 
view  is  that  only  in  such  an  .Afi'ican  social  I'U viromnent ,  sn[)pleinented 
by  borrowings  from  otlier  mu  ions  and  ll•adiIions  which  correspond 
with  oi-  can  bt*  adapic<l  to  the  .African  I’ealily,  can  the  individual 
“develop  and  be  revealed  in  all  his  special  aspei'is"  and  can  Guinea 
be  “inieg'rat  cd  in  t  he  uiodeiii  and  universal  life." 

Allhough  the  leaders  have  the  coulnlenci*  of  the  great  majority  of 
people,  t h(‘  social  values  which  t  lu'y  art  iculate  ,a re  by  no  means  shared, 
or  (  ".<*11  understood,  lo'  everyone.  Old  \'aliies  persist,  but.  those,  wliich 
an*  incompat  ildc  wit  b  the  new  order  ai'e  bi'ing  deprivi'd  of  the  colonial 
or  inligcnoiis  institutional  st  laict  u  ih's  which  once  su[)ported  them. 
Other  fi'adit  ional  values  ha\e  been  given  new  meaning  and  identified 
with  national  and  pan-Afi'ican  aspirations.  The  old  core  values  of 
gi'onp  loyally,  cooperat ii)n  and  inutnal  aid  are  being  placed  in  a 
difTei’enl.  context,  luil  their  retention  as  primaiy  values  of  society  has 
been  one  of  the  uio.*;t.  inniorlanl  factors  in  the  growing  poptilar 
acceptiince  of  new  nat  ional  goals  and  policies. 


Ill 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COLLECTIVISM 


Tlio  almost  miiversul  pivToiviicc  for  ccjlli'cl  iv(‘,  rallicr  lliuii  individual 
action  is  I  ho  cornerstone  of  holh  I  lie  old  and  new  value  systems.  Uroni 
the  illiterate  villa<^e  ciiilivator  to  the  French  speaking  political  party 
ollic/ial,  there  is  general  agreement,  that  the  individual  who  strikes 
out  for  himself  wilhoiil,  regard  for  the  gr<)ii|)  to  which  he  belongs 
is  a  threat  both  to  hims<df  and  to  others.  'J'lu'  leadi'rs  have  redelined 
the  group  to  which  loyally  is  due,  hut  tin*.  |)rinciple  icmains  es.se’it  ially 
the  saiiK*.  liight  behavior  c<)iisists  in  loyally  to  the  group  and  a 
willingness  to  cooper.-ite  witli  oilier  nicnihers  and  to  subordinate 
individual  needs  and  desires  to  the  needs  of  the  gronji. 

In  the  precoloniat  past,  there  was  no  place  for  the  individual  except 
as  a  nuMiihm'  of  a  group.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  area  dictated 
a.  colh'ctive  orimitat ion,  for  only  as  a  producing  nieniber  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  group  couUl  a  man  provide  liimself  with  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  defense  against  (‘iiemies.  However  ])ersonal  his  relationships 
with  other  men,  or  with  tin'  natural  or  snpernatmal  world,  he  usually 
confronti'd  tlKuii  as  a  n'present at i ve  of  his  family  and  community. 

^\'ith  t  he.  appearance  of  the  French,  a  new  way  of  life  became  pos¬ 
sible,  if  only  for  a  minority.  The  developing  opportunities  for  town 
life  attracted  people  from  all  ai’oas,  ami  many  became  either  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  residents.  0[)portunities  for  earning  wages  made 
it,  possible;  for  some  to  gain  the  necessities  of  life  outside  the  local 
rH.»rporHie  gi-oup,  iheivliy  W'.Uioiug  tlw  h'Ali'dd.uaW  v>,*(Hwu'.ie  kb'yyiiwl 
eiicy  on  the  group  and  seriously  coiui)romising  tlic  legitimacy  of  its 
claims  on  him. 

Social  and  religious  solidarity  was  also  weaKeinal  by  the  physical 
ka  *if  i.mwUflv  In  dw'  ewiit 

face.-to-fae<'  with  people  from  dill'erent  comnninities  ami  ethnic 
groups,  somelinu's  choosing  iriciids  and  mates  from  among  them. 
Similarly  the  colh*ct  ive  character  of  religions  lib' in  the  villages,  which 
ceutcreil  on  common  nn'inber.diip  in  a  kin  groni)  and  on  joint  oecupa- 
tion  of  ancestral  lands,  teinled  to  In.-e  its  relewnue  in  towns  where 
both  Lslam  and  Uhrist i.-niily  invited  the  individual  to  join,  by  means 
of  a  personal  act  of  faith,  a  ditfiise  eonnmmily  of  believers. 

In  the  towns,  and  to  a  lesser  e.xtent  iii  the  villages,  people  began 
to  see  tbeniselves  as  individuals  responsible  for  their  own  well-being 
rather  than  as  members  of  a  comnumity  held  together  In  a  system  of 
mnl  nal  obligal  ions.  J ncretisingly  individuals  itlaced  a  higher  priority 
on  their  personal  desires  and  net'ds  (for  such  things  as  European 
ciotlies  :ind  other  con.suiner  goods  or  a  dowry)  than  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  kin  gronj)S  and  home  coininunlties.  Labor  for  wages 
was  rewarded  on  an  individtial  basis  and  tended  to  become  a  means 
for  satisfying  these  desires. 
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'J’ho  niajorit}',  juM-liaps,  retained  traditional  notions  concerning  the 
priority  of  the  grouj)  over  the  individual.  I^y  the  time  of  independ¬ 
ence,  however,  important  segrnents  of  the  urban  population  and  some 
elements  in  rural  ai-eas  had  largely  discarded  them.  Indeed,  some 
of  those  who  had  learned  Frencli,  and  especially  tliose  who  acquired 
a  European  education,  adopted  Western  European  values  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  basis.  For  them  the  communal  life  of  the  villager  had  become 
unfamiliar. 

To  the  new  leadci-s,  including  some  of  the  preindependence  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  professionals  who,  until  1958,  had  been  more  French  than 
Guinean,  individualism  is  a  threat  to  national  security  and  a  barrier 
to  national  development.  They  see  it  as  e.xpressing  an  alien  egoism 
introduced  by  the  French,  which  contaminated  most  of  those  who 
came  into  contact  with  it.  They  declare  that  individualism  and 
egoism  persist  at  various  levels  of  Guinean  society,  but  especially 
among  educated  townspeople.  According  to  President  Toure  it  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  an  each-man-for-himself  attitude,  but  also,  more  subtly, 
it  is  manifested  in  such  ways  as  the  admiration  of  some  young  people 
for  Western  tangos  and  waltzes  in  preference  to  native  folk  dances 
and  group  singing,  or  in  their  adulation  of  individual  AVestern  artiste 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  anonymous  producers  of  Africa's  own 
.social  and  utilitarian  art. 

The  true  African,  Guineans  are  told,  cannot  conceive  of  life  except 
as  part  of  a  collectivity.  It  is  only  Iw  submerging  Ids  identity  in  the 
grou])  and  subordinating  Ids  interests  to  it  tliiU  tlie  individual  can 
realize  his  human  jxttentiiil  and  achieve  a  meaningful  individual 
dignity. 

LOYALTY  AND  THE  GROUP 


The  boundaries  of  individual  loyalty  have  gretitly  changed  in  recent 
years.  A  fatlier  wiio  htis  never  left  his  natal  coinmnnity  and  whoso 
loyalties  are  limited  to  kinfolk  and  close  neighbors  mav  have  a  son 
who  wept  spontaneously  on  learning  of  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba 
more  than  2,000  mil(*s  .away — a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  known. 

In  the  past  the  individual  identilied  himself  with  the  family  into 
wliich  he  was  born  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Kinship 
and  community  ties  (ixed  (he  place  of  the  individual  in  society  and 
denned  his  tireas  of  loyalty  and  obligation.  TTltimate  loyalty  was 
owed  to  one’s  ovvii  kin-community.  Obligations  diminished  rapidly 
as  one  moved  beyond  (his  narrow  circle,  giving  way  to  fear  and  hos¬ 
tility  as  kinship  t  ies  became  more  tenuous  and  finally  disappeared. 

The  family  unit  remains  the  focus  of  loyalty  and  obligation,  but 
family  no  longer  includes  a  wide  range  of  relatives,  both  living  and 


dead.  The  ctfective  range  of  kin.shi])  ties  is  gradually  shifting  to  the 
basic  hiiuily  unit  of  husband,  wife  and  I'hildren.  Economic,  social 
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and  psychological  security  is  no  loiif^er  (Icpcndcnt  on  residence  and  on 
meinbei-slup  in  Llio  larger  kin-community.  In  many  instances  a  man 
finds  that  he  cannot  make  a  living  uidoss  he  breaks  away  from  the 
local  group  and  establishes  himself  elsewhere.  Increasingly  he  sees 
himseif  as  earning  a  living  by  his  personal  labor  rather  than  as  a 
member  of  a  cooperating  kin  group.  Even  when  he  remains  in  his 
natal  community,  he  lends  to  look  to  (he  government  and  its  agents 
to  educate  his  children,  to  keep  law  and  order  and  to  provide  emer¬ 
gency  aid  and  for  all  the  ot  her  services  that  were  previously  provided 
by  the  kin-community. 

Physical  separation  from  the  local  group  weakens  the  individual’s 
sense  of  loyalty,  biit  obligat  ions  of  mutual  aid  disappear  only  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  wage  earner  in  the  town,  mine  or  plantation  continues  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  his  kinsmen — either  by  accepting  them  as 
dependents  in  his  own  household  or  by  sending  money  or  gifts  back 
home — but  with  increasing  reluctance.  AVhere  mutual  aid  was  for¬ 
merly  requested  and  protfered  as  a  matter  of  course  between  kinsmen, 
narrowing  family  loyalties  have  made  it  more  diflicnlt  to  give  and  ask 
for. 

The  government  and  the  party  are  vigorously  attempting  to  trans¬ 
fer  individual  loyalties  from  the  kin-community  to  the  state.  Tho.se 
with  vested  economic,  political  or  emotional  interests  in  the  old  order, 
and  who  remain  committed  to  it,  arc  dcmounced  as  feudalists  and  reac¬ 
tionaries.  Able-bodied  villagers  who  rely  on  traditional  loyalties  and 
obligations  and  move  in  with  working  relatives  in  towns  are  denounced 
as  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  Similarly,  townsmen  who  have  di¬ 
vested  themselves  of  traditional  loyalties,  but  have  acquired  no  new 
ones  beyond  a  loyalty  to  spouse  and  children,  are  denounced  as  self- 
centered,  antisocial  individualists  who  have  been  victimized  by  the  co¬ 
lonialist  mentality. 

A  growing  number  of  people  appear  to  be  finding  that  the  larger 
loyalty  to  nation  offers  greater  material  and  emotional  rewards  to  the 
individual  than  any  other  orientation.  The  prerequisites  to  any  of 
the.so  roward.s,  however,  are  c.xplicit  loyalty  to  the  nation,  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  national  pnrpo.se  and  participation  in  the  organs  of  na¬ 
tional  life. 

On  the  material  side,  the  government  and  the  party  are  almost  the 
solo  distributors  of  salaried  emjdovment,  higher  education,  political 
power  and  social  prestige.  Ihnotional  rewards  are  ahso  great. 
Women  and  young  ])eo]ile,  most  of  whom  have  experiimced  civil  and 
social  disadvantages  in  some  degree  in  the  traditional  kin-community, 
enjoy  a  new  sense  of  personal  freedom  as  full  participants  in  various 
volunt  ary  organizations  established  by  the  state.-  Similarly  the  c(  hnic 
or  regional  minorities,  which  were  histnric.ally  subordinated  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbors  and  frequently  held  in  contempt  by  them, 
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ciiii  now  also  assort  tlioii'  o(iiialit\  and  onjoy  ociinil  oi)[)()rtnnit,ie.s  by 
identifying  themselves  as  Guineans  and  Africans  ratliei-  than  as  resi¬ 
dents  of  one  or  another  village,  region  or  ethnic  group. 

ISIoreover,  loyalty  to  the  nation  all’ords  the  individual  a  new  sense 
of  personal  dignity  d  ived  from  the  changed  relationship  between  his 
country  ami  the  outside  world.  Ilis  government  is  sovereign  over  its 
own  lands  and  people;  the  individual  wlio  identities  himself  with  the 
nation  and  its  purposes  can  share  in  a  new  national  and  racial  pride. 

Thus,  by  giving  his  loyalty  to  trade  unions,  youth  groups,  women's 
organi/ations  and  the.  ]>arty  itself,  tln^  individual  becomes  part  of  vari¬ 
ous  social  groups  in  which  kin  ties  are  irrelevant  and  I'egional  or  ethnic 
afhliations  are  accidental.  Every  unit  of  each  of  tlie,se  organizations 
i.s  liidied  with  I  he  nat  ional  government  and  party  structure.  Through 
jiarticipation  in  these  organizations,  the  individual  learns  that  he  is 
intimately  involveil  in  a  .society  many  times  larger  than  the  one  liis 
fatlu'r  lived  in.  Ife  may  still  I)e  Moslem  Sonssou  from  the  coast  or 
a  (iiierze  animist  from  N'Zerekoi-e,  but  more  importantly  he  is  a 
Gniiu'an  and  nit  imat(dy  an  Afi  ican. 

AUTHORITY 

Persons  in  ])osit  ions  of  antliority  do  not  automatically  onjoy  the  re¬ 
spect  of  their  snl)<)rdi nates.  In  gcmeral,  respect  is  accorded  to  the  man 
rather  than  to  the  position  lie  holds.  Even  in  the  army,  where  respect 
for  anlborilv  is  normally  built  into  the  .system,  soldiers  do  not  bother 
to  conceal  their  contempt  for  an  inconqietent  oflicer.  Armed  with  a 
newly  ac(|uired  sen.se  of  personal  dignity,  tlu'  typical  Guinean  speaks 
eiisily  and  freely  with  lhos(‘  f:ir  Ix'yoiid  his  own  still  ion  in  life  and  may 
go  out  of  ilis  way  to  iiddress  iin  ollicial  as  “comrade.''  The  official  may 
reply  in  kind. 

Despite  entbnsiiism  for  indejiendence  and  .self-rule  and  the  broad 
support  accorded  the  government,  the  sense  of  public  responsibility 
among  the  cit  izeiiry  i>  generiilly  wixik.  The  carryover  of  the  attitudes 
toward  oHicialdom  and  government  jiroperty  which  prevailed  dniang 
I  he.  colonial  period  is  an  important  fiiclor.  Eefore  independence,  for 
('.\am])le,  theft  of  property  belonging  to  a  coloniid  administrator  or  the 
Ereuch  Govei-nment  was  popuhudy  condoned  and.  perhaps,  encour¬ 
aged.  .Since  independence  and  the  change  from  French  to  Guinean 
ownership  which  accompanied  it,  the  theft  of  public  property  and  pub¬ 
lic  funds  has  continued  to  1h‘  a  serlou.s  problem  evmi  though  the  courts 
deal  harshly  with  offenders  and  the  juau-lice  is  denounced  as  a  crime 
against  the  nation  and  a  betrayal  of  its  interests  (see  ch.  18,  Public 
Order  and  Safety). 

In  general,  the  effort  to  pi-omote  good  citizenship  tends  to  focus  on 
developing  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  i-alher  than  on  requiring 
strict  obedience  to  authority.  The  government  relies  more,  on  exhorta- 
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lion,  propaganda  and  leadership  than  on  enforcement  of  arbitrary  de¬ 
cisions.  Guineans  have  usually  responded  well  to  their  leaders  on 
broad  social  and  political  matters,  but  resistance  to  measures  which 
adversely  affect  their  immediate  personal  interest  has  been  strong. 
For  example,  villages  continue  to  ignore  restrictive  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  destruction  of  land  cover  by  brush  firing  for  cultivation, 
hunting  and  pasturage.  Similarly,  government  attempts  at  price  con¬ 
trol  are  met  by  withholding  produce  from  the  markets  and  by  wide¬ 
spread  blackmarketing  (see  ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential;  ch.  27, 
Domestic  Trade).  Although  the  government  has  preferred  persua¬ 
sion  to  physical  coercion  and  fear  in  exercising  its  authority,  it  seems 
increasingly  willing  to  resort  to  punitive  measures  in  dealing  with 
rliose  wliom  it  regards  as  deficient  in  a  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

WORK 

Popular  attitudes  toward  Avork  have  been  strongly  conditioned  by 
the  basic  pattern  of  subsistence  cultivation,  by  traditional  divisions  of 
labor  according  to  sex  and  age  and  by  long  experience  with  slavery  and 
other  forms  of  forced  labor. 

Typically,  the  village  cultivator  aims  at  little  more  than  producing 
the  necessities  of  life.  Both  the  means  and  the  incentive  to  produce 
for  sale  as  well  as  for  use  are  generally  absent.  Tlie  cultivator  lacks 
the  tools  and  techniques  for  the  production  of  large  surpluses  as  well 
as  the  storage,  transportation  and  marketing  facilities  to  convert  them 
to  his  private  profit  (see  ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential).  Further¬ 
more,  the  concept  of  producing  beyond  one's  immediate  personal  needs 
is  unpopular  because  it  is  associated  with  colonial  exploitation.  Work 
in  general,  and  especially  manual  labor,  has  for  generations  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  inferiority',  weakness,  and  with  slave,  client  or  colonial 
status.  Among  some  groups — for  example,  the  Foulah,  who  assign 
most  subsistence  tasks  to  women— manual  labor  is  considered  un¬ 
manly  as  well.  A  man  works  because  he  must.  Work  confers  no 
bciichciiil  side  cffccth.  it  ^i\cs  him  ncithci  piistigc  iiui  icb'pect,  nui 
is  it  considered  a  means  of  building  character  or  soundness  of  body 
or  of  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

I T.  I’liitii  u  ul  «unAup'«  tu  ‘•h'ii'.gt* 

and  to  associate  manual  labor  with  individual  dignity  and  tlie  public 
good  have  not  yet  taken  hold  at  the  personal  level.  Indeed,  many 
of  those  wlio  are  most  conteni])tuous  of  inaiiual  labor  are  probably  to 
be  found  at  the  lower  echelons  of  the  government  itself  and  among 
the  students  who  are  being  trained  for  future  administrative  positions. 

Where  the  government  has  attempted  to  utilize  the  traditional  at¬ 
titudes  and  ])ractices  rather  than  to  oppose  them,  positive  results  on  a 
modest  scale  have  been  achieved.  'J'lie  human  investment  program, 
for  example,  which  requires  all  able-bodied  men  and  women  to  volun- 
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teer  tlieir  labor  on  public  works  projects  for  20  days  each  year,  is  in 
line  with  the  deep-rooted  African  tradition  of  communal  labor.  Tlie 
response  to  it  has  generally  been  favorable  and  frequently  enthusiastic. 
Its  cll'ectiveness  has  been  diminished,  howevei’,  by  the  fact  that  what 
starts  out  as  a  work  party  soon  tends  to  become  a  festive  social  gatlu'r- 
ing  or  political  rally.  Frequently  it  is  enough  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  carry  three  or  four  bricks  or  mix  a  single  batch  of  mortar  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  public  obligations,  liut  however  little  he  works,  the 
individual  is  encouraged  to  feel  that,  hy  working,  he  is  participating 
directly  in  national  development.  The  public  stigma  associated  with 
manual  labor  tends  to  be  lost  in  the  nation-wide  cooperativf*  ellort, 
and  public  condemnation  is  increasingly  aimed  at  those  who  disdain 
to  participate. 

EDUCATION 

A  European  secular  education  is  almost  universally  highly  re¬ 
garded — by  those  who  do  not  have  it  as  well  as  by  those  who  do. 
Education  is  generally  thought  of  as  something  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  books  or  through  oflicially  designated  specialists 
in  a  formal  teacher-student  setting.  Its  acquisition  automatically 
confers  a  measure  of  prestige  and  opens  up  important  avenues  for 
advancement  in  the  government  or  in  the  party.  Education  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  less  a  matter  of  knowledge  than  of  certificates  and  de¬ 
grees,  and  those  without  such  certificates  are  largely  cut  off  from  po¬ 
sitions  of  public  influence  and  power. 

The  value  attached  to  secular,  modern  schooling  is  growing  rapidly, 
while  public  interest  in  traditional  educational  techniques  and  goals 
is  diminishing.  This  trend — away  from  bush-schools  and  from  Mos¬ 
lem  or  Chi'istian  religious  instruction  and  toward  secular  education — 
was  under  way  long  before  independence,  but  the  process  has  been 
accelerating  under  the  new  leadership.  Many  bush-schools  have  be¬ 
come  inoperative  through  loss  of  interest ;  others  remain,  but  more  as 
symbols  of  the  past  than  as  on-going  institutions.  The  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  children  receive  formal  instruction  in  the  bush  has  dropped 
from  several  years  to  a  matter  of  months  or  even  weeks. 

Similarly,  the  nationalization  of  private  schools — well  underway 
in  1961 — will  probably  not  offend  the  public  at  large  (see  ch.  9,  Edu¬ 
cation).  Many  who  sent  their  children  to  the  local  imam,  or  mission 
school  were  more  concerned  with  having  them  learn  to  read,  write  and 
count  than  with  furthering  their  religious  education.  Indeed,  many 
Moslems  send  their  children  to  Catholic  mission  schools  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  them  learn  the  French  language  and 
gain  proficiency  in  Western  skills  (see  ch.  10,  Keligion). 

In  the  past,  education  was  one  of  the  principal  distinctive  features 
of  the  ruling  elite.  The  Foulah  and  Malinke  aristocrats  were  charac- 
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(eristically  Afosioni  scliola.is  as  well  as  warriors  and  adiuiiiisLratoi’S. 
Uiidor  tlio  Frpiu-h,  traditional  positions  of  leadorsliip  frequently 
passed  to  those  who  had  <foiie  to  Freiirli  schools.  For  generations, 
education  marked  olf  (he  con([uerors  from  the  coiK[iiered,  the  master 
from  tlio  servaid,  and  those  wlio  did  (lie  work  from  those  who  directed 
their  labor. 

For  (he  present  generation  of  parents  and  children,  the  compelling 
attraction  of  formal  education  lies  in  the  fact  (hat  education  is  eijuated 
with  high  s(a( us, power  and  prestige  while  illiteracy  or  little  education 
is  equated  with  dependency  status  and  manual  labor.  The  govern¬ 
ment  presents  its  educational  progi'ams  and  goals  in  terms  of  the 
nation's  needs  for  administrative,  scientillc  and  various  technical 
skills.  The  individual  tends  to  view  education  in  terms  of  personal 
adianceinent  as  measured  by  the  social  distance  he  can  put  between 
bimseir  and  thosi'  who  must  work  with  their  hands  for  a  living. 

'I'liis  attitude  stands  liirectly  in  the  way  of  (he  government’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  national  requirements  for  skilled  craftsmen  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  Steadily,  however,  young  people  are  showing  an  increasing 
willingness  to  forego  (he  higher  pre-stige  traditionally  ascribed  to 
the  liberal  art.s  and  to  move  into  trade  and  technical  schools  after 
completing  their  ]irimary  education.  ’’J'lut  oHiciid  insistence  on  the 
dignity  of  labor  has  prohably  not  been  an  important  factor.  Re¬ 
peated  iisseriions  th.at  the  social  usefulness  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
technician  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  white-collar  clerk  or  admin¬ 
istrator  have  met  with  only  limii<'d  ae('('pt:\nc('.  and  then  only  among 
those  who  are  fully  committed  to  party  ])olicies  and  philosophy. 
Apitarently  a  nmch  mor<‘  important  factor  in  gaining  acceptance  for 
trade  .and  technical  jobs  has  boon  the  establisbniont  of  a  national 
sys((‘ni  C)f  job  grading  iuid  pay  scales  which  does,  in  fact,  ignore  the 
traditional  inhuiority  of  (hose  who  work  with  their  bands  (seech.  11, 
TiUbor  Force). 

Students  in  nontocbnical  secondary  .schools  of  the  liberal  arts  type 
.still  have  an  air  of  self-con.scioiis  siipei-ioi  ity.  Fes]ilte  their  regional 
and  etlmic  ditrerences.  (he  students  in  any  such  school  slmre  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  self-importance  which  permits  them  to  establish  a  united 
front  in  (heir  <lealings  with  the  townspeople.  These  students — 
clearly  set  apart  from  the  othci’  young  people  in  (he  town  by  their 
freshly  laundered  .shirts  and  their  bail-point  pons—  are  apt  to  think 
in  teiins  of  traditional  status  symbols  rather  than  in  terms  of  service 
to  (he  state  or  to  the  comnmuity.  Tdeally,  they  see  themselves  as 
competing  for  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  abroad  and  sub¬ 
sequent  appointment  to  high  positions  in  Conakry.  Onlv  a  few  look 
forward  to  serving  as  teachers  or  other  sporialists  in  a.  village  or  small 
town. 
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CHAPTER  8 

ARTISTIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL  EXPRESSION 


The  an<‘i<‘nt,  African  arts  of  dance  and  music  remain  tlie  cliaraC’ 
terisi  ic  and  principal  forms  of  artist  ic  expression.  Pervading  every 
aspect  of  day-to-day  living,  they  ])lay  an  important  part  in  almost 
every  form  of  group  activity  and,  through  the  Ballets  Africains, 
have  become  important  media  in  the  projection  of  Guinea’s  image 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  company,  originally  formed  and  di¬ 
rected  in  Paris  by  Fodeba  Keita — in  19G1  Minister  of  National  De¬ 
fense  and  Security — was  first  made  up  of  students  drawn  from  all 
of  French  West  Africa  but  later  consisted  entirely  of  Guinean  male 
and  female,  dancers  with  accompanying  singers  and  musician.s — all 
recruited  from  among  village  amateui-s.  It  performs  frequently  in 
Guiiu'a  and  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  the  Western 
world. 

Native  music,  primarily  singing  and  playing  on  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  contimies  to  play  its  tra<litional  role  .-is  an  accoinj)aninient  to 
dancing  and  communal  work.  The  (/riots,  originally  the  musicians, 
amialists  and  even  chancellors  of  the  Malinke  rulers,  have  survived 
as  the.  singers  of  songs  of  ]>raise,  poets,  musicians  and  entertainers, 
as  well  as  guanlians  of  a  prolili(‘  oral  tradition.  The  coming  of 
Islam  transformed  many  of  the  techniques  of  music,  bringing  several 
new  types  of  instruments  and  a  body  of  songs  and  melodies  which, 
in  l'p])er  Guinea  at  least,  completely  replaced  those  that  had  existed 
before.  Western  inflneiices  are  also  (‘\  ident,  although  no  native  com¬ 
pound — like,  the  iieo  folk  music  which  has  developed  elsewhere  in 
Africa — has  emerged.  Western  jazz  music  has  becm  enthusiast ically 
accepted  and  imitated. 

The  dramatic  arts  are  not  well  developed,  but  there  are  indications 
of  intei'cst  in  them.  The  Ballets  Africains  pres(‘nt  some  perform¬ 
ances  that  are  essentially  theatrical,  and  other  singing  and  dancing 
troupes  often  ]uit  on  a  playlet  or  series  of  tableaux  as  part  of  tbeir 
performances.  Although  several  Guineans  are  known  as  theatrical 
])ro(bicers,  there  are  as  yet  no  facilities  for  legitimate  theater  or  opera 
in  ('oiiakry  or  elsewhere  in  the  country.  A  few  documentary  films 
had  been  produced  dome.stically  by  mid-19Gl,  but  they  were  not  of 
high  (inality.  Foreign  films  are  shown  to  some  extent,  musicals  and 
westerns  being  especially  popular. 
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The  craft  arts,  unable  to  compete  witli  nianufactured  consumer 
goods  are  almost  extinct.  A  few  craftsmen  survive  and  produce  a 
small  quantify  of  leatlu'rwork  items,  masks,  statuettes,  art  objects 
and  jcweli'y  for  the  tourist  trade.  But  their  products  are  mainly 
imitative  and  often  of  inferior  quality. 

In  literatui-o  thei-o  are  indications  that  a  fusion  of  Africaix  and 
French  traditions  is  producing  prose  and  poetry  with  a  distinctively 
Guinean  flavor.  This  fusion  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  writings 
of  Camara  I/aye,  a  Malinke.  Best  known  is  his  “L’Enfant  Noir” 
which,  although  written  in  French,  is  unmistakably  African  in  quality. 
It  lias  been  enthusiast  ically  acclaimed  in  botli  the,  oi-iginal  French  and 
the  English  translat ioii.  .Other  Guinean  writers,  such  as  Emile 
Cisse,  Djibril  Tainsir  Niane,  Antoine  Lawn-nce,  Marnndou  Traore 
Bayaiit  ra  and  Sadan  Moussa  Tourc  are  also  contributing  to  a  growing 
body  of  ant  bent  ie  Gniiunu'.  literature. 

Ill  the  area  of  formal  and  seiimtilic  thought,  Guineans  have  far  to 
go.  Before  the  coming  of  Islam,  they  had  little  interest  in  formal 
tlioiight  and  learning.  But  from  tlii'  .^^oslems,  and  later  the  French, 
they  acquired  a  great,  respei-t  for  intelli'cliial  capacity  and  education, 
and  they  are  now  devoting  great  eirorfs  and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  national  iiiconie  to  the  education  of  their  people.  Interest  in 
pure  learning  is  necessarily  subordinati'd  to  the  need  for  acquiring 
s])eeilic  skills  and  abililii-s  of  iinniediate  ])raetical  value,  but  the  small 
stall'  of  tlie  gov(‘rninent-sii])porte(l  Nat  ional  Institute  of  Researeli  and 
Documentation  flnstitnt.  National  de  Becherches  et  Document  at  ion — 
INRD)  is  already  directing  its  attention  toward  pure  research  in  a 
few  areas,  as  well  as  toward  ai)]>lie(l  research  with  immediate  iiractical 
ol  iject  ive<. 

The  goveniineiit  lias  se\(Mal  forms  of  ex])lieit  sn])])ort.  for  the 
arts.  ThedKDAh  as  a  de])nrtiiienr  for  art  ami  cult  lire  whose  pur]  lose 
is  to  ‘•inveiiiorv  and  encourage  African  art,  folklore,  music  and  lit- 
eraiiire;*'  it  a]>])arent ly  directs  eiitertaiiiinent  tron])es  and  orchestras, 
arrangt's  are  e.xhibits  and  holds  classes  in  ])rinling,  ])hotogra])hy  and 
lilni  work.  'I'lie  coiiiit  ry's  coiiipiilsory  educational  system  ])rovides  for 
instruction  in  art  and  niiisie.  ‘I’liere  is  ollicial  siijijKirt  for  the  Ballets 
Africains  and  national  and  local  sponsorship  of  artistic  competitions 
of  various  sorts,  ty])ieally  those  between  the  conibined  song,  dance 
and  drama  groups  which  are  such  iin])ori ant  features  of  community, 
school  and  youth-group  life.  In  its  iiiiblications  and  in  the  two 
government  news])a])ers.  Af/cnrc  (htinicnne  dr  Prcsxr  and  Iloroycu 
prominence  is  given  to  artistic  and  cnltiiral  news  (see  ch.  21,  Public 
Information  and  Pirqiaganda). 

At  the  same  time  government  patronage  of  the  arts  is  subject  to 
overriding  political  i-onsiderat ions  which,  for  reasons  of  national 
unilication,  entail  stainjiiiig  out  much  of  the  animist  fetish  worship 
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iiiul  init ccreiiioiiial.  '^I'liis  niouiis  (hat,  while  folklore  mani¬ 
festations  arc  emphasized  as  a  tourist  attraction,  the  orij^iiial  sources 
of  these  manifestations  are  beiiif^  (h'stroyed.  For  cxiimple,  Kissi 
fetish  statuettes  have  been  forcibly  removed  to  prevent  (heir  tradi¬ 
tional  use  by  (he  Kissi,  while  at  (he  same  time  such  statuettes  are 
being  collected  for  the  ethnographic  collection  at  the  National  Museum 
at  Conakry. 

DANCE,  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 
The  Dance 

Dancing  is  the  principal  means  of  self-exju’ession  and  recreation. 
It  is  engaged  in  by  bot  h  men  and  women,  young  and  old  alike,  and 
from  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  center  of  all  artistic  activity. 
Guineans  danceil  on  all  occasions — on  a  holiday,  to  welcome  an  im- 
jiortant  visitor,  at  fr.ll  moon  or  often  from  sheer  joy  of  living. 
Elaborate  ritual  dances  evolved  for  recurrent  formal  occasions.  There 
were  such  dances  for  the  great  events  in  the  lives  of  individuals — 
birth,  initiation,  marriage,  sickness,  death  and  burial.  Others  were 
developed  for  communal  occasions — the  seasonal  dances  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  cycle,  which  were  performed  before  sowing  or  harvest  or  to  en¬ 
sure  the  coming  of  the  rains  and  the  dances  performed  before  hunting 
or  battle  and  after  a  successful  hunt.  These  rituals  were  often  in  the 
hands  of  sorcerers,  secret  societies  or  age  groups  which  also  had  their 
own  rituals,  usually  centered  around  a  projiitiatory  incantation  and 
sacrifice. 

Dancing  was  also  connected  wherever  possible  with  everj'day 
work,  e.S])eciully  (he  characteristic  communal  work  of  the  villages. 
Harvesters,  for  example,  danced  on  their  way  to  the  harvest  field. 
Although  dancing  was  in  this  way  a  social  and  communal  activity, 
ii\  later  times  there  were  various  professional  dancers  and  enter- 
tainei-s — grints,  clowns,  fire-eaters,  acrobats  who  threw  and  caught 
young  girls  in  rhythm  and  dancers  who  were  also  snake-charmers. 

The  style  of  dancing  was  expressive  rather  than  formal;  its  effect 
came  more  from  the  rhythmic  activity  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and 
its  inter])rctation  of  a  character  or  mood  than  from  disciplined  pi’eci- 
sion  of  footwork  or  lim*.  The  accent  was  on  collective  rather  than 
individual  jierformance.  While  t licre  were  often  short  solos  in  which 
individuals  could  show  their  special  skill  and  versatility,  the  overall 
character  of  the  dance  was  normally  the  pattern  of  a  grouj)  moving 
in  unison. 

The  solo  might  be  performed  by  the  leader  in  a  secret  society  dance, 
the  mourners  in  a  ftineral  dance  or,  on  sim])ler  occasions,  by  each 
dancer  in  turn.  Sometimes  such  a  solo  civated  a  character  and  en¬ 
acted  a  simple  mime.  Dancing  in  the  group  was  rhythmic  and  sim¬ 
ple — the  dancers  might  move  around  in  a  circle  or  in  single  file  with 
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li;inds  on  each  oilun-'s  slioiilders;  tliey  might  iulvaiice  and  retii’C  in  a 
circle  or  in  line  abreast;  or  they  might  leap  on  the  spot. 

Dancers  woi'e  ceremonial  clothes  which  were  made  in  many  colore, 
patterned  with  j)alnts,  d3^es  or  embroidei-y  and  covered  with  orna¬ 
ments,  tassels  and  plumes.  There  were  special  ritual  costumes — bark, 
hber  and  raflia  skiris,  wild-animal  skins  or  elal)orate  and  convincing 
i-epivsentations  of  strange  animals  or  spirits.  Headdresses  were  fan¬ 
tastic — tall  and  pointed,  built  up  on  a  headband  out  of  brilliant  white 
plumes  or  imitative  of  a  bird  or  animal.  Masks  also  assisted  the 
process  of  representation,  being  worn  especially  by  the  leadere  or 
init  iates  in  secret  societies  such  as  the  Komo  cult  of  the  Malinke.  The 


same  performei-s  often  wore  tall  stilts,  on  which  they  were  adept  and 
fast-moving,  and  there  were  special  stilt  dances  such  as  the  Guerzo 
dance  of  Nyomou,  the  Hunter. 

Such  traditional  dancing,  which  had  long  served  the  puqjose  of 
animist  ritual,  was  later  adapted  to  serve  Moslem  ritual  and  has  also 
survived  the  arrival  of  European  culture.  Guinean  dancing  is  in  fact 
successfully  exported,  notably  by  the  Ballets  Africaiiis  founded  and 
formerly  directed  by  Fodeba  Keita,  in  19G1  Minister  of  National 
Defense  and  Security.  This  company,  Hrst  formed  in  Paris  of  stu¬ 
dents  drawn  from  all  of  Fmnch  West  Africa,  has  become  wdiolly 
Guinean  since  independence.  At  home  it  entertains  the  President,  his 
visitors  and  the  public:  abroad  it  has  visited  20  countries  and  appeared 
in  most  of  the  capitaks  of  the  Western  World.  In  the  United  States 
it  appeared  most  recently  in  January  19G1.  after  a  firet  visit  2  years 
earlier. 


The  Ballets  Africains  are  a  troupe  of  male  and  female  dancers  with 
accompanying  singeiN  and  musician®,  all  recruited  from  among  village 
amateui's  throughout  Guinea.  The  dances  it  presents  are  essentially 
state  translations  of  genuine  African  village  dances.  Smaller  ama¬ 
teur  troupes  perform  and  compete  locally  in  Guinea  and  tour  abroad ; 
one  such  troupe  (from  Conakry)  appeared  in  19G0  at  an  international 
youth  summer  camp  in  East  Germany. 


Music 

Singing  and  the  playing  of  instruments  were  developed  primarily 
as  an  accom])auiment  to  dancing  and  so  became  communal  rather  than 
individual  activities  and  played  a  significant  social  and  religious  role. 
Special  songs,  melodies  and  types  of  music  had  special  purposes,  and 
there  were  often  strict  rules  governing  when  and  by  whom  each  musi¬ 
cal  instniment  might  lie  played.  Musical  education  was  sometimes 
a  part  of  the  initiation  retreat. 

Music  and  singing  akso  accompanied  much  of  the  everyday  work 
of  the  village,  (‘specially  coininunal  work.  Working  songs,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  single  dnimmer  or  a  small  orchestra,  helped  to  ward  off 
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faligiie,  niiswl  nionilr  aiut  gave  rli^-tlini  and  stiiuulus  to  tliosc  working 
at  such  tasks  as  hoeing,  sowing,  harvesting,  carrying  burdens,  pad¬ 
dling  canoes  or  house-building.  Such  music  was  usually  provided  by 
amateui-s,  but  there  were  also  professional  musicians;  the  best  known 
were  the  ^falinke  griots  who  entertained  their  own  village  or  wan¬ 
dered  from  one  village  to  another. 

Jnstk-umental  music  was  provided  chiefly  by  percussion  instruments, 
most  of  all  by  drums.  The  wooden  drum  or  tom-tom,  probably  native 
to  Guinea,  was  a  simple  large  wooden  cylinder  which  was  usually 
played  lying  on  its  side.  Special  slots  cut  in  the  body  made  some 
wooden  drums  capable  of  varieties  of  pitch  or  timber;  these  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  drum  language  use<l  lo  give  secret  commands  to  dancers. 

Skin  drums  were  a  Malinke  importation  which  in  some  places  super¬ 
seded  the  wo<xlen  drums.  Some  had  one  skin  and  varied  in  size  from 
funeral  drums  4  feet  high  to  small  ones  played  for  dancing.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  mounted  in  batteries  of  three  to  five  drums  to  produce 
a  particular  rhythmic  pattern.  Other  types  with  skins  might  be  as 
large  as  the  wooden  drums  and  were  played  hanging  on  the  chest. 
The  small  hourghuss  drum,  so  called  from  its  sluipe,  was  played  tucked 
under  the  dancer’s  arm,  so  that  by  varying  his  pressure  on  the  series 
of  tension  cords  which  surrounded  his  waist  he  could  vary  the  note 
produced.  In  recent  years  imitations  of  the  conventional  bass  drum 
of  Western  militai-j'  bands  have  been  used. 

Otlier  percussion  instruments  were  a  wooden  xylophone,  another 
Malinke  instrument,  and  a  related  instrument  called  the  bala  or  bala- 
phone.  A  variety  of  rattles,  gongs  and  bells  were  also  used,  and 
almost  anytliing  else  which  ox)uld  be  beaten  witli  a  stick  to  make  a 
loud  noise  might  be  called  into  use  on  ocesrsion. 

Stringed  instruments — harps  and  guitars — were  rarer  and,  when 
found,  were  usually  played  by  individual  performers — sorcerers  or 
griots.  The  commonest  form  of  liarp  had  seven  fiber  strings  stretched 
between  op])osite  ends  of  a  forked  or  bowed  stick  mounted  in  a  sound¬ 
ing  box.  Tlie  commonest  stringed  instrument  of  all — much  used  by 
griots — was  a  .Sudanese*,  lute-harp  or  guitar,  often  known  as  the  West 
African  har]>,  which  consisted  of  half  a  large  calabash  used  as  the 
soundbox  with  a  long  wooden  pole  protruding  from  its  rim  to  form 
tlie  neck.  Most  often  it  had  three  or  six  metal  or  fiber  strings,  but 
sometimes  many  more. 

'i'he  chief  wind  instrument  was  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  horn 
made  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  usually  giving  only  one  note.  A 
small  orchesira  could  bo  formed  using  horns  with  different  notes 
which,  l)y  alternatloii,  produced  a  simple  melody.  There  were  also 
wood  or  bamboo  flutes,  often  played  as  individual  instruments,  and 
various  sorts  of  whistles. 
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The  music  wiis  clianicterizod  il.s  svibUe  and  complex  rhythms. 
Drum  boats  were  always  syiicopateal,  and  a  hir<j;c  number  of  dilferent 
types  of  (Irmiis  could  be  used  together  for  contrast,  producing  an 
intricate  series  of  overlapping  rhythms.  A  dance  might  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  combinations  of  drums,  xylophones  and  rattles,  and  further 
assisted  by  hand  chv])])in.g,  stamping  feet,  and  tlie  rliytlun  of  bolls 
worn  by  dancers  and  musicians. 

The  melodies  played  by  harps,  horns  or  flutes  were  generally  simple, 
rhythmic  and  repetitive.  'I'liey  ranged  from  the  haunting  minor 
melodies  of  the  flute,  often  hoiird  in  Kissidoiigou,  through  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  strong  incdodies  played  (usually  in  major  keys)  by  lute-harp  and 
balaplione  combinations  popular  in  Kankan  and  Lower  Guinea,  to 
the  martial,  l>ell-like  rhythms  of  a  fonr-liorn  orcliestra,  common 
among  the  Malinke  around  Kaidcan,  as  well  as  among  the  Kissi, 
Guerze  and  other  gi-ou])S  living  in  the  Forest  Ixogion.  As  in  Western 
jazz  music,  a  framework  of  rhythm  and  melody  provided  wide  scope 
for  the  enterprise  and  virtuosity  of  the  individual  musician. 

The  songs  accompanying  dances  were  snug  by  the  dancers,  the 
musicians  or  the  audience.  There  were  sth  chants  for  many  ritual 
dances  whose  unvarying  detail  was  essential  to  their  validity.  These 
were  learned  at  the  time  of  initiation  to  adult  life  or  to  secret  societies 
and  were  carefully  guarded  secrets.  There  wore  also  special  songs, 
as  there  were  special  dances,  for  the  rice  harvest,  for  other  field  work, 
for  funerals  and  for  many  special  occasions. 

These  chants  were  often  antiphonal.  T!ie  leader's  pait,  which  was 
largely  extempore  and  often  consisted  of  topical  comments,  would 
alternate  with  that  of  the  chorus,  whic.h  could  be.  a  chanted  set  of 
couplets,  a  repetition  of  the  leadei's  narrative,  or  a  characteristic 
humming.  Sometimes  the  cboi-us  hummed  in  imitation  of  stringed 
instruments  played  pizzicato  or  imitated  bird  and  animal  cries.  The 
individual  recital  reached  its  highest  form  with  the  gt'tolts  who  sang 
traditional  epics  as  well  as  songs  of  praise  or  mockery  of  their  own 
composition. 

Euro])cans  coming  to  Guinea  found  native  music  strange,  tuneless 
and  noisy.  Since  it  was  also  ditlicult  to  transcril>e  for  Fnropean 
notation  or  in.sl nnnents,  (hiineans  were  .soon  introduced  through 
schools  and  missions  to  Kuro]>ean  rhythms,  the  tonic  scale,  and  four- 
part  harmony.  I.<ater  they  took  enthusiastically  to  the  imjmrtation  of 
Western  jazz. 

As  a  result,  native  music  has  borrowed  something  from  Western 
sources,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  genuine  compound,  like  the 
neo-folk  music  of  other  jiarts  of  Africa,  has  been  formed.  Of  the 
current  nationalist  songs,  some  are  simply  European  while  oth.ers  are 
more  traditional  in  style.  “Liberte,"  tb.e  national  anthem  written 
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jointly  by  Fodcba  Keita  and  J.  Cellior  (a  Frcncbman  who  taught 
music  in  Guinea  and  led  the  band  of  the  Republican  Guard),  seems 
to  have  a  lingering  African  (lavour.  Another  song,  “M’Bore”  (“For¬ 
ward  Boys’-),  is  a  rhythmic  chant,  while  “Fany-fan”  (“Long  live  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples”)  is  more  modern  in  form.  Another  pres¬ 
ent-day  song,  “C’est  nous  los  Guineans”  (“We  are  the  Guineans”), 
was  composed  by  Theodore  Fredei'ie,  a  young  composer  from  Kindia, 
and  is  used  as  a  rallying  song  by  the  JRDA.  Still  another  is  “Kogine- 
fa”  (“Our  friend  [literally,  the  foreigner]  is  here”). 

The  government  appears  to  encourage  traditional  music  in  all  its 
forms.  It  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Ballets 
Africains  and  of  the  many  local  singing  and  dancing  groups.  Much 
African  music  and  song,  including  that  of  Guinean  origin,  is  played 
over  Radio  Conakry.  Recordings  of  Guinean  music  have  been  made 
by  Fodeba  Keita,  and  in  early  19G1  others  were  being  made  in  all  parts 
of  Guinea  by  an  American  whose  collection  was  eventually  to  be 
available  (lirough  the  Library  of  Congress  Few  opportunities  for 
hearing  European  music  exist ;  a]>art  from  a,  few  military  hands,  there 
are  no  concert  facilities  in  Conakry  or  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Drama,  Theater  and  Motion  Picture 

Guinean  drama  can  be  sai<l  to  have  existed  for  as  long  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dances,  since  these  included,  at  least  in  their  ritual  forms,  all 
the  elements  of  dramatic  presentation.  Such  dances  were  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  la’present,  possibly  with  some  degree  of  genuine  belief,  the 
prescau-e  of  s[)irits  or  lieroes  of  the  tribe.  In  some  cases  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  rudimentary  i)hiy  with  (h'veloped  cliaracters  and  a  skeleton 
plot  which  was  transmitted  to  the  audience  by  mime  or  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  song. 

'I'he  danc('  of  the  cock,  a  Coniagni  nu'.le  initiation  dance,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  of  dan<-c.  In  it  tlie  young  men  wore,  enormous 
headdresses  porti'aying  a  cock's  red  crest  and  wattles,  and  wliite 
plumes.  In  other  similar  danc(>s  "Ijiril  men"  wore  elaborate  costumes 
built  lip  of  layer  upon  laviu'  (d’ colored  featliers.  Groups  of  warriors 
or  hunters  in  full  dri'ss  also  did  miim'd  daui'cs.  In  th(>  Bako  dance  of 
the  Bassarl,  a  group  of  women  danced  an  elaborate  mime  of  the  life 
of  t heir  iiKUifolk.  Appropriatidy  dri'ssed  and  faithfully  luimicking 
tlu'ir  origiimls.  tin'  Koiih'oii  age-group  socuMy  of  the  Giunze  used  to 
act  out  a  caricature  of  liguri's  of  the  Icuropean  administ  rr.t  ion- -t  he 
governor,  the  regional  comniaudani,  his  adjutant,  the  army  captain 
and  the  European  doctor. 

A  c'lmmon  dramatic  aid  was  the  u^-e  of  mask<  to  make  tlie  wearer 
eesemhle,  or  even  be,  ihe  ])e!'son  or  spirit  lu'  rc'prerentcd.  Masks 
were  considered  to  be  |)rofaned  by  speech,  and  their  wearers  had  to 
remain  sihait.  In  some  places,  esjiecially  where  tlu'  wearing  of  masks 
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had  been  tolerated  in  :i  Moslem  society,  tliey  gradually  lost  their 
special  signilicance  and  thereafter  degenerated  into  adjuncts  to 
clowning  or  comic  representat  ion  of  public  institutions. 

d’hese  forms  of  nascent  di’aina  did  not  evcdve  along  European  lines 
and,  after  tlie  coining  of  the  French,  tlic  theater  was  limited  to  of- 
licially  sponsored  West  African  tours  by  French  companies.  The 
French  administration,  however,  subsidized  a  few  native  theatrical 
trou])es  in  West  Africa  which  performed  indigenous  plays  at  hon\e 
and  in  France. 

In  late  l'.)Gl  there  were  no  facilities  for  legitimate  theater  or  opera 
in  Conaki-y.  Dramatic  entertainment  was  provided  for  the  public 
only  by  the  Dallets  Africains  and  by  occasional  traveling  entertain¬ 
ment  group.s,  such  as  a  touring  troupe  from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  (Communist  China).  Nevertheles.s  there  seems  to  be  indige¬ 
nous  theater  of  .some  sort;  the  Ballets  Africains  gi\’e  ])erformances 
that  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  theatrical,  and  several  CTuineans  are 
known  as  theatrical  ])ioducers.  The  typical  singing  and  dancing 
troupes  often  present  a  playlet  or  a  smb'S  of  tableaux  as  pa.rt  of 
their  performances. 

European  cinmna  appeared  during  the  colonial  period  and  found 
favor  with  the  Africans.  .Many  French  hhns,  some  Amci-ican  ones 
with  French  subtitles,  as  well  as  Russian  and  other  foreign  films  with 
dubbed-in  French,  are  shown  in  the  larger  towns.  In  1900  a  few 
lO-miHiiueler  lilms  of  iiH'diocre  (piality  were  being  produced  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministi  v  of  Information  and  Tourism.  In  early 
1901  a  Czechoslovakian  team  arrived  in  Conakry  to  discuss  with  the 
governuient  the  ])ossihility  of  iirodncing  a  Cuinean  historical  lilm  (see 
ch.  21,  Public  Information  and  Pi’opaganda) . 

ARTS  AND  HANDICRAFTS 

Pre-Ishunic  Ciiinea  had  fmv  sjiei'ialist  craftsmen;  eacli  lamily  made 
what  it  needed  for  itself.  Creator  craft  develo])ment  came  with  Is¬ 
lamic  influences  from  the  Sudan,  particuhu’ly  with  the  Malinke  who 
introduced  the  growing,  tlyeing  and  weaving  of  cotton,  as  well  as 
leatherwork,  embroidery,  filigree  wmk  in  jewelry  and  impT’oved  tech¬ 
niques  in  basketry.  Smiths,  weavers,  leat herworkers  and  woodworlcers 
were  always  men;  potters  wme  always  women  and  dyers  usually  wei’e. 
It  was  customaiy  evcrywheiv  foi'  both  husband  and  wife  to  be  ci’afts- 
nien ;  the  wives  of  smiths  were  ])otters  and  those  of  leat  herworkers 
were  dyers.  I'here  was  some  local  specialization  villages  of  ]iot- 
lersor  weavers — and  in  this  and  other  w'ays  paidicular  crafts  gained  a 
local  fame  in  certain  areas.  A  few  craftsmen,  es])ecially  weavers,  were 
itiueiaiit. 

Smiths  also  made  jewelry;  the  best  was  made  by  a  specialist  ca>te 
among  the  IMalinke.  They  used  gold  and  obtained  sil\-er  and  aln- 
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mimim  cither  coinmcrciallj'  or  by  incltiiij^  down  coinage.  Jewelry 
made  of  precious  metals  was  usually  cast  or  forged,  but  the  Malinke 
craftsmen  centered  on  Kankaii  and  Conakry  did  liligi  cc  work  in  gold, 
often  of  great  delicacy.  Ctrnamenls  and  jewelry  played  an  important 
part  in  (ho  costume  of  the  people;  tlie  ideas  of  ornamentation  and 
religious  protection  were  inextricably  mixed.  The  most  prized  orna- 
inonts  were  rings  and  hracelels  of  precious  metals,  sometimes  en¬ 
graved  witli  geometric  figures.  Bracelets  were  made  of  several  thin 
rings  or,  among  the  Malinke,  of  a  single  heavier  ring,  usually  with 
an  ojiening  in  il,  the  two  ends  being  tajicied  and  finished  with  little 
balls  or  cones.  Earrings  and  gold  jewelry  woiai  in  the  hair  were 
also  common. 

The  smith  also  worked  in  botli  liard  and  soft  woods.  Many  wood¬ 
work  ])roducts,  from  large  chests  and  other  furniture  to  small  objects 
like  door  locks  and  smilf  boxes,  wei’e  elaborately  oi’nainented,  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  geometric  ])attei‘ns,  with  carving  or  ])okerwork.  The 
roof  pillars  of  huts  were  .sometimes  polished  and  ornamented  with 
carved  geometric  designs  or,  in  non-Moslem  areas,  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  familiar  animals  or  everyday  objects. 

Leatherwork  was  the  .speciality  of  the  pastoral  peoples  which 
hi'ought  the  Sndant'se  tradition  to  (Jiiinea,  but  their  woi'k  was  never 
of  (h(>,  he.<(  SiidaiK'se  standard.  'I'hev  made  mainly  luxury  and  orna¬ 
mental  articles — sandals,  slipi)ers,  amulets,  bracelets,  belts,  straps, 
cushions,  bags  and  pouches,  sheaths  and  scabbards,  saddles  and  har¬ 
ness,  bindings  and  ca.ses  for  (he  Koran  and  some  household  articles. 
For  ornament,  hvithei-  was  often  dyed  in  lively  colors,  punched  and 
carved  in  geometric  patterns,  ])laited,  embroideied  oi-  decorated  with 
jewehw.  J.enther  strips  were  used  in  a])pliqiie  woi‘k,  and  sheaths  and 
cases  were  (wnamented  with  thick  las.sels  or  fringes. 

'Weaving  was  done  on  small  looms  which  jnodneed  cotton  lengths 
over  a  yard  long  and  four  to  six  inches  wide.  The  best  weavers  could 
at  oiie  time  ]>roduce,  eolor  ])attei'ns,  usnaily  in  .stripes,  with  a  single 
length  of  cloth.  Gala  or  ceremonial  clothes  were  made  in  a  single 
bright,  coloi-  or  in  jnitterns  fornu'd  by  using  either  parti-colored 
lengths  or  e.Lse  .sejiai’ate  contrasting  lengths  placed  side  by  side. 
Indigo  was  the  <‘oinmonest  dye:  other  ])lant  and  bark  dyes  produced 
various  shades  of  blue,  gi-een,  brown,  ocre  and  black.  Patterns  could 
1)0,  made  by  (•()vei'iug  or  ])re.ssing  on  ])arts  of  the  cloth  during  dyeing. 
Plain  white  or  yellow  clothes  could  he  oi'uameuted  with  black  circles 
oi’  geometric  figures  which  were  stenciled  on  the  cotton  with  a  special 
clay. 

The  embroidery  of  clothe.s  was  an  art  of  Sudanese  origin.  It  was 
highly  vegrTded  ia  TJ-si-'  ’■.-'''lo-r,  tlir*  Prophet,  himself  had  advocated 
it,  and  it  spread  from  the  Fout.a  Djallon  and  Upper  Guinea  into  other 
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areas.  It  was  usually  done  in  one  color,  [)riinarily  using  characteris¬ 
tic  geometric  motifs  originally  of  Arabic  inspiration. 

Basketry  had  many  uses;  baskets  wei’e  made  in  various  shapes  and 
wore  frefjuently  ornamented  by  weaving  black  or  other  colored  strands 
into  a  lighter  ground.  Raffia  and  straw  were  woven  to  make  bags, 
matting,  satchels,  boxes  and  scabbards,  and  plaited  to  make  necklaces, 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments,  ropes  aiid  string.  Foulah  women  made 
the  mhedo^  a  traditional  decorative  spiral  disc  used  to  cover  rnilk  bowds, 
in  yellow,  red  and  black  straw. 

Pots  were  carefully  made  and  fini.shed,  but  tended  to  be  fragile  and 
usually  suffered  from  indaequate  baking.  Though  not  glazed,  they 
were  hand-poli.shed  with  stones  inside  and  out  and  ornamented  in 
vaj’ious  waj’S — by  variations  in  color,  by  shells  stuck  in  the  clay,  by 
geometric  designs  either  superimposed  in  kaoliii  on  the  outside  or 
scratched  or  prinled  into  the  clay  while  soft.  Designs  could  also  be 
painted  on  in  color,  but  these  soon  disappeared  with  use. 

Paintings,  other  than  that,  used  in  decorating  ])()ttery,  .seems  to  have 
been  done  only  for  ornamenting  the  inside  or  outside  walls  of  huts. 
Kissi  homes  were  decorated  on  tin-  outside  by  women  who  u.sed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ash  and  cow  dung  diluted  in  water  to  pi'odiice  traditional  and 
sometimes  very  stylized  representations  of  village  and  household  scenes 
or  plants  in  monochrome  on  the  white  kaolin  plaster.  More  recent 
paintings  by  frav<‘led  young  men  have  featured  such  popular  motifs 
as  trucks  and  planes.  Other  hnts  and  ceremonial  tombs  often  had 
.‘'im])ler  designs  in  red  and  whit(‘.  ^^oslems  traditionally  covered  the 
insideof  their  huts,  floor  and  walls  alike,  with  den.se  geometric  patterns 
carved  on  the  plasterand  paint('d. 

The  fi'lishist  forms  of  animism,  which  originally  existed  in  all  parts 
of  Gniiu'a,  produced  a  variety  of  religious  objects.  .Vlthongh  Islam 
was  strongly  oppo.sed  to  all  ropresentid ions  of  people  and  animals,  it 
accommodated  itself  to  animis-m  to  a  cmtain  extimt.  and  cliaracteristic 
fetish  objects  survived  in  modi(l(>d  form  in  .-ome  Moslem  areas  as  well 
as  in  the  Forest  Region  and  Lower  Guinea. 

Many  fetish  objects  emhodicd  tlie  ci.iftsman’s  best  work.  The  best 
known  of  thes(‘  are  the  carvcal  statnetli's,  mainly  in  stone,  found  among 
animist  tribes  and  al.^o  among  the  Malinke,  though  not  apparently 
jimong  the  Fonhdi.  d'hey  seined  varion.s  religions  ends,  but  were  gen¬ 
erally  the  embodiments  of  tlie  powerful  spirits  of  cult  heroes  or 
ancestors.  Similarities  in  style  over  large  ai-eas  suggest  .some  .sort  of 
common  origin,  and  tentative  datings  extend  back  to  the  si.xteenth 
century.  While  they  wi-re  still  found  in  the  litaO’s,  their  u.-^ers  had 
largely  lost,  the  art  of  stone  sculpture. 

'I'hese.  statuel tes  were  car\-ed  in  soft  stout',  generally  steatite  (soap¬ 
stone),  and  inchnled  animal  lignres,  hnnian  heads,  full  length  human 
figures  ami  small  groiqis  such  as  a  funeral  group  of  two  men  carrying 
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a  bier.  In  stylo,  they  varied  from  eIo<j:aiit,  stylized,  aljstract  fi"ures 
sliowing  the  influence  of  Sudanese  art  to  the  animated,  realistic  and 
grotesque  figures  commoner  in  the  Forest  Ilegion.  Female  figures 
were  often  represented  with  symbolically  enlarged  breasts.  The 
statuettes  were  carefully  shaped,  and  their  surfaces  miglit  be  covered 
with  "eomotrie.  ornaniontn.tion. 

In  addition  to  stone,  other  materials,  such  as  ivory,  wood  and  clay, 
may  have  been  used  for  sculpture.  There  were  some  ivory-workers  in 
Conakry,  Kankan  and  other  centers,  but  they  did  not  form  part  of 
a  large-scale  indigenous  craft  group.  Wood-carving,  most  often 
found  in  the  savanna  and  forest  regions,  seems  even  there  to  have 
been  confined  mainly  to  house-pillars,  furniture  and  ritual  masks. 

Masks  wei’e  typical  of  animist  societies  and  also  sundved  among 
the  Malinke.  Like  other  ritual  apparatus — musical  instruments  and 
costumes — they  gained  magic  power  from  their  use  and  were  elabo¬ 
rately  made  and  decorated.  The  Coniagui  and  Bassari  made  tall, 
pointed  hood-masks  of  bark,  but  masks  were  usually  made  of  soft 
wood,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  face  and  coated  with  a  black  vegetable- 
resin  which  was  polished  to  give  a  brilliant,  lacqner-like  finish.  Large 
masks  were  made  for  dancers,  smaller  copies  for  sorcerers.  Some 
peoples  had  a  range  of  individual  patterns  to  represent  particular 
spirits,  genies  and  divinities,  male  and  female;  men's  masks  liad  beards 
and  moustaches  made  of  coarse  hair.  Masks  were  carved  in  more  or 
less  naturalistic  shapes  with  long  faces,  prominent  aquiline  noses,  large 
mouths  and  distinctive  slit  eyeholes  and  i-anged  in  appearance  from 
the  stylized  and  expressionle.ss  to  the  realistic  and  terrifying. 

Musical  instruments  u.sed  in  ritual  were  richly  decorated.  The 
bodies  of  drums  and  the  sound  boxes  of  stringed  instruments  wore 
carved  and  painted  Avith  geometric  or  representational  designs,  or 
covei-od  with  pokerwork  ornamentation.  A  few  instruments — drums 
and  flutes — shoAved  attempts  at  anthropomorphic  sculpture;  one 
Avooden  drum  used  by  the  Kundo  agrai-ian  cult  of  the  Kissi  Avas  naulo 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  female  figure.  ITorns  and  flutes  Avere  '^ften 
cased  in  leather  or  Avild  animal  skins. 

For  some  time,  after  the  Fi’ench  conquest  the  inaccessibility  of  much 
of  the  country  and  the  conservative  tastes  and  poverty  of  Guineans 
combined  to  i)reserve  nat  ive  handicrafts,  but  once  imported  goods  and 
materials  began  to  reach  consumers  they  brought  craftAvork — par¬ 
ticularly  in  iron  and  textiles — to  an  end.  Xat  ive  handicrafts  Avere  not 
generally  modified  or  improved  by  coming  into  contact  Avith  industrial 
])rocesses;  they  eitb.er  remained  intact,  or.  more  often.,  died  out  com¬ 
pletely.  French  attempts  to  foster  and  inuArove  craftAAork,  through 
schools,  tech.nical  courses  and  adult  classes,  met  Avith  little  success — 
partly  becan.se  those  Avho  Avere  reached  by  those  means  AA'cre  the, 
AA'ould-be  officials  rather  than  the  traditional  craftsmen. 
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Soiiio,  ci'afisjiicii  coni  iiuic  (o  do  1  nidil  ionnl  craftwork  for  tlie  tourist 
inarkot,  but  tlicir  oul.put  is  coiuincrcializcd,  iiiuinly  imitative  and 
variable  in  quality.  It  includes  leatlierwork,  masks,  statuettes,  heads 
and  jewelry.  One  or  two  shops  in  Conakry  specialize  in  selling  local 
handicrafts  and  art  objects  to  tourists,  and  such  objects  are  also  sold 
in  t  he  large  open-air  markets. 

LITERATURE 

Storytellers  and  Griots 

The  literary  tradit  ion  began  in  the  nonlitoratc  period  of  storytellers, 
singers  and  grlot:^,  with  its  rii-h  and  e.xtensive  body  of  legends,  myths, 
fables  and  jtroverbs.  Each  area  had  its  characteristic  traditions — 
plain  tales  in  the  savanna  and  uplands,  wierd  and  primitive  fantasies 
in  the  forest.  Jbit  there  was  also  some  intei'change  between  different 
traditions,  even  between  Islamic  teachings  and  animist  myths,  and 
stories  were  continually  being  modilied  and  invented. 

Legends  and  epics  al>ont  tribal  ancostoi's  and  great  warriore  were 
numerous,  as  w(>re  tlie  myllis  of  the  supposed  origins  of  families  and 
t  ribes.  Other  h'gcmds  oiiVred  (>xplanat  ions  of  social  customs  or  natural 
phenomena  such  as  lire,  tlnmdm-  and  lightning,  the  sun.  the.  moon  and 
the  stars.  Mf)ral  and  cautionary  fa!)les.  with  a  grotesque  or  comic 
twist  or  any  unexpected  ending,  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  goodwill, 
Inmior,  piety,  hospitality  and  justice.  In  many  of  those,  insects  and 
such  animals  as  the  hare,  tlie  antelo])o,  the  elephant,  the  toi’toise  and 
tli(‘.  crocodile — played  charact(*rist  ic  roles.  A  group  of  Kono  stories 
about.  I  be  orphan  and  the  spider  were  related  to  a  widespread  African 
tradition.  Proveu-bs,  problems,  riddles  and  puzzles  were  part  of  vil¬ 
lage.  lore,  especially  of  children's  games. 

All  thei^o  stories  centered  on  nniver.sal  thenu's.  They  were  vivid, 
realistic  and  kept  to  essentials.  Fable.s,  even  about  fantastic  events, 
held  closely  to  real  life;  spirits.  g(  iiies  and  s])ecters  behaved  in  simple 
human  ways.  'I'ln*  most  moral  stories  had  a  ribald,  realistic  under¬ 
current. 

The  telling  of  a  stoiw  was  an  art  in  its('lf;  part  narrative,  part  song, 
and  often  accompanicMl  by  music,  it  involved  all  the  teller's  dramatic 
.abilities  in  mimicry.  \'oi<'e  and  gesture,  (iood  storytellers  had  a  wide 
rt'l )ut at  ion  :  the  most  nmowm'd  wei’e  the  griofx,  the  traditional  min¬ 
strels  of  tin*  .Maliid<c  peoph'.  Whih'  the  (/r/'ols  drew  on  the  general 
tradition.  <d’  -ongs  and  stoide.s,  their  s])ecialties  were  the  historical 
Malinke  epii-,  often  of  war  and  hatth',  and  the  formal  eiilog}’ — both 
of  which  were  <-hanted  in  eloquent,  oi-nate  language.  They  also  sang 
soiig.s  of  mockery  and  satin',  love  songs  and  dii-ges.  In  Mai inke  coun¬ 
try,  each  village  ha<l  its  own  t/rlol  who  had  .served  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  on!('r  to  learn  the  i-('(inisit('  sagas,  hisiorical  tradit  ions  and  the 


techniques  of  singin;^  and  oratory.  Ollier  giiol.>i  traveled  far  beyond 
the  ^ralinke  area;  some  lived  a  wandering  life,  earning  a  meagre  living 
Avitli  their  lutc-liai*ps  as  praise  singers  and  go-betweens  or  as  the 
comiianions  of  great  hunters. 

Early  Literature 

The  ncare.st  appi'oach  to  writing  in  pre-Islamic  Guinea  was  the 
Torna  alphabet,  a  collection  of  ideographs  thought  to  have  been  used 
in  TJjiper  Guinea.  Islam  brought  the  Arabic  language  and,  with  it, 
the  Koran  as  well  as  other  sacred  writiiig.s,  law  books  and  literature. 
Arabic,  never  became  an  everyday  language  in  Guinea,  but  although 
ill-.suitcd  for  the  purpose  owing  to  its  iucapneity  to  denote  the  vowels, 
the  Arabic  alphabet — with  the  help  of  a  special  system  of  accent 
marks — was  later  used  to  transcribe  the  Foiilah,  and  possibly  also  the 
Maude,  language.  The  Foulah  used  their  written  language  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Koran  word-for-word  and  to  record  the  elements  of  Moslem 
instruction  in  simple  verse.  Ijatcr  they  turned  to  original  composi¬ 
tion,  mo.stly  in  verse,  which  was  based  on  Arabic  models.  Their 
poetry  Avas  pre-eminently  religious  but  akso  touched  on  social  or 
philosophical  subjects  or  life.  A  characteristic  form  was  the  lyric 
.satii'c  on  manners.  The  language  often  recalls  that  of  the  psalms; 
there  is  the  same  .sense  of  i-eligious  longing  and  some  of  the  poetry 
has  a  simple  lyric  beauty.  It  has  been  stigmatized  as  derivative,  but 
at  least  some  of  it  seems  to  have  a  value  of  its  own.  Much  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Gilbert  Vieillard,  a  French  administrator. 

Modern  Literature 

No  Guineans  were  among  the  few  native  West  Africans  who,  start¬ 
ing  in  1920,  began  to  publish  books  in  the  French  language.  But  by 
the  19G0’s,  after  a  slow  start,  a  new  intere.st  in  writing,  given  impetus 
by  the  coming  of  independence,  had  led  to  some  interesting  literary 
developments. 

The  Guinean  writer  with  the  Avidest  po])ular  reputation  abroad  is 
Camara  Laye,  a  Maliidvc  from  Kouronssa,  who  Avent  to  France  to 
complete  his  education.  Later,  while  A\-orking  in  an  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  in  Pari.s,  he  wroi<i  the  story  of  his  life  from  early  childhood  to 
his  departure  for  France — a  sinqde  description  of  the  atinosidicre, 
cA'ents,  highlights  and  mysteries  of  African  toAvn  and  country  life 
as  interpreted  by  a  .seusitiA'c  and  intelligent  child.  In  doing  so  he 
seems  to  have  created  in  French  an  unmistakably  African  Avork. 
First  publi.shcd  in  France  in  19,‘')4,  as  T'Enjant  Nolr  (The  Dark 
Gliild),  it  caused  .a  sensation;  an  Engli.sh  translation  Avas  issued  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  Camara  Laye  has  since  pub¬ 
lished  Le  Regard  da  Rol  (The  King's  Begard)  and  wiitten.  on  a 
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number  of  occasions,  for  tl>e  litei’ary  i-eview,  Pn'.Htnce.  Afrlcaine. 
This  biiuontlily  cultural  review  of  the  Black  African  world  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  Alionue  Diop  of  Senegal  with  French  literary 
support  and  now  publishes  (from  Brussels)  articles  by  African  au¬ 
thors  of  many  countries,  including  a  number  of  Guineans,  as  well 
as  others  by  white  aii(,hoi-s  with  an  interest  in  Africa.  There  is  an 
English-language  as  well  as  a  French  edition. 

Assiatou  de  Septembre  (Assiatou  in  September),  published  in  1950 
by  Emile  Cisse,  is  more  typical  of  the  present  regime.  It  is  a  short 
novel  describing  a  love  affair  between  Assiatou,  daughter  of  a  former 
customary  chief  from  the  Fouta  Djallon,  and  a  young  Guinean  politi¬ 
cal  progressive ;  it  concludes  with  a  tragic  ending  which  takes  place 
during  the  period  of  the  1958  referendum.  Interspersed  throughout 
the  vivid  narrative  are  sections  of  liolitical  discussion  and  commentary, 
and  there  is  a  long  preface  by  President  Tourc. 

Soundjata^  ou  V Epopee  Mandingue  (Sound] ata,  or  the  Malinke 
Epoch),  by  Djibril  Tamsir  Niane,  a  Guinean  educator,  was  published 
in  1960.  It  concerns  the  life  of  Marion  Mari  Djata,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Mali  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  has  been  called  an 
African  Alexander  tlie  Great.  As  a  rediscovery  of  past  African 
greatness,  tlie  book  has  overtly  nationalist  aims,  but  it  also  has  literary 
interest  in  that  it  purports  to  be  a  personal  transcriidion  of  the  Mande 
ei)ics  sung  by  Djcli  Mamadon  Kouynte,  a  modern  ^Malinke  gelot  from 
Signiri.  'I'lie  author's  notes  place  the  griot  saga,  with  its  epic  grand¬ 
eur  and  niytliic.'il  atmosphere,  in  a  full  historical  context. 

The  same  author  collaborated  with  Jean  Suret-Ca)iale,  the  French 
director  of  tlie  INIID,  to  ])rodiicc  a  Guinean  textbook,  Uhtoire  de 
I'Afr/ijiie  (Jcridentale  (History  of  West  Africa),  published  in  1960 
(se»>  eh.  0,  Education).  Previously  (in  1958)  Snret-Canale  had  pub¬ 
lished  .1  friijnc  Noire  (Black  Africa) ,  an  African  history  written  from 
a  .Marxist  viewpoint,  wlncli  Is  to  l)e  followed  by  a  scipiel  covering 
recent  years. 

Not  least  among  Guinean  writeis  Is  Fodeba  Keita.  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  notably  PoenicH  Africaiosi  (African  Poems),  Le  Theatre  Afri¬ 
ca}  or  (The  Af  ricaii  Theater),  Lc  Maitre  d'Ecolc  (The  Schoolmaster) 
and  /ic.v  Honuncx  de  la  Dame  (The  Dancers),  llis  anticolonial  poems 
were  banned  in  French  Africa  in  1951.  Gtlii-r  Guinean  wiaters  in¬ 
clude:  Antoine  Bawrence  a  Catholic  and  a  philosophical  writer: 
David  .M>‘ndessi  Diop,  a  nnivei-sity  graduate,  and  schoolteachei’ : 
^raiiiadon  'I'raore  Bayant  ra,  deputy  director  of  the  IXRl). 

Sadan  Moussa-Tonre  is  a  Guinean  [loet  who  brought,  out  Lcr  Pn  - 
mier<  s  (hiinnrdcH  (The  First  Guineads)  in  1960  to  celebrate  thcTln-ee- 
Year  Plan;  this  is  to  be  followed  by  further  volumes  for  each  year  of 
the.  Plan.  The  First  Guineads  consists  of  two  long,  patriotic  and 
nationalist  poems  and  several  shorter  poetic  fables — traditional  dia- 
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lollies  betAvecn  humans  or  aiiinials  on  moralist ic,  (hemes,  .\pnrt  from 
the  subject  matter,  little  marks  t  he  poems  as  specifically  Guinean. 

A  collection  of  a  few  contemporary  Guinean  songs  and  poems  in 
French  and  native  languages  from  various  sources  was  published  by 
D  jihril  Nitnic  in  PrcHcncc  Afrlcaine.  Two  of  the  more  interesting  are 
attributed  to  a  young  griot^  Diely  Mamadou  Kande;  one  is  a  long, 
ditfuso  hymn  in  praise  of  indepeiidetice;  the  other — an  exhortation  in 
Maude  to  Guineans  to  vote  against  continued  union  with  France  in 
the  1058  refeiendtim — is  a  mixture  of  moralizing,  proverbial  wit, 
topicail  reference  and  culog3'^  and  is  apparently  modeled  on  the  griot 
song  of  praise. 

A|)art  from  Lihcrte^  a  magazine  at  one  time  issued  by  Ismael  Toure 
and  edited  by  Maurice  Camara  (but  which  lias  apparently  gone  out  of 
existence),  the  reviews  open  to  Guinean  writers  are  Recherclies  Afri- 
ralnfn,  the  journal  of  the  INRD,  and  Prrftence  Afrlcaine.  A  special 
i.ssiie  of  Presence  Africaine  (No.  29  of  December  1059  and  January 
lOtiO)  celebrated  Guinean  independence.  Presence  Africaine  has  also 
piihlished  many  books,  including  Niane’s  ‘‘Soundjata”  and  several 
volumes  of  President  Tourc’s  speeches,  and  has  also  sponsored  two 
international  congresses  of  negro  writers  and  artists — one  in  Paris 
In  1056  and  one  in  Rome  in  1959.  From  the  first  congress  emerged  the 
African  Cultural  Society  (Societc  Africaine  de  Culture) .  The  second 
congress  was  addre.ssod  l)y  President  Toure  on  “The  African  Intel¬ 
lectual  in  the  Political  Struggle.” 

FORMAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 

The  traditional  way  of  life  of  the  Guinean  was  almost  specifically 
nonintcllectual;  his  preoccupat  ion  was  with  the  actual  and  concrete, 
and  he  had  no  interest  in  abstraction.  While  the  supernatural  in¬ 
vaded  eveiy  ])art  of  his  day-to-day  life,  he  dealt  wdth  it  in  realistic 
terms.  Ills  artistic  .symbolism  was  employed,  not  to  depict  an  ab- 
.stract  unknown,  but  rather  to  make  the  unknown  and  tlic  supernatural 
.seem  moic  concrete.  Any  detached  intellectual  inquiiw  was  precluded 
by  the  viewpoint  from  which  he  saw  the  physical  world. 

The  specific  innovations  introduced  by  Islam  included:  the  Arabic 
language  and  alphabet;  v.irious  technical  improvements  such  as  the 
lunar  calendar  of  weeks,  months  and  years;  more  eflicient  and  stand¬ 
ardized  /Vrahic  svstems  of  measurement;  written  numbers;  and  possi 
bly  decimal  system  of  enimtiug.  Put,  above  all,  Islam  introduced  f(w 
the  fii^st  time  a  respect  for  leai  ning  and  for  the  intellect.  The  Koranic 
school,  which  functioned  in  almost  every  Moslem  village,  taught 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  grammar  to  a  sizable  ])ortion  of  the 
population  and  gave  a  very  few  students  instruction  in  legal  and 
literary  studie.s.  Put  this  im]iortant  intellectnal  iridition  was  not 
one  of  original  thought ;  it  aimed,  not  at  genuine  intellectual  iiujuirv. 
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but,  r:ithev  :il  iii(:iilc:iti:i<^  i»y  i-otc-  :i  |)rc(lel(M-iniiic(l  body  oi‘  known 
facts,  mniidy  iTli^ioiis  (seecli. !),  Pklucation). 

'J'lio  Frencli  in  their  turn  l)ron<j:lit  a  now  language  and  a  new  and 
liigldy  developed  intellectual  discii)line  and  culture  and  attenipied  to 
transmit  it  to  some  (ilnineans  tbroiigli  French  schoois.  However, 
French  education,  in  a<‘cordance  with  the  oHicial  assimilation  policy, 
was  provided  on  a  very  inadeciuate  scale  and  strictly  along  European 
lines.  The  resulting  instruction  in  the  “three  Il’s”^ — with  a  little 
history,  g:eography  and  science — seemed  ii'relevant  and  meaningless 
to  most  (iuineans.  The  few  who  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  became  the  6vulu/:>i,  or  intellectual  elite,  tended  to  lose  their 
links  with  their  own  African  background.  In  striving  to  become 
OuiiK'an  copies  of  educatcul  Frenchmen,  some  of  them  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  sujieriicial  French  culture,  but  failed  ro  integrate  it  with 
their  own  way  of  life. 

I  fence  European  intellectual  traditions  achieved  little  prestige  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  colonial  period.  Not  until  World  War  II  did  the 
small  but  growing  intellectual  elite  become  a  recognizable  entity  with 
a  character  of  its  own.  At  about  this  time,  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  began  to  v-nconrage  native  intellectual  initiative  by  offering  prizes 
for  original  .<cienti(ic  or  literary  work  and  making  grants  to  lecture 
troops  and  societies. 

Ill  ItKkS  the  French  Institute  of  Black  Africa  (Institut  Fran(;ais 
d’Afriiiue  Noire — IFAN)  was  created  in  Dakar  out  of  an  existing 
seiniollicial  organization.  Its  purpose  was  to  sponsor  original  West 
African  research  in  physical  science,  ethnology  and  economics  and  to 
pri'serve  African  culture  and  native  crafts.  The  Guinean  territorial 
center  of  IFAN  (known  as  (kmtrifan)  was  founded  in  Conakry  in 
1915  hy  Georges  Balandier,  who  also  founded  and  edited  the  IFAN 
territorial  review  E hales  ('lU/necnrs,  which  appeared  Ixdweeii  1947 
and  195r..  'The  center  consisted  of  a  museum  of  African  arts,  a  li¬ 
brary,  archives  and  an  e.\])erimental  garden;  it  also  seiu’ed  as  a  base 
for  Frencli  aiithrojmlogists  working  in  Guinea. 

European  intellectual  culture  has  ])erba])s  come  more  into  its  own 
since  independence  tlian  before  it.  fiuineans  have  a  great  respect  for 
intellectual  ca])acity  and  eilucation  and  are  devoting  more  thought, 
labor  and  money  to  their  develojunent  than  ever  before.  The  results 
are,  .still  entirely  French  in  form  and  language  and  are  largely  so  in 
content;  nothing  in  this  iield  yet  belongs  uniquely  to  Guinea.  The 
Bresident  and  the  goveriuuent  recognize  the  need  for  people  with 
intellectual  background,  and  particularly  for  those  with  scientific  and 
technical  training,  but  at  ibis  stage  in  the  country's  de\ eloinnent,  the 
scholar  or  educated  man  is  valuable  only  insofar  ns  he  can  be  made 
imuu'diately  useful  to  the  state.  I'here  is  little  time  for  academic 
s])eculat ion.  especially  in  the  humanities.  'I’lie  intellectual  sphere  is 
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l)(U'v:ul(‘(l  ul  111!  times  in  {iul)lic  si leakiiij^',  in  writ iiiji:;  and  in  t  ljou<(!il-  — 
1/y  tlie  inodiliod  Marxist  outlook  of  the  PUG  leaders  (seech.  9,  Eduea- 
tion  ;  eh.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  only  institution  of  pure  or  ai)plied  research  is  still  the  former 
Ceiitirfaii,  transformed  in  Xovombei-  1958  into  the  National  Institute 
of  Researeh  and  Documentation.  (Institut  National  de  Recherches 
ei  de  Docunieiitation-  INRD.)  It  is  directed  by  Suret-Canale,  whose 
deinity  is  the  writer,  Mamadou  Traore  Rayautra.  It  includes  within 
its  scope  both  Africanist  disciplines  and  all  forms  of  national  scien- 
titic  research,  inclnding  that  required  under  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

In  mid-19G0  the  INRD  comprised  the  National  Museum,  various 
collections,  a  library  and  a  laboratory  in  Conakry,  and  the  National 
Scientihe  Station  and  Xhiture  Reserve  at  Mount  Nimba  (N’Zerekore). 
Its  small  staff  was  eiifraj^ed  in  makin<i^  sociological  studies  for  admin¬ 
istrative  puri)Oses,  in  collecting  ethnographic  material,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  a  documentation  and  information  service  for  the  public; 
programs  in  scientitic  research  and  archaeology  were  also  in  prospect. 
Its  quarterly  review,  Recherchefi  A  fricaines,  successor  to  ^!tudes 
Guineenes,  first  appeared  in  PJ59.  It  has  already  published  articles 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  many  of  which  appear  to  achieve  a  high 
academic  standard. 
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CHAPTER  9 


EDUCATION 

Education  lins  become  a  \ital  activity  niiicc  iiidopondence.  At  a 
time  wlu'.n  the  average  African  budget  allotted  3  ])ercent  to  education, 
hi  (biinca  it  commanded  over  20  percent  of  the  lOGl  budget,  10  percent 
of  the  Three-Year  Plan  and  Kuhstuntial  contributions  from  regional 
budgets  and  the  human  investment  jirogram.  Oflicial  figures  shoved 
that,  with  this  investment,  and  assistance  from  foreign  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  the  scliool  enrollment  in  t  wo  years  doubled 
what  it  had  been  after  GO  years  under  the  French.  Secondary  edu¬ 
cation  had  trebled  in  capacity,  technical  education  had  increa.«ed  many 
times,  and,  while  Guinea’s  tirst  institution  of  higher  education  was 
being  erecti'd  at  home,  about  1,000  students  were  following  their 
studies  in  some  15  countries  overseas.  Education  had  achieved  a  cen¬ 
tral  position  in  national  life  and  had  l»ecome  the  acknowledged  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  aims. 

'I'his  situation  conti’asted  sharply  with  that  in  lO.lS  just  before 
independence  when,  even  after  considerable  postwar  development, 
French  jiritnary  education  still  reached  only  one  child  in  ten  and  sec¬ 
ondary  eduction,  (irst  introduced  less  than  ten  years  before,  reached 
oidy  two  or  three  primary  pupils  in  a  hundred.  For  most  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  period  the  rigid  French  ])rimary  system,  which  consisted  of 
French  language  ediication  balanced  by  manual  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  had  had  little  etl'ect  on  Guineans.  The  small  elite,  which  was 
trained  to  a  higher  standard  in  order  to  till  gaps  in  the  French  admin¬ 
istration,  liad  liefome  men  of  two  worlds  who  could  not  live  at  ease  in 
either  and  were  resentful  of  their  second  rate  qnali ticat  ions  and  limited 
opportunities. 

Guineans  emerged  from  this  era  with  contein])t  for  wliat  they  saw 
as  “cut -iirice”  education — -inappropriate  in  content,  insunicient  in  pro¬ 
vision  and  inadequate  in  range.  They  had  acquired,  however,  a  deep 
respect  for  the  concejit  of  formal  education  as  the  source  of  wliite 
supremacy. 

Immediately  after  independence  they  set  out  not  mcrelv  to  maintain 
French  standards  but  to  improve  them.  In  the  educational  reform, 
thoy  proposed  to  provide  instruction  of  European  caliber,  adapted 
to  African  needs,  which  would  meet  the  national  demand  for  a  trained 
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elite  and,  witliin  ten  ycai’s,  iichievo  tlic  iiiiivcrsal  primary  education 
promised  by  the  Constitution. 

Two  years  after  (he  initiation  of  tlie  reform,  the  plans  for  numerical 
increases  were  in  general  being  fulfilled.  In  mid-1961  there  were 
some  420  primary  schools  teaching  84  000  pupils;  14  secondary  schools 
teaching  5,500;  4  technical  schools  holding  1,660;  and  a  number  of 
vocational  schools.  The  Guinean  teaching  staff  was  about  2,000 
strong,  snpplenienled  for  secondary  teaching  by  100  or  200  qualified 
teachers  from  foreign  countries.  The  total  school  population  of 
91,000  then  formed  about  15  percent  of  the  school-age  population. 

The  scale  of  this  increase,  however,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  academic 
tradition  in  Guinea  and  the  extreme  shortage  of  trained  teachers, 
suggests  that  quantity  h.as  so  far  been  won  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
There  is  evidence  that  standards  have  fallen,  particularly  in  secondary 
schools.  The  present  teacher-training  system,  besides  being  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demand,  makes  no  immediate  provision  for  training 
secondary  teachers  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  foreign  teaching  staflf. 
The  practical  effort  of  the  new  Africanized  syllabus  is  uncertain.  As 
of  mid-1061  school  authorities  continued  to  cxpre.ss  the  need  for  funda¬ 
mental  textbooks  on  geography,  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  based 
on  conditions  applicable  to  Guinea  and  West  Africa,  to  replace  those 
based  on  non-African  countries.  Guineans  are  still  hound,  probably 
more  tiian  they  realize,  by  French  traditions,  and  culture  is  seen  largely 
in  terms  of  French  culture.  The  desire  to  retnin  the  cultural  bond 
was  demon.strated  in  the  French-Guinean  cultural  accord  signed 
shortly  after  independence  and  renewed  in  July  1961. 

Besides  its  main  purposes  of  providing  universal  instruction  and 
forming  an  elite,  e.specially  in  the  technical  field,  education  is  an 
important  vehicle  fo>-  national  and  political  ends.  Political  courses 
are  to  he  provided  in  secondary  schools;  the  content  of  certain  other 
courses,  and  the  choice  of  languages  taught,  serve  broadly  political 
purposes.  Engli.sh  ajid  Arabic  language  instruction  take  on  special 
importance  as  a  means  of  facilitating  communications  with  many 
other  African  countries.  The  .system  .serves  the  aim  of  national  unity 
by  providing  the  common  factor  of  the  official  French  language  and 
by  mingling  the  various  Guinean  regional  and  ethnic  groups  in  the 
secondary  hoarding  schools. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
Native  Upbringing 

Before  the  coming  of  cither  Islamic  or  European  culture,  Guinean 
children  had  little  or  no  formal  education.  They  began  to  learn 
everyday  tasks  and  skills  at  five  or  six  years  by  copying  the  activities 
of  adults.  They  pretended  to  grind  corn,  light  fires  and  carry  bundles. 
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Thoy  wore  loff.  niiu‘li  to  tloMi-  own  (lovicos,  and  pnnishinoiits  wore  few’. 
At  seven  or  ei<;ht  the  play  turned  almost  imperceptibly  into  <jenuine 
tasks — boys  wei’e  sent  to  scare  birds  away  fi’om  the  ci'ops,  collect 
the  chickens  or  fetch  water;  girls  swept  the  door  oi-  looked  after 
younger  children. 

Later  the  children  would  learn  the  specific  occupations  of  their 
.sex:  boys  from  their  fathers,  girls  from  an  older  friend  or  periiaps  a 
future  motlier-iii-law.  At  12  or  i:’  they  had  theii-  individual  duties: 
a  boy  liad  his  agricultural  tools  and  kept  a  few  chickens,  a  girl  had 
jobs  to  do  in  the  hut.  A  few  children  in  places  where  handierr^t' 
flourished  were  apprenticed  to  a  smith,  carpenter  or  potter. 

The  climax  of  the  boy’s  or  girl’s  upbringing  came  most  often  in  an 
initiation  ceremony,  normally  involving  a  period  of  retreat  away  from 
the  village,  which  ended  with  juibertal  rite.s — circumcision  or  excision. 
Sometimes  the  retreat  was  tiie,  time  for  formal  instruction  in  adult 
behavior.  Initiation  marked  the  assumption  of  adult  duties  and  e.stab- 
lished  the  now  mature  man’s  or  woman’s  status  in  society. 

Islamic  Schooling 

Entering  Guinea  with  incoming  peoples,  Islam,  with  its  emphasis 
on  learning  and  literacy,  brought  with  it  the  traditional  Koranic 
school.  In  the  Moslem  areas  of  the  Fonta  Djallon  even  the  remotest 
villages  had  such  a  .school  wdiere  a  single  teaclier  taught  10  students 
or  le.ss.  Ilis  only  qiialificat  ion  was  the  ability  to  i-ecite  the  Koran  and 
write  Arabic  characters.  Although  he  could  not  teach  the  Koran  for 
money,  ho  was  entitled  to  gifts  and  .services  from  his  pupils. 

The  Koranic  .school  had  no  formal  building.s — it  was  held  in  the 
teacher’s  house  or  in  the  open.  The  .school  day  con.^isted  of  two  or 
three  sessions  in  the  early  morning,  early  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
.school  year  was  broken  by  frequent  festivals  as  well  as  by  the  weekly 
break  from  Wednesday  mid-day  to  Friday  evening.  Whenever  agri¬ 
cultural  work  was  heavy,  school  wonhl  recess  or  close  down  entirely. 
Education  was  informal  by  Western  standards,  and  discipline  in 
schools  was  mild. 

The  pupils,  who  included  an  imusiially  high  proportion  of  girls, 
attended  the  .schrx)!  from  about  the  age  of  six.  In  the  first  stage  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  which  took  two  to  four  years,  they  learned  i-eading  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  Arabic  and  memorized  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sacred 
writings;  the  Koran  was  the  sole  subject  matter,  .\fter  this  stage, 
students  might  go  on  to  frxigol  which  involved  ka'be,  study  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  fafsir,  Koranic  exege.sis.  In  the  latter,  the  Foulah 
language  was  used  (up  to  this  point  all  study  was  in  Arabic).  Both 
Foulah  and  Maude  languages  could  be  written  in  Arabic  script,  and 
contrary  to  African  Moslem  tradition,  vernacular  manuscripts  of  the 
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Koran  were  not  unusual.  The  successful  student  of  prugol  could  go 
on  to  fr/iim,  the  study  of  Moslem  law,  Arabic  and  Foulah  literature 
and  other  Islamic  subjects. 

'J'he  Koranic  school  gave  the  Foiita  Djallon  a  reputation  as  “a  state 
of  lctt<M‘ed  citizens,’’  in  which  only  serfs  and  caste  classes  were  illiter¬ 
ate.  It  thus  brought  a  system  of  formal  education  to  Guinea  many 
yc'ai’S  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 


French  Colonial  Period 

French  formal  education  came  to  Guinea  by  way  of  Senegal,  where 
state  and  niissionaiy  schools  operated  from  1817.  After  failure  with 
a  vernacular  language,  the  state  imposed  French  as  the  official  medium 
of  instruction,  and  missionary  teaciiers  set  a  practical  nonacademic 
])attern  for  native,  education,  leaching  handicrafts  to  boys  and  home 
skills  to  girls.  Governor  T^ouis  Faidherbe  initiated  the  formation  of 
an  African  elite  with  his  School  of  Hostages  (later  the  School  for 
the  Sons  of  Chiefs  and  Interpretei’s)  which  ho  founded  at  St.  Louis, 
Senegal,  in  IH.K).  lie  also  worked  for  a  general  introduction  of  scculai' 
state  .schools  to  combat.  Moslem  ro.sentnient  against  the  government- 
backed  missioi\  .schools. 

Ilowexer,  when  French  colonization  moved  southward  along  the 
coast,  the  initiative  in  providing  education  was  left  to  the  emerging 
colonial  administration,  which  did  little  except  to  subsidize  mission 
schools.  'I'lie  first  Fnmch  school  in  Guinea  was  opened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Fathers  at  Iloffa  in  1878;  it  was  mo\ed  to  Gonakry  in  1890. 
Three  years  later  the.  first  girls'  school  was  opened  in  Conaki'v  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  .lo.'-eph  of  Chiny.  The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  opened  five 
more  schools  during  this  period.  By  1900  the  mi.ssionary  schools  at 
Conaki'y  and  Boffa  held  a  total  of  about  3G0  children. 

The  first  state  .schools  in  Guinea  were  opened  in  190,3  when  a  stand¬ 
ard  sy.stem  of  French  education  was  introduced  throughout  newly 
formed  French  West  Afi  ica  (Afi’icjue  Occidentale  Francaise — AOF). 
The  contemporary  .ce])aration  of  church  and  state  in  France  made 
these  schools  necessarily  .seculai’  and  also  caused  the  withdrawal,  in 
1900,  of  the  stale  subsidies  to  mission  s'diools,  largely  halting  tlieir 
])rogress  and  leaving  the  field  to  the  state  schools. 

The  chief  task  of  the  state  schools  was  to  leach  the  French  language, 
which  was  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  It  was  accompanied  by 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  in  the  upper  grades,  history,  geog- 
raph.y,  geometry  and  elementary  science.  The  academic  content  was 
of  Freimh  origin  and  largely  irrelevant  to  African  life:  pupils  remem¬ 
bered  little  of  it,  or  of  the  French  language,  after  leaving  school.  It 
was  sn]>])lemented  by  manual  work,  cither  on  a  school  farm  or  garden 
or  in  a  local  handicraft. 
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For  reasons  of  expense  and  of  policy,  the  state  system  grew  slowly, 
liy  1938  it  still  had  only  55  schools,  with  42  European  and  191  African 
teachers,  teaching  almost  8,000  pupils  or  2  percent  of  the  school-age 
population  (.see  table  1).  Only  the  town  schools  and  the  regional 
schoohs — which  took  on  the  best  pupils  from  the  village  schools  in 
their  region — taught  even  as  far  as  the  primary  certificate,  a  poor 
relation  of  its  French  counterpart,  which  pupils  took  at  about  16  after 
about  six  yeai-s  of  school.  - 


Table  1.  ^School  Enrollment  in  Guinea,  1038 


Schools 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Students 

Government  Schools: 

Elementary  primary: 

Village  schools.  .  .  .. 

43 

3,  203 

495 

3,  758 

Regional  schools _  _ .  _ 

10 

2,  845 

354 

3,  199 

Urban  schools  _  .  _ 

2 

641 

178 

819 

Total _ 

55 

0,  749 

1,  027 

7,  776 

Higher  primary:  | 

Higher  primary _ 

1 

02 

62 

Profe.ssional _ 

1 

130 

130 

Total. . 

2 

192 

192 

Total  Government  Schools.... 

57 

0,  941 

1 

1,  027 

7,968 

Private  Schools: 

Mission  schools . . . . 

3 

606 

346 

952 

Total  .Ml  Schools . 

60 

7.  547 

1,  373 

8,  920 

Source:  Adapted  from  Annuairc  Statistique  dc  V AJrique  Occideniale,  Vol.  II, 
Paris,  1951. 


The  full  scope  even  of  the  priinai’y  system  did  not  reach  Guinea 
until  the  early  1930’s  when  the  Ecole  Camille  Guy,  a  higher  primary 
school,  and  the  Ecole  Georges  Poiret,  a  professional  school,  were 
opened  in  Conakry  to  offer  a  2  to  4  year  course  to  those  who  had  earned 
a  primary  certificate.  The  former  turned  out  junior  administrators, 
the  latter  foremen  or  artisans.  Both  schools  accepted  only  as  many 
inipils  as  would  be  i-equired  to  fill  the  administration's  needs,  since 
they  existed  solely  for  this  purjiose,  and  the  French  charncteristically 
avoided  giving  instruction  to  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  use  it. 
In  1933  a  small  agi’icultural  school  was  opened  at  Tolo,  near  Mamou, 
and  offered  adult  classes  in  agriculture,  crafts  and  hygiene,  given  in 
the  vernacular  and  held  mainly  in  the  towns.  This  completed  the 
French  educational  system  in  Guinea. 
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For  furtlier  education  the  Guiiieuii  elite  went  to  Senegal,  most 
often  to  the  Eeole  Nonnale  William  Fonty  near  Dakar,  for  many 
years  the  only  teacher-training  college  in  AOF.  It  turned  out  a  small 
number  of  qualilied  teachers  who  had  to  be  supplemented  by  unquali¬ 
fied  staff  recruited  from  primary  school  and  trained  in  teachers’ 
classes — several  of  which  were  eventually  opened  in  Guinea.  It  also 
trained  adminisi  rative  and  medical  students,  the  latter  completing 
their  studies  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Dakar. 

Guinean  girls  attended  a  similar  school  at  Knhsque,  near  Dakar, 
which  opciK'd  in  1939.  Several  Guineans  attended  the  Higher  Tech¬ 
nical  School  at  Ihimako  which  trained  for  the  public  works  service. 
There  were  special  schools  for  the  sons  of  chiefs  in  Senegal  and  Soudan, 
and  the  Euro[)ean  liigh  schools  in  Dakar,  run  primarily  for  French 
childi'cn,  were  also  open  to  Africans.  A  very  few  Guineans  went  on 
from  one  or  another  of  these  schools  to  higher  studies  in  France. 

The  elite  of  educated  Africans  {rroliuH)  who  emerged  from  this 
sy.stem  formed  a  lu  w  social  cla.ss.  I'sually  they  were  unable  either  to 
return  to  their  African  hackgromid  or  to  integrate  it  with  their  con¬ 
siderable  d('gr(‘(>  of  at  least  su])erhcial  French  culture.  Most  of  them 
joined  the  Fi-eiich  regime,  in  which  they  gained  definite  privileges, 
assuming  Enro])ean  views  and  giving  loyal  and  able  service  within 
their  ap])oinled  fields.  Esaai  here  they  realized  that  tl’cir  progress 
was  bound  within  the  cs,<entially  static  administrative  structure,  and 
they  resented  the  fact  that  their  African  qualifications  were  always 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  F I'cnch  ones. 

'I'his  situatio-n  improved  in  the  coui’se  of  time.  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  French  attitudes  were  inoia*  enlightened,  and  the  (  voluri^  had 
ejnorgcMl  from  notoriety  as  the  servants  of  the  regime  to  recognition 
as  a  groii])  of  leading  spokesmen  of  A^frican  aspirations.  The  final 
period  of  French  education  in  Guinea — aft('r  the  Bi-azzaville  Confer- 
('ncc  in  1914  and  the  creation  of  the  French  Fnion  in  194G — brought 
widening  scope  and  i-islng  standards  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

Xew  i>rimary  schools  were  o])ened.  and  many  village  schools  were 
elevated  to  the  standai’d  of  regional  schools.  Seven  compleinentarv 
conrs(*s,  nearly  eqinvalent  to  the  foianer  higher  pi'imaiv  school,  weie 
created.  Sclnwd  attendance,  which  was  9,000  in  1038,  grew  to  14,000 
ill  1948  and  nearly  doubled  in  (‘ach  succeeding  five-year  jieriod.  In 
IftoT-oB  more  than  4  1,000  students  were  attending  school,  most  of  them 
at  tiie  piiiuarv  level.  Governnnmt  ainl  ])rivate  schools,  which  num¬ 
bered  219  in  1!)r)3  .a  1.  had  nuiltijilied  to  328  in  19.a7-.aS  (.‘■ee  table  2). 

Guinea's  first  three  secondary  scliools  were  ojiened  soon  after  World 
War  1  r,  all  in  ('onakry.  The  colU rjc  cldWHjue  olTercd  a  full  academic 
secondary  iirogram;  by  the  time  of  indejiendence  it  had  800  students, 
had  been  ])romoted  to  higb  school  (f//ccc)  status  and  was  granting  the 
high  school  di])loma.  The  jmrallcl  colli’c/r  juodernr  offered  a  shorter. 
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Table  2.  School  Unroll  men  t  in  Ouinva,  WSS-H-ff  and  1957-58 


^  1953 

1957 

-58 

1  Schools 

Stiidfiits  1 

Schools 

Students 

Government  Schools: 

I'rimarv  .  _  _ _  .  151 

19,  189 

224 

31,  904 

Scroiidary _ _  _  !  7 

825 

20 

1,  745 

Tcciiiiical _  _  _  _  —  _ i  18 

1 

084 

>  18 

‘700 

Total  GovcriimeTit _  _  ..I  170 

20,  098 

202 

34,  349 

Private  Schools:  | 

Mi.ssion  schools _  .  - '  43 

4,  549 

00 

10,  105 

TOT.\L  .\LL  SCHOOLS _ .'j  219 

1 

25,  247 

328 

44,  514 

‘  Figure'  for  1957-58  tcclmical  l•lluoatloll  i  sliiiiatcd. 

Source;  Adiijitod  from  Gtiid’ A. ().!'.  L’Afrique  Occuhnlale  Frariqaiise  el  h  Togo, 
l<jr>8  1959,  p.  289. 


more  scientific  course.  'I'lie  rollcge  de  jeuncs  files  was  a  sepai-ate  girls’ 
secondary  school.  Most  secondary  students  were  given  niaintenance 
scholarshiiis.  Tn  1958  only  1  in  20  out  of  the  relatively  snuill  school 
population  was  a  secondary  student. 

The  Conakry  iirofessional  .school  became  a  technical  college,  which 
awarded  an  industrial  diploma  after  four  years  of  training.  Voca¬ 
tional  centers  were  opened  at  Conakry,  Kindia  and  Kankan,  and  the 
agricultural  school  at  Tolo  was  given  a  similar  status.  A  School  of 
General  Administration,  capable  of  training  about  40  future  officials, 
and  a  Women's  Training  School  were  o))ened  in  Conakry  about  1957. 
A  School  of  Nursing  was  also  opened  to  train  both  male  and  female 
stair.  The  prewar  adult  classes  were  overhauled,  and  useful  experi¬ 
ments  were  held  in  Labe,  Conakry  and  elsewhere,  but  for  various 
reasons  these  classes  remained  unpopular. 

The  flow  of  advanced  students  to  France  greatly  increased  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war,  but  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  this  trend,  as 
many  as  possible  were  later  diverted  into  the  new  Institute  of  Higher 
Studies  at  Dakar  which,  in  1957,  became  the  University  of  Dakar. 
Guinean  students  continued  to  go  to  France  in  some  numbers  (300  in 
1955)  as  well  as  to  Dakar. 

I5y  tb.e  mid-1950's  there  were  five  teacher-training  cla.sses  in 
Guinea — at  lloke,  Kiiidia,  Kankan,  Popodara  (near  Lahe)  and  Con¬ 
akry;  the  latter  was  for  girls.  Before  independence  another  was 
oj)ened  at  Macenta,  and  a  full  teacher-training  school  was  founded 
at  Ivindia.  In  1953  the  teaching  strength  of  389  in  state  schools 
comprised  251  fully-  and  partly-qualified  teachers  (including  a  num¬ 
ber  from  France)  ami  135  imqv.alificd  teaching  staff. 
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The  administration  of  tlie  state  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  a  chief 
inspector  who  was  responsible  to  the  governments  in  both  Conakry  and 
Dakar.  The  territorial  government  of  Guinea  had  a  minister  for 
education  and  one  for  technical  education,  and,  at  the  time  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  (he  territory  was  divided  into  four  education  regions  under 
j)rimary  inspectors. 

Private  schools  continued  to  operate  alongside  the  state  system. 
Attendance  at  the  Mo.slem  Koranic  schools  was  about  18,900  in  1938 — 
more  than  twice  that  at  French  schools.  Many  Guineans,  including 
President  Toure,  were  sent  to  a  Koranic  school  for  several  years  before 
going  on  to  French  primary  school;  some  attended  both  schools 
simultaneously. 

The  Christian  mission  schools,  all  Catholic  and  mainly  primary, 
wore  hampered  both  by  the  loss  of  their  subsidies  in  190G  and  by 
oflicial  regulations  aligning  them  with  the  state  schools.  From  1949 
on,  liowever,  (hey  were  needed  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  so  were  given  subsidies  both  from  the  Fund  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development  (Foiids  d’lnvestissement  pour  Ic  Develop- 
pement  Econoiniqne  et  Social — FIDES)  and  from  the  territorial  ad¬ 
ministration.  They  hold  a  steady  proportion  of  the  school  population, 
including  children  of  both  Moslems  and  animists,  and  for  many  years 
in  J.<ower  Guinea  offered  the  only  formal  education. 

Their  instruction  was  marked  by  its  emphasis  on  practical  work 
and  on  female  education — over  30  percent  of  the  students  were  girls, 
compared  with  less  than  15  percent  in  state  schools  even  in  the  1950's. 
They  also  tried  to  give  a  genuinely  African  background  and  have  been 
praised  for  preparing  Catholic,  Fi-ench-speaking  Africans,  rather  than 
detribalized  civil  servants. 

Independence  and  the  Reform 

At  the  time  of  independence  in  October  1958,  education  became  the 
focus  of  great  attention.  The  postwar  expansion  of  the  educational 
system  begun  by  the  French  was  cauitinued,  but  at  a  much  faster  rate. 

The  crisis  caused  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  French 
teachers  and  administrators,  including  virtually  the  whole  secondary 
and  technical  teaching  staff',  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  in  1958  was  met  in  several  ways.  Teachers  came  to  help 
Irom  other  Afric^in  states,  paiticuhirly  from  Senegal,  and  othei-s  re¬ 
turned  from  France.  Laymen  and  secondary-school  students  were 
also  pressed  into  service.  Deticieucies  in  school  accommodation  are 
claimed  to  have  hcen  ovenamio  within  a  few  weeks  under  (he  human 
investment  program  which  makes  use  of  voluntary  uui)aid  part-time 
labor  on  national  projects  (see  ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

Once  the  immediate  crisis  was  met,  plans  were  laid  for  the  future. 
The  Constitution  proclaimed  the  secularity  of  schools  and  the  equal 
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of  all  c.ili/(‘iiK  of  llu*  republic  to  (“(liicatioii  (see,  cli.  10,  Coiislilii- 
Ijou  and  (lovei-ninenl.).  The  Franeo-Guiiu'an  ciilliiral  accord  of  .fau- 
uary  7,  which  assured  (lu*  inainlenance  of  French  as  ( lui  oflicial 

lan<rnajj;e  of  roiinl  ry  and  (  he  primary  vehicle  of  insl  met  ion,  paved 
(he  way  for  the  la'liirnof  Fnau'li  teachers  to  Guinea.  The  adiuinist  ra¬ 
tion  was  ])lac(‘d  iinde.r  a  sinyh;  ^Iiuisl('r  of  Xatioiial  Kduca.tion  :ui'l 
r('oryaniz(‘d  internally. 

One,  year  after  indepcMKhmce  the  ri'foi'iii  of  educalion  proyrain  was 
introduced.  'I’liis  was  the  product  of  a  ('ommission  on  Ediaaitional 
Reform,  esiahlished  some  months  earlier,  wliose  recommendations 
wer(^  submitted  to  the  .Minister  of  National  Education.  Tlie  reform 
was  made  eirectivc'  at  (Ik*  openiny  of  the  in.ltl-GO  school  year  and  was 
to  he  ])laced  in  ojx'ration  over  a  tliroe-year  transitional  period.  Tlie 
most  important  points  were :  t  hat  education  was  to  he  compidsory  from 
ayes  7  to  15  yearn;  that  it  was  to  be  provided  free  witli  maintenance 
scho!arshi])s  heiny  yiven  to  students  in  need;  that  the  lanyuaye  of 
instruction  was  to  he  French;  and  that  the  second  language,  where 
tauglit,  was  to  ho  English.  .Vt  about  this  time  it  was  ordered  that  rd 
private  schools  should  he  transferred  to  state  control  over  the  ne.xt 
tlu'oe  years. 

Oil  July  1,  19C0,  the  d’hrei'- Veai’  Flan  was  launched  (see  ch.  'I'l. 
('ha factor  and  Stnicturi'  of  the  Kconomy).  It  contained  provision 
for  an  educational  expendituri'  of  ihOSO  million  Gninean  francs  (217 
Guinean  francs  (>rpial  F.S.  $1) —  just  less  than  10  percent  of  the  whole 
c.vpendil  tire  of  the  Plan  (se(>  table  M) , 

rts  aim  was  to  make  primary  education  univefsal  by  1970,  by  which 
time  secondary  and  technical  education  wore  to  be  provided  for  7  to 
S  jK'.rccnt  of  I irimary -school  yniduates,  or  about  02,000  students.  The 
provisions  of  the  Plan  were  e.xpected  to  be  supplemented  by  the  human 
ill  vest  iiient  iiroyram,  by  as.sistance,  from  various  fonuyn  countries  and 
by  state  and  regional  annual  budgets. 

The  budget  jirovision  for  edm-ation  I’ose  in  each  year  after  inde¬ 
pendence  both  in  anioutit  and  in  proportion  of  the  total  budget.  It 
went  from  1  l.S  percent  in  1959  to  17.5  percent  in  1960  and  20.9  percent 
ill  1901 — at  which  time  it  amounted  to  1,860  million  Guinean  francs. 
This  is  dividi'd  among  secondary  education  (-11  percent),  elementary 
(■diicat,ioii  (60  percent),  tecluiical  education  (19  percent)  and  admin- 
i.stration  (4  percent  ).  Separate  scholai-ship  provisions  were  made  of 
P4.000  Guinean  franc.s  for  study  outside  the  countiy  and  5,000  Guin¬ 
ean  francs  for  scholansliips  within  Guinea  (seech.  25,  Public  Finance) . 

In  the  t  wo-and-a-lialf  years  of  independence,  939  primary  clas.ses 
were  o[X'iied  in  new  and  exi.sting  schools,  many  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  Primary  school  attendance  rose  from  about  50.000  at  inde¬ 
pendence  to  84,000  in  1900-01.  The  latter  is  oflicially  estimated  as  14 
percent  of  the.  primary-school  age  population  of  000.000.  This  figure 
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Table  3.  Projrcteil  l!sp<  tiiliturr.s  for  (iitineoii  I'jhicdiioii  (  nder  the  Thrrt-Yeur  Plan 

|lM  millions  of  (iiiiiicnn  francs) 


Item 

Priiiiiin' (-(liictition  _  —  _  _  - 

Construction  iiiid  c(|iiipiin'iil  (jl  DUtJ  clnsscs  niid  ()(J0  accoitiinoriii- 
tions. 

Sccoiidnry  oducittioii. _  .  —  — - 

Construction  find  (.'(|uii)incnt,  of  classes  and  iicconiniothitions. 

Tcclinicid  cducfd  ion _ _  _  . 

Extension  find  (‘(inipinent  of  .‘t  vocational  centers  (;it  Con.akry, 

Kindifi  and  Kankfin)  find  extension  of  the  Xational  Secretaiifil 
Sciiool). 

Agricnlturfd  education  - - 

ARricultuifd  scliool  at  Ixindia  (2  classes  of  20  students) ;  the  School 
of  I’racticfd  Anricultnre  find  Cooperfitives  fit  Tolo  (2  classes  of 
2")  students);  2  centers  for  jiractical  trfiininf;  in  machinery  and 
auricidtiiral  inech.ani/filion  (100  trainec-s  fit  K’oba  anrl  Kfinkfin); 

1  center  for  cooper:!! ive  pr.actice  at  Tolo  (100  trainees). 

Polytechnic  Institute  ..  .  - 

Construciion  and  e(|ui|)inent  of  school  to  admit  2.")0  students  a  year 
for  1  years  of  study. 

I'niversity  at  Dalaba.  -  .  _ _ _ _ 

Facilities  for  about  100  students  mainly  in  field  of  secondary  school 
teaching. 

('fitniaiign  against  illiter:icy.  - - 

School  of  Public  llealt h ..  - - 

Training  of  dOt)  nurses,  (U)  niid\vi\'es  and  lit)  welfare  workers, 

TOTAL  EXPENDlTrilK  FOR  EDFCATIOX _ j  ‘  3,  GSO 

_ _ _ 1 _ 

I  Tnuil  nrejioscit  lai'tp’i  of  flic  Tlircc- Vi  ;ir  I’l.’Ui  wu.s  .’is.iirj  i:iilli(>n.>;  of  ‘iiiiiiiMn  fnincs. 

Sourc!';  .Adapted  from  L'Aelioii  VoUUque  ih  Parti  Diinncratiquc  de  Guinic:  La 
Planlification  Pronowjipirj  A'ol.  V,  pp.  418,  110. 

|ifol)ai)iy  iiielitdos  filioiit  tl.tttll)  pupils  in  surx’ivino'  ju'ivtiu*  scliools. 
Seeoiiufuy  soliool  adiuulaiire  iiicfoastwl  sietidily  from  tiboiit  2,000  at 
tlie  time  of  iiidejiendfuiee  to  5.51)0  iu  1900.  d'lie  increaso  was  acroni- 
luodatod  in  e.xtensions  to  f.\is(iii<r  sclio'Os  and  in  four  now  socondavv 
estalili.slinionts.  'I'lio  nuinlKM-  of  sooondary  seliool  maintonanoo  scliol- 
a  fsiiips  was  also  inrroasod. 

Toclinieal  and  professional  scliools  accommodating  about  ilOO  stn- 
dents  before  ind<‘pendence.  enrolled  l.GOO  students  in  19G0-G1 — all 
ftbsorbed  in  exist inj;  establishments.  The  nnniber  of  teacber-traiuinu 
schools,  also  remained  constant.  The  number  of  Gninean  teacbers. 
estimated  in  mid-lOGl  at  appro.ximately  2.000,  was  said  to  be  double 
that  fit  indeiiendence,  but  included  a  majority  of  untrained  teachers. 

'Fhe,  total  jirovision  of  jirimary,  .secondary  and  technical  education 
within  Guinea  is  therefore,  oHicially  estimated  to  have  risen  from 
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TiiijOdO  ill  I'.iriS  r>!)  to  !)1,0U()  ill  1  !)(■>()  r.l,  or  li}’  75  pomriit  in  two  yeur.s. 
'riio  minilx'i'  of  Gnlnoan  siiHlniifs  stnd^’in;^  oulsidi'  Guinea,  about  500 
ill  lOnS-HO,  increased  (o  ahoid  800  in  l!)5!)-(;0;  llie  figure  for  1900-01 
is  lliouglit  (o  be  still  larger. 

Future  iilaiis  in  mid-lOGl  foresaw  stiii  gnaiO'i-  e.xpausion.  Uni- 
A'e.rsal  [iriinary  .selmol  nttenduiK’e  was  still  foresei'u  by  1970,  involving 
school  accoininodations  for  800,000  and  a  teaching  staff  of  10,000.  ddie 
construction  cost  of  the  rcipiircd  90,000  classi's  and  teacher  accoininoda- 
lioii  was  estimated  at  50,000  inillioii  Guinean  francs.  The  Guinean 
(hdegate  to  the  1901  ('onferenceoii  African  Educat  ion  in  Addis  Ababa, 
sponsored  by  the.  I'niied  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultui’al 
Organization,  pi-oposed  that  t.iiese  costs  be  shared  equally  between  the 
Ih'imhlic  of  Guinea  and  international  organizations.  There  were 
nioi-e  long-ning(‘  proposals  for  new  technical  teacher-training 
e.^t  ablishinents. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
Administration 

Responslbiliiy  for  the  operation  and  adinini.stration  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  public  and  private,  belongs  to  the  Minister  of  National 
Education  who,  since  early  1901,  has  been  Damantang  Camara.  The 
Minister  works  through  a  staff  (called  a  cah'niet).  in  which  his  im¬ 
mediate  de|)u(,y  is  the  dhrctrAir  dr  cchlmd .  The  other  members  are 
tlie  deputy  direetor,  two  directors  of  education,  a  technical  adviser  and 
the  secretary  of  the  ftdnnet.  Apart  from  C’amara  himself,  most  of  the 
mid-1901  staff  members  came  from  teaching  posts. 

Tlie  two  directors  deal  witli  elementary  and  secondary  education 
res[)ectivc,ly ;  direction  of  technical  education  falls  to  the  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  cabinet.  These  tliree  directors  have  at  their  disposal  a 
•■(mmion  ministry  staff,  under  control  of  a  chief  of  central  st'rvices, 
which  consists  cssentirdly  of  six  departments:  schools  and  statistics: 
personnel;  finance,  salaries:  tinance,  equipment:  examinations;  and 
scholarships. 

The  ros|>onsibility  of  each  director  is  for  ‘‘all  adininistraf ive  and 
])rofessional  quest  ions  concerning  personnid  and  establishments”  with¬ 
in  liis  sphere  of  operations.  'J’he  director  of  elementary  education 
functions  hx'ally  tln-ough  inspectors,  Guinea  was  redivided  at  the 
tiineof  the  reform  from  four  to  six  elementary  education  regions  and, 
in  October  i95t),  tlie.se.  wei'c  redistributed  to  form  a  total  of  10:  (dona- 
kiv,  Dnbrcka  (Iieadquarters  in  Conakry),  Eoke,  Kindia,  iMamou, 
Labe,  Dabohi,  Kankan,  Bcyhi  and  Guekedon.  (See  fig.  11.)  Each 
region  is  in  the  charge  of  an  inspector  of  elementary  education  who 
cont  rols  all  its  primary  schords  and  staff. 
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Jiispcctioii  uf  s(*con(liiry  and  l(H'linical  scliools  is  ilioorotically  car- 
ri('.d  out  as  an  additional  duty  I»y  a.  six'cially  appointed  Leacliing  staff, 
hut,  ill  practice  it  seems  to  be  covered  by  tlie  inspectors  of  elementary 
(‘(Inc.ation,  as  was  the  custom  in  colonial  days. 

Klementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Klementary  education,  oflicially  a  six-year  course  for  children  aged 
7  through  Iti,  was  being  provided  in  some  4’2(}  schools  in  early  19(31. 
These  ranged  from  one-class  .scluxils  in  the  bush  to  establishments  pro¬ 
viding  the  full  six  grades  and  holding  the  examination  for  the  pri- 
miiiy  certificate  {ccrtificaf:  (Vctudes  'i)rlmah'es — CEP).  Holders  of 
this  certilicate.  who  pass  a  further  competitive  examination  may  be 
admitted  to  the  secondary  level. 

St'condary  education  covers  a  further  six-year  period  from  ages 
]:')  tlirougli  bS,  siibdividtsl  into  two  .‘i-year  cycles,  'riie  lirst  cycle 
ends  in  the  examination  for  the,  first  cycle  diploma  {brevet-  (Petudes 
du  premier  tu/eh  -13EPO).  This  and  its  eipii valent,  the  so-called 
eliMiientary  diploma  {hren-t  eh' men  hi  ire — HE),  may  be  likened  to 
the  graduation  diploma  of  an  American  imiior  high  school.  Those 
who  <ro  bevond  this  stage  are  directed  into  the  ireneral  or  technical 
cour.ses  of  the  .second  cycle  leading  to  the  high  school  dijdoma  {hacca- 
laure.at).  'Phis  examination  has  been  reconstituted  since  the  reform 
and  is  now  taken  at  one  session  instead  of  in  two  jiarts  as  before. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  PDG,  August  14  to  18,  1961,  at 
('onakiy,  resolved  to  change  the  12-year  cycle  of  public  education 
from  the  two  O-yeai-  elementary  and  secondary  periods  to  9  periods, 
beginning  v  ith  4  years  of  primary  [de  vws-‘<e)  instruction,  followed 
bv  ‘5  vears  of  intermediate  and  bv  5  years  of  secondarv  instruction. 
As  of  the  end  of  1961,  no  information  was  available  regarding  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  put  the  resolution  into  effect. 

Secondary  edu'  ;!ti(,Mi  in  mid-19Gl  was  being  provided  in  14  schools, 
oidy  4  of  which  extended  ti;  the  second  cycle.  4'he  high  school  in  the 
Donka  area  of  Conakry  (Lycee  de  Donka  or  Eycee  de  Conakry  )  is 
the  largest  and  had  l.;>0()  students  in  I'.itii).  The  girl's  high  school 
(l.ycee  de  Jeunes  Killes)  at  ('onakry  held  660  students  in  1960.  The 
high  Sf'hool  at.  l.abe,  witli  460  students  in  It'OO.  and  its  annex  at 
l)alal)a  both  achieved  theii’  liigh  sidiool  ( /ife.'r)  i^talus  after  independ- 
enc('.  The  secondary  course  {nnir-'i  ronduire)  at  Dixinn  in  the 
('oiiakiy' sttburbs,  with  ujiwardsof  600  pupils,  offered  the  hneenJaureat 
for  the  first  time  in  1!)60.  In  all.  about  half  tlic  secondary  school 
cajiacity  was  concentrated  in  ('onalcry. 

'I'he  other  10  secondary  schools  can  be  called  jtmior  high  schools 
(eolJiffr.  eomi.s)  since  they  provide  only  the  iirst  cycle  of  secondary 
edticat ion,  which,  during  the  transitional  pei'iod  of  the  reform,  is 
being  spread  ovm-  four  years  instead  of  three.  Seven  of  these  schools — 


replacements  for  tlu*  Frencli  (•oin[)k‘ineiit:iry  courses — reopened  in 
time  for  the  195!)-G0  school  year  at  Conakry,  Kinclia,  Kankan,  Labe. 
Mainou,  Macenta  and  N’Zerckore.  Tliiee  innv  schools  of  the  same  type 
opcJicd  a  year  lalcr  at  Boke,  Lahohi  and  Kissidouj^oii. 

The  sydlabus  of  elementary  education  consists  mainly  of  French, 
Kncrlish  :nid  iiritlmn'tic.  Fr(>nch  hino’nae-e,  readimr  nnrl  wi'itine-  oeen- 
pies  roughly  half  the  curriculum;  English  is  tauglit  in  the  last  three 
years.  There  is  an  allowance  for  vernacular  language  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  expected  to  learn  a  vernacular  other  than  their  own.  Ilistoiy, 
geography  and  elementary  science  are  silso  taught.  It  is  the  practice, 
for  elementaiy  school  pninls  to  f)e  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in  all 
subjects. 

In  the  lirst  cycle  of  secondary  education  the  amount  of  Th-ench 
hinguage  instruction  is  reduced.  I'higlish  language,  histoiy,  geog¬ 
raphy,  mathematics,  and  especially'  science,  are  all  increased,  and  an 
allowance  for  a  third  language  is  added.  This  language  is  Ai’abic 
in  some  predominantly  Moslem  ai'eas;  elsewhere  (as  in  Conakry) 
Spanish,  German,  Italian  and  even  Bussian  are  studied  or  have  been 
proposed  for  study.  I n  the  secondary  curriculum,  as  in  the  elementai'y 
one.  there  is  a  provision  for  art.  music,  civics  and  physical  training. 
The  second  cycle  provides  options  of  literatui'e  or  science,  in  the,  gen¬ 
eral  course  and  of  ])hysics,  chemistry  or  social  sciences  in  the  technical 
coiii'se. 

In  the  reformed  secoiulary  syllabus.  bah’.n'''ed  and  realistic  cour.=es 
are  provided  in  history.  geograi)liy  and  scientilic  subjects.  History 
andgeography  a I'c  approached  through  a  study  of  Guinea  in  ])articular 
and  Black  Africa  in  general  and  lead  a  fterwards  to  a  view  of  the  world 
!is  a  whole.  The  detailed  content  suggests  a  strong  political  bias: 
history  is  an  cd'vions  vehicle  for  polititail  teaching  tuid  is  clearly 
treated  as  a  very  inipoi-tant  subject.  Science  courses  are  simple  and 
st  raigbt  forward. 

'Idle  French  language  syllabus  is  overanibit  ions  aiai  still  inclndt'S 
:i  large  element  of  purely  I'i'ench  literature.  For  Ihiglish  language 
nothing  is  provided  beyond  a  short  reading  list  cons'sting  mainly'  of 
American  authors,  negro  and  white.  'I  he  mathematics  syllabus,  which 
is  iarg'e  and  impractical,  is  said  to  be  ba.red  on  a  .Soviet  one. 

'I'extbooks  and  equipment  foi-  teaching  in  the  Freiudi  language  can 
only  l>e  obtained  from  France,  and  the  texts  u.si'd  are  standard  Freiudi 
ami  French-African  series.  'Idiere  are  plans  to  ])i-odnce  Guinean  tc.xts 
once  the  printing  pre.ss  in  Conakry,  .scheduled  for  coniiiletion  by  the 
end  of  inril,  is  in  production.  Meanwhile  tlie  first  Guinean  textlaatk. 
printed  in  Czechoslovakia,  was  puhli.shed  in  June  19G0  and  issued  to 
schools  in  quantity  in  time  for  the  following  term.  This  is  the  ni-'<fo'rr 
I’r  Oi-rhh  written  jointly  by  a  Guinean.  Djibril  Tamsir 

Niane —  former  director  of  secondary  ediicat  ion — and  a  Frenchman.  J. 
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>Siiivt -C'niuilo-  (liiTclor  of  (he  (iiMiiciiii  Xiilioiiiil  Institute  (jf  Keseiii'ch 
:iii(l  Dociinieiitiition  (liistitiil  National  de  lio.cluu-clies  et  de  Docu- 
incnlal ion).  It.  is  well  protlueed  and,  in  large  part,  factually  accurate, 
l)uL  it  has  a  propaganda  l*ias.  The  govei'nuK'nt  is  i-eportedly  eager  to 
see  it  used  elsewhere  in  Africa.  General  school  supplies  are  good  and 
usually  plentiful ;  many  come  from  ( 'zeehoslovakia. 

.\fethods  of  leacliing  are  still  simple  and  eou.servative;  mucli  mate¬ 
rial  is  instilled  by  rote  hvirning,  copying  and  dictation.  At  the  lower 
levels,  rote  material  in  particular  is  chanted  aloud  in  unison.  There  is 
little  in  the  way  of  teaching  aids,  though  tape  recorders  and  film 
ju-ojecto's  are  somel  imes  available.  Scientific  equipment  and  labora¬ 
tory  accommodation  are  iargely  nonexistent.  School  conditions  seem 
l)rimitive:  there  is  often  overcrowding — tlu-ee  or  four  sitting  at  a  desk 
built  for  two — and  lighting  is  very  poor.  School  buildings  vary  from 
!!h-  si!aj)ie  {.'bister  and  thatch  bush  school  to  modern,  four-storied  con¬ 
crete  buildings  in  Couakiy.  fn  general  tlu'v  seem  adequate. 

The  school  year  for  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  lasts  about 
nine,  months  and  is  divided  into  tliree  terms  {trhnextrcH)  with  a  three- 
month  Slimmer  vacation  and  short  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays. 
The  school  week  has  fsg  hours:  one-hour  classes  are  held  from  8  a.m.  to 
1-2  noon  and  from  h  |)  in.  to  fi  p.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturday.  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  may  lx*  used  if  necessary.  The.  heavy  schedule  leaves  little  oppor- 
t unity  for  lionu'work.  which  is  officially  limited  to  two  hours  weekly 
in  any  one  subject.  School  examinations  {com pofiltiom)  are  held  each 
teriii  in  addition  to  the  major  examinations  which  are  organized  by 
the  .\Iini.«ter  of  National  Education  in  central  towns,  the  results  being 
luiblished  in  {\u' J ov nutl  O-ffic  /cl. 

In  organization  there  is  considerable  separation  between  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  the  administrative  sides  of  tiie  school,  which  leaves  the 
icacliing  stall  more  free  for  teaching.  Tlie  |)rincipal  alone  is  respen- 
sible  for  both  sides — for  teachers  and  students  in  and  out  of  school 
hours,  for  salaries,  material  and  equipment.  The  principal  of  a  high 
school  ( pi'cn'isfiir)  ilolegates  his  administrative  duties  to  his  assistant 
(c(  )ifi(  u) ).  There  are  several  school  committees  dealing  with  students' 
grades,  coordination  of  teaching  {irograms,  discipline  and  so  forth. 

Day-to-day  administration  is  the  job  of  a  general  superintendent 
{.\)irrrilhinf-fi('nrr(d)  and  his  assistants  and  of  the  class  loaders  {rc- 
.s])o)}H(ihlex)  wlioni  they  a])point.  Tliey  look  after  student  welfare: 
boarding  facilities  {intermit)  \  school  su])|)lies,  clothes  ami  laundry: 
di.scijiline  and  ])unishnieuts;  grades  and  attendance  records.  A  treas¬ 
urer  {(CononK,)  supervises  the  estate,  materials  and  equipment,  S!il- 
arics  and  purchasing. 

Boarding  is  the  excejitioii  in  primary  schools  and  the  rule  in  second- 
aiy  .schools  where  70  to  80  percent  of  the  students  may  be  boardei-s. 


of  llioso  some  will  eome  from  llie  same  region  or  even  llie  same  town, 
but  tlie  majority  are  from  other  I'egioiis.  Since  independence,  stu¬ 
dents  have  more  and  more,  h(“cu  sent  from  home  in  one  part  of  tin* 
counti'y  to  school  in  anothei'  even  when  if.  is  not  strictly  necessai-y 
ill  order  to  encoura<te  the  mixing  of  groups  and  the  breakdown  of 
regional  ties.  The  government  provides  comjietitive  scholarships  for 
free  maintenance,  and  there  are  also  [ilaces  for  the  10  to  20  pei'cent 
of  the  stn.denfs  whose  j^arents  can  pay  their  way.  lloaiders  receive 
hoard,  linen,  school  uniforms  and  transportation.  At  some  schools 
there  are  dormitories;  elsewhere  the  students  rent  rooms  in  town  for 
tliemselves.  'J’he  level  of  discipline  seems  to  vaiy  considerably.  In 
some,  places  the  strictness  of  the  French  has  remained  with  little 
diminution;  in  others  standards  have  relaxed.  The  forms  of  puni.sh- 
menl  to  he  used  are  scrupulously  listed  in  the  refoian  and  range  from 
censure  and  rein  imand,  through  additional  woidc,  to  detention  and, 
in  the.  last  resort,  expulsion.  Corporal  punishment,  notorious  in 
French  days,  is  not  mentioned  but  is  not  unknown  in  practice.  Fx- 
pnlsion  is  a  real  threat,  since  it  removes  at  one  blow  the  student's  hope 
of  any  future  above  tliat  of  menial  occupation. 

Spoils  and  oul-of-scliool  activities  are  not  widely  developed.  The 
most  iiopnlar  sjiorts  are  soccer  and  basketball  which  are  jilayed  with 
great  spirit  by  organized  teani.s  out  of  school  hours.  These  teams 
lilav  in  interschooi  and  somel  iiiies  in  nat  ional  leagues. 

.'Students  stage  enterlaininents  including  song.s  Irdlets.  iplaylet.'. 
and  so  forth,  often  (jtiite  ell'ect  ive  and  usually  st  roiigly  polit  icial.  which 
dc'al  with  national  and  African  history  and  events,  Some  of  the 
larger  schools  have  their  own  newspa]U“rs. 

Higher  Education — Foreign  Scholarships 

In  the  absence  of  any  facilities  witbin  the  country.  Guineans  have 
continued  since  indejicndenee  to  receive  theii’  iiigher  academic  and 
teclinical  education  throngh  foreign  scholarships.  Most  of  the 
potential  candidates  are  prepared  in  the  high  schools  at  ('onakry 
which  specialize  in  this  work.  In  theory  scholarships  for  higher 
education  are  only  granteil  to  holders  of  the  haccahvirect .  Dossiers 
on  candidates  arc  ]>r<-]>ared  by  the  Minister  of  National  Education 
wlio  submits  them  each  year  to  a  national  Committee  on  Scholarships 
I  (Mmmission  d'Grient  at  ion ) . 

This  committee  takes  linal  decisions  on  selection  and  placement, 
even  when  scholarships  are  being  jirovided  liy  other  countries,  and 
uial.cs  binding  recommeiKlatioiis  to  thf  Minister.  If  is  guided  by  its 
knowledge  of  future  man])ower  requirements,  especially  tho.se  of  the 
Three-Vear  Plan,  ohtaineil  from  re]iorts  submitted  by  government 
agencies,  'I'he  determining  factor  is,  therefore,  not  the  wishes  nor 


JiptiLiides  of  llio  caiididati's.  hut  spi'cilic  national  notuls  for  skilled 
porsoiiiud.  Scholarships  are  canceled  annually  and  recorsidered  “iu 
lh(!  lif^ht  of  the  ivsiilts  ohtaiiKul  hy  the  student  and  the  needs  of  the 
iial  ion.” 

Since  indepiMidence  (Ininea  has  pnn'idevd  scholarships  for  study 
v.  ilhin  '\V’'cst  Africa-  lo  Dakar  and  Ihnnako — and  to  France,  Bel<^iiim 
and  Switzerland.  The  monthly  rate  of  overseas  awards  has  been 
raised  lo  a  ininiinnin  of  50,000  Guiiu'an  francs.  The  mnnber  of  these 
scholarships  has  also  increased,  and  more  than  10  foreign  countries 
have  offered  additional  awards. 

Dinnng  the  lir.st  year  of  independence  about  500  Guinean  students 
were  studying  abroad.  Of  these,  409  (or  50  percent  moi-e  than  in 
1955-5(!)  were  in  Fiaince,  wliere  there  was  an  Association  of  Guinean 
.'Students  in  France  (Association  des  Etiidiants  Guineens  en  France). 
.'Scholarships  for  27.*)  of  them  were  jrrovided  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  d'hev  were  enrolled  in  .ahont  equal  numbers  at  universities, 
technical  colleges  and  secoiulary  schools.  The  sending  of  secondary 
school  students  abroad  is  r<‘garded  as  an  evil  which  will  be  necessary 
only  until  Guinean  faciliti('s  are  adequate. 

Tn  the  following  year  (1959-00)  the  number  of  students  abroad 
iiierousi'd,  there  was  more  diversification  in  their  places  of  study 
and  the  amount  of  individual  awards  was  increased.  There  were  794 
.‘Students  studying  abroad  in  that  year,  distrihuti'd  as  follows:  97  in 
.'Senegal  or  .Mali:  ;»5(‘.  in  France:  24  in  other  AVestern  European  coim- 
t  ries  (Ihdgiuin,  Italy,  Switzm-land.  T'nited  Kingdom  and  AVe«t  Ger¬ 
many)  ;!!  in  t lie TTnited  .^tat(‘s  f  iiududing  O  who  hold  United  Nations' 
.scholarships  and  were  studying  in  New  York)  :  ISO  in  the  .Soviet 
Union;  and  120  in  the  .‘^ovIiM  bloc  countries  (Bulgaria,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  least  Gei'inany,  Iliingnrv  and  Poland) . 

The  inajority  (500),  which  included  almo.'t  all  those  in  Eastern 
liloc  rotiiit  ries.  were  following  ti'chnical  coiii'ses.  There  were  1G2 
nuiv(M-sity  stmh-nts  who  wen*  studying  medicine,  law,  literature  and 
science  in  roughly  equal  numbers.  'The  remainder  were  at  secondary 
sclioids  in  France  and  .'■'enegid. 

,V  ginerally  similar  ])attcrn  was  followed  in  1960-01.  AVhile 
France,  was  being  suspected  of  exerting  a  counterrevolutionary  in- 
fliH'iice  on  Guinean  students,  it  I’cmained  host  to  th.e  lai'gest  number — 
about  480.  Innovations  in  this  year  included  the  ])i'esence  of  Guinean 
students  in  Yugoslavia  and  the  departui-e  of  significant,  groups  for 
the  People’s  Bepiihlic  of  China  (Communist  China)  and  for  the 
Cnited  Stales,  the  latter  under  tin*  TTnited  States-Guinean  cultural 
ag'reement  of  October  1959. 

I'liis  agreement  established  150  universilv  and  technical  school 
scholai-ships,  to  he  awarded  o\ei'  a  thi'ee-year  period  from  September 
1900.  Tt.  was  foundt'd  tliroui;]:  the  Tniernat  ional  Cooperation  Ad- 


niinistraf ion  and  adniinisicred  under  contract  by  the  African-Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  in  Aew  York,  which  made  arrangements  with  the  gov- 
erninent  from  a  temporary  held  office  in  Conakiy.  After  much  delay, 
(he  first  40  students  left  for  (he  United  States  in  Ncwember  1900. 
Selected  entirely  by  the  Guinean  Government,  they  consisted  of  27 
nnivei’sity  and  13  vocational  students  (the  latter  in  place  of  technical 
specialists  who  coidd  not  be  spared).  The  former  were  given  inten¬ 
sive  English  courses  at  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C., 
before  taking  up  their  studies  in  early  1901.  The  latter,  having  little 
or  no  English,  v/ere  assigned  to  the  American  Institute  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  in  Chicago  which  gives  vocational  courses  in  French. 
The  remainder  of  the  students  were  scheduled  to  arrive  later;  60  in 
1961  and  50  in  1962. 

Technical,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Since  the  reform  of  the  education  program  was  l)egun,  technical 
education  has  been  pr<>vided  at  two  levels.  Each  consists  of  a  course 
last  ing  from  two  to  three  years. 

'I’he  fii-st  level  is  given  in  one  of  the  three  existing  vocational  schools 
{centres  d'apprentissage)  which  had  been  established  during  the 
colonial  period  at  Conakry.  Kindia  and  Kankan  (see  fig.  11).  Eacli 
ofl'crs  a  two-  to  three-year  I’ourse  parallel  to  the  second  cycle  of  second- 
aiy  education  and  consisting  of  both  general  education  and  vocational 
training.  They  are  now  renamed  technical  colleges  {college  tech- 
!i/giic),  although  their  closest  American  parallel  would  he  trade 
schools.  Each  ofl'ers  a  variety  of  courses,  generally  embracing  elec¬ 
trical,  automobile  and  general  inechani<*al  work,  carpentry’  and 
joinery.  The  Kankan  school  also  specializes  in  building  construction. 
Students  graduate  by  taking  the  certificate  of  professional  aptitude 
( rcrtlficat  d'opf/fi/dr  prof cs<siovv rile — CAP)  in  their  particular  trade. 
All  these  schools  were  scheduled  for  ex])ansion  under  the  Three-Year 
Plan,  and  in  1960-61  their  eni-olhnents  totaled  TOO  students,  by  far  the 
largest  mmil)er  l)eing  in  Conakiy. 

The  second  level  of  technical  education  is  entered  either  from  the 
first  level  or  after  graduation  from  a  high  school.  It  provides  a 
fui'ther  2  to  .3  year  coui'se  leading  (o  the  technical  haccalaiireate 
{baccalaurrat  profcsslonellc — BP).  This  is  provided  in  the  former 
(^onakry  technical  college,  now  the,  Tycee  Technique,  which  in  1960 
had  960  students.  It  otVers  the  same  variety  of  technical  courses  as 
arc  available  in  the  technical  colleges  and  also  provides  more  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  About  a  thiid  of  the  students  in  all  four  schools  re¬ 
ceive  govenunent  scholarships.  Technical  training  is  also  given  at 
schools  run  by  the  Fria  combine  for  its  Guinean  industrial  personnel 


iiinl  for  certain  iruinees  clesif^iiated  by  tlie.  government,  bill  lliese  are 
not  a  part  of  the  .state  educational  system  (see  cb.  11,  Labor  Force). 

lliglif  <ecbiii<  1  ed'va  ..ei  ’s  at  pi  ■  nt  .available  .any  ■  v  irseas, 
b'-.i  is  •'!  .vi'hiu  Vjali.cii  \vle.ii  ihe  i’olytechna  . n  ^titute 

(Li.'^  .Alt  Poiyiecliiiiiiue),  aiiolber  Three-Year  Plan  project,  oi.  ms  in 
('.aiiiikry.  Tiiis  was  to  be  plamied  and  built  by  Soviet  teeb.  icians 
under  tlm  IfioM  agreenieiils  for  economic  and  teebnical  cooperaf :  i,  but 
construction  apparently  did  not  start  until  early  1961.  It  s  de¬ 
signed  to  accept  graduates  of  the  Lycee  Technique  and  studenr  from 
other  African  states  and  to  give  four-year  courses  in  civil,  mecl  nical, 
elect rica!  and  ebeniical  engineering,  geology  and  mineral  prosy;  ;ting. 
Its  capacity  was  t<,>  b(“  1,600  and  the  first  .350  students  were  tc-  ^e  ac¬ 


cepted  in  196;>. 

Vocational  training  in  agriculture  is  given  in  two  school.  The 
(oiisting  school  at  Tolo  was  renamed  the  School  for  Practical  \gri- 
cnltiire  and  Cooperatives  (I’Ecole  Pratique  dbVgriculture  ct  1  t'o- 
operation)  and  was  ex])anded  in  order  to  give  a  4-year  courS’.‘.  o  75 
students.  The  Xational  School  of  Agriciiltiiie  (Ecole  Xai  >nale 
d'Agricultiire)  at,  Kindia,  planned  to  bold  40  students  in  two 
classes,  was  opened  under  the  Three- Year  Plan  in  March  1961  a  tli  a 
lirst  entiy  of  25  students.  The  course  was  to  e.xtend  over  three  years 
( see  ch.  23,  AgTiciilturnl  Potential) . 

Vocational  schools  in  other  fields  are  all  in  Conakry.  The  Xat.  onal 
Secretarial  School  (formerly  the  "Women's  Training  School),  v.hich 
trains  secretaries  and  social  workers,  and  the  Xational  Sebovd  of 
Xursing  are  both  pre- independence  establishments.  The  Scho’:)  ■‘'(jr 
Midwives  (L'Ecole  des  Sages  Fiunmes)  opened  in  1959.  The  S  ool 
of  Xational  Administration,  opened  in  1960,  is  the  successor  t”  one 
that  opened  in  1957  only  to  l)e  dis.solved  at  the  time  of  indepen  1  'uce 
\h(‘n  all  students  were  taken  straiglil  into  administrative  sei  ice. 
Ji  0  l«*en  c’darged-  cod  now  ojfcrs  fntn’’c  ofticiab  fou”  coo  '.?s'  'en- 
('ral  administration;  justice  and  ponce;  econon.}  and  iina  ioc. 
foieign  affairs. 

Adult  cdiicnt ion  has  increased  in  popularity  since  independcnc  ■  ,i  ’ 
receives  strong  government  su])port;  school  buildings  and,  to  .‘-.  arc 
e.xtent,  school  teaching  staff  are  used  in  the,  evenings  for  this  inir)  > 
School  students  ai’e  also  used.  The  first  aim  is  to  increase  liteiiu 
to  which  end  tlie  Tiirce-I'ear  Plan  allocated  150  million  Cui,  t 
francs — and  after  that  to  leach  the  pco])le,  especially  oiitsidr  djC 
towns,  simple  means  to  im])rove  their  material  way  of  life. 

Among  the  population  as  a  whole  the  highest  estimate  givei  !. 
literacy  is  20  ]>orceiil.  (hough  the  true  proportion  may  he  nearm  ‘ 
percent.  Most  literates  are  concenti’ated  in  the  larger  towns, 
eracy  in  Arabic  script—  mainly  in  the  voiaiacular  languages— a.  ■  . 
form  an  appreciable  addition  to  d.iifiguTe. 


Teachers  and  Teacher  Training 

Ill  mi<l-19Gl  tlii're  were  noarly  ^^OOO  Giiiueun  teacliers,  or  one  to 
every  45  students.  Of  those,  hU)  wiu'o  said  to  he  qiialified  teachers 
(institufcvr.'i)  wliile  the,  rest  ai'c  partly  trained  or  untrained  teachers 
(’monlleur.'i) .  The  negligihle  mnnher  of  (jiialified  Guinean  seexinflaiy 
seliool  teachers  {profrssrvi-y)  v.ei-e  employed  in  Icey  positions,  mainly 
as  school  principals;  the,  rest  of  the  secondary  and  technical  teaching 
staif  was  supplied  from  overseas. 

In  the  present  training  sy.'tem  tliere  aie  only  two  full  teacher-train¬ 
ing  schools  {('coles  'normnles)  ;  one  for  hoys  at  Kindia  and  anotlier 
foi’  girls  at  (^onakry  (see  tig.  11).  Tlicy  provide  the  second  cycle  of 
secondary  education  and  turn  out.  about  100  imtituteurs  in  all  each 
year  to  teach  in  elementary  s^'liools.  The  other  establishments  liave 
only  training  classes  {rouis  noemavx)  i)roviding  first  cycle  education 
and  turning  out  assistant  Imtifufriirs.  The  largest  seems  to  be  at  Kan- 
kan  and  probably  has  about  bOO  students.  There  are  .smaller  one.s  in 
Kindia,  IVracenta  and  Dabadougou  (near  Kankan) .  Their  combined 
out|>ut  may  he  about  200  yearly.  In  1901  there,  were  no  firm  plans 

fia  .iu_\  Miiuoi  u-.ithri  tiujuiug,  I'uf  T  hn;*‘-\  ca  i  IMail  pi  (>- 

posals  in  this  direction  having  beiai  abandoned. 

The  inadequate  suj'ply  of  elementary  teachers  was  reluctantly  sup- 

ii^M'M’rfed  bv  llu'  I'tr  "'i  T'Nirv  '■  iif'  '■‘q'"l''i’d  'oiii.i'*!  I’wC  4  Miit  < 

L  V  1  * 

training  courses  arc  held  each  summer  both  to  train  existing  monitenrs 
and  to  recruit  probationers  {stag  hi  ires)  :  in  1900  over  100  teachers 
were  so  recruited.  In  ItHil  the  courses  were  made  couipnlsoi'v  for  all 
imnitcxivs  ar.d  included  political  instruction.  .‘Secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  also  been  withdrawn  to  teach  elementary  classes,  and  many 
teachers  work  supplement :uy  hours.  Even  so  schools  are  understaffed, 
classes  are  oversized  and  i>ui)ils  go  untaught  in  some  subjects. 

In  mid-1901  President  Toiirc  lannclu'd  jilans  to  introduce  Guinean 
teachers  into  secondary  schools  at  once  l\v  transferring  up  to  100  of 
the  best  qualified  elementary  teachers,  half  of  wliom  were  to  re|)lace 
till  foreign  teadiers  in  the  j.'olit ically  important  Helds  of  history, 
geography  and  civic-.  Tliese  jiroposals  provoked  union  dissent. 
Teachers,  who  are  part  of  tlie  civil  .service,  are  organized  in  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Uttion  of  Guinean  Tc.achers  (Svndicat  National  des  Enseignants 
de  Gninec).  formed  dttring  the  last  years  of  French  cotitrol.  The 
Unioti  held  its  Seventh  (’ongress.  tlie  first  since  indepetidencc.  in 
Conakry  in  INfarch  190], 

To  meet  the  teachers'  general  di.scontent  with  Presidetit  Toure's 
propo.sal  and  other  innovations — as  well  as  witli  tlieir  jioor  pay  and 
low  status  -the  government  took  stejis  to  restore  jirofessiotial  esprit 
<lc  corps.  Thc.se  included  the  flrawing  u)i  of  a  new  professional  statute 
(statut  port/cah'rr)  to  cover  conditiotis  of  teai  hers'  work.  Tlie  exist - 
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iiig  conditions  were  bused  on  (liose  of  llie  Ficiicli  ('(unniunily.  Stund- 
:inl  M’tKii.ly  Iiuup-j  ranged  ffuin  St)  in  eleiiu  iiuuy  .^eliool  !5  vo  iH 
in  secondary  school,  liusic  saluries  dej)ended  ]>.'  !uiarily  ou  ([inddica- 
(ioiis,  l)ut  were  largely  iidhienced  by  gradut inns  (cc/oVo/cs)  for 
.senioriiy  and  vai'ious  allowances. 

'Idle  j)!ir(y's  rcsoliitioii  in  Angus!  lo  ]nodif\'  the  instruct io!i  courses 
within  the  12-year  cycle  of  public  education  and  the  government's 
continued  stress  on  (he  elimination  of  illiteracy  portended  an  in- 
ci'f'ased  workload  for  teachers.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  memorandum 
distributed  early  in  Xovember  by  (he  execut  ive  ollicers  of  the  Xational 
Union  of  (luinean  'J’eachers.  'I'he  menioi'andum  criticized  the  educa- 
Tiniiilf  ’  lid  T'liJiipliiiiirl  uluiuP  Sii'ii'  n  igio-  anil  king  lorl.iog 

hours.  The  party  leaders  regarded  it  as  a  sulnersive  document,  and 
12  union  executive  ollicers  were  ordered  to  stand  (rial  before,  the  High 
Uoiirt  of  Justice.  Five  of  tltc  a(;cused  were  found  guiliy.  AVhen  their 
rn-ki'<,iii  I-,'.  ti»  iiii|)i  i>un,iiivii  wci  c  lOiiiuiiiu  I’d.  iiiiLij  \  >  m  IiouI 

students  in  (’onakry-  and  leportcMlly.  in  Labe,  Kankan  and  other 
centers — opeidy  inanifested  their  syin])alhy  for  the  Union's  ('Iforts  in 
It^lirdf  ^^Fteach^^r;.  in  UvT^uvkry  tlir,  '  l-kI  oTi  slrik.  and 

demonstrated  in  the  streets.  The  authorities  closed  the  secondary 
schools  temporarily,  and  (he  students  involved  in  the  disturbances 
wer(>,  sent  to  tlieir  liomes  by  (rain  or  by  triiclc  (see  cli.  17,  Political 
Hynamics;  ch.  ttu,  .MiDversive  Potent laluies) . 

'File  need  for  foreign  secondary  school  and  lechnical  teachers  was 
tirst  met  after  indepeiidemu*  by  (he  French,  wlio  soon  rerunied  in 
-n-etigill  emJur  new fMiiW’e'i-n  I’ub’ir’if  T’tv*jri1  of  Juroi’try  I'LjTv 

There  wei-e  about  140  teachers  from  France,  in  Guinea  in  1959,  but 
( he-ir  number  had  drop])ed  to  about  100  by  19G1.  Those  who  remained 
w(‘re  largely  left-wing  sympathizers  with  the  ngime;  some  of  them 
held  responsible  jmsitions.  The  i-eiiewal,  on  Guinean  initiative,  of 
the  cultural  accord  in  July  19()1  again  pledged  France  to  cooperate 
in  recruiting  teachers  for  Guinea. 

Teachers  from  other  countries  first  aiu-ived  in  strength  in  lOGO, 
and  by  the  end  of  19G1  more  than  dOO  had  arrived — many  of  them 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  AVest  Germri,ny  and 
other  Western  countries.  Yugoslavia,  ( 'zechoslovakia  and  the  United 
Aiab  liuh  |>iOvidcd  iibijul  '»1  4V/.  aiul  it  fi  >i  iiiliii  iiuhi 

the  Soviet  Union.  The  foreign  teachers  wei’c'  recruited  mainly  to 
teach  English,  mathematics  and  science,  and  also  to  provide  a  non- 
Fw^hch  Kottrec  of -I'^vhch  It  m-w* 

effect,  the  ti-ansfer  of  all  histoi'y,  geography  and  civics  teaching  to 
Guinean  teachei’s.  schedided  for  late  19Gf.  would  have  on  the  numher 
of  foreign  teachers. 

The  American  contingent  was  recruited  under  the  United  States- 
Guiiiea  cultural  agreement  of  October  1959.  The  African-American 
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Iiislituto  arranged  recruitiiieiit  aiul,  aftei’  11111113'  difUculties;  and  delays, 
was  able  to  dispatch  18  teachers  (in  response  to  a  request  for  25)  in 
September  and  October  of  19C0.  Five  of  those  taught  in  Conakiy: 
the  otliers  were  scattered  about  the  country.  They  included  several 
Haitians  who  were  particularly  warmly  welconual  in  Guinea.  Since 
the  staii  of  this  program  the  oi'ig'inal  contracts  of  most  have  been 
renewed  and  the  Institute  has  been  asked  to  iirovide  an  additional 
25  teachers,  but  it  is  improbabie  licit,  the  original  qnota  had  yet  been 
completely  tilled  hy  iiiid-19Gl. 

Furtber  English  language  teaching  is  provided  by  four  members 
of  the  Stull  of  the  British  Council  who  teach  mainly  in  schools,  by  a 
feu  Africans  from  English-speaking  areas,  and  by  two  American 
sources,  the  Eiigli.sh  Language  Service  ('Wa.sliingtoti,  D.C.),  and  the 
Fnited  States  Information  Agoney.  The  former  works  under  an 
liite.i-p.iitional  Coopci-ation  Administration  contract  and  provides  a 
small,  well-equipped  stall  which  does  some  school  teaching  but  con¬ 
centrates  on  iiitensi\e  training  courses  for  teachers  of  English,  held 
ill  Conakry  and  Tailx'  in  the  summer  vacations.  There  are  plans  to 
extend  the  scope  of  these  courses  with  a  moliile  laboratory.  The 
leadiM-  of  the  .stall  is  ollicial  udvi.ser  to  the  (fiiincan  Government  on 
English  language  training. 

The  United  Slates  Informal  ion  Agency  office  in  Conakry  provides 
English  lessons  through  a  small  team  which  used  the  fully  equipped 
hiiigiiage  laboratories  of  the  agency's  library'  until  it  was  closed  in 
March  The.se  lessons  are  given  mainly  to  adults,  including 

.scli(K)l teachers  and  administrators.  The  loader  of  the  team  assists 
with  the  English  language  le.ssoiis  In-oadcast  by  Ihidio  Conakry  (.see 
ch.  21.  Public  Information  and  Propaganda). 

Private  Schools 

l’’-ivate  education  in  Guinea  is  provided  b}'  a  nuiiihor  of  Christian 
mission  schools  and  by  the  Mo.slcm  Koranic  Schools.  Information  is 
lacking  about  the  number  of  Koranic  schools.  At  the  most,  they  arc 
siin]>le,  nuninstitutioiial  affairs  which  operate  alongsic  ',  rather  than 
in  com]x*titioii  with,  the  public  system.  No  action  a[)pcars  to  have 
been  taken  against  tlieni  despite  the  ban  on  religious  instruction  any¬ 
where  except  at  home  and  in  places  of  worship.  The  government  at¬ 
titude  seems  to  be  one  of  neutrality  rather  than  hostility  (sec  ch.  10, 
Religion). 

The  same  is  true  of  the  attitude  toward  the  Christian  missinn 
schools,  but  otherwise  I  heir  case  is  verv  dilfereut.  In  Se!)tcinbor  1050 
it  was  aiinoiinced  that  private  schools  could  hencefo’-ward  acco])t  no 
new  stiuleiits  and  would  be  expected  to  close  down  over  a  thrcc-ycar 
period  with  ibcir  ex-stmh'iils  ami  llicir  facilities  being  transferred  (0 
(be  state  system.  By  .Tnlv  1001  a  total  of  44  Catholic  schools  had  been 
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lilkeu  over,  and  ilie  private  scdioo]  system,  wliich  at  independence  op¬ 
erated  GO  to  70  schools  with  10,000  pupils  (25  percent  of  the  school 
population),  had  shrunk  to  21  schools  with  G,000  pupils.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  the  Catholic  Bisho])  Gerard  de  Milleville  was  expelled 
from  Guinea  for  publicly  opposing  this  policy  (see  ch.  10,  Religion). 

Surviving  Catholic  schools  are  still  popular.  In  spite  of  relatively 
high  fees  (about  500  Guinean  francs  or  approximately  $2  a  month), 
they  are  crowded  witli  Catholic  and  non  Catholic  children,  including 
children  of  practicijig  Moslems.  They  are  patronized  by  rich  and  poor 
Guineans  alike,  and  there  is  some  element  of  support  for  them  in 
prcfei’cnce  to  the  public  schools. 

The  closing  of  ])rivate  schools  did  not  affect  the  one  Protestant 
school,  which  has  l)oon  operated  by  the  Christian  Missionai-y  Alliance 
of  New  York  at  Mamou  since  the  1920’s  fo  •  children  of  missionaries 
and  which  never  accepted  Guinean  children.  In  19G1  it  had  5  teachers 
and  about  GO  children  in  ten  grades.  This  school,  and  those  run  for 
(he  children  of  Guiiiean  and  foreign  employees  at  the  Fria  combine, 
appeared  to  be  viewed  as  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Na- 
( ional  Educal  ion. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE 

Seen  in  the  context  of  national  aims,  Guinean  education  has  impor¬ 
tance  of  .several  kinds.  It  is  primarily  important  in  its  own  right  as 
the  means  (o  the  material  i)rosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
ilirough  the  develo])ment  of  the  laiowledge  and  skills  the  country 
needs,  especially  in  science  and  technology.  Here  the  government 
must  fight  a  widespread  prejudice  against  manual  labor  and  industrial 
work  in  general.  This  prejudice  is  often  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  French  education,  hut  is  in  fact  a  traditional  African  one. 

Education  is  also  important  for  its  propaganda  value.  It  has  long 
commanded  respect  and  even  reverence  as  the  source  of  power  and 
])restige,  and  its  outward  a])])earances — numuei's  of  classes,  teachers  or 
diplomas — are  potent  symbols.  Hence  oflicial  educational  programs 
are  cahndated  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  people  and  their  ful- 
lillment  is  as  iinpoi'tant  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  morale  as 
from  that  of  education;  here  it  may  well  happen  that  quality  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  (oqTianly  (o  meet  published  targets. 

Education  is  important,  thirdly,  as  an  explicit  political  instrument, 
and  no  secret  is  made  of  this  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  vchether  po¬ 
litical  influence  affects  the  selection  of  students  and  teachers,  but  it 
does  not  do  so  iii  (Iseory.  ^fany  teachers  clearly  have,  political  duties, 
and  secondary  scliool  princi])a1s  may  have  high  standing  in  the  party 
and  in  local  administration,  but  in  a  country  with  so  small  an  educated 
elite  this  kind  of  importance  could  bo  expected  to  follow  on  their  pro¬ 
fessional  status  if  it  did  not  ]u’eccdc  it  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 
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For  the  lirst  (liroe  y(':ii-s  of  iii(l(!|)('iid('ii<‘(‘  iIkmc,  was  no  explicoL  po- 
lit.ical  iiisf.nicfioii  in  scliools;  this  was  lefL  to  the  local  student,  hrani-hes 
{souH-c<»u'dc.s  acolaircs)  of  the  African  Democratic  Youth  Jhdl}^  (La 
Jeuuesse  dii  jhisseinblenient  Democratique  Africniii — JlvDA),  which 
has  a  special  department  (Eleves  et  Etudiants)  dealing  with  school 
ami  university  students.  \Ycehl3'  meetings  were  attended  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  most  students,  although  membership  did  not  apjjcar  to  he 
com])ulsory  or  universal. 

Jlowever,  the  President’s  otlicial  visit  to  (.'onakry  schools  in  March 
19(11  revealed  widespread  ignorama'  and  inisinformation  on  j)olitical 
and  social  matters  among  the  students,  and  it  was  later  ordained  that 
from  the  !>eginning  of  the  school  year  in  October  1901  courses  of  ])o- 
litical  and  civic  instruction  would  be  given  in  all  secondary  schools. 
Advance  conrses  held  in  the  summer  vacation  co'  ered  party  and  gov¬ 
ernment  structure,  the  constitution,  foreign  policy,  the  youth  and  hihoi' 
movements,  financial  oi’ganizat  ion  and  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

The  choice  of  foreign  languages  to  be  taught  in  schools  also  has  im- 
l^ortance.  Emancipation  from  French  culture  is  clearly  hindered  by 
the,  !iece.ssity  of  using  the  French  langinige,  but,  wherever  possible, 
it  has  been  assi.sted  by  using  non-French  sources  of  French  teaching 
and  by  teaching  other  languages.  English  is  taught  as  the  ofiicial  sec¬ 
ond  language,  partly  to  provide  an  alternative  access  route  to  Western 
culture,  and  afl'airs  and  ))artly  to  enable  Guineans  to  talk  directly  to 
English-speaking  Africans  in  "West  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Vernac¬ 
ular  languages  are  being  ta\ight  for  the  lirst  time,  appaiently  to  intro¬ 
duce  all  Guineans  to  a  vernacular  other  than  their  own.  While  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  three  main  indigenous  languages  should  pro¬ 
mote.  Guinean  unity,  the  choice  of  one  of  them  as  the  national  lan¬ 
guage, — a  proposal  ^Yhich  has  also  been  discussed — would  certainly 
have,  the  op])Osi(e  ell'ect  of  arousing  oirn-ially  nonexistent  enthnic 
ii\alries. 

I'lu-  mo'^i  original  use  of  edm  ation  io  iutiiier  riatinmil  unity  has 
been  the  Intentional  movemeni  of  seoondiiry  .students  from  one  region 
of  the  cotintiw’  to  riiiother.  This  was  probalily  intended  to  break  nar¬ 
row'  regional  and  ethnic  loyalties  and  to  rejdace  them  among  students 
with  a  feeling  of  Guinean  nationhood  and  ])i’ide  in  their  meinbershiii 
ill  a  relatively  snuill  future  elite. 

This  jHilicy  seems  successful  in  that,  with  the  helij  of  the  all-iiii- 
portant  French  langnage,  students  lose  theii  regional  limitations  by 
forming  ties  with  students  from  other  region.'.  And.  while  there  c.ni 
yet  he  no  concept  of  a  national  “.student  body"  with  a  .seqrarate  voice, 
school  children  in  general  form  a.  distinct  and  coherent  group.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  June  19()1,  the.  iMinister  of  Education  reprimanded  Conakry 
secondary  students  for  “ethnic  groupings,  the  consequences  of  an  old 
regional ist  s))irit,”  though  the  causes  of  this  censure  are  not  known. 
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CHAPTER  10 


RELIGION 

The  Const itul ion  alliniis  tliat  tlie  Kepiiblic  is  “based  on  llie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  freedom  of  religion,  aiul  social  justice.”  Freedom 
of  religion  is  “assured  to  all  citizens  by  the  secular  character  of  schools 
and  tlie  state.” 

Almost  2,000,000  of  the  country's  2,SoO,000  people  \vould  probably 
identify'  tbcinselves  as  Moslems  and  .some  2.’!, 000  to  30,000  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  rest  are  animists,  sometimes  referred  to  a.s  fetishi.sts  or 
simply  pagans. 

Islam  wa.s  first  carried  into  "West  Africa  by  Xorth  African  Moslem 
traders  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  quickly  became  the  principal 
religion  of  traders  and  ruling  groups,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  ceut\iries  that  it  acquired  a  broad  and  popular 
base-  though  the  inq)etu.s  provided  by  the  e.stablishment  of  Mo.dem  theo¬ 
cratic  states.  In  the  twentieth  century,  its  growth  was  encouraged  by 
French  colonial  administrators  during  a  period  of  antagonism  to  the 
Catiiolic  hierarchy  in  Frencli  government  circles  (see  eh.  2,  Historical 
Setting ;  ch.  9,  Education) . 

Christian  contacts  witl>  AVest  Africa  go  back  to  the  European 
settlements  established  in  coastal  areas  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
ceiduries.  Guinea,  howcvei-,  was  not  an  important  focus  of  European 
attention.  The  first  permanent  missiojis  were  not  established  until 
the  late  nineteenth  century;  others  gradually  followed  as  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  brought  under  French  control. 

The  ^rosleni  community  embraces  almost  all  members  of  the  three 
major  ethnic  groups — the  Fonlah  of  the  Fontii  Djallon,  the  Alalinke 
of  Upper  Guinea,  and  the  Soussou  of  Lower  Guinea — and  also  includes 
importiint  segments  of  other  groups  in  Lower  Guinea  and  the  Forest 
Legion.  Animism  prevails  among  the  majority  of  forest  peoples  and 
many  of  the  coastal  liaga. 

Idle  Christian  community,  overwhelmingly  Loman  Catholic,  is  con¬ 
centrated  mainly  in  the  Hoke,  Lofl'a,  (Mnakiw  and  other  areas  of  Lower 
(luinea  with  perhaps  a  third  of  the  total  scattered  throughout  Tapper 
Guinea:  smaller  concentrations  are  found  in  the  Forest  Region  (see 
ch.  4.  Ethnic  Groups  and  Tianguages).  Protestants — numbering  2,00tl 
at  most  and  perhaps  no  more  than  1,000 — include  an  Anglican  com- 
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iimnity  on  the  lies  de  Los  ami  seatteretl  converts  of  the  few  American 
missionary  establishments. 

Whatever  their  formal  religious  affiliation,  Guineans  see  them¬ 
selves  iis  living  in  intimate  association  with  the  supernatural  world. 
Despite  important  changes  affecting  the  individual  and  society,  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  and  the  family  to  the  supernatural 
continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  daily  life  of  the  commimity. 
Birth  and  naming  ceremonies,  rites  marking  adult  status,  and  the 
rituals  which  accompany  marriage  and  death  almost  always  require 
the  mediation  of  a  priest,  a  moslem  functionary  or  an  animist  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Adherents  of  the  Islam  and  Christian  religions,  in  urban  as  well  as 
rural  areas,  h.ave  not  entirely  renounced  their  commitments  to  the 
ancestral  and  nature  cults,  but  have  attempted  instead  to  fit  them 
into  the  framework  of  their  adoptive  religion.  Only  a  few  have 
managed  to  dissociate  themselves  fully  from  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  indigenous  animism.  These  include  some  of  the  aristocratic 
long-Islaniized  Foulah  families  in  the  Fouta  Djallon  and  their 
Malinkc  counter])arts  in  the  Kankan  area  and  a  few  of  the  long- 
established  Catholic  families  in  Boffa,  Boke  and  Conakry. 

Tn  Guinea,  Islam  has  Ix'en  more  receptive  to  animist  admi.xtures  than 
has  Christianity,  and  this  has  ])robably  l>een  a  contributing  factor  in 
its  ability  to  attract  a  great  number  of  adherents.  Indigenous  social 
and  religious  pnictices.  which  are  frequently  compatible  with  or 
adaptable  to  Islam,  may  lie  beyond  the  area  of  compromise  for 
Christianity — particularly  ])olygamy  and  other  practices  which  center 
around  marriage. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  tended  to  create  an  image  of 
Islam  as  a  native  religion  and  Chritianity  as  an  alien  import.  Most 
inqiortant  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  the  agents  of  Islam  have 
been  e.xclusively  African  and  specilically  Guinean.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  men  who  have  been  born  and  raised  in  the  same  communities  in 
which  tli<‘y  marry,  raise  families  and  provide  religious  models  for 
their  fellows. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  encumbered  by  its  association 
with  white.  Western  Furo])eans  in  general  and  French  coloiiiali.sm  in 
particular.  Of  the  8“)  to  00  Catholic  priests  in  the  country,  for 
exami)le,  oidy  I  or  5  aie  Guineans,  whereas  the  rest  are  French. 
These,  like  the  few  Protestant  missionaries,  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens  however  closely  they  may  trv’  to  involve  themselves  in 
community  life. 

The  non-African  character  of  Catholic  clergy  became  a  major  issue 
in  the  relationship  l)etween  the  Church  and  the  state  in  1901.  This 
was  highlighted  by  the  expulsion  in  August  of  Monsignor  de  Milleville, 
and  Archbishop  of  Conakry,  after  he  had  engaged  in  a  public  exchange 
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v  ith  the  govcriiiiKMit.  in  foniUH  t  ion  willi  the  n;it  iniializiition  of  the 
seliools  iviul  the  policy  of  Africanizing  the  Church.  During  tlie  course 
c>f  this  cojitrovei’sy,  important  party  and  goveniinent  leaders — at  least 
one  of  tlieni  a  (''atholic — repeatedly  denounced  the  Guinean  Church 
hierarch3^  The  cross,  they  said,  came  to  Guinea  as  companion  of  the 
sword.  The  clergy  were  condemned  as  long-time  agents  of  French 
colonialism  and  as  jn’actitioners  of  racial  discrimination  who  supported 
the  opposition  in  the  country’s  struggle  for  indepeTrdence. 

The  relationship  of  the  state  to  Islam  and  animism  is  considerably 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  neither  Islam  nor  animism  is  any  longer 
supported  by  an  eti’ectivo,  formal  organization.  Government  and 
party  spokesmen  periodically  denounce  some  of  the  Moslem  officials 
who  are  active  in  village  councils  as  “fakes.”  There  is  also  a  cam¬ 
paign  under  way  to  discourage  the  sale  of  gris-grls  (amulets  and 
magic  charms).  Fxc<‘pt  for  such  actions,  however,  the  government 
has  not  taken  a  inihlic  iio^jitioii  against  the  traditional  practices  of 
these  religions. 

In  aivas  of  religious  activity  which  pose  no  threat  to  its  exercise 
of  full  power,  or  which  pro\  ide  an  opportunity  to  extend  its  power, 
tlu‘  government  is  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  identify  itself  Avith  the 
Moslem  majority.  The  construction  of  mosques,  for  example,  is 
exiilicitly  provided  for  in  the  Three-Year  Plan.  In  1961,  when  some 
S.'O  Guineans  made  a  summer  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  fii’st  contingent 
to  return  was  formally  greeted  with  great  fanfare  at  the  airport  by 
several  government,  dignitaries  of  ministerial  rank.  NeAVseasts  and 
acenmpanying  ])ress  reports  on  the  front  page  of  the  official  newspaper, 
IloroycK  gave  detailed  accounts  of  the  reception  and  carefully  noted 
I  liat  nine  of  the  ])ilgrims  AAere  top-ranking  members  of  the  gOA’ei'nment. 
'riiese  included  :  Sinkonn  Kaba.  Minister  of  Interior  and  Regional  and 
Local  Administration:  Ambassador  Telli  Diallo,  Guinea’s  Permanent 
Reiu-esentativo  to  the  United  Xat  ions:  and  Habib  Tall,  Vice  President 
of  tlie  Xational  Assembly. 

Animist  institutions,  such  as  the  secret,  societies  or  mystery  cult.s, 
no  longer  i)lay  an  important  role  in  community  life.  Their  educa¬ 
tional,  ])<)lice.  mutual-aid  and  other  functions  haA'e  largly  been  taken 
over  l  y  the  government  and  the  agencies  of  Islam  and  Cliristianity. 
WhatcA'er  jnestige  they  retain  can  only  diminish  Avith  time  as  the 
local  comnninities  are  increasingly  brought  into  the  orbit  of  the 
national  state. 

ISLAM 

Islam  is  a  nniA'ersal,  monotheistic,  revealed  religion  founded  in  the 
seventh  century  A.D.  by  the  Prophet  Mohammed.  The  sacred  book, 
the.  Koran,  comprises  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  Prophet.  The 
Tfadith  (Arabic,  tradition)  records  his  noninspired  sayings  and  actions 
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:ui(l  lliose  of  flic  oriiriiial  (‘oininiiiiitv  of  believers.  Tof^ether  they 
inake  up  tlie  core  of  Moslem  belief.  Associated  with  them  are  a 
large  body  of  inler[)re(ive  coiniiieiitaries  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
Islamic  canoJi  law  (ISbaria),  of  which  there  are  four  schools.  In 
(Juinea,  as  in  West  Africa  generally,  ^Moslems  belong  to  the  Sunnite 
sect,  the  largest  branch  of  Islam,  and  recognize  only  the  Malikite 
version  of  the  Sharia. 

Islam  was  first  introduced  into  We.^^t  Africa  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  became  the  princijial  religion  of  the  ruling  tribal  groups  and  of 
the  traders  and  other  townsmen  in  the  negro  kingdoms.  The  great 
ma.ss  of  rural  agriculturalists,  however,  remained  largely  untouched. 
It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Islamic  theocratic  state  iii 
West  Africa  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  that  Islam 
began  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  populai-  I'eligion  (see  cli.  2,  Histor¬ 
ical  Setting). 

At  first  through  conquest,  then  by  its  own  momentum,  Islam  was 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  Gnlneans.  Its  development  has  been 
favored  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  organized  church  and  requires  no 
formal  adherence  to  an  elaborate  system  of  dogma  or  Ixilief.  The 
typical  ^■illager  can  join  the  commmiity  of  believers  without  serioudy 
compromising  the  external  aspi'cts  of  his  traditional  way  of  life. 

Prayer,  fasting,  alms,  pilgrimage  and  the  profession  of  faith  con¬ 
stitute  the  Five  Pillars  of  Islam — the  basic  duties  of  Moslems  every- 
where.  Tlie  fundamental  tenet  is  the  ])ublic  profession  of  faith 
( Arabic,  .s7n//n/(^/o  )  ;  “Tl.ere  is  no  God  but  God  (Allah)  and  Mohammed 
is  llis  prophet.’’  This  is  normally  abbi-eviated  in  "West  Africa  to 
■•'fhere  is  no  God  but  God,"  and.  for  some  Moslems,  the  declaration  is 
their  only  formal  observance. 

l\roslenis  are  enjoined  to  pray  live  times  a  day :  at  dawn,  twice  in  the 
afternoon,  at  dusk,  and  later  in  the  evening.  Prayer  consists  of 
n'citations  from  the  Koran  accompanied  by  a  series  of  prescribed  body 
movements  oriented  toward  Mecca.  Ivitnal  washing  preceding  prayers 
is  usually  pei-functorv  in  Guinea,  but  I’emains  an  important  ]iart  of  the 
ritual.  Only  the  very  pious  and  vai’ions  religious  odicials  normally 
jierform  the  daily  prayers.  These  include  the  leader  (Arabic,  hnam). 
teachers  or  generally  leaimed  lucn  {harnmol'os)  and  several  other 
variously  titled  otliciah,  such  as  those  qualified  ^o  interpret  canon  law 
or  to  adjudicate  trouble  casec.  iMid-day  prayei’s  on  Friday  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  othei’s  and  are  eveiwwhere  well  attended, 
especially  by  the  older  men  of  the  community.  Among  the  Foulah. 
the  F riday  service  typically  concludes  with  a  sermon  (Arabic,  Jchufha) 
which  is  tlien  translated  into  Fouhah. 

Gommunal  prayer  is  held  at  the  mosque  under  the  leadership  of  the 
hnani.  Among  the  Foulah,  the  mosque  is  normally  a  round  hut  which 
looks  like  an  oialinary  dwelling.  It  is  traditionally  the  center  of 
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si'ciilar  as  well  as  roli^ioiis  act  ivil  i(>s  of  tlio  parisli  (Foulali,  'laiHldi). 
'i’lio.  (lisliiicfivc  and  iiii[)osiii<;  mosques  fairiiliar  in  Um  Middle  East  are 
absent,  and  in  \'illac;es  and  small  towns,  the  mosque  may  consist  of 
no  more  than  a  spexaal  area  marked  off  by  stones  or  a  low  wall. 

Women  arc  excluded  from  the.  mosque,  with  the  of;easional  exception 
of  the  aged.  Iji  the  Fouta  Djallon  an^a,  however,  they  arc  sometinu'S 
permitted  to  listen  in  on  Friday  prayin’  from  a  sejiaratc  hut  or  enclo¬ 
sure  near  ( he  mosipie. 

'J'he  requirement  for  fasting  is  commonly  observed.  It  is  abstention 
from  all  food,  drink,  and  worldly  pleasures  between  dawn  and  dusk 
of  each  day  of  the  month  of  Kamadan,  the  ninth  month  in  the  Moslem 
lunar  calendar;  in  Malinke  this  month  is  called  ihc  moon  of  depriva¬ 
tion  (sviikalo) .  During  R-amadan  religions  practices  arc  more  strictly 
ob.served  than  at  any  other  lime,  ami  the  mo.sques  are  ger.erally 
crowded  with  men  who  ni'glect  weekday  prayer  at  most  other  times  of 
tli<*  yeisr  Duily  j.fayer  i  iIikiu’W'i  I  ivgiil'trt'i-  on  i  wi,  ellmr  eva¬ 

sions — the  festival  Avhich  marks  ihc  end  of  Ramadan  (Arabic,  id  al- 
fitf;  Malinke  HvrJcaro  sail;  Foulah  jvhle  t^iimcnje)  and  the  (Ireat 
h'o»tlvijl  ,  \jvd>b*,  id  iJ-(i  JJili  •  Alii  *i  Fiojji'xli^  i'n/.'/M  li 

which  falls  on  the  lent h  day  of  the  t  welfih  month.  I'he  Great  Festival 
is  ])opularly  known  as  t(th(i.dci. 

Each  festival  lasts  two  or  (hree  days  and  is  marked  by  feasting, 
visiting  and  gift -giving,  especially  to  children,  ."'trict  ^^oslem^  gen¬ 
erally  frown  on  the  parades  and  night-long  drumming  and  dancing 
which  are,  conspicuous  elements  of  the  celelu'ai ions  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan.  During  the.  Great  Festival  mori*  limi'  is  gi\(m  over  to  rest 
and  quiet  visiting. 

Other  festivals,  such  tis  MohamnuHrs  birthday  (twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month)  and  thes  commemonuion  of  the  Prophet's  visit  to  the 
seven  heavens  and  the  seven  hells  ( I  weiUy-sixth  day  of  the  tliird 
month),  are  less  widt'ly  celebr.ited.  In  the  Foma  Djidlon.  however, 
men  who  are  especially  ])ious  and  learned  may  fast.  ]iray  ;ind  recite 
poet  ry  in  F onhih  in  ob.serx  ance  of  these  occ’isiotis. 

Formal  tdmsgiving  has  not  been  instil nrionalized  in  Guinea  as  in 
the  Middle  East  and  jilays  only  a  minor  role  in  Dfoslem  religions  life. 
In  the  theocr.’Uic  state  established  by  the  Fonlah.  the  obligation  to 
give,  alms  was  identified  with  one's  duty  to  pay  taxes.  iMore  recently, 
almsgiving  has  been  tissocialed  with  jieriodic  contributions  to  support 
the  local  school  teacher  or  i^rayer  leader  or  for  maintenance  of  the 
mosque  ( sei*  ch.  0.  Education). 

The  pilgrimage  to  ^fecca  (Arabic,  hn}))  is  more  an  ideal  goal  than 
a  lu’.’ictical  possibility  for  mo.st  [teople.  The  arduous  trek  acro.ss  the 
coni  inent  or  the  loitg  and  expimsive  .sea  route  has  been  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  air  travel,  but  only  a  relatively  few  have  the  means  to 
make  I  he  I  rip.  Those  who  do  are  mainly  elderly  ]ieople  who  come  from 
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families  long  Islamized.  The  title  al-haji,  borne  by  the  returned  pil¬ 
grim,  is  respected  but  confers  no  special  privileges. 

In  the  pi-ocess  of  being  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  Guineans, 
Islam  has  undergone  important  changes.  Each  individual  or  each 
community  has,  wherever  possible,  shaped  it  to  fit  special  needs.  Even 
among  the  Foulah  and  Malinke — more  deeply  Islamized  than  other 
ethnic  grotips — local  animist  practices  and  beliefs  have  not  entirely 
disappeared,  iind  Islam  takes  on  a  West  African  and  specifically  lociil 
quality. 

In  large,  part  the  success  of  Islam  in  gaining  converts  has  been  in 
its  ability  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  beliefs  and  practices.  In 
the  process  of  accommodation,  however,  the.  prc-Islamic  animist  base 
is  also  changed.  The  result  is,  in  varying  proportions,  a  Moslem- 
animist  sjmthesis  which  is  increasingly  becoming  the  characteristic 
feature  of  religions  belief  and  practice  in  Guinea. 

In  sev(Mal  important  instances,  as  in  the  acceptance  of  polygamy 
and  hride-])ricc,  Islamic,  law  clearly  fils  animist  traditions  and  requires 
no  important  change  in  ;ittitiide  or  practice  of  either  system  (see  ch. 
d,  Family).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  two  s^^stems  are 
snfliciently  far  apart  to  require  a  shift  in  one  or  both. 

Giremneision,  for  example,  is  sanctioned  both  by  animist  cults  and 
by  Islam.  In  animism,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  ritual ;  in  Islam  it  is 
a  strong,  unvarying  c,u.stom  but  lacks  any  siipeimatural  sanction. 
Among  those,  with  a  Moslem  orientation,  circumcision  tends  to  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  takes  on  the  added  quality  of  a 
])uri(icat ion  rite.  Furthermore,  although  Islam  encourages  early 
circumcision — on  the  seventh  day,  fortieth  day,  or  seventh  year — most 
Gninean  groups  delay  it  until  puberty  or  later,  and  it  retains  much  of 
its  former  significance  as  an  initiatoiw  rite. 

Other  animi.rt  ])ractices  are  preserved  and  given  Islamic  respect¬ 
ability.  A  ]n-e-Islamic  Malinke  taboo  against  cutting  down  a  certain 
\ariety  of  tamarind  (fia-nan)  persists,  but  it  is  now  explained  by  a 
reworked  legend  whicli  holds  that  this  tree  ]novided  shade  for  tlie 
l’ro]diet  when  he  prayed.  Similarly,  an  old  taboo  against  eating 
monkeys — obseiwed  by  certain  coastal  groups — is  now  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  monkeys  were  once  people  who  had  to  be  punished  for 
\  iolating  Friday  prayers. 

Islamic  belief  ami  practices  are  also  resha])ed  to  fit  the  animist 
context.  Most  Moslems  observe  the  injunction  against  eating  pork, 
but  the  animist -oriented  do  so  in  the  belief  that  a  pig  once  befriended 
Alohammed:  the  pig  is  therefore  sacred  rather  than,  as  to  the  more 
traditionalist  Aloslem,  unclean. 

In  general,  traditional  animist  practices  have  been  retained  but 
reinterpreted  and  fitted,  however  loosely,  into  an  Islamic  framework, 
I'.articularly  in  regard  to  specific  religioits  and  magic  practices.  Islam 
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coiuleiims  the  worship  of  spirits  or  spirit-forces,  for  example,  hut  docs 
not  condemn  belief  in  them.  Indeed,  Islamic  tradition  in  Guinea  gi\  cs 
explicit  recognition  to  a  host  of  angels  and  'finn  (Arabic,  terrestrial 
spirits)  wliich  fi’eqneutly  become  counterparts  of,  or  are  identihcd 
with,  specific  animist  deities.  In  the  same  manner,  Allah  is  frequent  !y 
identified  with  the  creator-gods  of  the  dill'ereut  animist  communitic's. 

At  both  ends  of  the  Moslem-animist  spectrum,  man  continues  to 
recognize  the  spirit  world  through  ritual  prayer  and  sacrifice.  But  the 
more  Moslem  he  is,  the  more  he  sees  himself  as  worshipping  Allah 
while  seeking  only  to  control  or  bargain  with  the  lesser  spirits. 

ANIMISM 

Animism  is  not  an  organized  body  of  relig^ious  beliefs  but  a  highly 
varied  set  of  assumptions  about  supernatural  powers  and  ancestral 
spirits.  Each  local  animist  group  has  its  own  pantheon  of  spii'its  or 
deities,  its  own  body  of  ritual  for  dealing  with  them  and  its  own 
explanatory  mythology. 

In  the  animist  view,  everything  in  the  world — animate  or  inani¬ 
mate,  living  or  dead—  has  its  own  soul  or  spirit  (Mulinke,  mjcnaa) 
whose  existence  is  independent  of  its  material  form.  Nyama  is  not  a 
diffuse  and  impersonal  spirit;  it  is  distinct  and  personal,  a  property 
of  concrete  objects  and  specific  phenomena.  There  is  a  nyama  for 
each  tree,  but  not  for  trees  generally;  one  for  each  man,  hut  not  for 
mankind.  Each  distinct  plot  of  giomul  has  its  nyama.  as  does  every 
rock  or  rain  cloud,  and  every  growing  thing.  Each  object  or  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  informed  with  a  will,  a  personality  and  a  distinctiveness 
all  its  own. 

To  the  animist,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  integral  parts 
of  the  world  he  lives  in.  There  is  daily,  continuous  evidence  of  the 
spirit  world.  The  gods  are  not  distant,  strange  and  inaccessible; 
they  are  everywhere  part  of  one’s  immediate  surroundings,  familiar 
and  even  commonplace  beings  whose  continuous  interaction  with 
man  contributes  importantly  to  the  texture  of  daily  life. 

The  Cult 

Religion  centers  on  ritual  through  which  the  community  attempts 
to  bring  about  or  maintain  a  desiiable  relationship  with  the  super¬ 
natural.  The  most  important  s]ui-it  forces  are  those  of  founding 
ance.stors  and  of  natural  ])henomena  associated  with  ance.stral  land. 
The  principal  res])onsibility  for  dealing  witii  them  rests  with  the 
family  or  lineage.  They  are  not  only  objects  of  the  family  cult,  but 
they  are  themselves  considered  members  of  the  family,  whether  they 
are  the  nyama  of  men  or  of  things. 

The  ancestral  cult  of  the  local  kin  group  is  generally  the  most  im¬ 
portant  religious  unit  of  a  community.  The  head  of  the  family  or 
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Iiii(‘ii<*v  is  also  i(s  ciiicl'  priest.  ]!(■  alono,  lias  the  ri/j^lit  to  coinmniiieafe 
witli  the  nyanni  of  the  ancestors,  and  he  does  so  on  bolialf  of  all  the 
nieinhei's  of  llie  i^roii])  (sei'  <-li.  fi.  Family).  'Fo  he  successful,  evei'v 
nudertakiu”'  of  the  cjroii])  cleai'iuL;'  the  land,  sowing,  i’ea])ing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  house-hnilding — mpiires  the  previous  eousent  and  good  will  of 
the  deitie.s  concerned,  eacli  of  which  must  be  ap])roached  through 
iinocat ion,  sacrifice,  prayei-  or  oilier  approjiriate  ritual. 

Family  rite.s  are  usually  carried  out  at  sites  where  the  deities  are 
thought  to  reside.  The  sacrifice  to  an  ancestor  may  be  conducted  in 
the  cimtei'  cif  the  family  compound  or  in  the  house  in  which  he  died 
or  was  buried.  A  sacrifice  to  \\\c^nyaiiui,  of  ancestral  land  is  conducted 
in  ih<‘  field  itself  or  al  a  di.stinctive  I’ock  or  free  close  by.  A  particu¬ 
lar  spot  on  a  river  bank  or  a  place  struck  by  lightning  are  likely  resi¬ 
dences  of  nature  deities.  'Fhe  nymn'.i  of  land,  water  and  other  major 
plicnoinena  are  .-ometimes  repre.-enied,  indii'ectly  a.nd  hy  extension, 
by  olijects  which  normally  aiipear  in  clo.se  association  with  them, 
'rims,  an  animal  may  share  the  jiower  and  saci’ed  character  of  the 
forest  or  river  in  which  it  lives,  or  a  rock  may  come  to  symbolize  the 
in/miiii  of  the  field  which  snrronnd.s  it. 

'riie  |)articnlar  form  of  the  ritual  depends  on  the  deify  involved  and 
on  what  wantial  from  him.  The  iin  ocafion  may  follow  one  of  .-ev- 
er.il  formnhw:  the  sacrificial  \  iciim  may  he  a  cow.  sheep,  goat.  dog. 
chicken  or  even  an  egg:  .and  the  offering  itself  may  be  a  piece  of  fle.sh, 
or  some  blood,  hair,  skin  or  other  part  of  the  animal.  Palm  wine, 
millet  beer  or  other  fermented  drinks  are  common  libations.  The 
altar  may  lie  a  small  clay  table,  a  flat  stone,  a  conical  clay  tuomid. 
a  tree  or  tree  stum])  or  simply  a  designated  area  of  gronnd.  A  bowl 
is  always  nlrmt'd  on  the  altai'  to  receive  the  offering  or  libation. 

Otdy  rarely  is  then'  a  need  or  desire  to  make  a  statuette  oi‘  other 
dii'oct  repre.-enlation  of  mountains,  rivi'rs  m-  other  natural  forms. 
.Vncc.-iral  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rejiresetited  in  tangible  form 
liy  a  wide  variety  of  objt'cts:  sni.all  statues,  generally  made  of  wood 
or  clay  bur  occasionally  of  stone  or  metal:  personal  po.'.sessions.  sneb 
as  a  drum  or  some  other  item  owned  liy  the  ancestor  during  his  life¬ 
time:  and  hones  or  other  relics  of  ilie  decea.sed.  The  relationship  of 
such  objects  ('Afalinkc.  hoU)  to  the  sjiirit  forces  with  which  tliey  are 
a.ssociated  may  vary  from  grouji  to  grouji  or  from  jterson  to  jierson. 
Tn  theory,  the  di.'-tinct ion  lietween  l>nli  and  iiyiimn  is  dear:  in  ju'actice. 
the  symbol  tends  to  become  confused  with  what  is  symbolizes. 

fn  addition  to  general  jiart icijiat ion  in  ancestral  cults,  the  men  of 
a  community-  -and  sometimes  the  women— inav  belong  to  mvsterv 
ciilt^,  the  so-called  secret  socieiies.  The  best  known  are  the  Poro 
society  for  men  and  the  Sande  society  for  women  which  are  most 
active  in  the  southern  and  coastal  areas  of  the  coiinirx'.  ^^end)ership 
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is  by  iiiit  intion  riillu*!'  lliaii  birlli,  ami  llie  same  (--iilt.  may  liave  incinbei  s 
ill  scM’eral  dillVi’cnt  comniuiiities. 

'J'ypioally,  tlio  cult  object  is  an  nnimal  or  nature  spirit.  Each  cult 
lias  its  own  sanctuary  ("cnevally  a  grove,  or  a  clearing  in  the  bush), 
altars  and  other  ritual  paraphernalia.  Members  of  particular  culls 
may  be  identified  by  characteristic  tattoos,  dres.s,  dance  steps,  songs, 
.secret  passwords,  eniblcnis  or  other  special  feature.  Initiation  into 
a  mystery  cult  or  secret  society  ordinarily  takes  place  at  piilierty  and 
normally  involves  some  form  of  bodily  mnltilation — esjiecially  cir- 
cuinsion  or,  for  v.-omen,  excision — and  a  period  of  instruction  in  the 
lore  and  Avays  of  the  cult  and  the  community  (see  ch.  9,  Education). 
iNren  and  womeirs  societies  are  usually  separate,  and  each  is  secret  with, 
resiiect  to  members  of  the  opposite  sox  and  nninitiateil  children.  Tlie 
identity  of  the  oflicials  of  the  society  is  known  only  to  the  init  iati'S  and 
sometimes  not  to  all  of  tliern.  'When  appearing  in  theii’  olllcial  capaci¬ 
ties  the  oflicei’s  weui‘  masks  which  vojn'oscni  the  cnti  object.  .Such 
masks  are  among  the  mosf  sacred  and  carefully  tended  ritual  objecis 
in  the  community. 

'I’lie  chief  executives  of  the  societies  usually  are  senior  iiersons  in 
ihe  cemmunitj^  and  frerpiently  they  arc  also  members  of  tlie  council 
of  elders.  Some  secret  societies,  es])ecially  in  the  Forest  Ilegion  and 
along  the  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberian  borders,  have  been  sufficiently 
liowerfnl  to  exercise  an  important  voice, — and  occasionally  a  con- 
trollingone — in  local  affairs  (see  ch. Social  Structure). 

The  Individual 

.\nce  St  ral  amlmydeiy  cultsaim  ])rincipally  at  the  collective  .seiairitv 
and  general  well-being  of  the  group.  In  a  wide  range  of  personal 
mattcu-s.  an  individual  must  look  out  for  himself  and  th.e  members  of 
his  immediate  family  hy  establi-shiinx  a  favorable  persona!  relation- 
.-Iiip  with  the  spirit  world.  Nothing  hajipens  of  itself:  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  acci<lent.  Eer.<onal  fortune  or  niisfortime,  the  failure 
or  success  of  an  cm erpiu.<e.  the  coni  raci  ion  and  course  of  a  disease,  all 
come  ahoul  through  the  action  of  the  spirit  forces  of  the  universe. 

In  lai'ge  ])art  these  forces  aiv  amenable  to  manipnlaiion  by  hnmans 
who  may  use  them  for  good  or  ill.  The  man  who  wants  to  ge:  alone: 
must  deal  with  them,  eiiher  directly  or  with  the  help  of  a  \arieiy  of 
])er-ons  who  have  special  knowledge  or  special  jiower  in  such  matters. 
Perha])s  the.  greatest  threat  to  the  individttal  comes  from  witches  or 
sorcerer.s- men  and  women  endowed  with  the  ]iower.  ])erh:i])s  nti- 
(  onscions  and  involuntary,  of  directing  sickness,  death  or  other  mi--- 
fortnnes  toward  others.  'I'rial  by  ordeal  is  otie  of  the  jnunciiuil 
techniqties  for  identifying  sorcerers,  but  even  rumor  or  sitspicion  is 
freqitently  sufficient  to  indict  a  ])erson  of  sorcery  and  oximse  him  to 
the.  wrath  of  the  community.  'Fite  detection  and  pntiishtnent  of  sor- 
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corers  is  froqiiciitly  left  to  one  of  the  local  mystery  cults.  More  often, 
however,  individuals  who  feel  threatened  defend  themselves  by  en¬ 
listing  the  aid  of  private  practitioners  of  the  occult. 

Almost  everyone  has  regular  I’econrse  to  diviners,  healers,  spell- 
casters,  makers  of  ])rotective  amulets  and  charms  or  other  specialists 
in  the  supernatural.  Each  jtractitioner  normally  has  his  own  way  of 
dealing  with  the  supernatural  and  is  apt  to  have  more-or-less  regular 
clients  who  hire  his  services  Avhenever  the  need  ai-ises.  Treated  on  a 
private,  individual  basis,  etich  case  must  be  separately  analyzed  and 
])re.scribed  for.  Thus,  in  addition  to  observing  the  taboos,  cult  ob¬ 
jects,  .sacrifices  and  othei-  rituals  of  his  ancestral  or  other  local  cult 
(which  are  fixed  by  custom  and  arc  uniform  for  all  members),  the 
individual  lives  with  a  whole  complex  of  personal  taboos,  sacred  ob¬ 
jects,  and  sacrificial  and  ritual  observances  Avhich  he  has  either  dis¬ 
covered  for  himself  or  which — more  often — have  been  pi’escribed  for 
him. 

CHRISTIANITY 

The  great  majority  of  the  25,000  or  00,000  Christians  are  Roman 
C’atholios.  The  e.stimated  1,000  or  2,000  Protestants  are  divided  among 
several  gi’oups  which,  with  one  exception,  are  affiliated  with  pax-ent 
churches  in  the  United  States.  Unlike  many  of  the  British  West 
African  countries,  in  (luinea  native  Afincan  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  without  foi’eign  affiliations  aio  negligible  or  nonexistent. 

At  any  given  time  there  were  probably  never  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  foreign  clergy  and  other  cluii’ch  pei’sonnel  iix  Guinea,  but  they 
had  an  impoilant  impact  on  Guinean  .society  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  relatively  modest  numlxer  of  individuals  they  converted.  In  their 
schools  and  by  example,  the  priests,  si.sters  and  brothei’S  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  orders,  principally  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  (Congregation  du 
fSaint-Esprit )  and  the  White  Fathers  (Societe  des  Missionaires 
d'Afrique),  along  with  Piotestant  missionaries  and  their  families, 
have  been  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  values,  techniques  and  mate¬ 
rial  cultui-e  of  Western  civilization  to  Guineans. 

.‘Schools  (tperated  by  the  Catholic  ordei’s  provided  a  jtrincipal  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  spread  of  the  Fi’ench  language,  and  thi’ough  the 
efi'orts  of  Protestant  gioups.  the  Bible  has  been  written  down  in  a 
number  of  local  languages,  providing  many  of  the  language  groups 
with  a  Western  alphalx*!  for  recoiding  their  own  speech  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups  and  Languagi‘s).  ^[any  ])re-independencc  native 
leaders  as  well  as  many  of  the  pi’esent  leaders  received  their  initial 
formal  training  in  mission  schools  (see  ch.  9,  Education). 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  this  foianal  influence  specifically 
directed  at  students  and  converts  have  been  the  moi’e  diffuse  and  less 
tangible  efTec(<--  on  commxmity  attitudes  bi’ought  about  thi-ough  tlie 


simple  i)res(^iice  of  the  mi.ssiomii'ies.  'riie\-  were  also  carriers  of  West- 
(‘I'li  culture  and  dispjeiisers  of  medical  care  and  general  welfare  as¬ 
sistance.  ('hanges  in  dress  from  near-nudity  or  traditional  styles  to 
W'estern  clothing  arc,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivities,  as  are  the  gradually  spreading  Western  ideas  of  personal 
and  community  hygiene.  Although  relatively  few  African  Christian 
families  have  adopted  monogamy  as  an  ideal,  this  aiid  other  Western 
standards  have  at  least  become  known  and  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  value  system  of  the  modern  nation  which  the 
goveianncnt  is  trying  to  create. 

Catholicksm 

Catholic  evangelization  began  in  1877  with  the  establishment  of 
the  (ii'st  ])crmanent  mission  at  Holla  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers. 

( Iriginall}’  Ciuireh  authority  ovc'r  the  territory  was  given  to  the  Ec- 
eiesiastical  Superior  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  1897  parts  of  the  Sierra 
IjCoih'  and  Senegambian  !v;issi<uis  were  joined  to  form  a  separate 
Ajxjstolic  Prefecture.  In  19‘10  the  Prefecture  was  elevated  to  a 
Vicariate,  but  the  A’Zcrekore  region  remained  an  administrative  de- 
l)endency  of  Pamako  (Mall)  until  1937. 

In  1955  the  Catholic  administrative  system  in  Guinea  was  divided 
into  ilu-ee  territori.ally  distinct  and  administratively  independent 
areas  tlie  Archdiocese  of  Conakry,  the  Apostolic  Pi-efecture  of  Kan- 
k-an  and  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  N'Zerekore.  Both  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Conakry  and  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  Kankan  have  been 
historically,  and  continue  to  be,  in  the  care  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers. 
A'Zerckore  is  administered  by  the  White  Fathers. 

'I'he  Archdiocese  of  Conakry,  which  includes  all  of  Lower  Guinea 
ami  much  of  the  Font  a  Djallon,  and  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  Kan- 
kan,  which  includes  all  of  Upper  Guinea,  parts  of  the  Fouta  Djallon 
a.nd  the  northern  half  of  the  Forest  Region,  are  roughly  equal  in  area. 
'Flic  A'Zerekore  Apostolic  Prefecture,  which  covers  the  southern  For¬ 
est  Region,  is  about  onc-thiid  as  large  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

At  the  end  of  19()0  the  Archdiocese  of  Conakry  had  15,474  baptized 
and  ])racticing  communicants,  33  ])riests  (3  of  whom  were  Guineans), 
'I'l  sisters  of  St.  Josepli  of  Chmy  (14  of  whom  were  Guineans)  and  2 
Guinean  novices  in  training.  Twenty-two  Guinean  students  were 
studying  as  junior  seminarian.-^,  and  one  senior  seminarian  was  study¬ 
ing  outside  the  country.  (Guinea  does  not  have  the  facilities  for 
|irovidiug  the  advanced  training  prerecpiisite  to  ordination.)  The 
Archdiocese  maintained  1(1  churches  and  chapels  open  to  the  public,  25 
.schools  for  some  5,000  students  and  G  charitable  institutions  vvhich 
housed  over  200  inmates. 

The  Archdiocese  maintains  1 2  mission  residences ;  Bofla  (established 
in  1877);  Bokc  (1897):  Coleah  (1954):  Conakry  (1890);  Conakiw 
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(1952)  ;  Dixiuii  (1924)  ;  Friii  (1950)  ;  Kutako  (1951)  ;  Kindia  (1908) ; 
i-<al>o  (1954);  Mainoii  (1918);  and  Oiirousa  (1912).  In  some  cases, 
subslalions  or  annexes  may  have  been  set  up  in  tliese  areas  before,  tlie 
formal  establisbnient  of  pcnnaneiit  mission  I'esidences. 

In  19()0  the  Aj)ostolic  Prefeelui-e  of  Kankan,  under  Monsipun- 
.Tean-Baptisle  ('oudray,  had  some  7.000  baptized  and  ])i'acticinfr  coin 
municants,  21  priests  (ineludiiio-  1  Guinean),  G  nonordained  brotliers 
tineludinu-  1  Guinean),  14  sislei's  (of  whom  wei-e  membei'S  of  tlie 
[Guinean]  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Guinea),  and  4  junior  seminai'ians 
studying  at  schools  in  Conakry.  Tlie  Prefecture  also  included  14 
churches,  19  schools  for  2,102  male  students  and  2  schools  for  97 
girls.  It  maintained  9  mission  residences;  Proadou  (established 
1902);  Pabadougou  (1940);  Faranah  (1948);  Guekedou  (1951): 
Kankan  (192.0);  Kenicran  (1939):  Kissidougou  (1958);  Mango 
( 1910)  ;  and  Siguiri  (1924). 

'Fhe  X7a“rekore  A])o.s(olic  Prefecture,  under  the  While  Fathers,  liad 
aliout  3,500  communicants  and  .‘>4  ])riests.  1  of  whom  was  apparently 
a  Guinean.  It  maintained  3.  chaialable  institutions,  17  scViools  for 
2..-)33  liovs,  and  7  schools  for  040  girls.  'J'luM’e  were  8  mission  resi¬ 


dences  thi-onghont  the  jirefcctnre. 

In  the  winter  of  19G0-G1  the  government  began  to  carry  out  its 
previously  announced  intention  to  nationalize  all  private  .schools,  be¬ 
ginning  with  schools o])erated  by  (he  Wliite  Fathers  in  the  X'Zerekore 
region  (see  eh.  9,  Education).  By  June  1901  some  40  Catholic  schools 
had  been  taken  over  l)v  the  government. 

In  duly,  at  a  series  of  meetin.gs  (.d'  party  ofRcials.  President  'J'onre 
fortnally  raised  the  (jnestion  of  Africanizing  the  Church  hicnairehy. 
.\ I'clibisho])  (le  Mill('\  ille  responded  with  a  pastoral  letter  read  in  all 
th(‘  (hurches,  which  ])reci])i(a((“d  a  series  of  personal  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  himstdf  and  govermiumt  spokesmen  .ami  ended  with  his  e.\- 
ptilsion  from  the  country. 

In  his  pastoral  letter.  .Vrehbishop  de  iMilleville  said,  “'Jdie  C'hnrch 
.  .  .  has  tilways  sought  to  become  African  in  Africa  .  .  .  [but]  it 
cannot  force  a.ny  of  the  faithful  to  become  priests.”  After  noting 
that  th<‘re  are  African  l)isho])s  in  t)( her  countries  as  well  as  an  African 
cardin.al.  t  lie  ArehbiHiop.  continued.  "Pnt  let  there  be.no  mistake 
about  it  the  (dmrch  has  never  acted  under  (‘xternal  (iressnre:  it  will 
continue  to  rmnain  in<l('|)endent  of  all  temporal  authority.  .  .  ." 

d'he  government  denounced  the  letter  as  subversive  atid  President 


ronre  in  a  juiblic  address  on  Angu-t  23..  demanded  a  retraction. 
Tie  repeated  his  statement  on  (he  necessity  for  the  Africanization  of 
the  (‘alholic  cadres  and  declared  (hat  no  non-African  a.rchbisho]) 
would  be  acce])table  to  the  government. 

The  next  day  the  .\rchbishop  instated  his  position  in  a  (lersonal 
letter  to  the  President  and  requested  a  ju'rsonal  meeting.  lie  reiieated 
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tliiit.  Iio  WHS  a<^ainsL  suppit-ssioii  ui  the.  mission  schools,  but  added  that 
tlic  ('luii'cli  does  not  refuse  to  submit  to  nationalization.  With  laispoet 
to  Africanization,  he  said  tliat  the  Church  respects  tlie  autliority  of 
tlie  state  but  that  “a  state  can  not  impose  a  national  character  upon  a 
religious  institution,  whether  the  institution  be  Islam  or  Cliritian- 
ity.  .  .  On  August  2(i,  Arclibisliop  de  ISIilleville  was  expelled,  and 
at  least  one  other  priest  was  similarly  forced  out  a  few  days  later. 

d'ho  governinent’s  posit  ion  thronghoiit  tlu^  controvci'sy  was  restated 
by  President  'Foiire  the  day  after  the  expulsion.  1  fe  said  that  religion 
is  a  i)rivate  n\atter,  strictly  based  on  freedom  of  clioice,  and  that  the 
P1)G  resj)ecls  all  religions  but  takes  care  not  to  confuse  them  \Yith 
other  organizations,  such  as  those  of  the  school  system  or  of  agricul- 
tiii  e.  Ho  furthe;-  stated  that  while  a  party,  trade  iiinon  or  cooperative 
is  a  social  entity,  religion  is  not ;  it  is  an  individual  matter. 

‘■In  Church  during  Afass,''  said  the  President,  “the  priest  must  speak 
of  Cod  and  not  of  tlie  PDG.  If  he  wishes  to  concern  himself  wdth  the 
PDG,  the  PDG  will  concern  itself  with  liiin."  Asking  rhetorically 
whether  the  Church  in  (iiiinoa  had,  in  effect,  become  the  equivalent 
of  a  jiolitical  party,  he  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  past: 

.  .  .  \v(>  liiive  iiulicuted  tliai  it  woiilil  tic  lUK'cs.'iary  to  envisage  in  the 
future  tlie  Afrioanization  of  e.ll  social  institution.s  in  the  Republic  of 
Guinea.  We  were  talking  about  the  future.  But  now  that  certain  people 
have  cho.sen  to  precipitate  matters,  we  .state  explicitly  that  no  member 
of  the  Cliureli  liierarehy  will  be  accredited  to  our  country  if  he  is  not 
an  African,  'lliis  is  a  plain  fact.  Whether  he  comes  from  Dtikar. 
Miiiiritania.  'runisiti.  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  the  Congo  doe.s  not 
iiiatti'f.  This  is  not  ti  racial  issue.  .  .  . 

From  now  on,  may  each  person  prtiy  according  to  his  faith.  But  if 
this  d('(‘.s  not  satisfy  certain  missionaries  who  propose  to  break  down  the 
ix>litic!il  unity  of  the  PDG.  let  the  (Juinetin  people  he  permitted  to  tell 
them  that  [the  peoplel  are  tilde  to  oppose  their  evil  and  anti-Guinean 
ttetions.  .  .  . 

Ill  ctirly  October,  French  and  Afi’ican  archbishops  of  West  Africa 
met  in  a  general  asscinhly  at  Dakar.  They  tbon  issued  a  comiiuinique 
which  deplored  the  situation  in  Guinea  and  expressed  the  wish  that 
‘•God  [would]  jK'rniit  the  Oliiircli  in  Guinea,  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm, 
to  pursue  its  work  of  peace  and  evangelization  without  constraint." 

In  Itite  inCil  (lie  nat  ionaliztition  of  schools  was  well  under  way,  but 
(he  nicclianics  of  the  procedure  and  (lie  tirrangoinciits  between  (lie 
ptirties  were  nnknowu  (see  cli.  b,  J’ldiication) .  I’resident  Tonre’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  one  of  the  Gnineaii  jn-iests  be  made  acting  archbishop  ^Y^1S 
not  acknowledged,  nor  wei'c  otluM-  cliiinges  in  jier.soniiol  earried  out. 

Prote.stantism 

'I’ho  World  Cliristiaii  Handbook  (IboT  edition)  lists  two  principal 
I’rotesttiiit  luis.'-ioiiary  groiijis  operating  in  Guinea:  the  Society  for 
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the  l'i‘()]):ijr:iti()n  of  (ho  (iospol  ^('liuicli  of  iOnjrlaiul)  and  (lie  Opou 
Bible  Staiulani  ( 'liurehes  (American),  in  (he  inid-lDaO’s  (lie  Society 
for  the  Proi)aj!;ation  of  (he  Gospel  had  about  800  adherents.  It  main¬ 
tained  four  places  of  wttrshij)  .stalled  by  six  ordained  ministers  and  six 
women,  all  of  whom  were  British.  Ten  Guineans  worked  as  ollicials, 
hut.  none.  <tf  these  were  ordained  ministers,  d'he  0[)en  Bible  Standard 
( ’hurches  had 20  members,  its  staff  consisted  of  three  ordained  minis¬ 
ters  (none  (auinean)  and  three  (juinean  women. 

Other  missions  in  Guinea,  oj)eriitin<r  with  even  smaller  .stall’s,  are 
all  alliliated  with  i'rotestant  or';anizations  in  the  United  States: 
(diristian  and  ^Missionary  Alliance;  Southern  Baptists;  Missionary 
Ghureh  Association;  American  Ministerial  Association,  Inc.;  United 
"World  Mission  (small,  unaffiliated  denominations)  ;  and  "World  "Wide 
Evangelization  Crusade.  The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
o|>erates  a  school  for  the  children  of  missionaries  at  Mainou  (see  ch.  9, 
Education). 
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CHAPTER  11 


LABOR  FORCE 

Ill  late  1!)()1  the  labor  force  iiichuled  about  1.4  million  per.soius  be- 
hveiMi  t  lic  af>e.s  of  lb  and  bO — apiiroximately  lialf  tbe  total  population. 
At  least  90  ])orcent  of  them  earned  a  livelihood  from  auricnlture,  in- 
e.hidin<r  horticulture,  animal  busbandrv  and  fishiim.  .'Statistics  were 
almost  totally  lack-in^,  and  it  was  impossible  io  e.stimatc  tbe  number 
of  persons  emra^ed  in  any  type  of  work.  Government  oilicials  est  i- 
mated,  however,  that  the  mimlier  of  wae'e  earners  totaled  appro.vi- 
inately  122,000,  of  which  about  20,000  were  enipioyed  on  fruit 
])lantatioiis  and  in  other  ac-ricnltiiral  activities  and  80,000  were 
en^‘a.<(ed  in  nonagricnltnral  work.  Hence  tlie  number  who  worked 
for  money  wages  constituted  only  about  8.7  percent  of  the  popidation 
of  working  age.  Moreover,  most  of  the  workers  lived  in  rural  areas 
where  many  worked  only  part-time  or  were  completely  idle  during 
several  months  of  the  year  (see  ch.  22,  Agricultural  Potential) . 

At  lea.st  10  elhnii;  groups  were  represented  in  the  lalior  force  which 
was,  however,  hoinogeneous  in  the  sense'  liiar.  virtually  all  its  members 
were  born  in  Guinea.  In  1901  the  occupational  capabilities  of  the 
workers  were  limited  by  illiteracy  (90  to  95  percent)  and  the  lack  of 
proh'ssional  and  technical  skills,  but  steps  were  being  taken  to  remedy 
t  hese  delicieneies.  Many  workei-s  were  being  supervised  and  instructed 
by  foreign  specialist.s — mostly  from  Communist-bloc  countries — who 
had  arrived  under  economic,  and  technical  aid  agreements. 

.Supply  and  demand  for  unskilled  labor  aiJijeared  to  be  about  in 
i)alanc(‘.  in  tlie,  country  as  a  whole.  Labor  shoilages  were  reported  in 
oidy  two  administrative  districts — in  Kindia,  a  fruit-growing  and 
cattle-i'aising  district,  and  in  Siguiii,  the  gold-mining  area.  .Sur- 
plii'cs  were  reported  iti  four  districts — Poke  in  Lower  Guinea,  Pita 
in  the  Fouta  Djallon  and  Kissidougon  and  X'Zerekore  in  the  Forest 
Kegion. 

Like  other  undeveloped  countries,  Guinea  had  a  relative  abundance 
of  unskilled  workers  but  an  amite  scarcity  of  capital.  To  compensate 
for  this  handicap,  the  govenunent,  treated  the  labor  force  as  a  capital 
resource  for  constructing  the  foundations  of  a  modern  economy.  A 
jtrominent  feature  of  the  Three- Year  Plan,  inaugurated  in  .Inly  19(!0, 
was  the  so-ctilled  human  investment  pi-ogram,  which  envisaged  the  use 
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of  voliinlt'fM’  labor,  rrcriiited  locally,  to  furnish  most  of  tho  manpower 
foi-  public  works  and  aj^ricultnral  pi'ojects  throughout  the  country 
uiuhu'  the.  direction  of  district  ollicials.  All  able-bodied  men  were 
e.vpected  to  woi-Ic  voluntarily  without  pay  for  20  days  each  year,  or  a 
tot  a!  of  00  days  for  the  1  hree-year  [)eriod.  This  policy  took  advantage 
of  a  tradition  of  cooperat  ive  work  among  grou{>s  c.f  people  in  carrying 
out  community  undertakings  (see  ch.  22,  Character  and  Structure  f)f 
the  Economy). 

'riie  country's  most  pressing  labor  problems  in  19G1  derived  from 
the  diHi<-ulties  created  by  the  transition  from  French  control  to  na¬ 
tional  independence.  These  ])roblems  w(m-('.  made  more  diflicult  by 
the.  fact  that  th(>  people  generalK’  placed  little  value  on  work  in  e.xcess 
of  that  necessary  for  basic  iiersomil  needs;  they  were  only  beginning  to 
be  stimnlateil  by  recognition  of  the  rewards  to  be  gained  from  in¬ 
creased  industrial  productivity. 

For  most,  the  incentive  to  work  has  lacked  the  spur  of  hope  since  an 
imiividual  had  little  jXKssibility  of  accumulating  [)ersonal  wealth  in 
a  subsistence  economy  in  which  he  wmi’ked  as  much  for  his  kinsmen  as 
for  himself.  Tlie  disposal  of  surplus  jiroducts  has  long  been  ham- 
pert'd  by  primitive  transjmrtat  ion  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  conse- 
(pient  limitation  to  local  markets.  'I'he  value  of  material  wealth  has 
also  been  depreciated  by  ibe  scarcity  of  availalde  prestige  items  or  of 
opportunities  for  pei-sonal  pleasures  that  cost  money.  The  rewards 
associated  in  more  modern  economies  with  concentrated  and  sustained 
occupational  effort  and  initiative  have  meant  little  to  the  average 
(riiinean.  A  new  attitude  toward  work,  however,  may  be  expected  to 
develop  with  jtrogress  in  the  industrialization  and  monetization  of  the 
economy  (see  ch.  (>,  Family:  cb.  7,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of 
Living). 

Independence  brought  to  power  a  leadership  committed  to  modern¬ 
izing  and  developing  tlie  economy.  The  Three  Year  Plan,  a  first  step 
in  this  direction,  created  an  immediate  and  growing  need  for  persons 
with  special  .skills,  such  a.s  mechanics,  operators  of  construction  equip¬ 
ment,  teachers,  public  health  e.xiieris,  statisticians,  engineers,  agron¬ 
omists,  managers  and  others.  'I'lie  Government  and  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Guinea  (Parti  Democi’at iqne  de  Gnince — PDG)  luive  made 
stremions  efforts  to  encourage  jicoplc,  particularly  the  young,  to 
qualify  in  such  skills  and  to  i)i’ovide  facilities  for  them  to  do  so. 

The,  government .  con.scious  of  the  Importance  to  it.s  plans  of  eidisting 
the  active  snjqiort  of  the  labor  force  and  of  creating  a  positive  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  work,  has  stressed,  in  its  vigorous  propaganda,  the  necessity 
for  an  extraordinary  eifort  in  !)uilding  a  imw  i?idepcndent  nation, 
'riio  workers  h.ive  bemi  i-eniiiided  that  their  contribution  was  the  key 
element  in  developing  their  country's  strength  and  prosperity  and  in 
preserving  their  own  dignity  and  freedom.  They  have  been  con- 
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stantly  told  that,  under  tlic  leadership  of  the  PDG,  they  are  working 
for  themselves  and  for  an  African  purpose.  In  contrast,  the  period  of 
French  control  hns  been  portrayed  ns  a  time  wlien  tliey  labored  for 
Frenchmen  for  the  benefit  of  French  colonialism.  The  government, 
supported  by  the  PDG-dominated  labor  unions  and  aided  by  the  human 
investment  concept,  has  liad  finn  control  over  the  wage-earners 
throughout  the  country  ( see  cli .  13,  Labor  Ttelations  and  Organization ; 
cli.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

GENERAL  CHARACTER 

In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  moderniz.ation  and  development,  the 
new  Guinean  Govermnent  faced  many  serious  problems.  The  bulk 
of  its  lalxir  force  lived  by  subsistence  farming  in  rural  areas.  Except 
on  the  commercial  fruit  plantations,  agricultural  methods,  including 
those  for  cattle-raising,  were  primitive.  On  the  plantations,  most  of 
the  laborers  also  were  unskilled  and  worked  under  the  supervision 
of  overseers.  In  the  farming  villages,  women  and  children  worked 
ill  the  fields  with  the  men,  particularly  during  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  In  some  coiisial  communities,  many  faniilias  earned  a  livelihood 
from  fishing,  while  in  the  forested  areas  some  of  the  men  specialized 
ill  timber-ciitling.  In  small  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  few  persons  were  engaged,  at  least  part-time,  in  making  baskets, 
clothing,  leather  items,  crude  tools,  household  utensils,  furniture  or 
jewelry,  but  mainly  for  local  use.  In  the  larger  centers,  an  unknown 
number  of  artisans  were  employed  full-time  in  the.se  and  other  handi¬ 
craft  pursuits,  and  some  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

In  mid-1961,  the  number  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  industrial  work¬ 
ers  was  small  but  increasing.  At  the  Fria  bauxite-processing  plant 
at  Kimbo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  in  the  world,  840  Afri¬ 
can  employees  and  an  increasing  number  of  students  at  Fria’s  training 
center  were  l)enefiting  from  a  systematic  trainiiig  ])rogram.  Other 
workers  were  engaged  in  industrial  activity  at  the  bauxite  and  iron 
mines  and  at  the  port  of  Conakry.  Still  others  were  employed  in 
i  fc-id  construction,  the  building  trades,  the  o})eration  of  the  railway, 
the  operations  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  miscella¬ 
neous  crafts  and  small  industries  in  the  larger  towns.  Government- 
operated  apprentice  schools  were  Ix'ginning  to  help  meet  the  need  for 
t  rained  men  in  these  fields. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  framework  of  the  government's  ambitions  for 
economic  development,  the  shortage  of  skills  was  general  and  acute. 
Sclirml  training  was  es.scntial  and  could  do  much  to  meet  the  need  in 
a  relatively  short,  period.  Only  time  and  ex]^rience,  however,  will 
]u-oduce  the  competent  managers  and  su]>ervisoi’s  of  whom  there  were, 
in  1 0fil ,  too  few.  Moreover,  among  the  workere  themseh*es,  prolonged 
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experience  under  capable  leadersliip  will  be  retiuirod  lo  develop  the 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  discipline  and  the  industrious  habits  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  modem  economy. 

Employment  Pattern 

Statistics  were  hwhiii"  in  19G1  for  such  categories  as  employers, 
eiU])loyees  and  the  self-employed.  In  tlie  countryside,  most  of  the 
fann  work  was  done  by  families,  groups  of  families,  or  state-sponsored 
agricultural  c<M>|)eratives.  Family  groups  also  worked  together  in 
mining  gold  in  the  Siguiri  area;  during  the  dry  season,  when  work 
at  home  was  .slack,  as  many  as  80,000  to  100,000  pei*sons  might  be  so 
employed.  Most  of  the  fruit,  coffee  and  kola  plantations,  of  which 
there  were  over  ff,000,  were  operated  by  individuals,  cooperatives  or 
com])anies.  They  constituted  the  largest  group  of  private  agricul¬ 
tural  employers  (.->ee  ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential;  ch.  24  Industrial 
Potential). 

The  largest  employer  in  the  count  ly  was  the  government.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  admiinstrative  agencies  in  Conakry  and  the  district 
cai)itals,  it  operated  agricultural  experiment  stations,  rural  moderni¬ 
zation  centeis,  a  medical  research  station,  schools  of  various  types,  the 
Guinea  National  Kailwa^’  (Chemin  de  Fer  Guinee),  the  Guinea 
National  Airways  Company  (Compagnie  Nationale  Air-Guinee),  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  public  woi-ks  constnict  ion  projects  (see  ch.  23,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Potential;  ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

Most  of  the  self-employed  in  1061  were  cattle-raisers,  farmers,  trad¬ 
ers,  ]>crsons  engaged  in  private  business  or  artisans.  A  few*  entre- 
l)reneui*s  oigaged  in  small-scale  manufacturing  and  food  processing. 

Before  independence,  the  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  ])harmacy  and  journalism,  wei’e  practiced  almost  e.xclusively 
by  foreigiuu-s — mostly  Fiench-  many  of  whom  have  since  left  the 
country.  After  independence,  tlie  government  encouraged  Guineans 
to  enter  the  professions,  but  they  had  to  study  abroad  to  do  so  and 
the  nninber  of  qnalilied  professionals  remained  small. 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution 

Since  iiulependence,  all  types  of  work  have,  in  theory,  been  open 
to  women  in  aceordance  with  Article  44  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  “all  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  shall  enjoy  the 
same  and  efjual  l  ights  to  work,  rest,  social  assistance  and  education.’’ 
Nevertheless.  <-ertain  t  ypes  of  work  continued  to  be  jiopularly  I’egarded 
as  suitable  only  for  men  or  for  women,  although  women  began  to 
jiress  for  eipial  employment  oiiportunities  and  equal  treatment  with 
rcs])cct  to  salaries  and  fi’inge  InMietits. 
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Tn  (lie  vilhifjfes,  woiiipii  and  young  girls  tradil  ionally  liave  done  the 
housework,  looked  after  the  children,  tended  the  gardens,  and  done 
much  work  in  the  lields,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  such  crops 
as  peanuts  and  vegetahles.  Woincii  also  customarily  carried  the  sur¬ 
plus  vegerahles  and  other  ])r()duce  to  the  local  markets  to  sell  or  trade 
them  theit\  Men  and  hoys  drove,  and  guarded  the,  livestock  aufl  did 
the  work  connected  with  raising  rice,  millet  and  tobacco.  Men  also 
worked  in  tlie  forest,  cutting  timber,  gathering  wild  fruit  and  nuts, 
and  hunting.  On  hunting  trips,  they  might  be  out  for  several  days 
in  the  forests  with  their  dogs,  trapping  and  shooting  small  and  large 
game.  In  gold  mining  the  men  customarily  did  the  digging,  while 
the  women  did  the  carrying  and,  aided  by  their  children,  the  washing 
of  the  gold-beiiring  gravels.  Din-ing  the  planting  season,  in  many 
villages,  almost  everyhody  worked  in  the  fields  from  morning  to 
n  ight  leaving  a  few  boys  to  guard  the  huts.  Men,  women  and  children 
all  participated  in  harvesting  the  crops,  botli  fruit  and  grain.  Men 
and  women  also  worked  together  in  constructing  village  huts  and  in 
certain  special  tasks,  such  as  making  baskets  and  pottery.  Little 
change  in  these  traditional  patterns  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
late  1961. 

Aptitudes  and  Skills 

Various  ethnic  groups  are  associated  willi  particubir  occupations 
and  skills.  The  Soussou,  who  live  along  tlie  coast,  are  known  as 
fishermen,  traders  and  specialists  in  handling  palm-tree  products. 
The  Fouliih  (called  the  Peul  by  the  French),  who  live  mainly  in  the 
Fouta  Djallon,  combine  farming  witli  their  traditional  pursuit  of 
car  tie-raising.  The  Malinkc,  who  live  mainly  in  tlie  alluvial  floo^l 
plains  of  the  ui)pcr  Niger  and  in  the  adjacent  savanna  area,  liave  for 
centuries  been  in  contact  with  trading  groups  from  the  regions  to 
the  cast  and  north  and  they  engage  in  trade  as  well  as  in  farming 
and  hunting.  The  Kissi,  (Juer/e  and  Toma  in  the  Forest  Region 
arc  collVe  growers,  palm-oil  extractors  and  hunters  (see  ch.  3,  Geog- 
I’aphy  and  Population;  ch.  4.  Fthnic  Groups  and  Languages). 

.^^emheI•s  of  all  gi  ou|)s  have  shown  good  aptitude  for  learning  indus- 
trial  skills.  In  one  instance  (in  19.59-60),  a  composite  group  of  some 
600  literate,  unmarried  men  Iretween  the  ages  of  16  and  20  was  given 
intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  to  qualify  for  training  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  electrical  equipment,  internal  combu.stion  engines 
and  other  machinery.  About  10  ])ercent  passed  the  screening  tests 
and  all  of  the.se  made  good  progress.  Tra,inees  from  the  Fore.'^t 
Region  were  reported  to  he  outstanding  in  their  ability  to  ma.ster 
indiistiial  skills:  they  were,  folloMed  in  order  of  aptitude  by  the 
.Malinkc.  Foulah  and  Soussou. 
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Unemployment 

Uiieiiiployiueiit  in  Guinea  was  difficult  to  define  in  terms  which 
apply  in  industrialized  countries.  Moreover,  statistics  on  both  the 
supply  of  labor  and  the  demand  for  it  were  lacking.  In  its  com¬ 
monly  accepted  meaning,  unemployment  in  1961  existed  only  in  a 
few  local  areas  and  in  specific  labor  categories  for  temporary  periods. 
A  largo  segment  of  the  rural  labor  force,  however,  was  underem¬ 
ployed.  This  group,  except  on  the  commercialized  fruit  plantations, 
farmed  on  a  subsistence  basis  which  required  only  a  part-time  effort 
by  the  available  workers. 

As  measured  by  the  nimiber  of  jobless  Iversons  registering  with 
the  National  Labor  Office  (I’Office  Nationale  de  la  Main-d’Oeuvre) , 
some  unemployment  existed  in  Conakry  in  1960,  particularly  among 
the  estimated  16,000  constnictiou  workers — the  largest  single  wage- 
earning  group  in  the  country.  Construction  work  had  fallen  off 
immediately  after  independence,  but  rose  again  with  the  receipt  of 
Comrnanist-bloc  loans.  Between  January  1957  and  October  1958, 
the  number  of  registrants  for  work  varied  from  210  in  March  1958 
to  792  in  July  1958.  In  1959  (the  last  year  on  which  figures  are 
available),  the  number  of  registrants  rose  to  1,925  in  April,  but  by 
May  it  had  fallen  to  215.  The  peak  of  1,925  jobless  registrants 
represented  only  1.6  percent  of  the  estimated  total  of  122,000  wage 
earners  in  the  countiy.  Hence,  unemployment,  even  in  the  populated 
ceiUers  where  most  of  the  registrants  lived,  was  not  the  source  of 
serious  political  or  social  problems. 

NONAGRICULTURAL  GROUPS:  WAGES  AND  BENEFITS 
Minimum  Wage  and  Salary  Scales 

Minimum  hourly  wage  and  monthly  salary  scales  for  various  labor 
categories  were  established  in  June  and  July  of  1959  by  a  series  of 
commissions  composed  of  representatives  of  employer  and  labor  groups 
( see  ch.  13,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization ) .  Commission  member¬ 
ship  varied  with  the  type  of  work  being  considered.  Each  labor 
representative  belonged  to  a  union  affiliated  with  the  National  Con¬ 
federation  of  Guinean  Workers  (Confederation  Nationale  des  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  Guinee — CNTG) .  One  scale  was  established  for  Conakry 
and  the  main  population  centers  in  the  administrative  districts,  to¬ 
gether  designated  as  “Zone  1.”  Another  scale,  reduced  by  20  percent, 
was  established  for  the  remainder  of  the  country,  designated  as  “Zone 
2”  (see  table  1). 

Hours  of  Work 

A  work  week  of  45  hours  was  established  by  law  for  government 
employees  and,  presumably,  for  most  other  categories.  The  prescribed 
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lin  r.S,  dolliiis  and  cents  *) 


'I'ypr  of  Kiiiployiiiont 

i 

1 

! 

Number 
of  Ooncral 
Ciitoporics 

! 

I’ay  Scide  Kangc 

For  l.owe.st  Category  j 

For  Highest  Category 

Hourly 

(cents) 

Monthly 

(dollars) 

Hourly 

(cent.s) 

Monthly 

(dollars) 

General  mechKiiicB.  _ 

1  7 

1 

14.  5 

64.  8 

Chauffeurs _ _ _ 

4 

21.  8 

43.  7 

Construction  workers 

(i 

12.  5 

4:t.  7 

Construction  worker  .^iiper-  ^ 

visors _ _  1 

1 

_ 

10<».  30 

1 - - 

182.  18 

Domestic  help _  _ ! 

1 

1  o 

1 

20.  10 

1 

48.  58 

Clerical  and  sales  personnel  for 

1  1 

!  1 
;  j 

commercial  houses _  _ 

!  ’1 

21.  70 

! 

303.  64 

Transportation  employees: 

Manual  workers.. _ _ 

!  " 

12.  5 

.  -  .  . 

03.  1 

Office  workers 

21.  70 

122.  95 

Supervisors _  _ 

5 

I  109.  30 

213.  76 

Managers _  _ 

3 

'  231.  58 

391.  90 

General  Meclianies: 

1 

i 

1 

Funetionaries _ _ 

t  7 

1 

23.  80 

i 

109.  30 

Supervisors _ 

1  5 

1 

109.  30 

213.  76 

I'ltiployees  of  eommercial  and 

1 

industrial  firms,  banking  and 

i 

i 

insurance  houses: 

i 

i 

Manual  workers _ 

1  18.  2 

1.  . 

1  04.  8 

Functionaries _ 

ti 

1 

j  20.  55 

i . 

133.  58 

(  rt'ws  of  commercial  and  fishing 

1 

1 

vessels : 

1 

Large  eojustal  ships : 

1 

1 

Boatswain _ _ _ 

i 

•  49,  1 5 

Seaman  sailor 

44.  22 

Inshore  eoastal  ships: 

1 

Boatswain.  .. 

! 

Seam.an  sailor.. . 

! 

31.  50 

'  ApplicaMc  for  Zone  1  (Coiiakiy  ami  llir  inaiii  population  conlcrs).  In  Zone  2  (areas  outside  Conakry 
and  the  main  pnpiilalinn  rentersi  the  scale  for  each  cali'j:ory  was  20  iHaccnt  less  than  for  the  correspondinK 
ealeeory  In  Zone  1. 

’  Conipiited  at  the  rate  of  217  Giiincan  fi  ain  s  to  I'.P.  $1. 

Sotircp;  Ad.'iptcfl  from  Hppiihlifnic  dp  Coiiiif'p,  Journal  Otlicicl,  I'  tiiinde,  No.  17, 
Aiigtt.st  20,  10.70,  p.  .710:  I''  .•iiiiipn,  Xo.  10,  Spiitombor  1.7,  10.50,  p.  57; 
2'’  :itiiipp,  Xo.  7,  April  I,  P.MWt,  t).  1.70. 

(liivl iiiic  lioiirs  wtMc;  Monday  tliroufj;!!  Friday,  from  7:30  a.in.  to 
12:00  m.  and  from  2:30  p.m.  lo  0:00  p.in.:  Saturday,  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m. 

Special  regulations  apjilicd  to  certain  kinds  of  workers,  such  as 
domestic  servants.  Their  regular  work  hom-s  Mere  established  as 
between  7 :00  a.m.  and  0 :00  p.m.  Regulations  entitled  them  to  one  day 
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of!'  each  week  and  to  a  two-hour  rest  period  in  the  aftei-iioon.  They 
were  also  entitled  to  an  hour  for  each  meal  or  to  ly^  hoin-s  if  they  lived 
off  the  premises.  For  overtime  work  an  additional  10  percent  of  the 
hourly  salary  was  required  to  be  ])aid  for  each  hour  in  excess  of  51 
hours  a  week  up  to  59  hours  a  week.  For  work  in  excess  of  59  hours  em¬ 
ployed  on  day  work  duriii"  the  regular  week,  this  was  increased  to  25 
])ercenl.  For  work  hetweeu  1();00  ]j.m  and  0:00  a.ni.  on  I’egular  work 
days,  the  increase  was  .50  ])ercent.  For  day  woi  k  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  the  increase  was  lOt)  percent. 

Medical  and  Social  Security  Benefits 

Eiiqdoyees  were  entitled  to  com])ensation  for  accidents  or  sickness 
occurring  in  connection  with  their  work.  To  cover  such  continj^encies, 
employers  wem  re(inired  to  take  out  insurance  made  })ayable  to  the 
National  Social  Security  Fund  (La  (hiisse  Nationale  de  Securite 
Sociale),administen'd  by  the  Minister  of  Laborand  Social  Len^islation. 
'Fho  Fund  was  maintained  by  the  employers  who  were  required  to  pay 
(piarterly  as.scssment  amountiiif;  to  a  miniiiunn  of  1  percent  of  the  wafje 
or  salary  of  each  emi>loyee  befoie  dediictions. 

A  similar  i)roceduiv  was  followed  in  connection  with  tlie  family 
allowances  to  which  wage  earners  were  entitled.  Em])loyers  were 
required  to  .submit  (piarterly  re])orts  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Social  Security  Fund  listing  each  iinthorized  I'ecipient  and  his  work- 
attendance  record. 

The  Diretdor  of  the  National  Social  Security  Fund  is  advised  by  a 
consult  alive  commission  composed  of  a])])roximately  25  members,  ap- 
])ointed  for  two-year  terms  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legis¬ 
lation.  In  May  1900  commisison  membership  included  three  deputies 
representing  the  National  As.seinbly,  eight  employees’  representatives, 
eight  lal)or  union  i-epivsentatives,  and  five  ])ersons  lepre.senting  the 
Ministiy  of  Tad>oi-  and  Social  Legislation  (one  doctor  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Pojinlation,  one  official  each  from  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  National  Economy  and  of  Finance,  one  lawyer  and  one 
midwife). 

Fria 

The  Fria  bauxite  |)rocessing  plant  in  1961  employed  about  .‘UO 
Europeans  and  S40  Guineans — with  dependents,  about  7,000  per¬ 
sons — for  whom  the  company  provided  housing,  recreational,  medi¬ 
cal  and  ho.spital  facilitie.s.  Fria  had  special  arrangements  with  the 
government  for  recruiting  labor,  both  African  and  European.  The 
wage  sailers  and  the  standards  for  fringe  benefits  of  all  ty])es  were 
higher  than  for  other  enterprises.  Europeans  and  some  Guineans 
lived  in  three  newly  built  and  furnished  nine-story  apartment  house.s. 
Tiarge,  families  lived  in  detached  units.  Most  of  the  Guinean  em- 
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])loyees,  however,  were  inroinniodated  in  a  large  housing  develop¬ 
ment.  The  entir<‘  coiiiple.v  included  schools  for  European  and  Gui¬ 
nean  children,  a  modern  4()-bed  hospital,  recreational  ])laygrounds 
and  a  swinnning  im)o1.  When  government  employees  were  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  Fria,  the  company  assumed  responsibility  for 
])ayment  of  their  wages,  ])ension  deductions,  sickness  and  accident 
conipensaf ions  and  other  allowances  recognized  by  the  Labor  Code. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

The  basic  labor  policy  of  the  government  asseited  the  equal  right 
of  all  citizens  to  work,  rest,  social  assistance  and  education.  The 
right  to  tVmii  trade  unions  and  to  strike,  was  recognized.  Many  gov- 
(>rnment  leaders,  iindiiding  President  Sekon  Toiirc,  had  had  ex- 
peritnuc  hi  tlie  kft-viirig  Fuiich  laijut  mover, rent  which  w^as  iictivc 
in  tlie  West  African  'Ferritories.  These  leadeis  continued  to  exert  a 
dominant  iidluence  in  labor  matters  and  union  affaire. 

ru'gnlmMtrijs  i-tairdiig  to  and  wf*  HTi‘kingfWi- 

ditions,  graduated  wage  scales,  promotions,  longevity  pay,  accident 
and  sickness  compensation,  family  allowances  and  pensions  were  pro 
mulgated  and  enforced.  The  worker  was  told  that  he  was  protected 
by  comprehensive  codes  from  exploitation  by  private  employers,  but 
lie  also  was  reminded  of  his  duty  to  contribute  freely  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Three- Year  Plan.  The  government  made  every  effort 
to  induce  all  able-bodied  persons  to  work  voluntarily  for  limited 
periods  on  some  planned  project.  The  party  organization  w^as  the 
primary  instrument  used  in  creating  and  sustaining  enthusiasm  for 
this  concept. 

Labor  Force  as  a  Political  Instrument 

The  government  assigned  a  key  role  to  the  labor  force  in  tlie 
acliievement  of  the  economic  and  political  goals.  Workers  were 
exhorted  to  make  themselves  the  nation’s  strong  “invincible  arm,” 
supporting  the  struggle  by  other  African  countries  for  independence. 
Efforts  to  win  the  cooperation  and  support,  of  labor  groups  were 
successful.  The  Three-Year  Plan  apparently  compensated  for  the 
cessation  of  French  construction  activities  and  the  political  hazards 
of  unemployment  were  averted.  The  unions  and  the  agricultural  co¬ 
operatives,  which  exerted  powerful  influence  over  the  nonagricnltural 
and  the  agricultural  labor  force  respectively,  were,  in  effect,  adjuncts 
of  the  ruling  political  party,  the  PDG.  Deliberations  at  the  meetings 
of  the  unions  or  the  cooperatives  touched  as  frequently  on  political 
and  social  matters  as  on  economic  concerns  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dy¬ 
namics  ;  ch.  23,  Agricultural  Potential ) . 

The  labor  miions  were  among  the  first  groups  to  endoree  the  Three- 
Yesir  Plan,  including  the  volunteer  labor  feature  of  the  human  in- 
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vestment  program.  Popular  support  was  virtually  assured  when 
the  railway  workers  in  Conakry  volunteered  to  work  each  Satur¬ 
day  for  three  months  without  pay.  The  party  and  the  unions  soon 
supported  the  program  and  called  upon  all  workers  to  do  likewise. 
Volunteer  labor  was  obtained  without  difficulty  for  the  niunerous 
projects  wliich  were  promptly  begun  in  the  rural  areas. 

Party  leaders  appealed  to  local  pride  and  sought  to  arouse  a  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  among  communities  in  order  to  stimulate  people  to 
strive  to  complete  assigned  projects  on  schedule.  Widely  publicized 
recognition  was  given  to  groups  which  exceeded  a  quota  or  completed 
a  project  ahead  of  schedule.  Outstanding  communities  weio  honored 
with  inspections  by  high  government  officials,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  visiting  foreign  digiritaries.  Such  visits  were  the  occasion  for 
speeches  designed  to  strengthen  support  for  the  PDG  and  its  policies. 
The  lowliest  worker  was  made  to  feel  that  his  efforts,  large  or  small, 
were  being  obseiwed  and  reported  to  higher  authority.  The  human 
investment  program  thus  at  once  provided  a  means  for  maintaining 
close  touch  with  the  rural  population,  for  maintaining  discipline 
by  active  supervision  of  work  groups  and  for  keeping  down  unem¬ 
ployment  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization). 

Labor  Codes 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Guinean  workei’s  began  to  ))res.s 
for  equality  with  French  workers.  In  1944  the  French  government 
proposed  the  Overseas  Labor  Code  (Code  du  Travail  Outre-Mer) 
which  prescribed  an  8-hour  day,  a  40-hour  week,  a  minimum  wage 
scale,  paid  vacations,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  (without  regard  for 
race,  sex,  age  or  legal  status),  family  allowances,  pensions  and  the 
right  to  form  unions,  strike  and  bargain  collectively.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  labor  inspectorates  and  for  labor  dispute  committees  with 
equal  representation  from  workers  and  employers.  But  labor  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  Overseas  Territories  had  low  priority  with  the  succes¬ 
sive  French  governments  of  the  post-war  period.  In  1952,  however, 
the  French  West  African  deputies,  with  the  support  of  the  French 
labor  unions,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Code  passed  in  the 
French  National  Assembly  and  in  the  Territorial  Assemblies. 

The  1952  Code,  with  its  impressive  list  of  241  articles,  fulfilled  most 
of  labor's  demands,  although  it  omitted  provisions  for  agricultural 
workers  and  for  accident  and  sickness  compensation.  But  the  French 
territorial  governors  were  slow  to  put  the  Code  into  effect,  particularly 
the  provisions  pertaining  to  family  allowances,  working  horn’s  and 
wage  scales.  It  had  some  acceptance,  however,  and  even  after  in¬ 
dependence,  the  Guinean  government  continued  to  apply  it  until  a 
new  Labor  Code,  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  June  30,  1960, 
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was  published  as  a  presidential  decree  a  month  later.  Besides  provid¬ 
ing  additional  safeguards  against  the  exploitation  of  workers  by  their 
employers,  the  new  Code  specifies  the  organization  and  functions  of 
labor  courts  and  proscribes  the  minimum  and  maximum  penalties 
which  they  are  authorized  to  impose  for  violations  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Code. 

Labor  Courts 

The  labor  courts  are  empowered  to  decide  disputes  between  workers 
and  employers  relative  to  individual  or  collective  agreements  and  to 
the  application  of  regulations  already  in  effect.  The  courts  also  judge 
disputes  between  workers  involving  labor  issues. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  labor  court  is  limited  to  the  area  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  under  consideration.  In  litigations  arising  from  cancellation 
of  a  labor  contract,  a  worker  whose  habitual  residence  is  in  an  area 
other  than  that  of  his  work  may  choose  to  have  his  case  heard  either 
by  a  court  in  his  residential  area  or  by  one  in  his  place  of  work. 

Labor  courts  are  appointed  by  presidential  decrees  on  the  rccom- 
iiiendation  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Tjegislation  and  on 
that  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  who  is  responsible  for  administration 
of  these  courts.  The  comts  are  composed  of  a  magistrate  {magistrat) , 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  four  assessors  (lay  judges) . 
Two  of  the  assessors  represent  the  employers  and  the  otlaer  two  rep¬ 
resent  the  workers.  They  are  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Social  Legislation  from  lists  submitted  by  the  major  labor  union  or¬ 
ganizations.  A  new  list  of  assessors  is  prepared  each  year,  but  the 
same  person  may  be  carried  on  the  list  from  year  to  year.  A  clerk, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  attached  to  each  court  as  secre¬ 
tary.  A  president  of  the  court  is  appointed  for  each  case  and  the 
assessors  arc  selected  for  their  familiarity  with  the  regulations 
pertinent  to  the  dispute.  Assessors  serve  without  pay,  and  court 
proceedings  are  witliout  cost  to  the  litigants.  Moreover,  workers 
involved  in  court  cases  ma}'  have  free  legal  assistance. 

Court  hearings  are  public  except  during  conciliatory  discussions 
between  the  contesting  parties.  After  completion  of  the  arguments 
by  both  sides,  the  courts  deliberate  in  secret.  Judgments  in  cases 
involving  less  than  150,000  francs  (approximately  $050  at  the  rate 
of  247  francs  for  U.S.$1)  are  final  and  cannot  be  appealed  except  on 
the  issue  of  jurisdiction.  Judgments  in  ctiscs  involving  more  than 
150,000  francs  may  be  appealed  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  court  with 
extended  jurisdiction  or  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  the  area 
where  the  case  is  tried  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 
If  an  appeal  is  made,  it  must  be  initiated  within  15  days  after  the 
court’s  decision  is  announced  and  then  submitted  with  the  case  rec¬ 
ords  Avithin  8  days  to  the  appropriate  court. 
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The  usual  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  labor  code  are  fines  which 
i-ange  from  2,000  to  60,000  francs.  Certain  violations  are  also  punish¬ 
able  by  iniprisoniiient  from  6  days  to  1  year.  For  repeated  offenses, 
the  penalties  are  much  heavier  and  usually  include  a  mandatory  prison 
sentence. 

The  follow  ing  are  examples  of  infractions  and  the  penalties  which 
ina}'  be  imposed  for  them :  failure  to  furnish  medical  or  first-aid 
services  and  violations  of  regulations  pertaining  to  the  employment 
of  minors  or  women — 2,000  to  4,000  francs;  imposition  of  fines  on 
workers  V)y  employers — 4,000  to  8,000  francs;  irregularities  in  labor 
contracts,  including  failure  to  observe  wage  payment  regulations — 
10,000  to  15,000  francs;  opposing  labor  inspectors  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties — ;>0,000  to  60,000  francs  and  imprisonment  for  15  days  to 
3  months;  knowingly  making  a  false  declaration  in  claiming  accident 
or  sickness  benefits— 12,000  to  40,000  francs.  If  an  infraction  is  found 
to  have  injured  several  workers  simultaneously,  the  employer  is  fined 
for  each  worker,  but  the  total  fine  may  not  exceed  50  times  the  maxi¬ 
mum  that  could  have  been  imposed  for  a  single  worker. 

Regional  Labor  Inspectorates 

A  ])residential  decree,  dated  June  3,  1960,  abolished  the  National 
Inspectorate,  of  Labor  and  Social  Laws  which  had  operated  since 
the  early  1950’s.  On  July  1,  1960,  four  regional  labor  inspectorates 
were  established  and  given  the  mission  of  “maintaining  social  peace 
and  protecting  the  workers'’  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Labor  and  Social  Legislation  (see  table  2).  Each  inspectorate  had 
virtual  autonomy  in  dealing  with  labor  matters  within  its  area.  In 
charge  of  each  was  a  regional  inspector  of  labor  and  social  laws, 
appointed  by  (he  President  of  the  Republic  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation. 


Table  2.  Regional  Labor  Inspectorates  of  Ouinca,  1960 


Rodion 

T^oration  of 
Uoatiquarters 

.\(lmlnl';trativc  Districts  Within  Region 

1 

Conakry _ 

Conakry,  Fort'cariali,  Kiiidia,  Dubreka,  Boffa,  TcliiiU'lc, 
Caotial. 

2 

Mamou 

! 

-Mainoii,  Diilaba,  I’ila,  T.abc,  Youkouiikoun,  Mali, 
Touguc. 

3 

Kanknn 

Kaiikaii,  Kourous.'ia,  llabola,  Dinsuirayo,  Sigtiiri, 
Ucyla,  Kt'rouanc,  N'Zor^kori',  Maconta,  Gu6k4doti, 
Kissidongou,  Faranah. 

4 

Friu _ 

Fria,  Boke. 

Source;  A((aj)tod  from  R6publiqut'  dc  Guiiitf,  Journal  OITiciel,  2'  annde,  No.  14, 
.July  1,  I960,  p.  22.3. 
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Till'  iiis[)ect orates  were  cluirf*e(l  with  protecting  the  workers’  inter¬ 
ests  ill  the  application  of  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  labor  and 
social  security  matters.  They  were  expected  to  clarify  them  by  giving 
advice  and  making  recommendations  both  to  the  workers  and  the 
employers.  They  were  expected  to  receive  counsel  and  opinions  from 
district  administrators  and  to  draw  up  charges  against  labor-law 
violators.  Monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  reports  were  required  to 
be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  concerning 
their  inspections  and  other  activities. 

National  Labor  Office 

The  National  Labor  Office  was  established  by  the  Guinean  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Territorial  Employment 
Exchange  w'hich  the  French  Government  had  set  up  in  each  of  its 
West  African  colonies  in  1953.  Beginning  in  November  1958,  the 
Labor  Office  operated  under  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  responsible  for  dealing  with  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  supply  and  distribution  of  labor.  It  collected  and  maintained 
current  information  on  the  national  supply  and  demand  for  labor, 
registered  the  unemployed,  filled  employers’  requests  for  workers, 
issued  employment  cards  and  work-record  certificates  to  new  em¬ 
ployees  and  inspected  and  approved  labor  contracts. 

It  also  issued  labor  permits  to  foreign  workers,  cooperated  with 
the  security  services  in  checking  on  foreign  workers’  arrivals  and 
departures  and  transferred,  upon  request,  the  savings  of  foreign 
workers  to  their  homelands.  It  was  the  only  labor  placement  agency 
in  the  country.  Hiring  through  private  arrangements,  although  legal, 
frequently  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  particularly  when  a  sizeable 
number  of  workei*s  and  various  categories  of  skills  were  involved. 

A  consultative  commission,  with  equal  representation  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  employers  and  workers,  was  provided  to  advise  the  Minister 
of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  about  the  operations  of  the  Labor 
Office.  Commission  members  served  without  pay.  The  government 
officials  designated  by  law  to  be  available  for  service  as  commissioners 
included  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  National  Economy,  Public  Works 
and  Transport,  Posts  and  Telecommunications,  National  Education, 
and  Public  Health  and  Population.  The  Inspector  of  Labor  and 
Social  Laws  also  attended  the  commission’s  meetings.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  employers  and  of  labor  were  appointed  for  two  years  by 
the  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  from  a  list  submitted 
by  employer  and  labor  organizations.  When  registering  for  work 
at  the  local  employment  office,  the  applicant  was  requireii  to  submit 
his  identity  card  and  his  work-record  book  in  which  previous  employers 
had  certified  to  the  wages  paid  and  the  period  of  employment. 
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Provisions  for  Training 

Until  recently  there  were  few  opportunities  in  Guinea  to  acquire 
specialized  training.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  were  only 
two  apprentice  schools  in  the  country — one,  at  Conakry,  to  train 
workers  and  specialists  for  the  Public  Works  Service  and  the  country’s 
few  private  enterprises  and  the  other,  at  Kindia,  to  train  artisans. 
Relatively  high  academic  requirements  limited  the  number  of  ad¬ 
missions  and  graduates  tended  to  move  into  white-collar  jobs  rather 
than  to  accept  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  trained. 

During  the  period  of  French  control,  employers  generally  imported 
technicians  and  slvilled  workers  and  saw  no  reason  to  establish 
apprentice  schools  or  training  programs.  Apprentices  received  only 
nominal  pay  and  worked  virtually  as  servants  for  the  skilled  workers. 
Finding  little  real  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  many  broke  off  their 
apprenticeship.  Since  independence,  the  government  has  attempted 
to  improve  the  situation,  by  imposing  a  small  tax  on  the  employers  to 
be  used  to  establish  several  new  apprentice  schools  and  to  improve  the 
old  ones. 

By  mid-19G0,  the  human  inve.stment  program  included  projects  for 
expanding  and  modernizing  apprentice-training  facilities.  School 
capacities  were  substantially  increased,  in  some  cases  by  as  much 
as  100  ijercent.  Tlie  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and  Cooperatives 
(I’Ecole  Pratique  d’Agriculture  et  de  Cooperation)  at  Tolo  near 
Mamou,  had  been  enlarged  to  acconunodate  three  classes  of  25  students 
each.  It  offered  a  four-year  course.  Kankan  and  Kindia  each  had  a 
l)uilding-trade  school  (centre  d'apprentissage)  which,  together,  could 
accommodate  about  140  students.  The  Conakry  Trade  School  for 
Boys  (Centre  d’A])prentis.sage  de  Garmons) ,  teaching  manual-training 
subjects,  could  take  about  150  students.  The  National  Secretarial 
School  (I’Ecolc  Rationale  de  Secretariat)  at  Conakry  had  been 
modernized,  but  infonnation  regarding  its  capacity  was  not  available 
in  mid-19r>l.  The  National  School  of  Agriculture  (I’Ecole  Nationale 
d’Agricultin  e)  was  opened  in  March  1961  at  Kindia.  It  started  with 
two  classes  of  about  20  students  each ;  students  were  to  pursue  a 
two-year  course.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Conakry  was  scheduled 
to  open  late  in  1961  with  Soviet  assistance;  plans  called  for  the 
admission  of  350  students  a  year  for  a  four-year  course  (see  ch.  9, 
Education). 

The  govenunent  has  encouraged  small  enterprises  to  develop  the 
skills  they  themselves  need  by  giving  on-the-job  training  to  selected 
employees.  Products  made  by  trainees  in  Conakry  workshops  were 
proudly  displayed  to  foreign  dignitaries  who  visited  the  country 
in  I960  and  1961. 
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The  Fria  Company,  in  19C1,  was  conducting  its  own  school  for 
t  raining  technicians  and  specialists  and  applications  for  admissions 
were  being  received  from  all  administrative  districts.  To  qualify 
for  enrollment,  applicants  were  required  to  be  unmarried,  to  be 
between  IG  and  20  years  of  age  and  to  possess  a  primary  studies 
certificate  showing  competence  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
They  were  also  required  to  pass  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  given 
by  the  company.  Successful  candidates  were  given  a  two-months' 
general  course  before  being  separated  into  four  groups  for  specialized 
instruction  in  welding,  auto  and  industrial  mechanics,  electricity 
and  tJie  making  of  precision  tools. 

The  student  spent  48  hours  in  the  classroom  each  week,  devoting 
half  his  time  to  theoretical  instruction  and  half  to  practical  exercises. 
Instruction  continued  until  proficiency  was  attained.  Thursday 
afternoons  were  spent  on  recreational  activities  which  included  swim¬ 
ming  and  organized  sports.  Each  student  had  his  own  sleeping  room 
in  a  concrete  barracks-type  structure.  The  remark.able  results 
obtained  in  making  precision  tools  after  only  five  months  of  training 
indicated  a  high  quality  of  instruction,  effective  screening  methods 
and  excellent  capacity  and  serious  application  on  the  part  of  the 
students. 

Foreign  Assistance  in  Training 

Numerous  foreign  specialists  were  in  Guinea  in  19G1  as  instructors 
and  advisers  in  a  wide  variety  of  technical  subjects.  By  far  the 
largest  group  of  specialists,  estimated  in  May  to  total  about  1,209. 
was  from  Communist-bloc  countries.  Meanwhile,  approximately  5G0 
Guinean  students  were  being  sent  abroad  for  technical  instruction 
and  training  (see  ch.  9,  Education).  By  early  19G1  about  200  Soviet 
and  Czechoslovakian  technicians  wore  modernizing  and  expanding  the 
Conakiy  airjiort:  another  group,  consisting  of  Soviet  technicians, 
was  engaged  in  modi-ruizing  the  railway  system,  and  still  another  was 
building  an  engineering  school.  Czechoslovakian  specialists  were 
reorganizing  and  improving  the  Conakry  radio  station  and  managing 
the  Conakry  airjiort ;  Czechoslovakian  doctors  were  re])lacing  French 
doctors  in  the  Conakry  hus])it:d. 

S])ecialist  groups  from  East  Germany  were  building  a  powerful 
radio  transmitting  station,  constructing  a  modern  printing  plant  and 
teaching  Guineans  how  to  operate  new  diesel  railway  engines  made  in 
East  Germany.  Polish  shipping  experts  were  constructing  a  fishing 
port  in  Conakry  and  the  crews  of  the  two  Polish  iishing  vessels  were 
training  Guinean  fishermen.  Bulgarian  and  Ilnngarian  medical 
doctors  were  in  evidence.  Hungarian  motor  transport  specialists 
were  in  Conakry  supervising  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  new 
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l)iises  made  in  llimgiiry.  Presi<leii(  'Fouiv  indicated,  in  .Tannary 
t  hat  he  had  l>een  promised  other  technical  lielj)  from  Ilimgary. 

An  estimated  lOt)  to  125  (’liinese  ('oiimmnisls  were  at  various  ])hices 
in  the  country  instrnctinjf  and  aidinjf  in  im])ri)vin<r  rice-<rrowiii<f 
metluKls.  Yu<>;osla\'ia,  under  an  aj^reement  signed  in  October  llXit), 
scut  tcchnica!  experts,  some,  of  whom  were  working  as  staff  members 
and  advistM-s  in  tiu*  (’onakry  hos])ital ;  otliers  were  instructinjf  in 
schools. 

'rechnicians  from  Wes'  (lerinany  were  enj^af^ed  in  estal)lishin<f  a 
model  modern  .slauj^bterhonse  and  in  bnildiii^  a  refrigeration  plant. 
A  few  were  helpin*;  to  improve  (ishin<^  methods  and  to  set  up  three 
fish-smoking  plants.  Othei-s  were  operating  a  mobile  veterinary 
clinic,  t^al'/li^nng  a  lab.^Tatorj  \i>  pmlw^t  ^aednv  for  cawlt  auvl 
instructing  in  cattle-raising  methods.  Still  others  were  teaching 
nurses,  supervising  piddic  health  and  sanitation  training  methods 
in  vUm 

About.  15  (luineans  were  in  West  Germany  taking  a  Kl-inonth. 
proficiency  course  in  olHce  administration;  two  doctors  were  also 
(here  studying  eye  iliseases  that  are  spread  by  insects.  West  Germany 
also  had  made  scholarships  as'ailable  for  veterinary  science  courses. 
Yugoslavia,  in  ac.cor<lance  with  the  Ihtltt  agreement,  had  arranged 
for  Guineans  to  attend  ■•]>roliciency  courses’’  in  specialist  subjects. 
Czechoslovakian  hospitals  aiul  ])ublic  sanitation  establishments  were 
\  isited  early  in  Ajuul  llH>i  by  (iuinean  public,  lumlth  ollicials.  including 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  Population. 
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CHAPTER  12 


FORCED  LABOR 

Forced  labor  is  defined  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
I’liitcd  Nations  as  a  “system  of  forced  or  ‘corrective’  labor,  which  is: 
(a)  employed  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  punishment  for 
hold  ini’:  or  exi)ressinjf  })olitical  views;  and  (b)  is  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
constitute  an  important  element  in  the  economy  of  a  given  country.” 
As  so  defined,  it  did  not  exist  in  (iiiinea  in  mid-1961.  France 
abolished  the  coi'vce  and  other  forms  of  compulsory  labor  in  its  Over¬ 
seas  Territories  by  an  act  of  April  11,  1910,  and  tightened  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  the  Overseas  Labor  Code  of  Deceinlier  15,  1952.  Forced 
labor  was  not  explicitly  forbidden  in  the  1958  Constitution  of  the 
lU'piiblic  of  Guinea,  but  was  prohibited  in  Article  of  the  Labor  Code 
of  ,I  line  fit),  lOtiO. 

An  iniitortant  feature  of  the  Three- Year  Plan,  initiated  in  1960,  is 
the  human  investment  program  under  which  all  able-bodied  pei’sons 
are  expected  to  contribute  20  days  of  unpaid  labor  a  year  on  public 
works  or  agricultural  ja-ojects  (seech.  11,  Labor  Force;  ch.  22,  Char¬ 
acter  and  Structure  of  the  Economy;  ch.  25,  Public  Finance). 
Guineans  apparently  do  not  regard  this  program  as  a  system  of  forced 
labor,  nor  can  it  be  descril)ed  as  such  in  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
definition  of  forced  labor. 

Human  investment  operates,  in  theory,  if  not  entirely  in  practice, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  it  evokes  a  tradition  old  in  the  area  of  col¬ 
lective  effort  by  kin  groups  and  lo<‘,al  communities.  In  promoting  the 
])rograin,  leaders  emphasize  that  the  people  are  being  called  upon  to 
help  themselves  in  contrast  with  the  days  when  they  were  forced  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  a  colonial  power. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  1,441  public  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed,  6,45(>  kilometers  of  roads  were  built  or  repaired,  2,333 
hectares  of  unused  laud  were  brought  under  cultivation,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  trees  were  ]>lanted.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  time 
the  Three- Year  Plan  has  been  completed,  one-lifth  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  will  have  come  from  labor  contributed  by  the  people  and 
that  70  percent  of  the  lalmr  force  will  have  been  involved  at  one  time 
or  another  in  work  on  Plan  projects  (see  ch.  11,  Labor  Force;  ch.  22, 
Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy.)  The  use  of  either  i)enal 
labor  or  military  conscript  lalx)r  in  the  mining  of  gold  was  also  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  Three- Year  Plan. 
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FORCED  LABOR  IN  THE  PAST 
Pre-European 

Slavery  was  widespread  in  the  Sudanese  kingdoms  and  empires  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Under  the  Mali  Empire  (eleventh  to  sixteenth  centuries)  and  the 
Songhai  Empire  (fourteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries),  nobles  and  local 
chiefs  held  serfs  and  slaves,  whom  they  inherited  or  a<iquired  tlirough 
raiding  and  conquest.  They  were  used  as  household  servants,  workers 
of  all  kinds,  or  soldiers  (see  cli.  2,  Historical  Setting).  Later,  native 
states,  such  as  that  of  the  Foulah,  were  built  upon  the  exploitation 
of  concpiered  peoples  as  slaves  and  on  traffic  in  slaves. 

From  tlie  eighth  century  onward,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sudan  supplied 
slaves  to  Arab  Iradei-s,  who  1  ransporled  them  over  the  Sahara  for 
resale  on  the  North  African  coast.  Slave-trading  received  new  im¬ 
petus  with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  From  the  six¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  there  was  constant  tribal  warfare; 
local  chiefs  raided  and  sacked  village  after  village  for  captives  to  sell 
to  Arab  middlemen  in  the  markets  of  the  interior  or  to  European 
traders  who  put  in  by  ship  along  the  southern  coast  of  "West  Africa. 

The  overland  caravan  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  gradually  gave 
way  in  this  period  to  seaborne  traffic,  which  moved  in  a  triangular 
pattern  between  Europe  and  America,  by  way  of  the  African  coast. 
Ve.sscls  laden  with  bright  cloth,  trinkets  and  firearms  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  Bordeaux,  Amsterdam  and  other  European  ports.  They 
put  in  at  fortified  outposts  on  the  African  coast  between  Cap  Vert 
and  the  Niger  River  and  later  as  far  south  as  Angola,  where  they 
exchanged  their  cargos  for  slaves,  which  they  carried  to  the  West 
Indies  and  other  j)arts  of  America.  There  the  slaves  weie  sold,  and 
cargoes  of  rum,  sugar  and  tobacco  were  picked  up  to  be  taken  back 
to  Europe.  The  “Triangular  Trade”  inflicted  heavy  population  losses 
on  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  West  Africa  during  the  three  centuries 
of  its  existence.  The  slave  trade  was  formally  outlawed  by  Great 
Britain  in  1807  and  by  Fiaiifo  in  1818.  but  ti'ade  across  the  Atlantic 
was  not  completely  halted  until  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Lmitcd  States  in  18C.7. 

French  Rule 

The  French  employed  various  forms  of  forced  labor  in  their  colonial 
territories  in  West  Africa.  The  device  provided  the  government  with 
a  readily  available  and  needed  source  of  manpower  for  public  pur¬ 
poses.  The  system  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  lent  itself  gave  rise  to 
bitter  resentment  among  the  people.  Ultimately,  foiced  lat)or  and  the 
still  earlier  European  slave  trade  became  particulars  in  the  general 
indictment  of  European  exploitation  and  colonial  rule.  The  memory 
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is  kept  alive  in  independent  Guinea  in  the  school  books  and  in  frequent 
references  by  political  leaders. 

One  of  its  basic  forme  was  the  prestation  tax,  whieh  required  all 
adult  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  to  donate  up  to  12  days 
labor  each  year  for  public  purposes.  Only  the  few  persons  in  official 
positions  or  with  wealth  or  ranking  family  connections  were  allowed 
to  redeem  their  obligation  by  paying  a  nominal  cash  fee. 

Prestation  labor  was  employed,  not  only  for  upkeep  of  roads,  bridges 
and  the  like,  but  also,  contrary  to  law,  for  construction  projects. 
The  resentment  created  by  this  abuse  was  intensified  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  prestation  labor  on  tasks  in  and  around  government 
posts  or  residences  or  on  projects  which  were  of  little  benefit  except 
to  the  Europeans.  Moreover,  people  were  frequently  kept  at  work 
longer  than  the  period  specified  or  were  called  out  at  harvest  time 
and  sometimes  received  no  food. 

Apart  from  unpaid  labor  for  a  short,  fixed  period,  French  officials 
could  also  require  members  of  the  local  population  to  work  for  the 
government  for  unspecified  intervals  in  return  for  wages.  Men  were 
frequently  required  to  act  as  porters  or  bearers  for  public  officials 
or  military  officers.  Others  were  put  to  work  on  the  construction  of 
ports  and  highways,  generally  at  low  wages  and  often  under  harsh 
treatment  or  unhealthy  conditions. 

Military  conscripts  and  penal  labor  were  an  additional  source  of 
manpower.  Conscripts  who  failed  to  qualify  for  the  First  Contingent 
of  colonial  troops  because  of  physical  or  other  reasons  were  assigned 
to  the  Second  Contingent,  an  auxiliary  force  employed  on  develop¬ 
mental  projects.  The  number  of  persons  involved  in  this  type  of 
forced  labor  appear.s  to  have  been  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
other  types. 

A  further  source  of  unpaid  labor  derived  from  the  Indigenat,  a 
disciplinary  system  under  wdiieh  French  administrators  could  im¬ 
pose  summary  punishment  on  native  subjects  for  minor  transgres¬ 
sions  (see  ch.  10,  Constitution  and  Government).  Offenders  were 
liable  to  fines  and  brief  imprisonment  and  could  be  made  to  work 
out  their  sentences. 

After  World  War  II  the  French  colonial  authorities  used  less 
forced  labor.  The  recommendations  of  the  Brazzaville  Conference 
of  January -February  1944  paved  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  bv  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Paris  in  194.5-46  eliminriting 
the  Indigenat  and  abolishing  forced  labor  (see  cli.  2,  Historical  Set¬ 
ting;  eh.  10,  Constitution  and  Government).  The  use  of  military 
conscripts  on  development  projects  was  forbidden  in  1950,  and  the 
Overseas  Labor  Code  of  December  1952  included  a  prohibition  of 
forced  labor  (see  ch.  11,  Labor  Force) . 
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Although  plavcrv  was  outlawoil,  largo  iiiiiiihois  of  poisons  in  the 
Foiitah  Djiillon  and  possibly  in  other  [larts  of  Guinea  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  French  rule  to  live  uiuler  conditions  of 
virtual  servitude  within  the  framework  of  a  feudal  uuuster-serf  rela¬ 
tionship  (see  ch.  (>,  Social  Structure).  They  were  legally  free,  but 
as  landless  farmers  they  remidned  in  their  ancestral  villages  and 
continued  to  work  the  holdings  of  their  Foulah  overlords.  Evidence 
was  uncovered  as  late  as  1955  that  a  few  French  West  African 
Moslems  while  in  Mecca,  ostensibly  as  religious  pilgrims,  were  selling 
their  personal  servants  as  slaves. 


CHAPTER  13 

LABOR  RELATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Jjaboforj?iUiiz!it  ion  iscssonl  ially  political  in  chaiacter,  reaches  down 
to  the  smallest  villajro,  and  iiiehides  workers  in  public  administration, 
coniinerce,  industry,  afrricidtnre  and  the  arts.  All  i-egioiial  tinions 
and  federations  of  unions  are  r('presented  in  the  National  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  (hiinean  Workers  (Coufedei  at  ion  Xationale  des  Trcavailleiirs 
de  Guiiiee — CN'T(i),  whose  president  is  an  influential  ineinber  of  the 
National  Political  Ihireau  (Ibireau  Politique  National — 15PN),  the 
supreme  executive  body  of  the  Denux-ratic  Party  of  (liiinea  (Parti 
Democratique  dc  Guinee — Pl)(i).  The  (’NTG  is  aililiated  with  the 
General  Union  of  Workers  of  P>lack  Africa  (I  (I  I’AN)  which  Avas 
created  in  11)50  by  President  'ronre  to  lAroinoie  African  national 
indepeiulence  and  eventual  l  ontineiital  unity. 

(hiinea,  Ghana,  Sencffal  and  Xioei-  wei'e  i-epre.sented  in  the  original 
io.ster  of  I'GTAN  ollicers  which  was  made  iq)  of  a  })resident,  six 
\  ice-presidents,  four  oeueral  secretaries  and  a  treasurer.  Sekou  Tonre 
was  named  pre.sident  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  secietary  general,  the 
organization's  ollicers  were  to  act  as  a  collective  executive  Avith  a 
general  secretary  for  orientation. 

The  control  of  this  organization  by  Prc'sideiit  'ronre  is  an  important 
factor  in  Guinean  elforts  to  })lay  a  leading  role  in  Plack  Africa.  A 
basic  precept  of  UG'FAX  at  the  time  of  its  founding  Avas  complete 
independence  and  nonalliliat ion  with  any  international  organizations. 
'I'liat  policy,  st rough-  advocated  by  Guinea  and  Ghana,  has  been 
challenged  or  only  reluctantly  accepted  by  various  other  West  African 


countries. 

Piesident  'ronre,  who  made  his  political  leputation  in  union  organi¬ 
zation  activities,  has  been  a  most  vigorous  advocate  of  the  unions. 
In  explaining  his  <-oiiception  of  labor  union  responsibilities  in  the 
dependent  African  connti-ies,  he  has  stated  that  such  unions  are  forced 
to  enter  the  ])olitical  field  and  take  part  in  the  anticolonialist  struggle 
since  betterment  of  the  workers'  lives  can  only  come  by  political  action 
and  victories.  Another  reason  Avliy  this  combination  of  unionism 
and  ])olitics  must  l)e  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  contends,  is 
that  the  union-trained  official  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  Avhen 
lie  is  later  called  upon  to  assume  ])olitical  or  governmental  responsi- 
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bilit  ics.  Unionism  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  for  promoting 
political  evolution  and  economic  and  social  transformation.  A  union 
cannot  separate  its  industrial  activities  from  its  educational  function 
in  political  development;  in  dependent  or  semidependent  territories, 
it  must  mobilize  workers  against  the  colonial  system.  In  a  newly 
independent  country  such  as  Guinea,  unions  must  work  for  the 
abolition  of  inherited  colonial  structures.  He  rejects  the  basic  concept 
of  unionism  as  a  class  struggle  as  not  applicable  to  Guinea  on  the 
theory  that  such  conflicts  do  not  exist  among  its  various  social  levels 
(see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIONS 

No  efl’ective  labor  union  organizidions  developed  in  French  West 
Africa  before  World  War  II,  although  a  few  poorly  organized  unions 
were  formed  in  Bamako  and  Dakar  in  1937  after  the  issuance  of  a 
decree  by  the  Popular  Front  government  in  France  permitting 
African  civil  servants  and  white-collar  workers  to  organize.  They 
barely  survived  the  Avartime  restrictions  of  the  Vichy  regime  con¬ 
forming  with  German-inspired  policies  of  exploitation  and  racism. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  organization,  labor  unions  were  little  more 
than  ineffective  conspiratorial  underground  committees.  They  served 
as  a  mciins  of  expressing  aniicolonial  sentiments,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  sense  of  unity  among  them.  Their  weakness  and  inexperience 
made  it  relatively  easy  for  employei-s  to  keep  their  enterprises  operat¬ 
ing  as  usual  by  e.\i)loiting  differences  and  rivalries  among  various 
groups. 

The  Brazzaville  (  onference  of  colonial  administrators  from  French 
West  Africa  and  French  Kcpiatorial  Africa  in  191-1  went  on  record 
as  favoring  more  freedom  for  African  labor  organizations.  Acting 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  the  French  Government 
committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  encouraging  trade  unions.  One 
decree  eliminated  an  earlier  provision  of  1937  which  required  that 
all  union  members  be  literate  in  French.  Although  a  relatively  higli 
degree  of  education  for  union  oflicials  was  required,  the  ^’estriction  was 
never  f ully  enforced.  The  French  also  established  a  labor  inspectorate 
for  its  African  territories,  lent  civil  servants  to  act  as  union  oflicers 
and  gave  freo  space  in  public  buildings  for  union  meetings.  Under 
these  arrajigements  labor  disputes  were  settled,  collective  agreements 
made  and  looal  union  leaders  gained  experience  Ainder  French 
tutelage  aiid  began  to  influence  labor  policy.  By  the  cud  of  194o 
the  labor  inspectorate  for  the  territories  in  French  West  Africa  had 
registered  175  new  unions. 

Most  of  the  new  organizations  were  affiliated  with  French  labor 
federations  and  modeled  on  the  French  unions.  There  Avere  a  feAv 
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autonomous  unions — of  which  those  of  the  railway  workers  and  the 
coiniiiercial  employees  were  the  largest — and  many  of  these  were  backed 
by  the  Communist  Party.  A  railway  strike  in  1947  split  the  railway 
workers’  organization  and  seriously  weakened  it.  Thereafter  this 
group,  as  well  as  that  of  the  commercial  employees’  organizations, 
came  increasingly  under  the  influence  of  the  French  unions. 

First  proposed  in  1944,  a  Labor  Code  for  the  Overseas  Territories 
was  finally  passed  in  1952  as  a  result  of  strong  pressure  from  African 
labor  groups  and  liberal  elements  in  France.  France  had  previously 
signed  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  Convention  of 
.Tuly  11,  1947,  concerning  minimum  wages,  and  it  now  guaranteed 
French  and  Black  African  wage  earners  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
u  minimum  wage  scale,  a  40-hour  week,  an  8-hoiir  day,  paid  leave, 
pensions,  arbitration  committees,  and  safeguards  for  women  and  child 
workers.  Agricultural  workers  were  left  outside  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  because  of  opposition  by  both  African  and  European  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  enforcing  complex  regulations 
which  reflected  standards  .so  new  to  the  area. 

Implementation  of  the  complex  Overseas  Labor  Code  of  1952  was 
obstructed  by  territorial  governors  and  few  of  the  benefits  were  real¬ 
ized  in  full  by  African  workers.  Strong  measures  were  frequently 
taken  against  militant  unions  on  the  grounds  that  their  activity  was 
of  a  political  nature  and  incited  disorder.  Discrepancies  in  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  code  in  favor  of  European  workers  served  to  focus  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  unions  on  the  issue  of  African  equality.  As  the  labor 
movement  gained  in  strength,  more  and  more  pressure  was  exerted  on 
the  French  Government  for  enforcement  of  the  Labor  Code. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  strikes  often  failed  because  of  regional 
or  tribal  differences,  the  inexperience  of  the  leaders  and  the  large 
proportion  of  unskilled  workers  among  the  unions’  membership.  But 
some  significant  gains  were  made.  In  1953  a  series  of  strikes  developed 
from  the  demand  for  equitable  application  of  the  Labor  Code  to 
African  workers  and  spread  throughout  French  West  Africa.  In 
Guinea,  Sekou  Touro  played  an  outstanding  role  in  the  strike  and 
emerged  as  an  idol  of  the  workers  "when  the  government  granted  a  20 
percent  wage  increase.  With  this  succass,  unions  began  to  press  for 
further  benefits,  including  family  allowances  for  wage  workers  and 
agricultural  laborers. 

Influence  of  French  Labor  Federations 

After  World  War  II,  the  African  labor  movement  was  fostered  by 
French  federations  anxious  to  increase  their  own  political  power. 
The  developing  African  unions,  lacking  experience  and  preparation, 
found  needed  su])port  and  guidance  in  affiliation  with  French  labor 
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fedoiations  and  most  of  tlio  yoiiii<i:;  African  labor  leaders  gained  ex- 
])erience  in  their  branches. 

Until  lord)  unions  were  chielly  organized  into  one  or  another  of  the 
three  French  confederations  which  contended  for  th3  allegiance  of 
African  labor.  They  were*:  the  (Jeneral  Confederation  of  Lahoi- 
(Confederation  Generale  dn  Travail  CGT).  alliliated  with  the  Coin- 
niunist-oriented  World  Fedeiation  of  Trade  T'nions  (WFTTT)  ;  the 
French  Confederation  of  (diristian  Workei-s  (Confederation  Fran- 
(“aise  des  Travailleui-s  Chretiens — (’FTC) ;  and  the  General  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Ijabor-AVorkers  Force,  ((’on  federal  ion  Generale  du  Tra\ail- 
Force  0\ivnere — CGT-FO). 

'I’he  CTG  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  Federations,  and  it 
proved  to  l)e  th“  most  snccessfnl  in  French  West  Africa.  Its  Marxist 
orientation  was  transferred  to  the  movement,  and  African  organizers 
were  increasingly  (‘xposed  to  Communist  doctrines  and  techniques. 
By  lOon  it  was  estimated  that  almost  all  organized  Guinean  workers 
were  memlKM-s  of  the  CTG.  I’he  rest,  a  small  minority,  were  dis- 
tiMhnted  between  the  CFT(’  and  CGT-FO.  'Phe  CFTC,  strongast  in 
the  coastal  regions  wlnne  the  Roman  (’atholic,  (’hnrch  was  well  estab¬ 
lished,  admitted  Moslems  and  theists  of  all  types.  The  CGT-FO  rep- 
r(‘sented  more  conservative  elements  and  resisted  all  moves  directed 
toward  autonomous  control  for  African  trade  unions.  It  was  never 
numerically  strong. 

From  the  beginning  the  African  labor  movement  was  inore  ])olitical 
than  economic  in  its  concei'us.  While  retaining  the  oiganizational 
(eclmi(]ues  and  many  of  the  political  concepts  of  th('  French  Marxists, 
the  .mirgii-.g  Africai.  their  ..laS.s  v-jiviliv  i 

as  inapplicable'  because  of  the  small  number  of  industiaal  workers  and 
the  preponderanre  of  \  illage  cultivators.  'J’he  initial  ties  that  bound 
th**  tw  tlwh'  F'Vuch  thtt  fwit 

association  brought  aeh  anlages  through  subsidies,  advice,  training  and 
world  contai-ts.  By  lO.’tfi,  howevcT’.  union  ollicials  bad  come  to  regard 
these,  ties  as  incom])at ible  with  iinion  neeels  and  ultimate  African 
interests. 

Struggle  for  Independence 

The  rising  ti<le  of  nationalism,  a  manifestation  of  wiiich  was  the 
demaml  of  .\frican  workers  riud  their  leadei’s  for  equality  with  French 
work(‘rs  under  the  Lahoi’  Code  of  l!>r)2.  enconrageit  increasing  coopera¬ 
tion  and  unity  among  African  labor  organizations.  In  April  19.5G 
African  CGT  leaders — among  them  Sekon  Toure  as  CGT  head  in 
Guinea — took  tb.e  first  step  toward  an  autonomous  and  united  labor 
movement  in  the  French  African  territories.  They  formed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Confederation  of  African  Workers  (Confederation  Generale  dos 
'Pravailleiii’s  Afrii-aius — CGTA).  This  was  not  atliliated  with  the 
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Freiicli  (Xt'!'  or  llit*  WF'l'r,  l)iil  proclaimed  a  desire  to  ])reser\e, 
friendly  relations  willi  both. 

Leaders  of  the  (XiTA  openly  resented  the  French  CGT’s  hostility 
to  formal  expression  of  African  niitionalisin,  and  they  rejected  basic 
Communist  doctrines,  reasserting  that  the  (XfT's  stress  on  class 
strugfrle  was  not  applhaihlt*  in  Africa.  'They  insisted  that  African 
farmei’s  and  agricnltnral  lahoiei’S  be  admitted  to  the  new  organization 
on  the  same  basis  as  industrial  workers.  While  pledginjf  themselves 
to  work  for  general  Fremdi  Black  African  unity  and  to  encourage 
foreign  ca])ital  investment  in  the  territories,  they  demanded  that  the 
legislative  and  exectitive  branches  of  goterninent  in  French  West 
Africa  be  controlled  by  Africiins  and  that  the  development  of  the  area 
be  oriented  to  Africtm  v.-elfiire.  Eclioing  current  objectives  of  the 
African  Democratic  Rally  ( Rassemblement  Democratique  Africain — 
RDA),  the  newly  formed  C^tirTA  readily  obtained  that  party’s  blessing 
(see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics) . 

For  six  months  after  the  formation  of  the  CGTA,  a  bitter  struggle 
for  leadership  was  fought.  Opposition  to  Sekou  Toure  came  from 
Communists  and  their  adherents  who,  led  by  Adboulaye  Diallo, 
vice  president  of  the  WFTTJ  and  head  of  the  unions  in  Bamako  in 
Mali,  remained  in  the  CTG.  But,  with  the  hacking  of  the  powerful 
RDA,  the  CGTA  under  Sekon  Toure’s  leadership  proved  better  able 
to  express  the  spirit  of  changing  times.  The  old  CGT  orgathzation  in 
French  We.st  Africa  began  to  disintegrate :  members  failed  to  pay  dues 
and,  by  the  end  of  1956,  the  CGT  announced  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  autonomy  and  disafiiliatiou  with  the  WFTU  and  accepted  a 
call  for  a  pi’cparatory  conference  on  unity  at  Cotonou  in  Dahomey  to 
be  hold  in  January  1057. 

The  goals  of  the  Cotonou  ( 'onferenct*,  as  described  by  Sekou  Teoure 
were : 

...  to  unite  ;in(l  organize  llie  workers  of  Ul.ick  .tfric:i.  to  coordinate 
their  triolo  niiioii  activities  in  the  struggle  against  the  colonial  reginn* 
and  all  other  forms  of  exploitation,  to  defend  their  moral  and  material 
interests,  and  to  affirm  the  personality  of  African  trade  unioiii.sm. 

A  committee  was  ele<-(e<l  by  the  (’onferenee  to  work  out  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  new  African  confetleration  as  pro])osed  by  Sekou  Toure,  the 
General  Union  of  Workers  of  Black  Africa  (Union  Generale  des 
Travailleurs  d’Afriqno  Noire — UGTAN),  replacing  the  CTGA. 

The  framework  for  UGTAN  was  laid  down  at  Cotonou  and  it  was 
iigreed  that  its  first  const itneni  congress  would  he  hold  at  Conakry 
in  January'  1959.  Representatives  of  the  auti-('ommiinist  Interna¬ 
tional  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  ITnions  (ICTFU)  attended  the 
Conference,  but  did  not  accept  the  UGTAN  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
too  much  influenced  by  Communist  ideology  and  also  because  of  its 
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announced  jwlicy  of  complete  disaffiliation  with  all  international 
organizations. 

"Wlien  General  de  Gaulle  in  1958  called  upon  both  the  African 
peoples  and  the  French  to  vote  a  referendum  for  or  against  a  draft 
constitution  which  provided  for  a  new  relationship  between  France 
and  the  African  territories,  the  unions — alona  with  the  Guinean  seo- 
tion  of  the  RDA,  the  PDG-RDA — played  a  dominant  role  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  outcome  in  Guinea.  A  conference  of  UGTAN  leaders  met 
at  Bamako  to  examine  the  proposed  constitution.  They  unanimously 
approved  a  report  of  the  committee  director  which  recommended  that 
the  territories  vote  against  the  proposed  constitution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  not  acceptable  because  it  was  founded  on  inequality  and 
merely  pei-petuated  colonial  domination.  In  Guinea  95  percent  of 
the  voters  followed  the  committee  report  and  rejected  the  proposed 
constit  III  ion.  liul('])(Midence  was  then  proclaimed  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting). 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION  SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 
Unions  and  the  Party 

Immediately  after  independence  the  unions  assumed  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  PDG-directed  government.  With  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  most  of  the  French  civil  servants,  many  recruits  were 
drawn  from  the  labor  movement  to  take  over  civil  functions.  More¬ 
over,  the  unions  continued  to  serve  as  a  training  ground  for  future 
government  workers. 

.  President  Tourc  at  once  made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  union  Avas  to  present  and  support  the  policies  of  the 
party.  Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  implementing 
role  of  the  unions  in  respect  to  policy,  but  whenever  union  members 
ha\  e  attempted  to  determine  party  policy,  energetic  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  taken.  The  union  organization,  reaching  down  to  the 
smallest  village,  remains  an  arm  of  the  party  in  the  task  of  mass 
education  to  remove  all  vestiges  of  colonialism. 

General  Organization 

Idle  basic  pattern  of  labor  organization  remained  unchanged  after 
independence.  Under  party  direction  the  unions  continued  to  expand, 
and  the  legislation  governing  labor  which  was  enacted  before  October 
2.  1058,  has  remained  in  effect  with  certain  modifications  (see  ch.  11, 
Labor  Force) . 

The  unions  are  organized  into  a  hierarchy  of  small  sections,  local 
unions,  regional  unions,  national  federations  and  confederations. 
Information  is  lacking  as  to  the  details  of  org.anization.  All  re¬ 
gional  unions  and  national  fedeiations  are  represented  in  a  national 
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organization,  the  Nal  tonal  (,!om federation  of  (Jiiiiiean  AVorkei’S  (Con¬ 
federation  Nationale  des  'I'ravailleui’S  de  Guinee — CNTG)  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  UGTAN.  Elected  union  officers  in  both  the  le- 
gional  and  national  organizations  are :  a  secretary  general ;  an  assistant 
secretary;  an  administrative  secretary;  a  secretary  of  economy  and 
education;  a  secretary  for  press;  a  secretary  for  organization;  a 
treasurer  general;  an  assistant  treasurer;  three  counsellors;  and  two 
comptrollers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  CNGT  have 


between  80,000  and  90,000  industrial  members.  Most  of  these  live 
in  the  four  major  industrial  centers,  but  an  undetermined  number 
are  in  small  enterprises  located  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  esti¬ 
mated  figure  on  the  number  of  union  ineml^ers  in  industry  is  high 
because  it  also  includes  dependents.  Nonindustrial  members  include 
all  government  and  administrative  personnel  and  agricultural  workers. 

The  unions  are  supported  by  membership  dues  of  1  percent  of  the 
montlily  or  annual  salary  of  workers.  This  uniform  rate,  applicable 
to  all  miion  membei-s,  was  established  by  the  19G1  Congress  of  CNTG 
meeting  at  Conakry.  Formerly  there  was  no  uniformity  in  union 
niembenship  dues  as  each  base  trade  union  established  its  own  rate 
for  dues  and  even  those  varied  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another. 


An  ordinance  of  October  8,  1959,  confirmed  the  rights  of  civil  serv¬ 
ants  to  form  unions,  their  rights  to  strike  and  to  protest  agaiiist 
regulations  and  decisions  contrary'  to  individual  or  collective  interests. 
A  new  union  may  be  officially  recognized  two  months  after  the 
deposition  of  its  statutes  and  lists  of  officers  with  the  commandant  of 
the  region  or  the  mayor  who  sends  the  documents  to  the  Minister  of 
Labor  and  Social  Legislation  and  other  ministries  concerned.  For 
unions  of  civil  servants  already  existing  before  this  date,  official 
recognition  became  effective  two  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
above  statute. 


One  of  the  largest  workers'  organizations  is  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  civil  servants — the  Amalgamated  Unions  of  General  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Service  Workcis  (Syndicat  Unique  des  Travailleuis 
d’Ad ministration  General  et  Offices — SUTAGO).  Various  branches 
of  this  union  were  established  before  1957  under  provisions  of  the  Loi 
Cadre  of  1956,  but  departmental  interests  within  the  colonial  bureauc¬ 
racy  prevented  any  concerted  action  toward  unification.  The  first 
national  congress  of  SUTAGO  was  held  at  Conakry  on  July  6,  1961. 

Government  control  of  labor,  and  indirectly  of  the  unions,  is 
centered  in  the  National  Labor  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation.  This  office  has  established 
liaison  with  services  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  recrnitiuent 
of  professional  personnel.  The  Minister  is  assisted  by  u  consult  at  ive 
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eoliiiiiission  of  equal  represeiilatioii  fi-oiii  the  goveniiiicut,  einployers 
and  workoi'S.  Goveninient  representatives  are  designated  by  law; 
l  epresentatives  of  em])loyei‘s  and  workers  are  appointed  for  two  yeare 
by  decree  of  the  Minister  «>f  J^abor  and  Social  Legislation.  All 
members  serve  without  compensation  (see  cli.  11,  Labor  Force). 

The  relations  l)etween  foreign  companies  and  labor  remained 
basically  good  after  inde])endeiKMj.  Sucli  difficulties  as  iiad  occurred 
up  to  mid-1061  w'ere  tisnally  minor  misunderstandings  stemming  from 
nalioTiftl  eiLivic  .-rr  igi-iwrawtx  cw  ike  pati,  v,f  Gttinewn 

employees  of  the  regidations  under  which  the  companies  operate. 
Disputes  are  always  settled  b}'  representatives  of  government,  labor 
and  MutiAcye'-.  tki  um  tu 

hohl  labor  conferences. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

'fhe  Cotonou  confereinte  reinforced  Sekou  Toure’s  stand  against  any 
extension  of  European  control  or  inHuence  in  African  affairs.  He 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  injection  into  Africa  of  the  Euro|)ean 
concept  of  class  coidlict  does  not  serve  African  needs  and  tends  to 
divert  union  leadei-s  from  their  true  mission  of  unifying  Africa.  This 
poru-y  received  wide,  hut  not  universal,  suppoif  fi-om  the  other  conu- 
(ries  of  P^rench  West  Afiaca  by  the  time  the  first  FGTAX  Congress 
met  at  Conakry  in  January  1959.  Opposition  sharpened  in  disputes 
over  leadei-ship  and  disagreement  with,  the  type  of  political  unionism 
advocated  by  President  'roure  and  his  followers. 

A  decision  of  the  19.59  (''ongress  to  establish  a  trade  union  school 
resulted  in  the  civation  f)f  an  African  Workei’s  University  at  Conakry 
where  short-term  sessions  of  three  to  four  weeks  a’e  held  for  union 
w'orkers  from  neighlwring  countries.  These  sessions  are  designed  to 
develop  union  leadei-s  outside  of  Guinea  who  will  support  UGTAX 
ix)licies.  Mali,  Ghana.  Niger,  Togo,  Poi-tuguese  Guinea  and  Angola 
have  been  among  the  count  i-ies  repi-esented  at  the  school.  Instruction 
is  in  French. 

At  pre.sent  the  strongest  adherents  to  I'GTAN  are  Guinea,  Ghana 
and  Mali.  .Senegal,  which  had  initially  .supported  Guinea  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  an  all-.\frican  union  movement,  withdrew  to  affiliate  with 
the  ICFTU-sponsore<l  African  Regional  OrgaTiization  (AFRO) 
which  was  e.stablished  in  November  19G0  by  African  leaders  who  de¬ 
sired  a  stronger  voice  in  international  trade  union  affairs. 

A  meeting  of  African  unions  held  at  Ca.sablanca  in  May  1961,  at 
which  65  African  nations  were.  I’epre.sented,  iminted  up  the  wide  range 
of  views  held  hy  the  new  African  states.  A  charter,  adopted  after 
hot  debate,  brought  into  toeing  the  All  Africiin  Trade  Union  Federa¬ 
tion  (A.VTU  F),  ie])resente<l  a  victory  for  TUTAN,  which  is  recog- 
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iiizeil  as  ono  of  iho  uiuin  fom*ri  hi'liiiul  tlio  Pun -African  union  move¬ 
ment.  Iniplenientut ion  of  tlie  critical  clause  in  the  charter — which 
stipulates  that  inomljer  unions  may  not  be  alliliated  with  international 
trade-union  oi’ganizations — was  postponed  for  10  months.  Although 
no  mention  is  made  of  ICFTU,  which  has  an  estimated  affiliated  mem- 
heishi))  of  1.5  million  in  the  African  countries,  the  measure  is  con- 
^id(‘red  to  be  directed  toward  removing  the  ICFTU  from  the  African 
scene.  T1  lis  policy,  strongly  pushed  by  Guinea,  Ghana  and  Mali,  is  a 
potential  source  of  discord.  The  WFTU  has  very  few,  if  any,  affilia¬ 
tions  in  Africa  and  strongly  supports  the  nonaffiliation  stand  taken 
by  Guinea. 

In  accepting  aid  from  otlier  countries,  union  policy  has  been  to 
s])tM  ify  that  the  mobilization  of  human  and  financial  resources  must 
he  made  without  obligation  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  inde- 
l)endenco  and  sovereignty  of  African  nations.  President  Toure  has 
lecommended  the  liGTAN  should  make  requests  for  such  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations.  To  this  end  Guinea  became  a  member 
of  the  ILO  (International  Labor  Organization)  in  1959  and  ratified 
the  conventions  concerning  accident  compensation,  minimum  wages, 
forced  labor,  freedom  of  association,  the  riglits  to  organize  and  related 
conventions. 
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CHAPTER  14 


HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Health  conditions  in  late  1961  were  better  than  they  had  been  before 
World  War  II.  Modern  medical  care  had  been  extended  to  many 
rural  areas  and  training  facilities  for  doctors,  pharmacists,  hospital 
assistants  and  midwives  had  been  improved.  Yellow  fever  had  been 
virtually  eliminated  and  smallpox  reduced  to  sporadic  localized  out¬ 
breaks.  These  relative  gains,  however,  left  the  country  with  health 
conditions  and  a  level  of  medical  care  and  public  sanitation  that  were 
average  only  by  the  standards  of  an  undeveloped  tropical  area. 

Health  problems  ranged  from  malnutrition,  bad  housing  and  a  host 
of  communicable  diseases  to  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  a  population 
only  beginning  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  personal  and  public  hygiene. 
Local  food  shortages  recurred  in  the  final  months  of  tlie  grain  harvest 
each  year,  and  families  in  villages  and  towns  were  forced  to  reduce 
their  caloric  intake  drastically.  Even  during  the  months  when  food 
was  plentiful,  few  persons  obtained  a  balanced  diet.  The  predominant 
form  of  housing  was  a  small,  ill-ventilated  hut  or  shack,  without 
indoor  cooking  facilities,  toilet  or  running  water.  The  infant  mor¬ 
tality  rate  was  high.  Official  estimates  for  the  1950\s  indicated  that 
some  20  percent  of  the  children  died  at  birth  or  in  infancy.  Sleeping 
sickness  had  declined,  but  other  endemic  diseases,  such  as  malaria, 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  were  widespread.  Alcoholism  was  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  urban  areas.  City  water  supplies  were  generally  pure,  but 
many  village  sources  were  not,  and  the  incidence  of  dysentery  in  the 
rural  population  was  high.  Ignorance  of  the  principles  of  hygiene 
kept  sanitation  standards  low,  and  popular  reluctance  to  submit  to 
modem  medical  treatment  was  only  slowly  being  overcome. 

To  the  extent  that  technical  and  financial  resources  permitted,  the 
government  was  making  a  serious  effort  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
pressing  of  these  problems.  Immediate  health  and  welfare  goals, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Three-Year  Plan  for  the  development  of  the 
country,  included  an  overall  increase  in  personal  income  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  medical  care,  housing  and  social  services.  The  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  infant  homes  and  youth  centers  and 
for  the  development  of  new  and  improved  maternity  centers,  dispen¬ 
saries,  hospitals  and  housing. 
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Althougli  more  liad  been  planned,  tlie  accoinplishmont  by  mid-lOOl 
was  significant.  Four  dispensaries  had  been  built  in  the  Guekedou 
administrative  region,  three  in  the  Kindia  region  and  tAvo  in  the 
Boke  region.  One  maternity  center,  five  branch  centers  and  a  surgical 
block  had  also  been  established  in  Boke.  In  addition,  construction 
was  well  advanced  on  a  modern  three-stoT-y  hospital  and  a  dispensary 
and  maternity  center  in  the  Kankan  administrative  region.  The  new 
School  for  Midwives  (Kcole  des  sages  Feinines)  opened  in  Conakry 
in  Ihhi),  and  a  school  for  hospital  assistants  was  fouiided  in  1960.  The 
government  reported  that  in  early  1901  there  were  more  physicians 
practicing  in  the  country  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  number 
included  many  foreigners  working  on  short-term  contracts,  most  of 
whom  came  from  Communist  countries. 

Substantial  technical  and  linancial  helj)  was  coming  from  abroad, 
'riie  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  Ghana  and  West  Germany  were  covering  the 
entire  <‘ost  of  the  Throe- Year  l^hin  health  projects.  Some  of  these 
countries  had  also  sent  jdij'sicians  and  technicians  to  assist  in  these 
project.s. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Unlike  some  other  former  colonial  a)-eas,  the  country  had  no  extieme 
poverty  on  a  mass  scale.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  available  goods 
were  low  by  European  standards,  but  such  wealth  as  the  country  had 
was  divided  fairly  evenly  among  the  population,  and  dill’erences  in 
tlu'.  standard  of  living  between  one  gi'oiip  and  another  were  not  great 
enough  to  cause  any  signilicant  dissatisfaction. 

The  standard  of  living  of  most  of  the  small  percentage  of  the 
[)opnlatiou  wliich  was  dependent  upon  wages  or  other  money  income—- 
rather  tlniii  on  suhsistenee  farming — probably  had  not  risen  since 
19“)!)  and  may  have*  declined,  'riic  purchasing  power  of  the  Gnineau 
franc  had  dropped  perhaps  20  percent  below’  tlie  1959  level  of  the 
CFA  franc,  while  the  scarcity  of  foreign  e.xcliange  had  led  to  serious 
shortage.s  of  various  consumer  goods. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Kicc  is  the  mainstay  of  the  ordinary  diet  and  the  preferred  staple 
throughout  tlie  country.  Fonio  (rudimentary  millet),  corn,  manioc, 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  tuberous  X’oot  plants  are  substituted  when 
rice  is  unobtainable.  Tlie  preference  for  rice  is  so  strong,  liowever. 
that  many  feel  that  a  meal  without,  rice  is  not.  a  meal  and  tliat  they 
are  starving  after  a  long  ])eriod  without  it.  Milk  and  milk  products 
are  basic  foods  (along  with  rice)  for  pastoral  peoples  like  the  Foiihih. 
blit  they  are  con.sumed  in  smaller  quant  it  ies — or  not  at  all — by  other 
groups.  Dietary  habits  vary  locally  and  everywhere  arc  conditioned 
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by  religious  attitudes  and — still  more  important — by  the  seasonal 
availability  of  diffei'ent  foods. 

In  the  Fouta  Djallon,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  (excepting  pos.sibly  parts  of  the  coastal  area  and  the  Forest 
Region),  the  sea.soiial  cycle  of  heavy  rains  and  drought  drastically 
affects  the  food  supply.  During  the  diy  haiTest  season,  food  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  ]X'ople  generally  eat  heavily  of  the  foods  they  prefer.  In 
the  ensuing  months,  grain  stocks  dwindle  and  caloric  intake  decline.s. 
During  this  t  wo-  to  three-month  period  of  pre-haiwest  shortage  (called 
the  soudure),  people  rarely  starve,  however,  for  hunger  can  be  relieved 
by  eating  nuts,  wild  roots,  snails,  insects  and  rodents. 

The  ordinary  diet  is  based  on  starchy  staples  and  lacks  essential 
vitamins,  animal  protein,  calcium  and  other  protective  elements. 
Even  the  Foulah  do  not  produce  and  consume  enough  milk  and  milk 
products  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Different  ethnic  groups  eat 
varying  amounts  of  meat,  fish  and  dairy  products,  but  none  of  them 
consume  a  sufHcient  amount  of  these  foods.  Somewhat  more  fish  is 
eaten  by  people  on  the  coast  and  in  tlie  villages  along  rivers  in  the 
interior  than  is  con.sumed  in  other  areas  where  it  is  less  readily 
available.  Consumption  of  meat  is  limited  to  special  occasions,  even 
among  livestock  breeders.  Religious  taboos  may  also  limit  the  use 
of  various  foods  among  Moslems  and  in  some  animist  groups. 

The  basis  of  the  ordinary  meal  is  a  jiaste  or  porridge  made  from 
rice  or  a  substitute  pounded  into  meal  or  Hour  and  mixed  with  water. 
The  paste  or  [wrridge,  which  provides  bulk,  is  given  flavor  with  an 
accompanying  hot,  sauce.  These  sauces  are  made  of  palm  or  peanut 
oil,  tomatoes,  wild  spinach,  other  chopped  vegetables,  hot  peppers 
and  other  condiments.  Virtually  any  edible  protein  may  also  be 
added  when  available,  including  beef,  mutton  and  goat  meat  and 
fat,  fresh  and  dried  lish,  game,  catei'pillars  and  insects.  The  house¬ 
wife’s  re[)Utation  as  a  cook  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  her 
ingenuity  in  varying  these  ingredients. 

Food  preparation  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  tiie  woman’s  Lime. 
Grains  have,  to  be*,  ciaished  between  stones  or  pounded  with  a  mortar 
before  they  can  b<*  boiled  into  paste  or  poiiidge.  Few  dishes  or 
utensils  are  used  at  meals,  each  [)erson  helping  himself  from  the 
common  dish  by  dipping  in  small  lumps  of  paste  with  his  right  hand. 

Imported  foods  have  hecome  scarce  or  unobtainable  even  in  Conakry 
since  1958,  both  because,  foreign  exchange  has  been  raserved  for  essen¬ 
tial  imports  ami  because  (d’  difliodties  with  domestic  distribution  (see 
ch.  27,  Domestic  Trade),  The  shoifage  has  created  considerable 
di.s.satisfaction  among  the  townspeople,  many  of  whom  had  become 
accustomed  to  varying  their  diets  with  foreign  foods.  Some  staples 
are  impoiied  from  the  Communist  bloc,  but  they  am  inferior  to  simi- 
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liir  foods  from  tiu*,  West.  Price  controls,  imposed  in  early  1961,  now 
apply  (o  imported  foods. 

Clothing 

The  traditional  mode  of  dress  appears  to  be  much  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  country,  although  styles  and  color  combinations  vary  from 
place  to  place.  The  basic  men’s  garment  is  a  simple  flowing  robe, 
generally  referred  to  as  a  houbou,  although  other  names  are  used. 
Most  houbous  are  made  at  home  from  imported  cloth.  Where  native 
fabrics  are  still  u.sed,  the  cotton  is  usually  grown,  carded  and  spim  by 
women  at  home,  but  it  is  woven  by  professional  weavers.  Western 
clothing,  which  many  men  wear,  is  never  made  at  home;  fabrics  are 
( aken  to  a  tailor. 

The  color  and  quality  of  the  boubou  provides  an  indication  of  the 
owner’s  wealth  and  position.  The  poorest  kind  of  boubou  is  plain 
white  muslin.  More  costly  ones  are  of  solid  color  or  striped — often 
blue  or  indigo  and  white. 

Men,  especially  in  Lower  Guinea,  commonly  wear  a  skull  cap.  A 
bonnet  made  of  a  length  of  material  folded  into  a  peak  is  popular  in 
Middle  Guinea  and  may  be  embroidered.  Yellow  sandals  are  stand¬ 
ard  traditional  footgear.  A  few  former  soldiers  have  kept  their  com¬ 
bat  boots  which  are  prestige  items  to  be  saved  for  festive  occasions. 

The  basic  garment  of  women’s  dress  is  a  skirt,  which  is  simply  a 
piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  waist.  Printed  designs — especially 
Indonesian  motiffs — are  generally  preferred  to  solid  colors.  Other 
articles  of  women’s  clothing  are  camisoles,  sandals  and  handkerchiefs 
I  o  cover  the  hair.  Nylon  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

Western  clothing  is  rapidly  replacing  traditional  dress,  especially 
in  the  urban  centers.  Government  officials  nowadays  rarely  wear  the 
boubou  except  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Trousers  and  open  shirts 
ordinarily  white  or  khaki,  are  becoming  standard.  Many  women 
w'oar  ready-made  Western  dresses.  Watches,  pencils  and  pens,  and 
other  items  of  Western  clothing  and  p>ersonal  paraphernalia  give 
their  owner’s  the  prestige  of  the  modem. 

Clothing  is  often  poor  in  quality  and  sometimes  unsuitable  for  the 
climate.  In  the  uplands  of  the  Fouta  Djallon,  for  example,  shorts 
and  thin  shirts  are  insufficient  to  offiset  the  cool  dampness  of  early 
morning.  People  stay  indoors  by  the  fire  until  the  sun  is  strong  or, 
if  forced  to  go  out,  may  have  to  wrap  themselves  in  a  blanket. 

Housing 

Standards  and  types  of  housing  ai-e  diverse,  ranging  from  the 
simple  mudbrick  or  wattle-and-daub  thatched  huts  (in  which  the 
great  majority  of  people  live)  to  plantation  villas  and  well-con- 
struefod  town  houses.  In  village  enclaves,  huts  are  clustered  together 


ill  family  groups.  Around  tlieni,  llime  is  ordinarily  a  public  area 
wliich  sciTos  everyone  in  the  village  as  additional  living  space  in  good 
weather.  It  is  used  for  cooking,  eating  and  leisure-time  activities. 
I'l-ecpientl},  an  entire  settlement  is  surrounded  hy  a  mudbrick  wall  or 
wooden  st  ockade. 

Huts  are  small,  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  most  common 
type  is  a  circular  structure  with  a  conical,  thatched  roof  and  w'alls  of 
mudbrick.  The  interior  is  typically  a  single  room  with  one  or  two 
windows  which  is  entered  hy  a  low  door.  The  interior  framework, 
which  may  he  decorated  with  carvings,  is  often  smoke-smudged  and 
dingy’.  The  overhanging  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof  provide  a  narrow’ 
rim  of  shade  around  the  outside  of  the  house.  Variants  on  this  type 
of  structui-e  include  the  traditional  Kissi  hut  made  of  branches  and 
strong  weeds  which  have  been  interwoven  into  a  latticework  frame 
and  pliustereil  with  mud. 

Since  most  huts  are  small  and  badly  ventilated,  people  tend  to  stay 
outdoors  except  during  the  rainy  season  and  at  night.  Mud  walls  and 
(hatched  roofs  deteriorate  in  the  rainy  season  and  have  to  he  repaired 
frequently. 

The  main  piece  of  fin  niture  in  the  hut  is  the  bed  w’hich  is  sometimes 
made  of  beaten  earth.  The  hard  platfoi’m  is  covered  w  ith  a  straw’  mat 
and  i)illows  are  tossed  on  top  of  it.  Depending  on  whether  the  hut 
is  a  man's  or  a  w’oman’s,  other  common  items  are  cooking  utensils, 
working  tools  and  hunting  equipment  of  various  soits  w’hich  are 
usually  lumg  on  the  walls.  Prayer  rugs,  seed  boxes  and  small  jars 
of  potions  for  dispelling  evil  spirits  are  also  found. 

Huts  are  to  he  found  in  the  tow’ns  as  well  as  in  the  villages,  but  more 
typical  of  urban  dw’ellings  is  the  small,  one-story  frame  or  mudbrick 
house,  :50  or  40  feet  long,  with  an  entrance  and  small  veranda  at  front 
and  rear.  Electricity  and  indoor  plumbing  are  limited  to  a  few  rela¬ 
tively  luxurious  apartment  buildings  and  houses  occupied  hy  officials 
and  their  families. 

Conakry’  has  a  .serious  housing  problem.  Few  families  can  afford 
to  rent,  much  less  buy,  adequate  living  accommodations.  Many  houses 
are  run  down,  and  overcrowding  has  been  made  acute  by  the  influx 
of  villagers  in  i-ecent  years. 

The  government  set  aside  Gf  million  Guinean  francs  in  the  budget 
of  the  Three-Year  Plan  for  housing  improvement  (247  Guinean  francs 
equal  U.S.  $1).  Information  on  how’  this  money  will  be  spent  is  not 
available. 

HEALTH 

Birth  and  Death  Rates 

Vital  statistics  are  almost  totiilly  lacking.  xVlthough  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  is  in  theoi'y  compulsory’,  in  practice  the  records 
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incoiuplete  even  in  (’onakiy.  Many  urban  women  go  back  to  their 
villages  for  the  birth  of  children,  and  both  men  and  women  go  back 
when  they  become  st'riously  ill  and  expect  to  die.  Many  of  these  births 
and  death.s  are  not  recorded  by  the  authorities  in  either  place. 

The  only  available  (istimates  for  birth,  death  and  life  expectancy 
rates  are  based  on  a  sample  survey  of  the  population  made  in  1954. 
Projections  from  this  study  indicate  a  birth  rate  of  62  per  tliousand 
and  a  death  rate  of  40  per  thousand.  The  report  indicates  an  ex- 
tremel}’  high  infant  mortalit}'  rate:  190  ])er  thousand  live  births  in 
the  cities,  220  per  thousand  in  lairal  areas. 

A  study  made  in  Conakry  in  1952  indicates  that  the  excessively 
liigh  infant  mortality  rate  is  related  to  the  ])revalence  of  hereditary 
syphilis  and  to  poor  sanitaiy  conditions  and  a  lack  of  modern  medical 
care  during  confinement.  Newborn  infants  must  survive  two  critical 
stages  Ijefore  attaining  the  relatively  safe  age  of  five  years.  These 
are:  the  weeks  immediately  after  birth  when  many  infants  die  of 
gastrointestinal  troubles  or  malaria;  and  the  age  of  one  year  when 
breast  feeding  stops  and  the  children  are  put  on  adult  food  and  ex- 
posovi  to  the  strong  sun.  It  is  anticipated  that  infant  mortality  rates 
will  drop  as  new  maternity  care  centers  are  established  enabling  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  expectant  mothers  to  avail  themselves  of  modern 
medical  care. 

Disease 

Data  on  disease  rates  are  also  incomplete.  Such  figures  as  do  exist 
are  certainly  not  representative  of  actual  conditions,  since  they  are 
based  on  fragmentary  hospital  records,  scattered  sample  surveys  and 
specialized  rejwrts  of  research  institutions. 

The  countrj’  is  relatively  free  of  certain  epidemic  diseases.  Immu¬ 
nization  has  eflectivel}'  checked  the  incidence  of  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever,  and  CJises  of  plague  are  reported  oidy  occasionally.  Outbreaks 
of  meningitis  and  ])neumonia  recur  from  time  to  time. 

Among  the  chief  endemic  diseases  are  malaria,  venereal  diseases 
and  tuberculosis.  Malaria  is  endemic  throughout  French  West  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  incidence  in  Guinea  is  high.  Prevalence  varies  from 
jdace  to  place;  it  was  estimated  that  in  one  suburb  of  Conakry  during 
the  early  1950's,  50  to  80  percent  of  the  population  was  afflicted  with 
the  disease.  Venereal  diseases  are  widespread.  ])articularly  in  the  20- 
to  60-year  age  group,  and — -together  with  tuberculosis — are  said  to 
account  for  more  than  a  third  of  hospital  admi.ssions.  Tuberculosis 
is  most  prevalent  in  coastal  areas  where  housing  congestion  and  a  wet 
and  unhealthful  climate  contribute  to  a  high  rate  of  incidence.  Dys- 
enteiy  and  other  diseases  associated  with  contaminated  food  and  pol¬ 
luted  water  are  common.  Trachoma,  cholera  and  sleeping  sickness 
are  also  present.  There  are  enough  cjises  of  leprosy  for  the  United 
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Xatioiis  to  have  uiidci-taken  a  special  study  on  the  disease  in  1958. 
There  is  a  leprosy  hospital  at  Mainoii.  Hookworm  and  yaws  are 
])re,\'a1ent  in  the  forested  areas. 

Popular  Beliefs  and  Practice 

Since.  1958  modern  medicine  has  achieved  limited  popular  accept¬ 
ance.  In  the  cities  many  afflicted  persons  consult  dispensarj^  physi¬ 
cians  or,  if  seriously  ill,  enter  hospitals.  Even  in  rural  areas  some 
persons  "o  voluntarily  to  dispensaries  and  maternity  centers  where 
they  are  avail.able,  although  rarely  l)efoie  having  consulted  a  local 
healer  first. 

Traditional  notions  alxnit  the  cause  and  treatment  of  disease  are 
still  widely  held,  however.  As  late  as  the  mid-1940’s,  for  example, 
many  of  the  Kissi  Iselieved  that  all  misfortune,  illness  or  death  was 
caused  either  by  evil  sorcerers  or  by  the  angry  spirits  of  deceased 
]^ersf)ns  who  had  been  neglected  by  descendants.  The  only  recfiurse 
of  the  afflicted  pei’sons  was  to  consult  a  iliviner  {xmnawaya)  who  could 
ascertain  the  patient’s  chances  of  recovering.  If  they  appeared  good, 
the  wanaxoaya  might  take  various  courses  of  action.  Depending  on 
the  natiiie  of  the  case,  he  might  undertake  to  seek  out  and  neutralize 
the  talisman  of  the  sorcerer  responsible  for  the  illness,  recommend 
that  the  afflicted  pei-son  make  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  h's  neglected  an¬ 
cestor,  or  prescribe  treatment.  The  latter  might  call  for  prescription 
of  a  potion  of  bark  or  herl>s,  abstinence  from  certain  foods  for  a  stated 
inrerval  or  massage. 

Many  of  the  herbal  remedies  in  this  mixture  of  folk  medicine  and 
magic  were  efficacious.  Practices  ^•a^ied  in  different  groups  and  in¬ 
cluded  preventive  as  well  as  curative  measures.  Among  the  Malinke, 
for  example,  it  was  customary  to  smear  oneself  before  retiring  with 
an  array  of  ointments  and  liquids  to  keep  evil  spirits  away. 

Facilities  and  Services 

Medical  Personnel 

In  early  1961  there  were  87  physicians  in  the  country.  Twenty-five 
]>racticed  in  Conakry,  of  whom  15  were  assigned  to  Donka  Hospital, 
5  to  Ballay  Hospital  and  5  to  city  dispensaries.  The  rest  were  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  including  35  attached  to  government 
dispensaries  in  major  towns. 

Thirty  of  the  87  physicians  were  Guineans,  the  rest  were  Europeans. 
Among  the  Euroj^ean  physicians  were  7  Poles,  a  substantial  number 
of  Czechs  and  Bulgarians,  and  2  French  nationals.  Both  French 
physicians  planned  to  leave  the  area  in  early  1961,  but  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  their  departure  would  be  offset  by  the  arrival  of  15  to  20 
more  physicians  from  Europe  at  about  the  same  time.  Efforts  were 
also  being  made  to  build  a  cor}:)s  of  trained  Guinean  physicians,  and 
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soiiKi  40  stiideiils  from  various  pails  of  (he  countiy  were  studying 
medicine  abroad. 

Other  medical  personnel  included  750  nurses — many  of  whom  were 
only  partially  trained — and  60  African  n.  .  vives.  Donka  Plospital 
had  150  nui-ses;  Ballay  Hospital  had  50;  and  Fria  Hospital,  in  Kimbo, 
bad  13.  There  were  also  a  small  numher  of  dentists,  laboratory  assist¬ 
ants,  technicians  and  pharmacists.  No  sanitation  engineers  were 
available. 

Lack  of  funds  and  scarcity  of  teaching  personnel  hamper  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  elfort  to  meet  (he  pressing  need  for  more  pliysicians  and 
trained  technical  personnel.  Guinea  has  no  medical  school  where 
doctors  can  be  trained,  but  tlie  School  for  Midwives  (founded  in  1959) 
offers  a  three- year  course,  and  a  .school  for  liospital  assistants  ( founded 
in  1960)  offers  a  two-year  course.  Twelve  students  were  enrolled  in 
theScliool  for  Midwives  (he  first  year. 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 

As  of  1961  medical  care  facilities  were  few  and  nearly  all  of  the 
existing  institutions  were  understafferl  and  badly  equipped.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  were  3  hospitals,  35  major  dispensaries,  100  rural  in¬ 
firmaries,  and  7  mother  and  child  care  centers.  Seven  additional 
hospitals  were  planned  or  were  in  various  stages  of  construction. 

The  large.st  and  newest  of  the  two  public  hospitals  was  Donka  Hos- 
[)itul  in  Conakry  which  was  started  by  the  French  and  completed  by 
the  Guineans  under  the  direction  of  a  Polish  architect.  The  building 
is  a  Avindowless  five-story  structure  with  wards  in  the  center  and  bal¬ 
conies  around  the  sides.  It  appeared  in  mid-1961  to  be  neither  clean 
nor  well  maintained,  and  signs  of  deterioration  were  evident  soon 
after  its  completion. 

The  hospital  had  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  radiology,  der¬ 
matology,  dentistry,  psychiatry  and  pediatrics.  An  obstetrical  unit 
was  housed  in  a  separate  building.  There  were  over  400  beds  and  four 
operating  rooms.  Equipment,  most  of  it  from  East  Germany,  was 
fairly  modern  but  badly  maintained.  According  to  observers,  the 
quality  of  patient  care  was  also  poor. 

Ballay  Hospital,  also  in  Conakry,  had  fewer  departments  than 
Donka  Hospital  and  only  150  beds.  Except  for  a  small  tuberculosis 
wing,  it  was  equip^x'd  only  for  general  medical  care  and  surgery. 
Fria  Hospital  in  Kimbo  was  operated  for  employees  of  the  Fria  Com¬ 
pany,  but  it  accepted  a  few  patients  referred  from  outside.  It  had 
40  beds  and  was  well  staffed.  The  seven  hospitals  planned  or  under 
construction  were  to  lx?  located  in  Kankan,  Guekedou,  Kissidougou, 
Lalx',  Mamoii,  Kindia  and  Faranah.  Four  sections  of  the  hospital  in 
Kankan,  which  was  to  have  200  beds,  had  been  completed  by  early 
1961. 
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Tho,  Soviet  Union  nniiouneed  iii  I'.X!!  that  it  would  equip  a  500-bed 
hospital  in  Connki'y.  This  institution,  to  be  the  largest  in  Guinea, 
was  to  be  financed  under  the  Fund  for  Economic  nnd  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  (Fonds  d’lnvestissement  pour  de  Developpment  Econoniique  et 
Social — FIDES).  The  Soviet  Union  said  it  also  would  furnish  a 
director  and  six  physicians  for  the  hospital  for  a  one-year  period. 

Thirty-five  major  dispensaries,  in  towns  and  large  villages,  supple¬ 
mented  hospital  services.  Dispensaries  of  this  type,  stalled  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses,  were  equipped  for  general  medical  ti’eatment  and 
minor  surgery.  Five  of  them  were  in  Conakry.  In  1057,  28  such 
major  dispensaries  had  a  combined  capacity  of  1,009  beds.  There  were 
also  100  rural  infirmaries — actually  fii‘st-aid  stations  stocked  witli  some 
medicines.  Mother  and  child  care  centers  were  maintained  in  seven 
cities;  Conakry,  Kankan,  Macenta,  N’Zerekore,  Labe,  iManion  and 
Boke. 

Laboratories  and  Research  Institutes 

The  major  research  laboratory  in  the  country  in  19G1  was  the  Pas¬ 
teur  Institute  in  Kindia,  founded  by  the  French.  Until  1958  it  was 
affiliated  with  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  through  the  Pasteur  In¬ 
stitute  at  Dakar,  the  leading  diagnostic  laboratory  in  West  Africa. 
After  1958  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Guinean  Government  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Popu¬ 
lation. 

The  Institute  conducted  research  in  veterinary  microbiology  and 
had  facilities  for  research  on  human  diseases.  It  produced  smallpox 
and  other  vaccines  and  exported  snake  venom  to  laboratories  abroad 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  snakebite  antitoxins.  It  also  raised 
baboons  aiid  chimpanzees  for  experimental  use.  The  facilities  of  the 
Institute  included  various  laboratories,  a  monkey  house,  animal  sta¬ 
bles,  workships  and  staff  housing. 

Steps  were  being  taken  in  early  19G1  to  establish  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  at  the  National  Hygiene  Institute  (Institut  National 
d’Hygiene),  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Population. 
The  establishment  of  a  lal)oratory  had  been  recommended  by  a  United 
Nations  sanitation  engineer  who  bad  visited  the  country  earlicu-  that 
year. 

DriiRS  and  Supplies 

Reserves  of  medicines,  anti.septics  and  dental  supplies  were,  in  19G1, 
inadequate  and  diminishing.  Some  Czech,  East  German  and  Polish 
drugs  were  available  in  Conakry  pharmacies,  but  customers — familiar 
only  with  West  European  and  United  State's  brands — wei-e  r  eluctant  to 
buy  them  and  .stock  remained  on  the  slx'lves.  Outside  of  the  larger 
towns,  physicians  and  dentists  worked  with  few  drugs  or  none  at  all. 

Quinine  was  loc  ally  prerduced  at  a  plant  in  wSci’cdou  in  the  Foi-est 
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l{t*."ioii  wlipre  a  Ihiitcd  Nations  toclmlciau  was  sclieduled  to  do  a 
survey  in  late  lOGO  with  a  view  to  improving  and  expanding  produc¬ 
tive  cajjacity.  West  Germany  was  to  cooperate  witli  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Heaitli  and  Population  and  the  IT^nited  Nations  in  this  project. 

The  distribution  of  medicines  and  drugs  was  goveiaimeiit  controlled 
through  the  Pharmacy  Supply  Agency  (Pharmacie  d’Approvisione- 
inent)  in  Conakry.  Private  pharmacists  were  being  licensed  to  open 
and  operate  shops  in  major  towns  in  late  1960,  but  only  pending  the 
estahlishnu'iit  of  a  government-operated  pharmacy  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Sanitation 

Public  health  programs  under  the  F reneh  focused  on  two  areas — 
preventive  medicine  and  sanitation.  By  the  late  1950's,  Conakry  and 
several  of  the  major  inland  towns  had  sewage  facilities  and  water  sup¬ 
ply  s^’stems.  The  water  was  ]nire,.  although  in  Conakry  the  17.200 
cubic  meters  of  water  supplied  daily  met  no  more  than  45  percent  of 
the  city's  needs.  Many  streets  in  the  main  towns  were  paved. 

Blit  the  level  of  .sanitation,  even  in  Conakry,  was  low.  Only  the 
western  section  of  the  city  was  served  by  the  sewage  system,  and  only 
IGO  of  the  6.000  buildings  in  that  area  were  connected  to  it;  most 
of  the.  others  employed  ce.sspools.  Conakry  had  a  city-wide  garbage 
collection,  but  not  all  the  trucks  used  for  this  purpose  were  closed 
iiguinst  flies  and  other  insects.  The  garbage  was  being  used  as  a  fill 
for  the  ^wampy  lowland  .section  of  the  city  and.  since,  it  was  insnffi- 
ciiMitly  covered  with  layei-s  of  earth,  this  area  had  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  rats. 

Fven  in  Conakry  few.  if  any.  pi’ccautions  were  taken  to  insure  that 
food  sold  in  markets  or  served  in  I’estanrants  was  nncontamiuated. 
Vegetable  vendors  displayed  their  produce  neatly  on  boards  outside 
.shoi)s  or  on  the  ground  hut  no  effort  was  made  to  protect  it  from  flies 
and  insects.  Neighlxirhood  eating  places  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city  seldom  had  either  rnnuing  wafer  or  sanitary  facilities. 

Polluted  water-supplies  were  a  major  health  problem.  Water  in  all 
but  the  major  towns  was  unsafe  for  drinking  unless  boiled,  and  few 
I)ci>'ons  tiiher  than  Eurojieans  took  this  precaution.  Villagers  drew 
their  water  from  shallow  wells,  rivers  or  streams. 

Tn  early  1961  tlie.  governiuent  took  a  major  step  toward  the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  water  supply  when  it  seized  control  of  African  Pnhlic 
Services  Company  (Com])agnie  .Vfi’icaine  de  Sei  vices  Pnhli(ines).  Tn 
so  doing  the  government  charged  that  the  company  had  perfoianed 
jiooi'ly  and  neglected  to  maintain  its  equipment  and  make  new  plant 
investments  since  independence.  The  company  was  reconstituted  as 
the.  Water  Pi.strihntion  of  Guinea  (Distribution  d’F.au  dc  Gninee — 
DEG),  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Pnhlic  Works  and 
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Transport,  and  j^iveii  responsibility  for  well  digging  and  the  purifi¬ 
cation,  transportation  and  dist  ribnt  ion  of  waf  ei-. 

rUBLIC  WELFARE 

Before  1900  the  basic  units  of  the  traditional  society,  the  family 
and  lineage,  cared  for  their  o\vn  as  best  they  could,  and  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  his  kinsmen  that  the  individual  looked  for  support,  protec¬ 
tion  and  help  in  time  of  need.  The  educational,  medical  and 
emergency  relief  activities  of  the  Christian  missions  provided  a  new 
resource,  but  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  within  reach  of 
t  hese  services  was  small.  With  the  ad\'ent  of  French  rule,  the  govern¬ 
ment  entered  the  field  and  steadily  enlarged  its  role,  hut  the  welfare 
burden  continued  to  fall  mainly  on  the  family  and  lineage.  After 
World  War  II,  foreign  business  enterprises,  international  relief 
agencies,  and  Western  and  Soviet  bloc  technical  assistance  programs 
began  to  figure  importantly  in  welfare  and  development  programs. 

In  the  traditional  order,  any  person  in  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter 
or  help  in  illness  appealed  for  as.sistance  to  the  closest  kinsman  with 
whom  he  was  associated  under  an  unwritten  code  of  mutual  obliga¬ 
tion.  Often  the  person  who  gave  help  was  little  better  off  tlurn  the 
one  who  received  it.  Yet  resources  were  shared ;  during  food-shortage 
IX'riods,  for  e.xample,  everyone's  consumption  of  food  wiis  simply  re¬ 
duced  until  stocks  were  replenished  by  the  new  harvest.  The  princii)le 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  aid  went  beyond  the  kin  group  in  certain 
mattfus:  neighbors  might  assist  each  other  \vith  certain  heavy  tasks: 
two  or  more  villages  might  combine  to  halt  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  hy  wild  animals;  or,  when  a  dangerous  animal  was  thouglit  to  lie 
lurking  outside  the  stockade  wall,  drums  might  sound  to  summon 
hunters  from  all  the  surrounding  villagt's  to  track  down  the  marauder. 

The  Government 

In  French  West  Africa  the  administration  of  government  health 
acti\  ities  was  centralized  under  the  control  of  the  General  Public 
Health  Department  (Direction  Generale  de  la  Sante  Publique)  with 
lieadquarters  in  Dakar.  Regional  headquarters  in  each  territory  were 
rcsponsilile  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  dis¬ 
pensaries,  maternity  centers  :md  research  institutes.  They  also  organ¬ 
ized  the  rural  mobile  metlical  service  (Assistance  Wedicale  Indigene) 
and  enforced  quarantine  and  sanitation  regulations. 

Since  government  health  and  welfare  responsibilities  have  been 
divided  lietween  the  Ministry  of  Public  ITcalth  and  Population  and 
the  .Ministry  of  Labor  and  .Social  Legislation.  Gne  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  iiealth  ilepartmeiits,  the  Xational  .Service  of  Mobile 
Hygiene  and  Projdiy la.xis  (.Service  Xational  irifyglcne  Mobile  et  Pro- 
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])liylii.\ie — SNIIMP),  .sii])orviHos  iisoljilc  lieultli  and  epidemic  pre¬ 
ventative  units  in  rural  areas.  In  early  1900  it  was  reorganized  and 
six  r('gional  of!iec.s  for  endemic  diseases  were  established,  witli  centers 
in  Diibreka,  Maiiiou,  Lalxi,  Kankan,  X’Zcrekore  and  Kissidougou. 
Oilier  de])artinents  or  individuals  in  the  public  health  niinistiy  Avere 
concerned  Avith  the  maintenance  of  liosjiitals  and  dispensaries  in  the 
towns,  medical  ins])ection  of  scliools  and  tlu'  healtii  of  mothers  and 
children.  In  1901  the  Minister  was  Ivoger  Xajih  Accar,  a  physician 
with  surgical  training. 

'Fhe  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  Avas  organized  into 
three  general  services:  the  Labor  Inspection  Bureau,  the  Xational 
Labor  Oflice  and  the  Xational  .Social  .Security  Fund.  Also  attached 
to  the  Miiiistiy  Avas  the  oflice  of  Secretiiry  of  State  for  Social  Affairs. 
Mrs.  Loffo  Camara,  avIio  held  this  position  in  1961,  Avas  by  virtue  of 
this  oflice  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  (see  ch.  11,  Labor 
Force).  Fode  Cisse,  the  Minister,  Avas  directly  responsible  to  the 
President  for  the  supervision  and  operation  of  his  Ministry,  as  are  all 
other  Cabinet  ministers  (see  oh.  10,  Constitution  and  Government). 

Fx])enditnre.s  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Population  in 
the.  IttOl  budget  amounted  to  1,356.2  million  Guinean  francs,  or  about 
1(1  ]>ercent  of  the  8,715.2  million  franc  total  budget.  Of  this  amount, 
761.2  million  francs  Averc  tdlocated  for  Avages  and  salaries,  the  rest 
for  :i(hninistrative  and  operational  cxpense.s.  The  total  allocation 
re])resented  an  incrciist*  of  about  4  percent  over  the  1959  figures.  The 
Ministry  of  LalKtr  jnid  Social  Legislation  Avas  allocated  44  million 
francs  (about  .005  jtercent  of  the  total)- — 35.8  million  francs  for  Avages 
and  salaries  and  8.2  for  current  expenses.  This  share  Avas  roughly 
the  same  proportion  that  Avas  allocated  in  195!>. 

Other  Agencies 

In  lt>61  Guinea  AAas  a  iiiember  of  the  I'nited  Xations  and  seA'eral  of 
its  specialized  agencies,  including  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization  (FAO):  the.  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  ;  the 
Fnited  Xations  Fdncat ional.  .‘8cientilic  and  Cultural  Organization 
(l*XF.'8C()') :  and  the  AVorld  Health  Organization  (WHO). 

Programs  and  Sendees 

The  Three-Year  I’lan 

The  Three- Year  Plan  provided  for  a  total  expenditure  of  38,912 
million  Guinean  francs,  of  Avhich  771  niillioii  (about  2  percent)  was 
to  be  sj)ent  for  housing  and  youth;  1.760  million  (almut  5  ))ercent) 
Avas  to  he  s])ent  for  public  health:  3,680  million  (about  9  percent)  Avas 
allocated  for  education  (see  tables  1  and  2;  and  ch.  9,  Education) .  The 
expenditure  budgeted  for  housing,  youth,  education  and  health  com¬ 
bined  to  ecpial  6,211  million  Guinean  francs,  or  16  jiercent  of  the  total. 
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As  of  nrul-lDGl  the  cost  of  (lie  Pliiii  \v:is  liciny;  covered  entirely  by 
loiuis  from  Soviet-bloc  nations,  Gliana  and  West  Germany  (see  cli. 
■jr>.  Public  Finance).  Some  of  (liese  countries  were  also  siipplyintf 
(eclmical  assistance. 

Social  Security  Benefits 

"riie  government  lias  established  a  eomjirebensi ve  social  security 
jirojiram  for  workers,  with  a  full  ranjee  of  family  allow'ances.  xV 
ri'vised  social  security  law  was  enacted  in  December  1900. 


'I'lihli'-  1.  Profiosrd.  I-:.ri>ftit]itur('s  for  Housing  and  Youth  Under  Ouhiea’s 

Thrcc-Ycar  Plan 


fin  iiiiilloiLS  of  GuhuMn  frtiru.'s] 


Item 


Ilousintf  improvement _ 

Infants’  home _ 

Establishment  of  a  pionec'r  center  (.tllDA) 

Sports  equipment _ 

Ilegioiial  work  inspection _ _ _ 

liUhor  exchange _ _  _ _ 

Total . . . . . 


Amount 


600 

25 

25 

100 

15 

6 


771 


Source;  Aflapted  from  llepiiblique  tie  Guinee,  La  Planificalion  Econorniqtie,  pp. 
417-422. 


The  direction  of  (he  social  security  profrrain  was  entrusted  to  the 
Xational  Social  Security  Fund  (('ai.s.sc  Xationale  de  Sccuritc  So- 
clale)  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Lep:islation.  Its  main 
fmict  ion.s  were  the  colh'ction  of  (‘ontribut  ions  and  administration  of 
benelits,  incbidinj;  family  allowances,  retirement  payments,  survivor's 
annnitie.s.  and  compen.sat ion  for  work  accidents  and  occupational  dis¬ 
eases.  .V  director  and  aii  assistant  director  were  responsible  for  the 
('ix'ration  of  the  Fund.  They  were  advised  by  a  consultative  com¬ 
mission.  composed  of  29,  ])ersons  and  presided  over  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor  and  Social  Lesrislation.  Its  memlx'rs  included:  the  head  of 
(he  Fndersecretariat  of  Social  Alfairs;  thi-ee  persons  re])resenting  the 
Xational  Assembly:  three  <lelega(e.s  ap])oin(ed  by  the  Minister  of 
Laboi'  and  Social  Legislation  (including  one  each  from  the  ^Ministries 
of  Public  Health  and  Po])idation.  Finance  and  what,  at  the  time  the 
commission  was  set  up,  was  (he  Ministry  of  Xational  Economy)  : 
eight  employei-  representatives:  and  eight  trade  union  representatives. 

I’amily  allowances  were  e.xtended  to  all  working  per.sons,  rather 
than  to  civil  servants  alone  as  had  been  the  case  under  the  French. 
'I'Ik'  Fund  handled  both  collection  and  disbursements,  but  information 
is  lacking  about  the  methods  by  which  these  functions  are  accom- 
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Table  2.  Proposed  Expenditures  for  Public  Health  Vnder  Guinea’s  Three-Year  Plan 

|In  millions  of  Oulnoan  francs) 


Item 


Amount 


Complptio.'i  of  Doiika  Hospital  (Conakry).. _ _  _ 

Repair  of  Ballay  Hospital  (Conakry) _ 

Construction  of  a  pavilion  annex  to  Ballay  Hosiiital  (Conakry) _ 

Dispensary  and  surgical  block  (Bok6) _ 

Maternity  hospital  and  surgical  block  (Gaoual) _ 

Hospital  (Konndara  in  Youkounkoun  district) _ _ 

Surgical  block  and  hospital  pavilion  (Siguiri) _ 

Complete  hospital  (Kankan) _  _  _ 

llosiiital  with  pavilion  (Beyla) _ 

Surgical  block  (N’Zerckor6) _ 

Completion  of  hospital  (Maeenta) _ _ 

Completion  of  hospital  (Gudkfidou) _ 

Completion  of  hospital  (Kissidougou) _ _ _ 

Completion  of  hospital  (babG _ _ _ 

Psychiatric,  hospital  and  general  hospital  (Mamou)  (20  mil.  each) _ 

Complete  hospital  and  pavilion  (Fria) _ 

Improvement  on  maternity  hospital  (Kindia) _ _ _ 

Hospital  and  maternity  equipment  (Dalaba-Kindia)  (3  mil.  each) _ 

Completion  of  hospital  (Faranah) . . . . . 

Establishment  of  sanitation  corps . 

Maternity  center  and  dispensary  at  the  State  Farm. . 

11  frontier  maternity  hospitals  and  dispensaries _ _ _ 

Maternity  and  child  care  centers.. . . . . . 

Campaign  against  intestinal  parasites . . . . 

Campaign  against  tfiberoulosis . . 

Construction  of  two  sanitariums _ _ _ 

Campaign  against  major  endemic  diseases.. . 

Creation  of  a  research  laboratory  for  major  endemic  diseases _ 

Medical  inspection  of  .schools . 

Pharmaceutical  reform . . . . . . . 

Water  purification _ _ _ _ 

Creation  of  a  laboratory  for  pharmacy,  medicine  and  experimental 

chemistry _ _ _ _ 

T-odging  for  personnel — Donka  Hospital _ 

Equipment  for  sanitation  corps _ 
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Total 


1.700 


Source:  .Adapted  from  Rf'pfibliquo  de  Guinf-c,  La  Planification  Econornique, 
pp.  417-422. 


|ilislio«l.  .\  (locreo  on  family  allowances  of  Oclobcr  10. 1050,  specified 
that  jiaynients  were  to  he  made  to  mothers  rather  than  fathers — a  jiro- 
vision  which  met  with  .stronfr  protest. 

.\.  work  accident  and  occupational  disease  benefit  pro<rram  had 
cxi.sted  nuder  the  French,  hut  its  benefits  were  limited:  African 
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worlaM's  were  not  eulitled  to  elaini  damages  until  they  had  lost  28 
days  of  woi’k  and  then  laid  to  submit  proof  that  the  aecident  had  beeii 
caused  directly  by  the,  machine  which  they  bad  been  operating.  The 
accident  and  occupational  tliseast'  program  in  lOOi  was  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  e!nplo3'cr,  whose  rate  of  payment  was  fixed  by 
legislative  decree  in  March  1960  at  no  less  than  1  percent  of  the  wage 
and  salaries  paid  before  deductions  (see  ch.  12,  Labor  Force). 

Workers  weiv  also  entitled  to  retirement  benefits,  and  their  widows 
were  entitled  to  annuities.  Employei-s  were  recpiired  to  contribute 
(piarterly  assessments  ranging  from  2.7  to  3  percent  of  total  wages 
and  salaries  jiaid.  Employee  contributions,  which  during  the  colonial 
l)eriod  had  \aried  between  2  to  0  ])ercent,  were  discontinued.  Sums 
l)aid  to  widows  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  the  deceased  in  Ids  last  year  of  work,  multiplied  by  his 
number  of  year’s  of  service,  multiplied  by  15  and  divided  by  200.  The 
amount  in  some  cases  exceeded  the  husband’s  actual  earnings. 

Youth,  Women  and  Human  Investment 

More  than  90  jrei-cent  of  the  peo]rlo  live  in  rural  areas  where  womeir 
are  kept  bus^’  with  agricultural  duties,  child  care  and  household 
activities  and  have  little  time  for  organized  activity.  Women  in  the 
towns  also  have  little  leisure  time  for  interests  outside  their  homes. 
A  few  are  becoming  active  in  woinen'.s  and  political  affairs,  including 
t  hos(^  who  are  associated  witli  the  AVomcn’s  Section  of  the  PDG.  This 
group,  wliich  in  1960  was  headed  by  Mi’s.  Mafory  Bangoura,  empha¬ 
sized  welfare  work  (seech.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

Young  peojrle  are  organized  on  a  national  scale  in  the  JRDA,  an 
integral  part  of  the  PDG.  President  Toure  described  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  militant  wing  of  the  jrarty  and  its  moinhors  as  the  working 
arm  in  the  construction  of  the  young  republic.  The  organization — 
which  includes  scholars,  students,  athletes  and  artists — is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  evervthing  related  to  jouth  in  the  entire 
country  (sec  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics).  It  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections — a  sports  section  and  a  general  section.  The  sports  section 
has  a  local  chih  for  cvei’V'  sport  pvramided  niuler  a  national  team  at 
the  top.  The  general  section  is  subdivided  into  the  Pioneers  and  girls 
division.  The  Pioneers  are  boys  and  girls,  aged  7  to  18,  who  focus 
on  paramilitary  training,  civics,  the  development  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  sports  and  economic  development.  The  girls  are  concerned 
primarily  with  literacy,  family  life,  child  care  and  housekeeping. 

Manv  members  of  the  JRDA  have  participated  in  con;tniction 
projects  of  the  human  investment  program.  TTider  this  government 
l)lan  workers  donate  20  da^’s  of  work  yearly  to  public  works  without 
p.ay  (see  ch.  11.  Labor  Force:  ch.  2’2.  Charactoi’  and  Structure  of  the 
F.conomy). 
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Aid  from  Abroad 

Economic  sukI  tecliniciil  iissistaiice  IVom  foreign  governinents  for 
health  and  welfare  programs  took  sevei’al  forms.  In  early  19G1  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers  and  technicians  from  f'/echo-slovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
East  Germany,  West  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  working 
in  the  country  and  others  were  expected  to  arrive  in  the  near  future. 
Hungary  was  scheduled  to  conduct  a  survey  for  pure  water  soiirc(!S 
in  the  interior.  West  (Jerinans  were  building  a  slaughterhoii.se  and 
had  started  a  veterinary  service.  The,  United  States  had  made  $1 
million  worth  of  .surplus  agricultural  commodities  available. 

Specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  were  carrying  out  several 
health  projects  in  the  country  in  1961.  WHO,  for  example,  had  sent 
a  physician  and  an  assistant  to  work  with  the  government  on  its 
mother  and  child  care  program.  The  same  agency  had  also  financed 
a  .si inly  of  sanitation  facilities  carried  out  by  a  French  engineer. 

The  future  of  such  jviojects  was  jeopardized  in  February  1901  when, 
as  a  gesture  of  formal  ])rotest  over  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba, 
Pre.sideiit  Toure  ordered  all  United  Nations  personnel  to  leave  the 
countiy. 

Various  Chri.stiaii  missions  were  active.  Some  were  closing  down. 
'I'wo  Catholic  orders  were  repre.simted — the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  While  Fathers.  The,  Holy  Gho.st  Fathers,  with  three 
bishoprics,  maintained  (heir  headquarters  in  (’onakry  and  Kankan : 
they  had  dozens  of  missions  in  the  interior,  in  connection  with  which 
they  operated  .schools  and  dispensaries.  The  White  Fathers  were 
centered  in  N'Zerekore.  in  the  Forest  Legion,  where  they  too  operated 
.schools  and  dispensaries  and  conducted  apprentice  training.  There 
wa.s  also  an  American  Prote.stant  group,  the  Christian  Mission  Al¬ 
liance,  with  a  school  in  Mamon.  In  August  1901  the  PDG  decided 
to  nationalize  all  private  schools.  President  Toure  itroposod  that  all 
clnirchinen  should  be  .\frican.  In  the  conflict  bet  ween  the  goverimieni 
and  (he  Catholic  Church  on  this  issue,  Archbishop  Milleville  was 
expelled  from  the  country  (see  ch.  10,  Leligion). 

The  Fria  combine  had  also  undertaken  various  jirojects.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  jirovidiiig  health  and  housing  facilities  for  African  workers 
employed  at  (he  plant,  its  .\merican  .shareholder.  Oliii  fMathieson.  sent 
a  sup])lv  of  antibiotics  and  vitamins  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
and  Population  and  also  ari-anged  and  financed  an  eight-week  tour  in 
t  he  United  States  for  two  oflicials  of  the  Ministry. 
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CHAPTER  15 

ATTITUDES  AND  REACTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  people  welcomed  independence  wilh  entluisinsm  and  fervor, 
and,  in  late  19G1,  the  views  of  national  leaders  and  officials — as¬ 
sociated  in  the  minds  of  politically  aware  Guineans  with  liberation 
from  the  F rench — played  a  predominant  role  in  influencing  and  mold¬ 
ing  popular  attitudes  toward  the  nation  and  the  government.  So  far 
as  observers  could  tell,  there  was  little  active  dissent  from  the  general 
acceptance  of  such  views. 

Attitudes  in  the  countryside,  except  in  the  remote  bush  and  forest 
areas,  were  not  noticeably  different  from  those  in  the  towns,  but  it 
was  plain  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  party,  many 
Guineans  outside  the  towns  had  little  idea,  or  unclear  ideas,  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  political  changes  which  had  taken  place  since 
1958.  President  Toure  and  his  colleagues,  who  spoke  constantly  to 
the  people  in  the  remote  areas  as  well  as  in  the  towns,  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  speaking  also  for  the  people,  but  to  what  extent  and  how 
reliably  were  beyond  accuiate  appraisal  (see  ch.  20,  Subversive 
Potentialities). 

The  concept  of  nationhood  is  a  recent  development  in  most  of 
"West  Africa;  in  Guinea  it  preceded  separation  from  Franco  and 
complete  indeiicndence  by  loss  than  a  decade.  Before  independence 
Guinea  was  a  territorial  unit  of  French  colonial  administration 
within  which  the  people  knew  themselves  by  such  ethnic  and  tribal 
designations  as  iMalinke,  Soussou,  Fonlah,  Baga  or  Kissi.  By  1940 
the  territory  ranked  third  among  the  French  "West  African  colonies 
in  its  contribution,  through  customs  revenues,  to  the  wealth  of  Metro¬ 
politan  France,  but  in  comparison  to  adjacent  Senegal,  the  oldest  of 
the  West  African  colonies,  it  was  a  political  and  economic  backwater 
in  terms  of  benefits  received.  General  dissatisfaction  with  colonial 
domination  sliarpened  into  resentment  under  the  economic  exactions 
and  oppressive  policies  of  the  Nazi-influenced  Vichy  regime  during 
World  War  II  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

T1  le  ideals  articulated  by  the  victorious  Allies  during  and  after 
the  war  raised  new  hopes  in  the  area  for  political  and  economic  equal¬ 
ity.  The  rights  of  French  citizenship  were  extended,  at  least  nomi¬ 
nally,  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  West  African  territories  without 
regard  to  race,  and  there  was  fonnal  recognition  by  the  French 
authorities  that  equality  of  political  rights  for  Africans  should  be  ac- 
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coiiipaiiied  by  meusiircs  to  abolish  economic  ine(iualitie.s.  'riiese  acUons 
repre.sentoil  an  iniprovenieiit  over  tlie  wartime  situation,  especially 
ill  increased  African  participation  in  local  administration,  but  there 
was  little  actual  alteration  of  the  basic  colonial  relationship.  The 
wide  gap  between  African  and  European  living  standards  and  the 
e\er-present  ilivision  of  white  employer-manager  and  black  worker 
persisted  (see cli.  17, Political  Dynamics). 

Political  and  trade  union  organizations,  which  developed  rapidly 
after  World  War  Ji,  jirovided  an  outlet  for  those  who  were  dissati.s- 
lled  with  the  stiitus  quo  and  were  searching  for  means  of  ending  co¬ 
lonial  exploitation  and  achieving  equality  with  Europeans.  In  this 
atmosphere  local  haiders,  many  of  whom  gained  their  political  educa¬ 
tion  in  left-wing  trade  union  organizations,  began  to  talk  about  the 
‘"African  personality,"  a  concept  which  idealized  African  culture  and 
a.s.serted  its  unique  worth.  'Fo  the  .sense  of  injury  at  European  hands, 
whicli  was  .so  large  an  elemmit  in  rising  nationalist  feeling,  there  was 
added  a.  positive  atlinnntion  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  African  civiliza- 
tion  and  itsclaim  to  fullequality  with  all  others. 

I'ndor  the  direction  of  the  Guinean  .section  of  the  EDA,  tl  PDG- 
KDA,  the  desire  for  equality  and  self-government  was  finally  trtins- 
formed  into  a  demand  for  complete  independence  which  came  on  a 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  referendum  vote  against  member¬ 
ship  in  the  French  conunnnity.  After  independence  a  popular  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made  between  colonialism,  as  direct  political  control,  and 
neocolonialism,  as  indirect  economic  domination.  President  Tome,  in 
a  report  to  the  Fir.st  Xatioiial  Gonference  of  the  PDG  in  August  1061. 
stated  that  Guinean  .security  and  the  conditions  for  its  development 
were  dependent  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  colonialism  and  im¬ 
perialism.  Pointing  out  that  the  state  had  endowed  itself  with  in.sti- 
tutionspei-mitting  it  loi-outrol  its  national  economy,  he  warned  against 
indirect  economic  domination.  lie  said  that  the  colonial  powers,  in 
abandoning  their  former  methods  of  domination,  resort  to  more  subtle 
economic  actions  which  tend  to  create  conditions  under  which  their 
privileges  can  be  indirectly  maintained. 

In  late  1961  the  people  were  intensely  jealous  of  their  independence, 
and  their  pride  in  it  was  strengthened  by  an  emotional  reaction  to  the 
removal  of  colonial  restraints.  Much  of  the  credit  for  winning  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  given  to  I'resident  Tome  himself.  lie  enjoyed  wide¬ 
spread  popularity,  and  many  even  regarded  him  as  being  endowed 
with  almost  supernatural  powers. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONCEPT  AND  TRADITIONAL  VALUES 

Loyalty  to  the  nation,  transcending  ethnic  and  family  loyalties,  is  a 
political  fact  even  though  iiopnlar  comprehension  of  the  idea,  par- 
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liciihirly  outside  tlie  towns,  reniuins  rtitlinieiiiary.  Aside  from  pleas- 
iii'o  over  tlio  removal  of  the  real  or  fancied  hardships  of  colonial  doiii- 
iiiiitioii,  most  of  the  people  tend  to  think  of  independence  in  terms  of 
material  benefits,  such  as  more  school  buildings  and  public  works  of 
all  kinds.  They  have  little  understanding  of  the  need  for  individual 
responsibility  to  achieve  national  goals. 

A  priniaiy  objective  of  the  leaders  is  to  bring  about  a  general  reali- 
zal  ion  that  the  people  must  demand  as  much  or  more  of  tiiemselves  as 
was  once  demanded  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Inspired  by  the  PDG, 
the  unions  and  the  other  mass  organizations,  those  with  at  least  a 
rudimentary  education  take  personal  pride  in  their  citizenship,  which 
they  feel  places  them  on  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  footing  with  their 
former  European  masters.  They  are  assured  by  their  leaders  that 
their  backwardness  in  the  present-da)^  world  stems  only  from  a  lack  of 
material  and  technical  knowledge  which  can  soon  be  remedied. 

Participation  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  experience  to  most  of  the  people.  Traditional  attitudes 
toward  authority  are  utilized  and  adapted  wherever  possible,  but  re¬ 
gional  (litTerences,  which  might  take  divisive  political  expression,  are 
suppressed,  and  the  Constitution  prohibits  discrimination  and  all 
jnopaganda  of  an  ethnic  or  regional  character.  The  operation  of  the 
national  government  and  general  acceptance  of  party  authority  tend 
to  extend  the  loyalties  of  the  people  beyond  their  original  kinship 
groups  to  Guinea  as  a  nation  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages). 

The  party  has  been  most  successful  in  winning  the  loyalty  of  the 
youth  organizations  and  the  women’s  associations  which  have  re¬ 
sponded  most  readily  to  the  appeal  of  a  new  citizenship.  A  Foulah  or 
Malinke  youth,  for  example,  may  feel  superior  to  a  representative  from 
one  of  the  smaller  ethnic  groups  of  the  Forest  Region,  but  all  are  in¬ 
doctrinated  with  the  concept  of  a  common  Guinean  nationality. 
Around  Labe,  a  Moselm  Foulah  center,  and  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Forest  Region,  party  and  government  organization  have  been  less  suc- 
cessfnl.  The  ethnic  and  local  ties  there  have  been  resistant  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  taking  place;  there  have  been  reports  of  dis¬ 
turbances  and  of  disciplinary  action  by  the  government  and  the  party 
to  enforce  government  i-egulations  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages) . 

Religious,  linguistic  and  ethnic  ties  and  group  loyalties  have  not 
proved  to  be  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  national  consciousness, 
but  they  are,  in  varying  degrees,  stumbling  blocks  to  the  individual’s 
identification  with  the  nation  and  its  objectives.  Although  the  coun¬ 
try  is  predominantly  Moslem,  religion  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
government,  which  is  determinedly  secular.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  a  non-Moslem  could  achieve  a  large  political  following.  Indi- 
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froedoiii  of  roli<rious  belief  iuul  praeliee  is  guaranteed  by  llie 
Constitution  but  I’resident  Toure  iias  made  it  clear  that  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  must  stay  out  of  politics  and  confine  their  activities  to  re¬ 
ligious  observances.  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  preoccupation  with 
equality  and  independent',  found  expres,sion  in  the  summer  of  19G1  iii 
the  determination  of  the  President  to  Africanize  the  Homan  Catholic 
ch'fgjr  (eoe  Hn  fO,  Heligion). 

Decisions  of  the  l>arty  and  the  goverimient  in  the  political  realm 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  successful,  but,  in  practical  terms,  decisions 
ill  the  economic  sphere  have  not  met  with  universal  success.  President 
Toure  has  observed  that  .some  of  the  more  progressive  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  laws  and  regulations  cannot  succeed  when  the  habits  and  way 
of  life  of  the  people  are  contrary  to  the  content  of  law. 

THE  AFRICAN  PERSONALITY 

After  World  AVar  II,  young  AVest  African  leaders  began  to  reject 
explicitly  the  simple  premise  that  everything  European  was  civilized 
and  that  all  that  was  African  was  primitive.  At  the  same  time  they 
accepted  European  culture  on  the  basis  that,  though  different,  it  was 
not  necessarily  superior  to  African  culture.  They  sought  in  their  past 
for  a  record  of  greatness  and  became  coindnced  that  they  had  a  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  which  had  pi'oduced  a  distinctive  African  personality. 

Just  as  the  European  historian  of  the  colonial  era  tended  to  justify 
the  colonial  regime  as  a  civilizing  influence  on  Africa,  so  an  emotional 
idealization  of  African  history  by  contemporary  African  writers  has 
been  a  tool  employed  by  the  Guinean  leaders  to  destroy  an  earlier 
passive  acceptance  by  Africans  of  the  European  assumption  of  inherent 
superiority.  The  past  is  offered  as  reassurance  for  the  present  because 
this  makes  it  ea.sier  for  Africans  to  accept  ideas,  values  and  processes 
derived  from  the  former  colonial  power. 

The  people  are  repeatedly  told,  in  speeches,  articles  and  the  new 
history  textbooks,  about  the  political,  social  and  cultural  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  ancient  African  empires  and  native  states.  Unflattering 
(•omi)arisons  are  made  with  contemporary  Europe.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  when  the  kings  of  the  Ghana  Empire  were  patronizing 
arts  and  lettci-s,  the  Capetian  kings  of  France  were  dabbling  in 
alchemy  and  that  when  the  Mali  and  Gao  Empires  w’ere  fostering 
Islamic  scholarship,  Enro])e  was  in  the  Dark  Ages.  European 
colonization  of  Africa  is  held  up  as  a  long  record  of  military  conquest, 
l)olitical  oppression  and  economic  exploitation.  Tlie  European  claim 
to  having  had  a  civilizing  mission  in  Africa  and  to  having  made 
important  contributions  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity  is  ridiculed  as 
hypocritical. 

The  concept  of  an  African  {personality  appears  as  a  reinterpi-etation 
in  nationalist  terms  of  traditions  and  customs,  many  of  which  persist. 
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('liaiiges  are  rationalized  as  minor  when  seen  in  relation  to  the  long 
continuity  of  African  culture;  new  political,  economic  and  social  forms 
are  reconciled  with  older  patterns.  In  its  individual  expression,  the 
African  personality  is  idealized  as  exemplifying  the  virtues  of  emo¬ 
tional  warmth,  Inluitivo  insight,  dignity  and  self-respect.  Socially 
it  is  held  to  manifest  it.self  in  a  profoundly  democratic  principal  of 
comnumity  decision  througli  public  discussion  and  consensus,  by  a 
teiniency  towanl  collective  action  which  Avorks  against  division  into 
economic  classes  and  by  a  social  disposition  to  organize  life  for  its 
fullest  enjoyment.  Such  notions,  less  formulated  than  felt,  help  to 
provide  an  African  identity  which  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
erstwhile  Western  assumptions  of  superiority  and  which  gives  sanc¬ 
tion  and  fonn  to  ambitions  for  the  future. 

PAN-AFRICANISM 

The  quest  for  historic  roots  led  to  the  identification  of  modem 
African  political  entities  with  ancient  states  and  empires — whether  or 
not  their  geographic  areas  coincided  with  the  boundaries  of  modern 
(jruinea — and  of  modern  leaders  with  old  heroes  and  kings.  The  as¬ 
sertion  of  connections  Ijclween  Guinea  and  the  three  ancient  empires 
of  the  region  reinforces  the  pan-African  pliilosophy  of  the  national 
leaders  and  their  ambition  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  creation  of  a 
united  Africa  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Pan-Africanism  is  primarily  a  political  concept.  Political  leaders 
in  West  Africa  agree  in  principle  on  the  need  for  African  unity,  but 
differ  vigorously  on  how  it  should  be  achieved  and  on  what  form  it 
should  take.  Although  agreed  as  to  the  objective  of  replacing  colonial 
habits  and  concepts  with  African  formulas,  they  are  intensely  jealous 
of  their  sovereignty.  Competition  for  leadership  among  the  former 
British  and  French  West  African  territories  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
their  etfoi-ts  to  achie\'e  effective  unity. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Guinean  expression  of  pan-Africanism 
has  been  the  rejection  of  colonial  control  and  a  suspicion  of  Western 
moti\’es,  which  are  assailed  as  indirectly  aiming  at  some  form  of 
economic  domination.  Picsident  Tome,  as  the  leader  of  the  only 
former  French  West  African  territoiy  to  separate  itself  completely 
from  Fi'ance,  has  a  strong  popular  appeal  in  neigh bormg  countries 
as  well  as  an  undi.sputed  mandate  from  his  oAvn  people.  His  stature 
as  a  .spokesman  for  pan-Africanism  is  enhanced  by  this  circiunstance 
as  Avell  :is  by  his  initiative  in  the  arena  of  Africiin  politics. 

Pan-Africjmi.sm  has  taken  formal  expression  in  the  Union  of  Afri¬ 
can  States  (Union  des  Etats  Africjiins — UEA),  organized  by  Guinea, 
Ghana  and  Mali  in  19G1,  and  in  the  African  Charter  of  Casablanca, 
signed  in  January  of  that  year  by  these  three  nations  and  by  Morocco, 
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tho  United  Arub  Kepubli('  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Algerian  Republic  (Gonvernement  Provisoire  de  la  llopublique  Al- 
^erienne — GPRA).  President  Toure,  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement,  has  set  forth  its  guiding  principle  in  declaring  that  the 
di lection  of  African  affairs  must  return  to  the  peoples  of  Africa 
without  restraints  and  without  the  delegation  of  authority  in  any 
aiea — political,  economic,  social  or  cultural. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Psj'chologically  the  country’s  orientation  is  toward  France,  which 
introduced  it  into  the  modem  world.  French  is  the  official  language, 
and  French  thought  and  ways  of  doing  things  have  had  a  lasting  iii- 
ffuence.  At  the  same  time  France  is  condemned  for  its  colonial  poli¬ 
cies,  and  the  Western  powers  with  which  it  is  allied  share  in  this 
criticism.  Although  the  need  for  foreign  financial  help  in  developing 
the  industrial  agricultural  potential  of  the  country  is  recognized,  the 
national  leadei's  are  suspicious  of  Western  motives  and  are  hypersen¬ 
sitive  to  the  possibilit}-  that  the  countiy’s  sovereignty  may  be 
compromised. 

In  admitting  foreign  iirivate  enterprise,  the  government  accepts 
(he  principal  of  profit  on  capital  investment,  but  is  detennined  that 
the  primary  consideration  shall  be  the  benefit  of  Guinea.  Past  prac- 
t  ices  are  denounced  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  African  economy  was  a  mere  appendage  to  that  of  Europe, 
t  hat  Africsvns  were  inherently  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
and  that  they  were  entitled  to  no  more  than  their  colonial  masters 
chose  to  give  them. 

Guinea’s  leadei’s  assert  that  in  the  international  sphere  they  desire 
economic  mlations  with  other  countries  on  terms  of  complete  equality 
and  that  they  accepted  extensive  aid  from  the  Communist  bloc  be¬ 
cause  it  was  offered  in  this  spirit  when  the  country  was  abandoned 
by  Franco  and  other  Western  powers.  They  declare  that  they  wel¬ 
come  help  from  any  quarter,  provided  that  it  is  given  without  condi- 
t  ions  touching  the  nation’s  sovereignty. 

France 

Bitterness  against  France,  which  was  manifested  in  the  vigorous 
anti  colonialist  campaign  which  preceded  independence,  was  sharpened 
by  the  precipitous  French  withdrawal  from  the  country.  Blunt  re¬ 
jection  by  France  of  the  fonner  colony’s  bid  for  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance  was  intei’preted  as  an  attempt  to  bring  about  the  early  collapse 
of  the  new  regime.  Moreover,  the  action  was  taken  by  President 
Toure  as  a  personal  insult  and  an  affront  to  Guinean  pride.  In  re¬ 
action,  it  was  said  that  whatever  good  the  French  had  done  in  the 
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coiiiitrv  was  accomplished  becaiisti  Guineans  forced  tlieni  to  do  it. 
I'roin  tlie  beginning,  however,  President  Tonro  made  it  clear  that 
inde])endentMi  did  not  nece.ssariiy  mean  an  end  to  cooperation  with 
F  ranee. 

Dc.spite  contiiiucd  stricture.s  against  French  colonialism,  resentment 
had  softened  bj’  mid-lOCi,  and  relations  with  France  had  improved. 
Indications  of  this  were  the  cnltural  accord  witli  France,  signed  in 
Conakry  in  July  1961  and,  shortly  thereafter,  the  \  isit  to  Guinea,  at 
President  Toure’s  invitation,  of  former  French  Premier  Pierre 
Rfendes  France,  former  Minister  Francois  Mitterand  and  Jean  Mau- 
bernat,  last  Governor-General  of  Guinea. 

It  is  impossible  to  asse.'S  ])0])ular  feeling  toward  France  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  the  prestige  of  French  culture  is  liigh.  The  French  were 
respected  by  the  peo])le,  and  many  individual  friendships  existed. 
When  the  French  technicians  and  foremen  were  expelled  from  the 
public  utilities  in  Conakry,  Guinean  workers  are  reported  to  have 
pleaded  with  them  not  to  leave.  The  Frenchman,  “Ze  grand  Mane''  or 
‘7c  fatron^"'  worked  vrith  Guineans  for  60  5’ears,  and  the  abler  and 
more  sensitive  of  them  set  an  example  of  responsibility  and  compe¬ 
tence.  The  skilled  Guinean  w'orkmen  and  plantation  operators  were 
trained  by  the  French,  and  the  decline  in  tlieir  efliciency  reflects  the 
loss  of  a  snper\'isory  apparatus  wliich  they  respected  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  successfully  replaced.  French  cidture  and  language 
continue  to  be  vehicles  through  which  the  new  state  attempts  to  cope 
with  the  modern  world  and  participate  in  it. 

Aside  from  the  resentments  which  develoix'd  during  the  colonial 
]>eriod  and  the  frictions  which  persist  in  the  realm  of  formal  politics, 
Guineans  are  on  familiar  ground  in  dealing  with  Frenchmen  because 
they  have  come  to  share  in  important  I’csj^ects  many  of  the  French 
ideas,  attitudes  and  values,  Tlie  e.\i;)erience  of  foreign  teachers  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  French  teacher  enjoys  a  close  relationship  with  Guinean 
students  which  doubtless  stems  from  having  a  common  language  but 
seems  ecpially  to  reflect  certain  shared  intellectual  values  and  a  notion 
of  prestige  attach.ed  to  things  F'l'ench. 

The  United  States 

lielati\  ely  few  Guineans  have  had  contact  with  Americans  or  know 
anything  about  the  United  States  other  than  what  they  hear  from 
official  sources.  The  country's  leaders  were  disappointed  and  resent¬ 
ful  that  the  United  States  did  not  give  immediate  recognition  to 
Guinea  after  the  referendum  and  that  it  failed  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  arms  and  instructors  for  the  |X)lice,  security  forces  and  armed 
services.  It  is  alleged  in  Guinea  that  President  Toure  sent  a  request 
for  such  assistance  through  President  Tiihman  of  Liberia  and  that 
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I  li(i  T’llifc'd  States  did  not  respond  ont  of  fear  of  offending  its  French 
ally.  During  the  first  year  of  independence,  President  Toure  taxed 
the  United  States  with  nnjiistly  interpreting  (ininea’s  political  orien¬ 
tation  as  Coininnnist  and  failing  to  recognize  that  Guinea  was  actually 
anticolonial,  independent  and,  above  all,  African. 

In  the  spring  of  19C1,  there  were  indications  that  a  more  favorable 
attitude  was  deA^eloping.  In  June  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Peace  Corps  was  warmly  welcomed  by  President  Toure  when  he  visited 
Conakry,  and  a  re<inesl  was  made  for  a  Peace  Corps  project.  During 
tli(H  snmnier  criticism  in  the  official  press  moderated,  and  there  were 
fewer  articles  charging  the  United  States  with  imperialism  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cuban  situation. 

Other  Western  Powers 

Attitudes  toward  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  are  much  less 
clearly  defined  and,  in  some  res])ects,  seem  to  reflect  those  held  in 
Fi-ance  itself.  There  is  ap])areiit  admiration  for  German  scientific 
ability  and  industrial  efliciinicy.  Israel,  although  geographically  in 
the  Middle  East,  is  identified  as  culturally  Western,  and  it  has  won 
Guinean  admiration  both  for  the  abilities  of  its  representatives  and 
for  its  achievements  as  a  new,  small  state  struggling  successfully 
against  difficult  odds. 

Helgium  and  Portuital  are  harshly  attacked  for  their  actions  in  the 
Congo  and  Angola.  England  is  also  criticized  as  a  colonial  power. 
Interest  in  learning  English,  which  is  now  taught  as  the  second  foreign 
language  in  schools,  has  grown  since  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
means  of  connnnnication  with  the  English-speaking  African  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States. 

The  Communist  Countries 

The  Coininnnist  countries  enjoy  a  number  of  advantages  in  their 
relations  with  Guineans.  None  of  them  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  colonial  rule,  and  their  propaganda  against  the  West  tends 
to  win  credit  for  them  as  enemies  of  colonialism.  The  political  out¬ 
look  of  some  of  Guinea’s  leadeis  has  been  conditioned  bv  exposure  to 
M  arxist  idea.s,  but  Communist  visitors  find  no  simple  acceptance  of 
their  own  political  orthodoxy.  In  greeting  Ixionid  I.  Brezhnev, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR, 
President  Toure  said  that  Guinea  had  chosen  socialism  but  was  not 
( ’ominnnist  and  would  join  no  bloc. 

Communist  visitors  are  received  as  representatives  of  countries  to 
which  Guinea  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  the  fii-st  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  and  aid.  Although  Guinean  leadere  have  not  hesitated  to 
IxuTow  and  adapt  Communist  concepts  and  organizational  techniques. 
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tliiiv  insist  (hat  their  sole  eonceru  is  witli  political  and  economic 
ineasuves  designed  to  serve  Guinean  and  African  needs.  They  see 
the  parallels  with  their  own  system,  whicli  they  are  convinced  is  the 
only  suitable  one  for  the  particular  needs  of  their  country,  in  the 
one-party  rule,  the  highly  centralized  government,  and  the  state 
ownership  of  the  Communist  powers,  but  they  explicitly  deny  any 
disposition  to  accept  doctrinaire  solutions  and  arc  preoccupied  with 
African  goals. 

The  foreign  aid  received  by  Gviinea  up  to  mid-1961  came  mainly 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  Tliis  material  and  technical  assistance 
has  had  greater  popular  impact  i:i  Guinea  than  has  help  received 
from  the  West,  not  only  because  of  its  quantity  but  because  of  its 
nature.  Communist  China,  for  example,  is  represented  by  more  than 
100  agricultural  specialists  working  on  the  improvement  of  rice 
production  techniques.  Their  work  is  reported  to  be  effective  and 
well  received  by  the  local  rice  growers  who  can  undei’stand  and  use 
the  simple  but  modern  equipment  and  method.s  l)rought  by  the  Chinese. 

Some  irritation  over  Chinese  attempts  at  ])olitical  indoctrination 
has  been  voiced.  President  Toure  himself,  in  commenting  on  Chinese 
claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  rural  communes,  noted  that,  while 
ill  China  they  represent  an  audacious  revolutionary  reform,  every 
Guinean  village  has  already  been  transformed  into  a  democratically 
functioning  rural  commune. 

NATIONAL  SYMBOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

The  red,  yellow  and  green  of  the  flag — the  same  colors  adopted  by 
a  number  of  other  new  African  states — are  arranged  in  three  vertical 
stripes,  Bed  symbolizes  (he  readiness  to  shed  blood  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  African  unity;  yellow  represents  the  sun;  green,  the  color  of 
vegetation,  stands  for  prosperity  and  hope.  The  pictured  elephant. 
“Sily,*’  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  PDG  since  1954.  An  ancient 
symbol  of  high  authority,  it  came  to  be  associated  with  the  struggles 
of  the  party  under  colonial  rule  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  Guinea’s 
leaders. 

Patriotic  songs,  composed  and  sung  by  native  writers  or  minstrels 
(r//vV;/.s).  arc  popular,  jairticnlarly  with  (he  JRDA  youth  groups. 
Many  of  the  songs  are  in  ])raise  of  President  Toure.  The  throe  an¬ 
cient  empius,  Ghana,  Mali  and  Gao.  arc  celebrated  in  songs  and 
sloi'ies  as  forerunners  of  modern  Afric.iin  statehood.  The  national 
roster  of  heroes  is  headed  by  Samory  Touix*,  a  Malinke,  who  fought 
.igainst  French  colonial  expansion  in  Africa  and  to  whom  President 
d’onre  claims  to  be  related.  It  includes  such  leaders  of  the  resistance 
to  I’rench  rule  as  El  Ifadj  Omar  of  the  Touconleur,  Alfa  Yaya  of 
the  Foiilah,  Kaba  Keita  of  (lie  Kissi,  Koko  Tolino  of  the  Toma,  and 


Yiillou  Tenc  of  the  Coiiiagiii  and  Bassari.  Official  ceremonies  wel¬ 
coming  officials  and  foreign  dignitaries  to  district  capitals  include  the 
laying  of  a  Avreath  at  a  “Monument  to  the  Alartyrs  of  Colonialism.-’ 
The  most  important  national  holiday  is  Republic  Day  celebrated 
on  Octolxu*  2  Avith  speeches,  parades,  athletic  contests  and  dances. 
September  28,  the  anniversary  of  the  referendum  in  which  Guinea 
A  oted  against  membership  in  the  French  Community,  is  also  a  legal 
holiday,  as  are  January  1  and  May  1.  Religious  festivals  observed 
l'>y  the  government  as  legal  holidays  are  Easter  Monday,  Ascension 
Day,  Christmas,  the  end  of  Ramadan,  Tabaski  (the  “Great  Festival” 
Avhich  is  on  the  tAvelfth  day  of  the  last  month  of  the  Moslem  lunar 
calendar),  and  Mohammed’s  birthday  (on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third 
month). 
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SECTION  II.  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND 


CHAPTER  16 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

On  November  12,  11)58,  Guinea,  through  the  action  of  its  National 
Assembly,  adopted  a  Constitution  establishing  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  assigning  sovereignty  to  the  people.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  for  a  presidential  system  based  on  the  separation  of 
poAvers  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  for  an  independent  judiciary.  The  system  is  unitary  and 
strongly  centralized  under  the  presidency. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  political  life  of  the  country 
is  the  hegemony  of  the  sole  political  party,  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Guinea  (Parti  Democratique  de  Guinee — PDG),  led  by  a  handful 
of  men  under  the  strong  pei'sonal  leadership  of  President  Toure  who 
is  also  executive  secretary  of  the  party.  The  party  prepared  the  way 
for  independence,  wrote  the  Constitution,  created  and  in  fact  controls 
all  three  branches  of  the  government;  it  is  in  effect  the  government. 
Nearly  half  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  1961  were  also  members 
of  the  National  Political  Bureau  (Bureau  Politique  National — BPN) 
of  the  PDG,  the  directing  body  of  the  party. 

To  quote  the  president : 

.  .  .  the  party  assumes  the  directing  role  in  the  life  of  the  nation  [and 
so]  .  .  .  disposes  of  all  the  i)o\vers  of  the  nation :  i>o1ilica1,  judicial, 
administrative,  economic  and  technical  powers  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Guinea.  It  is  the  party  which  designates  the  Chief 
of  State  through  universal,  direct  suffr.’ige.  Deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly  .  .  .  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Chief  of  State.  .  .  .  Ministers,  who  are  appointed  (by  the 
Chief  of  State  and  can  l)e  removed  by  him  at  any  time),  remain  in  ollice 
subject  to  serving  in  accordance  with  the  party  line,  that  is  to  say  within 
the  framework  of  national  interest  .  .  . 

The  PDG  is  not  named  in  the  Constitution,  but  its  ascendancj'  is 
favored  by  the  enormous  powers  granted  to  the  President  who  is  also 
the  leader  of  the  party.  Election  laws  assure  that  only  party  can¬ 
didates  will  be  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  No  safeguards  are 
provided  for  judicial  indcjiendence.  The  unity  of  action  imposed  on 
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tile  three  branehesof  the  government  hy  tlic  PDG  eliminates  any  real 
separation  of  powers  and  limits  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty 
to  what  tlie  party  regards  as  desirable. 

The  role  of  President  Toiiro,  who  heads  both  the  party  and  the 
government,  is  primary.  His  pei’sonal  authority,  however,  is  qualitied 
not  so  nineh  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — which  he  played  a 
leading  part  in  shaping  and  could  alter  if  he  chose — as  by  the  influence 
of  a  handful  of  other  party  leaders  with  whom  he  has  ties  of  personal 
friendship,  mutual  dependence,  and  shared  experience  in  building  up 
the  party  organization  and  leading  the  country  to  independence. 
President  Toiire  appears  as  the  dominant  feature  in  a  ruling  commit¬ 
tee  duplicated  on  a  ilescending  scale  throughout  the  nation  down  to 
the  local  party  committees  and  village  councils.  The  .system  has 
vesemblance..s  to  the  collective  leadeeshii)  of  the  Communists,  with 
whom  the  President  and  his  followers  share  certain  doctrinal  promises, 
hut  it  also  has  direct  antecedents  in  the  consensus  principle  of  the 
African  tradition  of  chief-in-council  and  in  the  hureaiicratic  methods 
of  the  French  colonial  apparatus. 

The  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  neither  a  sacred  writ  nor  a  rigid  framework  w'ithin  which 
government  action  must  be  confined.  It  is  viewed  rather  as  a  flexible 
inst  rnment  of  policy.  In  President  Tonrc's  words : 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  ...  is  a  law  in  the 
service  of  the  Guinean  revolution.  ...  It  is  conceived  as  a  practical 
and  simple  workiug  tool.  It  permits  the  more  dynamic  expression  of 
the  action  of  the  Guinean  nation.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  continuous  crea¬ 
tion,  not  a  brake  nor  an  end  in  itself. 

('onstitiitional  amendments  may  bo  adopted  hy  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  National  As.semhly. 

The  operation  of  government  has  three  outstanding  features:  one- 
party  rule;  a  pragmatic  approach;  and  the  intensely  personal  direc- 
I  ion  of  a  group  of  leaders  who,  from  the  President  on  down,  make  all 
the  major  decisions  and  do  not  hesitate  to  iiupiire,  intervene  or 
conciliate  in  national  or  local  affairs  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

African  tradition,  French  influence  and  Marxist  doctrine  have  con¬ 
ditioned  the  structure  and  methods  of  the  government  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  both  the  governors  and  the  govenied.  Tlie  African  tradition 
i.s  expre.ssed  primarily  in  tlie  authoritarian  and  peinsomil  character  of 
leadei-ship  and  in  the  operation  of  group  disctission  on  all  levels  a.s 
a  check  on  the  power  of  the  leader.  French  influence  predominates  in 
fli-e  structure  of  political  institutions,  in  forma!  laws  and  in  bureau¬ 
cratic  practices:  French  education  has  powerfully  molded  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  country's  leadei*s  and  French  is  the  national  language. 
iSfarxist  doctrine  is  reflected  in  basic  premises  about  the  nature  of 
society  and  the  ends  of  government.  It  is  apparent  in  such  practical 
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matters  as  party  organization,  party  and  government  controls,  the 
mobilization  of  public  opinion  in  support  of  policy  and  tech- 
ni(pies  for  dealing  with  opjjosition.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the 
all  pervading  emphasis  on  politics. 

Strong  as  the  impact  of  Marxism  has  been,  Guinea’s  leaders  have 
avoided  doctrinaire  rigidity.  Preoccupied  with  the  task  of  building 
a  new  African  society,  they  have  adopted  what  they  considered  use¬ 
ful  and  ignored  what  might  hamper  their  freedom  of  action  (see  ch. 
17,  Political  Dynamics).  Institutionally,  the  government  was  con¬ 
structed  on  French  lines  with  few  changes  to  accommodate  local 
conditions.  The  Communist  model,  however,  is  appai*ent  in  the 
structure  of  the  ruling  party. 

The  makers  of  the  new  order  have  been  fortunate  in  that  basic 
aspects  of  the  indigenous  political  her.'tage  have  proved  compatible 
enough  to  blend  into  a  workable  system.  The  operation  of  authority 
is  ditl'ei-ent  in  the  African  tradition,  in  the  French  bureaucratic  struc¬ 
ture  and  in  the  Marxist  pattern,  but  executive  authority  is  strong  in 
all  three.  In  the  Constitution  this  emphasis  found  expression  in  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  presidency,  and  it  is  inanifested  in  govern¬ 
mental  practice  at  all  levels.  The  expectation  in  the  traditional  order 
was  that  the  chief  acted  with  the  approval  of  the  community — mani¬ 
fested  through  the  council  of  elders — and  this  lias  coincided  with  the 
AVesiei  u  European  democi-atic  princijihv  tliat  the  governed  have  the 
right  to  express  their  will  through  elected  repre.seiitatives. 

Two  themes  jiermeatc  the  Constitution — nationalism  and  African 
unity.  The  (Centralized  slrueture  of  the  government  is  in  part  the 
result  of  a  determination  to  forge  and  maintain  national  unity  and  a 
fear  of  the  divisive  force  of  regional  and  local  loyalties.  Strong  legal 
sanctions  have  been  envted  against  centrifugal  tendencies.  The 
emphasis  on  African  unity  i-elleds  the  ambition  of  Guinea’s  leaders  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  a  united  Africa  which  they  believe  must  come 
into  being  if  the  peojdes  of  the  continent  are  to  achieve  their  rightful 
place  in  the  world. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
Formative  Influences 

Historically,  the  political  pattei-n  in  the  area  of  Guinea  and  the 
western  Sudan  has  shown  a  i-emarkable  uniformity  notwithstanding 
ethnic  complexity  and  the  existence  of  political  entities  varying  in  size 
from  simple  village  communities  to  large  empires  (see  cli.  2,  Histori¬ 
cal  Setting) .  A  common  feature  of  most  of  these  was  that  the  exercise 
of  political  power  by  the  local  chiefs — or,  in  the  case  of  the  empires, 
by  kings — was  authoritarian.  It  was  normally  a  qualified  authori¬ 
tarianism,  how'ever,  in  that  the  chief  required  the  support  of  the 
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comnumlLy  to  i-oinain  in  power.  He  might  sptiak  tlie  first  and  last 
words  in  decision-making,  and  he  administered  communal  property, 
but  he  was  seldom  an  absolute  master.  His  powers  were  limited  by 
custom  and  religious  belief,  and  a  cliief  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
estiiblislied  ways  or  who  did  not  satisfy  the  central  expectations  iif 
the  community  was  apt  to  be  removed. 

All  advisory  conncii  of  elders  assisted  the  chief  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties.  In  large,  stratilied  societies  the  council  was  composed  of 
lesser  chiefs  or  heads  of  elans;  in  small  ones  tlie  elders  were  heads  of 
lineages,  families  or  households.  Their  advice,  which  was  freely 
given,  was  not  binding,  hut  no  idiief  could  hold  his  position  long  if 
he  consistently  ignored  the  coniiciFs  advice. 

'I'he  deliberations  of  the  chief  and  the  elders  were  institutionalized 
in  the  grouj)  discussions  wliich  have  come  to  he  known  by  Europeans 
(ly  "iKilaVieiv”  {(i\au  ihi'  woul  of  the  early  Eortugnt&i  cEplor 

ers  and  traders) .  A  village  palaver  might  include  not  only  elders  but 
all  adult  males.  Every  pai-ticipant  could  express  his  opinion  and,  in 
liir  Kjf  iidioU  grAdo&Jly 

emerged.  The  iiiial  decision  was  made  by  the  chief,  and  reinforced 
by  his  authority,  connmmity  consensus  and  supernatural  sanctions,  it 
was  generally  accepted  as  binding. 

'Fraditions  of  descent  united  people  into  lineages,  clans  and  tribes. 
Kin  group  and  political  community  wore  often  identical.  A  whole 
village,  or  group  of  villages,  might  comprise  a  single  large  kin  group 
tracing  its  origin  to  a  coinmon  ancestor.  In  an  important  sense  the 
chiefs  and  elders  presided  as  senior  figures  in  a  family  hierarchy  rather 
than  as  occupants  of  impersonal  political  oflice.  Only  in  the  great 
ancient  empires  did  bureaucracy,  chosen  by  and  I’esponsible  to  the 
ruler,  come  to  rival  the  political  import  ance  of  kin  groups. 

The  village  chief  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  jieople.  Ilis  powers 
were  specified  by  custom.  Frequently  the  advisory  role  of  the  council 
of  elders  was  shared  by  other  groups  in  the  community,  such  as  organ¬ 
ized  age  groups  and  secret  societies.  Some  of  the  ritual  functions 
and  siiecial  prerogatives  of  these  groups  could  not  he  revoked  by  the 
chief.  Elements  of  this  ])att(*rn  of  village  government  have  survived 
into  modern  times,  especially  in  the  Forest  Kegioii  and  on  the  coast. 
In  the  more  highly  organized  societies  of  Middle  and  Upper  Guinea, 
the  chiefs  had  less  direct  contact  with  the  jieople,  but  they  still  de¬ 
pended  on  the  support  of  low'er  chiefs  and  other  notables. 

All  powers  of  government  were  centered  in  the  person  of  the  chief. 
At  the  village  level  judicial  functions  were  the  most  important,  the 
council  of  elders  assisting  the  chief  in  the  adjudication  of  disputes. 
The  larger  and  more  complex  tlie  conimnnity,  the  more  iinpcrtant  be¬ 
came  the  chief’s  other  functions.  There  was  an  imixirtant  warrior 
tradition  among  the  Maliiike  and  tlie  Foulah. 
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New  chiefs  were  usually,  but  not  always,  chosen  from  families  wliich 
hud  acquired  a  hereditary  riglit  to  fill  tliis  office.  Tliero  was  no  con¬ 
sistent  nile  of  primogeniture,  and  the  chief  was  most  often  selected 
from  among  several  eligible  candidates.  Religious  duties  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  chief’s  responsibilities  in  all  pagan  and  Moslem 
communities,  with  the  chief  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
people  and  the  supernatural.  In  the  animist  groups  he  also  main¬ 
tained  contact  with  the  spirits  of  departed  ancestor's  (see  ch.  10, 
Religion). 

In  the  period  of  French  penetration,  French  residents  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  advise  the  African  chiefs  under  various  treaties  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  gradually  the  residents  curtailed  the  power  of  the  chiefs. 
Witli  the  advent  of  French  rule,  indigenous  political  institutions  de¬ 
clined  rapidly.  French  administrators  treated  the  chiefs  as  their  sub 
ordinates,  appointing  and  dismissing  them  at  will.  The  administra¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  reduced  to  the  execution  of  French 
orders,  and  their  judical  powers  were  curtailed  and  brought  under 
French  supervision.  With  the  decline  of  their  temporal  authority, 
their  religious  role  also  diminished,  and  their  prestige  among  the 
people  waned.  Many  of  the  smaller  or  more  remote  villages  were 
ndatively  undisturbed  and  continued  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
the  traditional  way,  butelsewhere  the  French  ruled  directly  or  through 
chiefs  who  functioned  essentially  as  their  agents. 

The  French  introduced  a  centralized  colonial  bureaucracy  into 
Guinea,  but  they  did  not,  as  in  Senegal  and  some  colonies,  make  an 
effort  to  promote  repre.seutative  institutions.  At  each  level  of  the 
hierarchy  there  were:  an  executive  officer  endowed  with  extensive  au- 
tliority  w  ithin  his  own  area  of  responsibility — the  Governor  General 
of  French  West  Africa  (Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise — AOF)  ;  the 
lieutenant  governors  (governors  after  1937)  of  the  constituent  colo¬ 
nies;  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  smaller  units.  These  officials 
took  their  ordei-s  from  France,  were  appointed  from  above  and  owed 
no  responsibility  to  the  people  they  governed. 

Early  in  the  colonial  era  the  chiefs  who  opposed  the  French  were 
eliminated,  and  others  who  were  willing  to  accept  subordinate  status 
were  appointed.  Their  .sons  and  grandsons  and  a  few'  others  made  up 
the  small  group  who,  in  the  next  two  generations,  went  to  French 
ju’imary  and  secondary  schools  and  served  at  the  lower  levels  of  the 
colonial  administration.  The  French  colonial  system  both  introduced 
them  to  French  cultural  and  political  ideals  and  frustrated  their 
desires  and  expectations  w'hich  were  aroused  by  those  ideals.  In  the 
years  after  World  War  I,  some  of  them  found  in  Marxism  a  program¬ 
matic  explanation  for  their  discontent,  and  the  shocks  of  World  War 
II  and  the  rise  of  African  nationalism  stimulated  organized  political 
expression.  First  in  the  field  were  labor  unions  organized  under  (lie 
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tutelage  of  the  Freiicli  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Confedera¬ 
tion  Generale  de  Travaille — ^CGT),  politically  controlled  by  Com¬ 
munists.  The  early  influence  of  the  CGT  in  the  African  political 
movement  was  an  important  factor  in  the  strong  impact  of  Marxist 
thought  on  the  new  generation  of  African  leaders  since  most  of  them, 
especially  in  Guinea,  served  their  political  apprenticeship  in  the  labor 
movement  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  13,  Labor  Relations  and 
Organization;  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

French  Administration  Until  1946 

The  AOF  was  established  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  in  1895  and,  except  as  modified  by  another  decree  in  1904, 
its  organization  remained  essentially  unchanged  until  World  War  II. 
Guinea  was  among  the  first  of  the  eight  colonies  ultimately  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  AOF.  The  others  were  Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast, 
Niger,  Sudan,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta  and  Mauritania.  Togo,  adjacent 
to  Dahomey,  was  brought  under  French  rule  as  a  mandated  territory 
after  World  War  I. 

Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  divided  into  two  categories — a 
small  group  of  F rench  (“if  izens  and  the  mass  of  African  subjects.  The 
Africans  were  subject  to  special  laws  and  had  no  representation  in 
the  govei’innent.  In  1912  a  naturalization  decree  provided  for  the 
granting  of  F reach  cif  izenship  t  o  cei-tain  African  subjects.  The  most 
important  requirements  for  citizenship  were  knowledge  of  French, 
loyal  service  to  France  (demonstrated,  for  example,  by  receipt  of  mili¬ 
tary  honors),  good  character  and  evidence  of  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Few  were  naturalized  under  this  complicated  procedure;  even  in  the 
relatively  favored  colony  of  Senegal— where  special  provisions  ap¬ 
plied — the  proportion  of  citizens  to  subjects  was  minute. 

The  AOF  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  highest  official  in  the  AOF  was  the 
Governor  General  at  Dakar.  Governors  were  the  chief  executives  in 
each  colony.  Both  the  Governor  General  and  the  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nors  were  appointed  by  the  French  President  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  for  the  colonies  to  whom  they  Avere  subordinated. 
Legislation  for  the  colonies  was  by  decree,  prepared  by  the  Ministry 
on  the  advice  of  the  Governor  General  and  promulgated  by  the 
President. 

Consultative  bodies  were  established  on  various  levels  of  the  colonial 
administration.  The  Sui)renie  Council  for  (he  Colonies — known  after 
1937  as  the  Supreme  Coimcil  for  Ovei’seas  France  (Conseil  Superieur 
de  la  France  d’Ontre-Mer) — included  members  elected  by  French 
citizens  in  the  colonics  every  four  years;  its  function  was  to  advise  the 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies.  Tb.e  Governor  General  of  the  AOF  was 
advised  by  the  Council  of  Government  (Conseil  de  Gouvernement) . 
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Its  membership  included  all  the  governors  of  the  AOF,  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Senegal  (the  oldest  of  the  colonies)  and  two  mem- 
heis  from  each  colony — a  citizen  and  a  subject — elected  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  (Conseil  d’ Administration)  of  each  constituent 
colony. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Administration  in  each  colony,  at 
first  appointed,  were  elected  after  1925.  In  Guinea,  the  Council 
consisted  of  two  French  citizens  elected  by  the  local  chambers  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  and  two  subjects  elected  by  an  electoral  college 
drawn  from  seven  categories  of  Africans,  such  as  civil  servants,  per¬ 
sons  with  prescribed  property  or  educational  qualifications  and  those 
wlio  had  been  officially  cited  for  loyalty  to  France.  Under  the  cen¬ 
tralized  French  system,  however,  the  colonies  were  subordinated  parts 
of  the  larger  entity  of  the  AOF  despite  sporadic  efforts  in  Paris  to 
give  tliern  broader  powers.  The  Governor  General  of  the  AOF  closely 
supervised  the  governors  and  exercised  all  the  more  important  finan¬ 
cial  powers  (see  ch.  25,  Public  Finance). 

The  district  {cercle)  was  the  basic  unit  of  territorial  administration. 
It  was  administered  by  a  district  commandant  {commandant  de 
cercle),  a  civil  ofiicial  with  extensive  powers.  Representatives  of  the 
various  central  services  of  the  colony  in  his  area  reported  through  him 
to  higher  authority;  the  commandant  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
governor.  Some  districts  were  divided  into  administrative  units 
known  ns  subdivisions.  These  were  headed  by  assistant  administrators. 
In  1938  Guinea  had  18  districts.  The  urban  centers  of  Co)iakry, 
Kankan  and  Kindia  were  given  separate  administrative  status  as 
communes  in  1920.  They  were  headed  by  appointed  French  mayors 
assisted  by  appointed  councils,  half  of  whose  members  were  French 
citizens  and  half  subjects. 

French  administrative  officials  belonged  to  a  career  colonial  service 
made  up  of  colonial  administrators  and  a  lower  category  of  civil 
servants.  The  first  were  graduates  of  a  specia’  school  in  Paris  and 
scT-ved  in  all  the  French  colonies;  most  colonial  governors  and  district 
commandants  came  from  this  group.  Below  them  were  civil  servants 
who  were  recruited,  trained  and  employed  locally  to  serve  as  assistants 
and  clerks.  They  could  not  rise  higher  than  the  post  of  chief  of  a 
subdivision.  Educated  Africans  were  admitted  to  this  category. 

The  district  and  subdivision  were  the  smallest  units  directly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  European  officials.  The  province  was  part  of  a  district 
or  a  subdivision  and  was  in  turn  divided  into  cantons  and  villages — 
each  under  an  African  chief,  all  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to  adjuncts 
of  the  colonial  administration.  The  provincial  chief — the  office  was 
not  everywhere  present — nominally  had  authority  over  the  chiefs  of 
the  cantons  in  his  province  and,  through  them,  over  the  village  chiefs 
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ill  tlie  area.  Some  villaj^es,  however,  were  outside  this  pyramidal 
scheme,  their  chiefs  lieiiig  directly  under  the  French  authorities.  The 
French  apparently  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  oflice  of 
provincial  chief — rcniiniscent  in  rank  of  the  once  powerful  regional 
chieftainships— and  sought  to  dispense  witli  it  whenever  possible. 

Chiefs  were  chosen  from  among  those  Africans  believed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  French  and  able  and  willing  to  assist  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion.  A  traditional  chief  who  demonstrated  these  qualities  w’ould  be 
confirmed  in  oflice,  but  appointment  frequently  went  to  commoners  who 
had  been  clerks  or  interpreters  in  the  French  service  or  to  graduates 
of  the  School  for  tlic  Sons  of  Chiefs  and  Interpreters  (founded  at 
St.  Louis,  Senegal,  in  1850  by  Ceneral  Louis  Faidherbe,  then  Governor 
of  the  colony). 

The  main  responsibilities  of  the  chiefs  w'cre  to  collect  taxes,  to 
supply  the  French  authorities  with  the  labor  required  for  public 
works  and  other  activities  and  to  provide  men  for  military  service. 
Provincial  and  canton  chiefs  were  paid  a  salary.  Village  chiefs  were 
remmierated  with  a  share  of  the  taxes  they  collected.  Their  share  was 
progressively  reduced  with  delay  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the 
chief  received  nothing  if  ta.xes  w’ere  not  in  by  a  certain  date. 

As  agents  of  an  alien  authority,  the  chiefs  were  distrusted  by  the 
community  and  had  no  power  beyond  that  derived  from  their  French 
superiors.  They  had  a  reputation,  which  many  of  them  deserved,  for 
maladministration  and  coi-niption. 

Some  of  the  French  governors  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  chieftainship,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1019  Councils  of 
Local  Notables  (Conseils  des  Notables  Indigenes)  were  established 
in  the  districts  to  advise  the  conunandants  on  such  matters  as  taxation 
and  labor  conscription.  The  councils  were  intended  to  help  create 
native  uiideretanding  of  government  policies  and  support  for  them, 
but  with  only  limited  advisory  power  and  dominated  by  the  French 
(district  commandants  were  council  presidents),  the  councils  had 
little  value  as  channels  of  African  opinion. 

Justice  was  administered  separately  for  French  citizens  and  African 
subjects.  For  French  citizens,  pi’imary  civil  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
by  a  court  of  the  First  Instance  in  Conakry  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
by  (he  Court  of  Assizes,  also  located  in  Conakry'.  Their  decisions 
could  be  apj)ealed  to  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal  in  Dakar  and, 
further,  to  the  C/Ourt  of  Cassation  in  Paris.  For  subjects,  the  ad- 
ministrat  ion  of  justice,  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  was  gradually 
brought  under  French  sui^x^rvision.  In  1912  the  judicial  powers  of 
village  chiefs  were  completely  abolished,  and  customary  courts  {Tri- 
Inmaux  indighix)  were  created  in  district  and  subdivision  head¬ 
quarter.  District  courts  sat  under  Europeans,  but  African  judges 
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could  preside  in  the  subdivisions.  In  1925  almost  all  judicial  func- 
t  ions  were  brought  under  F rench  supervision. 

As  iinally  reorganized  in  1931,  the  system  of  justice  for  African 
subjects  consisted  of  customary  courts  of  the  first;  and  second  degree 
in  district  and  subdivision  headquarters  and  in  the  three  full  com¬ 
munes  of  Senegal.  Customary  courts  of  the  first  degree  were  com¬ 
posed  of  two  African  assessors  (lay  judges)  customarily  under  the 
presidency  of  the  district  administrative  officer.  The  vote  of  the 
assessors  was  deliberative  in  that  at  least  one  assessor  had  to  vote  witli 
the  president  for  a  decision  to  be  made.  These  courts  had  primary 
jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  involving  limited  sums  and  in  criminal 
cases  ill  which  penahies  did  not  exceed  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  or  10 
years'  imprisonment  or  both.  Customary  courts  of  the  second  degree 
ordinarily  sat  in  district  headquarters  and  had  original  and  appellate 
civil  jurisdiction  but  no  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  were  composed 
of  a  French  district  official,  who  presided,  and  two  native  assessors 
with  :i  deliberative  vote. 

Unlimited  original  criminal  jurisdiction  in  serious  offenses,  with 
the  right  to  impose  the  capital  penalty,  was  exercised  by  a  criminal 
court  in  each  district.  Presided  over  by  a  district  administrator,  the 
criminal  court  usually  had  four  assessors — two  Africans  and  two  Eu¬ 
ropeans — half  of  whom  had  to  agree  for  a  judgment  to  be  rendered.  A 
colonial  Court  of  Appeal  in  Conakry,  presided  over  by  the  president 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  (which  administered  French  law  in 
civil  and  minor  criminal  cases  involving  French  citizens  or  foreigners 
of  comparable  background)  was  composed  of  two  senior  French 
officials  and  two  African  notables.  It  had  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
civil  and  criminal  native  law  cases  coming  from  the  courts  of  the  first 
and  second  degree.  The  Supreme  Customary  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Dakar  ((i'hambre  d’Anmilation)  had  final  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
all  native  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  basic  drawbacks  in  the  system  of  justice  for  African  subjects 
were  the  absence  of  a  unified  penal  code,  the  ignoiance  of  many  of  the 
French  officials  of  African  concepts  and  customs,  and  the  cumbersome 
appellate  ])rocednre  which  made  appeal  2)ractically  impossible  in  crim¬ 
inal  ca.ses  (where  appeals  had  to  be  initiated  by  the  procurators)  and 
extremelv  difficult  in  civil  ones.  There  was  a  shortasre  of  courts  and 
of  judicial  officials.  Many  oflenscs  were  not  brought  to  court,  whereas 
others  might  be  punished  too  severely  or  loo  lightly  by  African  stand- 
ard.s.  In  ci\  il  cases,  local  customary  law  was  frequently  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misapplied.  No  attorneys  were  allowed  to  practice  in  the 
customary  courts. 

A  further  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  a  system  of  summary 
disciplinary  measures — the  h\diq<'naf — under  which  French  adminis- 
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trators  had  discretionary  power  to  punish  their  African  subjects  for 
minor  infractions.  Penalties  could  not  exceed  a  line  of  15  francs  or  5 
days’  imprisonment  (before  1925  the  limits  had  been  100  francs  and 
2  weeks).  Besides  being  arbitrary,  the  system  could  be — and  often 
was — abused  as  a  means  of  discouraging  “insolence”  or  as  a  device  for 
securing  free  labor. 

The  French  Union 

The  French  Union,  established  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Fourth 
Republic  in  1946,  was  composed  of  Metropolitan  France  and  its  former 
overseas  empire  reorganized  into  Overseas  Departments,  Overseas 
Territories,  Associated  Territories  and  Associated  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  was  President  ex  oilicio  of  the  Union. 
Its  principal  organs  were  a  High  Council  and  an  Assembly  with  only 
advisory  powers  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The  AOF  continued 
to  exist  as  a  regional  entity,  but  its  erstwhile  colonies — Guinea  among 
them — were  designated  Overseas  Territories.  As  such,  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  French  Republic  and  were  subordinated  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Ministry  of  Overseas  France. 

Some  months  before  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  the  Lamine 
Gueye  Law  extended  French  citizenship  to  all  subjects  in  the  former 
African  colonies,  nominally  on  equal  terms  with  citizens  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  France.  The  vague  wording  of  the  law,  however,  did  not  specify 
their  rights  and  duties.  The  grant  of  citizenship  was  upheld  in  the 
Union,  but  the  1946  Constitution  provided  that  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  would  be  determined  by  special  laws.  The  former 
African  subjects  were  thus  made  citizens  and  were  given  a  measure 
of  political  representation,  but  they  did  not  have  full  political  rights. 
Article  82  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  citizens  under  local 
customary  law  could  remain  so  -without  jeopardy  to  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  rights  of  citizenship,  but  suffrage  was  given  to  only  certain 
categorie.s  in  this  gi'oup.  The  number  was  successively  enlarged  in 
1947,  1951  and  19.52. 

Within  the  Lmion,  (he  AOF  continued  to  be  headed  by  a  governor 
general  and  each  territory  by  a  governor.  Assisting  these  officials 
were  newly  created  elective  Iwdies — a  Grand  Council  (Grand  Con- 
seil)  in  the  AOF  and  a  General  Council  (Conseil  General)  in  each 
territory.  The  councils  had  only  a  regulatory  and  advisory  function, 
the  French  government  retaining  its  exclusive  right  to  legislate  for 
Overseas  Territories.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  a  law,  in  order 
to  apply  in  a  territory,  had  to  he  so  designated  and  that  presidential 
decrees  had  to  bo  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Ibnon. 
Legislative  ])rac(ice  remained  much  as  it  had  been  before. 

Despite  their  limited  ])owers,  the  Councils  played  an  important 
role.  They  had  broad  authority  to  make  inquiries,  and  they  exercised 
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considerable  disposal  of  land  and  property,  economic  development, 
education,  health  and  social  welfare.  They  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
training  ground  for  Africans,  who  were  by  then  permitted  to  form 
political  organizations  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dyiiaiiiics). 

Elections  to  legislative  and  consultative  bodies  at  various  levels  were 
governed  by  a  complicated  system  of  direct  and  indirect  rcpre.senta- 
tion.  The  General  Council  in  Guinea  consisted  of  40  meinhei’S  who 
were  elected  directly  by  two  separate  colleges;  16  meinbci-s  by  citizens 
under  French  law,  24  membci’s  by  citizens  under  customaiy  law. 
Eepresentation  was  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of  the  first  who,  nu¬ 
merically,  constituted  only  about  0.3  percent  of  the  enfranchised 
members  of  the  second  group. 

As  a  member  of  the  French  Union,  Guinea  sent  deputies  to  the 
French  National  Assembly.  These,  of  whom  there  '.vere  three  by  1954, 
were  elected  directly  in  one  college  by  all  enfranchised  citizens. 
Guinea’s  two  inemhei-s  of  the  French  Council  of  the  Republic  were 
chosen  indirectly  by  the  territory’s  General  Council  whose  members 
voted  in  two  colleges,  each  electing  one  senator.  The  five  deputies  to 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  AOF  and  the  four  representatives  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Union  were  elected  indirectly  by  the  General 
Council  voting  in  one  college. 

No  basic  changes  were  made  in  the  organization  of  local  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  territory.  The  thi’ee  communes,  Conakry,  Kankan  and 
Kindia,  were  advanced  a  step  toward  self-government  in  being  granted 
elective  councils  although  their  mayor's  continued  to  be  appointed.  In 
1953  three  other  towns,  Labe,  Mamou  and  Siguiri,  were  raised  in 
status  to  communes  with  appointive  councils. 

Peorganization  of  the  procedures  for  the  administration  of  justice 
was  carried  out  under  tlie  reform  of  April  1940.  The  French  penal 
code  was  extended  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  AOF,  and  the  customary 
courts  were  deprived  of  their  competence  in  criminal  matters.  Juris¬ 
diction  in  minor  transgressions  was  transferred  from  the  customary 
courts  of  the  first  degree  to  justices  of  peace,  1.5  of  whom  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  French  Court  of  the  First  Instance  in  Conakry  was 
given  jurisdiction  in  all  major  crimes  committed  by  citizens  under 
both  French  and  customary  law.  Customary  courts  were  retained  for 
civil  litigation  involving  citizens  under  customary  law. 

In  1950  the  Second  Lamine  Gneye  Law  admitted  Africans  to  certain 
higher  posts  in  the  civil  service,  hitherto  reserved  for  Europeans.  In 
February  1952  the  General  Councils  in  the  Overseas  Territories  were 
renamed  Territorial  Aasemblies.  The  powers  of  the  Guinean  As¬ 
sembly  Avere.  eidarged,  and  the  number  of  its  deputies  was  increased  to 
50  ( 18  elected  by  the  French  law  college  and  32  Iw  the  customary  law 
college) . 
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Loi  Cadre 


Important  progi*ess  toward  solf-goveniment  was  made  in  the  Loi 
Cadre  (enabling  act)  of  June  23,  19f)G,  and  its  implementing  decrees. 
Universal  and  unqualified  sullrage  was  granted  to  all  citizens  in  the 
AOF,  and  the  system  of  separate  electoral  colleges  for  Europeans  and 
Africans  was  abolished. 

Major  em])basis  was  [fiaeed  on  decentralizing  the  administration  of 
the  Overseas  Territories,  and  substantial  autonomy  was  granted  to  the 
individual  territories.  Tlie  AOF  continued  to  coordinate  their 
financial,  economic  and  social  all'airs,  but  the  powers  of  the  Grand 
Council  were  greatly  reduced,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  an 
executive  at  the  AOF  level.  Tlie  Governor  General  was  redesignated 
High  Commissioner. 

The  powers  of  the  Territorial  Assemblies  were  greatly  incieased, 
and  the  administration  of  local  affairs  was  entru.sted  to  newly  created 
executive  bodies — Councils  of  Government.  The  assemblies  were 
given  the  right  to  legislate  for  their  respective  territories  on  such  mat- 
rersas  agriculture,  public  health,  (>ducation,  welfare  and  public  admin- 
iclrwiivH.  It  the  live  AOF  fu  tid. 

legislation  of  the  several  territories.  Bills  of  Territorial  Assemblies 
became  law  unless  set  aside  within  90  days  by  the  Minister  of  Overseas 
Ffvi'i  — ifii.il))  vln'ifi  .■••ii'il  In-  onbi'  i>*  the  gtvjiuulc  (imf  (lyi 

Assembly  had  excecsled  its  com]>etence.  Elections  to  the  Territorial 
Assemblies  throughout  (he  AOF  were  held  in  March  1957.  In  Guinea 
the.  PDG  woi)  ."S  scats  out  of  a  totiil  of  GO. 

The  Councils  of  Goveinment  in  each  territory  jidministered  the 
laws  passed  by  (Ik*  Assembly.  Council  members  were  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  from  among  its  members — in  practice  from  among  the 
leading  members  of  (la*  dominant  ])olitical  party — and  in  effect  they 
functioned  as  Cabinet  ministers.  Each  was  in  clnirge  of  a  sphere  of 
local  administration,  (^oimcil  meml)ers  were  not  responsible,  however, 
to  the  Assembly.  They  coidd  be  dismissed  only  by  a  decree  of  the 
French  (’onncil  of  Ministei's  with  (he  Assembly's  concurrence.  Beg- 
nlations  issued  by  (he  Council  could  be  set  aside  by  the  Governor, 
now  known  as  the  (^hief  of  (he  d'lnnitory,  but  only  if  they  exceeded 
the  (’onmnrs  legal  comjietence. 

The  (^onncil  of  Government  in  Guinea  w:is  formed  in  May  1957. 
Its  12  members,  commonly  referred  to  as  ministers,  were  in  the 
leadership  of  (be  PDG.  Sekou  Tome,  Secretary  General  of  the  PDG 
and  the  Council  member  recei\ing  the  most  votes,  automatically 
became  Vice-President  of  (he  Coniicil,  the  highest  territorial  post 
resei-ved  foran  African.  'I'lie  Chief  of  the  Territory  was  theConneirs 
])residen(.  ('x  o(fici»).  Imt  he  functioned  largely  as  a  figurehead.  By 
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French  decree  in  July  1958,  all  the  African  Vice-Presidents  became 
Presidents  of  their  Ojuncils. 

The  {)olicy  of  the  newly  formed  Council  and  of  the  PDG  was  to 
take  over  as  much  of  the  territory's  administration  as  possible  and  to 
Africanize  the  civil  service.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Council 
was  to  abolish  the  system  of  government-appointed  chiefs  and  to 
establish  elective  councils  in  the  villages,  communes  and  districts. 
(The  latter,  which  had  been  called  cercles,  were  redesignated  as 
circumscriptions  [circonscriftions'\ . )  Elections  to  local  councils  were 
held  in  November  1957.  Some  40,000  councilors  were  elected  to  4,123 
village  councils,  and  520  councilors  were  elected  to  25  circumscription 
councils.  Most  of  the  deputies  were  PDG  members.  The  counc'ls, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  five  years,  replaced  the  village  chiefs. 

The  PDG,  through  the  Council  of  Government  and  the  Territorial 
Assembly,  continued  to  press  for  measures  calculated  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  French  administrators  and  increase  Guinean  initiative. 
Several  towns  were  elevated  to  the  status  of  communes,  and  a  plan  was 
approved  for  establishing  more  than  100  administrative  posts  to  be 
staffed  by  Guineans  in  parts  of  the  country  long  neglected  by  the 
authorities.  The  new  administrators  were  taken  from  the  first 
students  of  the  School  of  National  Administration  (Ecole  Nationale 
d’ Administration),  established  in  early  1957. 

By  mid-1958  the  government  of  the  territory  w’as  throughly  re¬ 
organized  and  largely  in  African  hands.  The  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  central  executive  authority  and  the  powers  of  the  French 
Chief  of  the  Territory  was  mostly  negative.  Locally  the  PDG,  which 
had  about  4,300  village  committees,  maintained  effective  control 
through  its  members  in  the  elective  councils  and  among  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  Africans  serving  as  appointed  administrators. 
French  administrators  were  largely  bypassed,  and  their  complaints 
to  the  Council  were  ignored.  In  the  referendum  of  September  28, 
1958,  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  PDG,  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  accepting  membership  in  the  French  Community, 
the  successor  to  the  French  Union.  Guinea’s  independence  was 
otlicially  proclaimed  on  October  2.  The  Territorial  Assembly  re¬ 
constituted  itself  as  the  National  Constituent  Assembly,  and  Sekou 
Touro  was  designated  President  and  entrusted  with  forming  a  new 
government.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
November  12.  19.58. 


THE  CONSTITUTION 

Basic  Principles  and  Sovereignty 

The  basic  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  rests  are  .set  forth 
in  the  Preamble  and  in  the  first  few  articles.  Article  1  states  that 
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(juiiuM  is  a  democratic,  secular  and  social  republic.  xVccording  to 
President  'roiii'c,  the  democratic  character  of  the  Republic  is  expressed 
in  the  rule  of  the  majority;  the  secular  character  of  the  Republic 
ensures  that  individual  opinions  and  religious  beliefs  will  be  re¬ 
spected;  its  social  character  signifies  that  interests  of  the  society  must 
come  before  interests  of  the  individuals. 

“Work,  Justice,  Solidarity”  is  the  motto  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
explained  that  “work”  means  that  everyone  has  the  freedom  and  the 
duty  to  work  and  that  his  work  must  be  done  on  Ijehalf  of  the  nation, 
honestly  and  worthily.  “Liberty”  is  restricted  by  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  signifies  freedom,  not  license.  “Solidarity”  means  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each. 

Sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people  to  be  exercised  through  elections 
of  deputies  to  the  legislative  body  and  through  election  of  the  chief 
executive.  Article  3  I'eads:  “National  sovereignty  l)elongs  to  the 
people  who  exercise  it  in  all  matters  through  their  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly,  whose  members  are  elected  by  equal  universal 
suffrage,  in  direct  and  secret  ballot,  or  by  referendum.”  Article  22 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  Preamble  borrows  Lincoln's  phrase  in  affirming  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty:  “The  principle  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  is:  government  of  tlie  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.” 

Few  foriiial  limilations  are  imposed  on  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
Constitution.  The  republican  form  of  government  cannot  l>e  changed, 
although  there  is  authorizatioji  for  limitation  of  its  exercise  in  the 
provision  that,  in  the  interest  of  African  unity,  Guinea  may  sur¬ 
render  fully  or  in  part  its  sovereignty  to  a  larger  political  entity.  In 
practice,  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  takes  place  under  the 
vigilant  su])ervision  of  the  PDG.  Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly 
are  elected  on  a  national  list  and  by  a  majority  ballot,  and  a  country¬ 
wide  support  neces'  ry  for  election  can  be  obtained  only  with  the 
backing  of  the  party  (s('e  ch.  17.  Political  Dynamics) . 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Constitution,  President  Touiv  explains 
the  lu'ovision  for  a  single  national  list  by  saying  that  deputies  should 
not  be  influenced  by  any  regional,  ethnic,  racial  or  religions  con¬ 
siderations.  but  should  serve  only  national  interests  as  tru.stees  of  the 
nation  as  a  wliole. 

Distribution  of  Powers 

IjCgislative  powers  under  the  Constitution  are  vested  solely  in 
the  National  Assembly  whose  formal  powers  in  this  sphere  are  quali¬ 
fied  only  by  the  provision  that  the  Assembly  cannot  change  the 
republican  form  of  government.  Legislative  initiative  is  reserved  to 
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iiulividuai  deputies  and  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Actually 
most  legislation  is  done  by  executive  decree. 

Executive  ]:x>wers  are  entrusted  to  the  President  who  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  To  explain  why  the  President  is  elected 
independently,  Sekou  Toure  states  that,  in  underdeveloped  countries 
especially,  it  is  necessary  tliat  all  power  emanate  directly  from  the 
people,  since  they  are  capable  of  following  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
only  directives  corning  from  them.selves  or  from  those  bearing  their 
express  mandate.  The  President  is  the  head  of  state  and  supreme 
military  commander.  In  the  exercise  of  his  executive  powers  he  is 
assisted  by  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  w’hich  he  appoints  and  dis- 
init'sfcg!:.  'nus  Cabinet  is  rei-i.cmaihle  to  llwj  PiV!fcid(mt  and  ik.1;  t'u  tile 
Assembly.  The  Prasident  carries  full  responsibility  to  the  Assembly, 
and  ultimately  to  the  people,  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive  func- 
riut*  Tiu>  Mbjiiiiiisiriiiiiat  ilivhdtm  ih(>  ermbny  inin  htMl 

circumscriptions  (in  1959  the  circumscriptions  were  redesigirated 
legions)  is  provided  for  in  Article  2. 

Judicial  powers  are  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  pieople,  with 
the  President  as  guarantor  of  the  inde])eiuleui(*  of  the  jndiciaiy. 
The  Constitution  does  not  specify  how  the  jiiiliciary  slmll  be  organized, 
but  only  that  a  judicial  system  shall  be  established  by  law.  As  of 
mid-1901  no  comprehensive  reform  of  the  judicial  apparatus  inherited 
from  the  French  had  taken  place,  altliough  three  liigher  courts  had 
been  established.  With  resjiect  to  procedure,  Article  tit)  recpiires  that 
court  sessions  be  open  except  as  the  hnv  may  provide  otherwise. 
Apparently  the  judicial  authorities  take  as  their  guiding  principle  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  interest  and  bring  to  the  a])plication  of 
jiisti'-e  tlie  pragmatic  sjiirit  which  permeates  all  govonnnoiital 
practice. 

The  Constitution  esiablislies  the  separation  of  powers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  dissolve  the  Assembly,  nor  is  there  any  ])i()vision  for  iis 
dissolution — although  [iresuinably  it  could  dissolve  it.solf.  Similarly 
there  is  no  jn-ovision  for  deposing  the  President.  Two  references  to 
popular  referendum — in  Article  3,  as  an  alternate  method  of  electing 
deputies,  and  in  Article  49,  on  constitutional  amendment — introduce 
the  possibility  that  a  referendum  as  a  manife.station  of  the  popular 
will  could  be  used  to  dis.solve  the  Assembly  or  depose  the  President. 
Such  a  contingency,  however,  is  highly  imlikel\"  under  the  one-party 
S3"stem.  (.see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynaniics). 

The  Pi-esldent  is  resjmnsiblc  to  the  Assembly  for  the  general  policies 
of  the  executive.  In  theory  this  respoiisibility  is  enfoiceahle  thi  ough 
the  Assembly's  legislative  supremacy,  its  budgetary  powei-s  and  its 
right  to  interpellate  the  government.  In  view  of  the  identity  of  the 
leadership  of  party  and  the  govennnenl  and  their  unity  of  action. 


however,  the  separation  of  powers  remains  only  a  constitutional 
abstraction  (see  cli,  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

Civil  Rights 

An  entire  section  and  several  additional  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  devoted  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  The  Preamble 
states  that  all  citizens  are  equal  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  or  creed. 
Electoral  rights  are  granted  to  all  citizens  to  be  exercised  by  rmiver- 
sal,  direct  suffrage  and  secret  ballot  or  referendum.  Freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  association,  public  demonstration  and  religion 
is  granted.  The  Constitution  also  guarantees  freedom  from  arbitrary 
arrest  and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  defense  in  court.  It  is  provided 
that  all  citizens  have  equal  rights  to  work,  rest,  social  assistance  and 
education.  Civil  rights  are  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
judicial  authorities.  The  guarantee  is  modified,  however,  by  the 
repeated  provision  that  the  conditions  under  which  civil  rights  are  to 
be  exercised  are  subject  to  law. 

The  Constitution  places  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  national 
unity  and  provides  that  “Any  act  of  racial  discrimination  as  well  as 
all  propaganda  of  a  i-acial  or  regional  character  shall  be  punishable  by 
lav/.”  The  use  of  one  national  electoral  list  is  also  designed  to  dis¬ 
courage  such  division.  Offenses  under  this  provision  were  defined 
and  punishments  were  ])rovided  l>y  decree  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Justice 
in  February  1959  (see  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 

Foreign  citizens  who  are  “pursued  because  of  tlieir  struggle  for  tlie 
defense  of  a  just  caiise  or  for  their  scientific  or  cultural  activities” 
are  granted  the  right  of  asylum  in  Guinea.  This  provision  has  been 
invoked  for  anti-l’ortugiiese  Angolan  nationalists  and  political  refu¬ 
gees  from  Ivory  Coast  and  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 

The  duties  of  citizens  are  carefullv  delineated.  Citizens  are  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  other  laws,  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
“to  discharge  their  social  obligations  honestly.”  Article  48  states  that 
“the  defense  of  the  nation  is  considered  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Guinea.”  The  Constitution  does  not  define  Guinean 
citizenship,  and  up  to  mid-1961,  no  citizenship  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  A  decree  of  March  1959  provides  that  only  Guinean  citizens 
may  serve  in  the  Guinean  civil  service  and  implies  that  foreignei's  may 
acquire  citizenship. 

Special  Provisions 

Much  space  is  devoted  in  the  Constitution  to  international  matters 
and  particularly  to  the  subject  of  African  unity.  The  Preamble 
declares  that  Guinea  adheres  unconditionally  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  will 
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support  all  odorls  for  world  peace.  It  aflinns  the  desire  for  friendship 
with  all  peoples  on  a  basis  of  equality,  reciprocal  interests,  mutual 
interest  and  respect  for  Guinea’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ¬ 
rity.  Article  31  declares  that  the  country  will  conform  to  tlie  rules 
of  international  law. 

The  goal  of  African  unity  is  strongly  ein]diasizcd.  The  Preamble 
states  that  Guinea  is  resolved  to  “strive  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  and 
consolidate  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  African  Fatherland.” 
It  goes  on  to  pledge  the  Jiatioii  to  combat  any  manifestation  of  nat  ional 
chauvinism  as  an  obstacle  to  African  unity  and  to  support  any  policy 
which  will  help  to  bring  about  a  United  States  of  Africa.  Article 
34  autliorizes  Guinea  to  relinquish  its  sovereignty  in  part  or  whole  in 
cond)ining  with  other  African  states  in  the  interest  of  unity  (see 
ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies) . 

I’resident  Toure  has  asserted  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Guinea 
chose  independence  was  to  be  free  to  act  on  behalf  of  African  unity 
whicli  he  saw  as  gravely  threatened  by  the  divisive  force  of  colonialism 
working  tlirough  the  French  Conununity.  Tlie  people  or  Africa,  he 
explained,  will  remain  divided  so  long  as  they  do  not  have  full  sov- 
ci  eignly,  and  so  unity  must  wait  on  indei)endence. 

In  the  llrst  three  years  of  independence  Guinea  concluded  agree¬ 
ments  for  union  with  Ghana  and  Mali.  The  Guinea-Ghana-Mali 
Union,  however,  was  a  loose  assoriat  ion  ratliertlian  a  st long  federation 
and,  although  there  wiis  ]>rovision  for  the  members  severally  to  cede 
sovereign  powers  to  the  union,  they  had  not  done  so  up  to  the  autumn 
of  1901.  The  preoccupation  with  African  unity  was  still  strong,  but 
it  seemed  unlikely  tiiat  any  of  the  new  states  would  soon  surrender 
their  so  recently  won  national  sovereignty  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign 
Policies). 

One  of  the  thr(*e  basic  attributes  of  the  Pcpublic,  as  set  forth  in 
Article  1  of  the  Gonstitiition,  is  its  secular  character.  Article  41 
inovides  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  guarantees  secular 
go\  ernment  and  secular  instruction  in  the  schools.  Pehind  the  princi¬ 
ple  lies  the  dctcriuinution  of  the  national  leadership  to  avoid  political 
cleavage  along  religious  lines  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any 
challenge  to  itself  from  religious  quarters.  ISIoslem  and  animist 
religious  leaders  constitute  a  conservative  force  in  the  community 
and  arc  probably  the  most  influential  of  the  surviving  traditional 
groups  (seech.  17,  Political  Dynamics;  ch.  10,  Ileligion). 

E.xcept  for  Articles  lG-18  (specifying  the  budgetary  powers  of  the 
National  Assembly)  and  Ai  ticle  44  (pertaining  to  the  right  to  work, 
rest,  social  welfare,  education  and  the  right  to  organize  and  strike), 
the  Constitution  contains  no  special  economic  or  social  provisions. 
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Amendment 


Tlie  National  Assembly,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its 
membership,  may  amend  the  Constitution  or  submit  the  proposed 
amendment  to  popular  referendum.  Initiative  in  proposing  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  belongs  to  the  President  and  to  the  Assembly.  No 
amendment  may  be  made  which  would  jeopardize  the  republican  form 
of  government. 

iVccording  to  available  information  in  mid-lOOl,  the  Constitution 
had  not  been  formally  amended  up  to  that  time.  It  appears,  however, 
that  changes  had  been  made  informally  by  administrative  decree,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  series  of  decrees  revising  the  territorial  adminis- 
tralive  division  of  the  country  established  by  Aiticle  2. 

No  provision  has  Ix'en  made  for  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Superior  Court  of  Cassation  (Tribunal  Superieur  de  Cassation) 
has  general  powers  to  interpret  the  law. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 
The  Presidency 

The  President  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  w-hole  structure  of  the 
government.  He  is  (he  head  of  stale ;  controls  the  executive  branch 
and  the  armed  forces;  conducls  foreign  relations;  is  trustee  of  the 
indei>endence  of  the  judiciai-y  and  may  grant  pardons;  and  has  the 
right  to  submit  legislation  to  the  National  Assembly  and  to  initiate 
constitutional  amendments. 

The  presidency  was  endoAved  with  broad  poAvers  by  the  Constitution, 
and  these  haA^e  been  exercised  to  the  fullest  by  President  Toure.  He 
not  only  controls  the  executive,  but  also  dominates  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  the  government.  He  does  so  in  his  capacity 
both  as  head  of  state  and  as  leader  of  the  PDG.  As  secretary  general 
of  the  party,  ho  has  a  decisive  voice  in  the  formulation  of  party 
policies,  and  he  directs  institutions  and  actiAUties  in  all  spheres  of 
public  life. 

I^egally,  any  citizen  who  has  reached  the  age  of  35  is  eligible  to  run 
for  president.  In  practice,  the  support  of  the  party  is  essential.  The 
President  is  chosen  for  a  seven-year  term  in  direct  elections  based  on 
universal  suffrage  by  absolute  majority  on  the  first  ballot  or  by  plural¬ 
ity  on  the  second.  He  may  serve  more  than  one  term.  Sekou  Toure 
Avas  elected  President  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1958  and  reelected 
in  January  1901  in  the  fust  presidential  election  held  since  indei>end' 
ence  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  President  forms  his  own  Cabinet,  appointing  its  members  by 
decree.  Ministers  are  individually  responsible  to  the  President  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  may  be  dismissed  by  the  President  at 
any  time.  The  President  also  appoints  all  officials  in  the  public  ad- 
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ininist ration  and  military  sorvico.  In  practice,  ministei*s  and  liiglier 
ofTicials  aro  appointed  by  pi-esidential  decree;  minor  oflicials,  by  decree 
of  the  Minister  of  Civil  Service.  Tlie  President  is  re.sponsible  for  tlie 
execution  of  all  laws  and  signs  all  government  acts,  which  then  require 
signature  by  the  conq)etent  minister.  The  President  may  negotiate 
foreign  agreeinenls,  subject  only  to  the  Assembly’s  approval  in  certain 
cases. 

The  legislative  initiative  exercised  by  the  President  effectively  gives 
him  control  over  legislation,  since  most  draft  laws  are  submitted  by 
the  President — a  fact  which  assures  their  passage.  The  proposals  of 
individual  deputies  are  cleared  with  the  presidency.  The  bulk  of 
actual  legislation  is  done  by  executive  decree  and,  not  infrequently,  hy 
administrative  fiat,  which  need  not  be  formally  published. 

The  Assembly 

The  National  Assembly  consists  of  one  house  composed  of  deputies 
elected  on  a  national  list  by  direct,  universal  suffrage  or  by  referendum. 
The  term  of  oflice  is  five  years.  As  of  19G1  the  National  Assembly  had 
GO  members,  elected  in  Mai-ch  lOGT,  as  deputies  to  the  Territorial 
Assembly.  No  new  electoral  law,  as  envisaged  by  the  Constitution  in 
Article  5,  has  l)een  enacted. 

The  Assembly  works  througli  a  system  of  committees  {coimniH^ions) , 
the  composition  and  functions  of  which  it  determines.  It  elects  its 
officers  once  a  year  at  the  heginuing  of  the  first  session.  No  detailed 
information  was  available  in  inid-lOGl  on  the  composition  and  work 
of  the  committees  or  on  the  preci.se  nuiuher  and  functions  of  the 
officers  of  the  As.sembly.  The  chief  officer  of  the  Assembly  is  its 
president.  In  19G1  this  oflice  was  occupied  by  El-IIadj  Saifoulaye 
Diallo,  who  came  to  it  in  the  T(>rritorial  Assembly  elected  in  1957. 
The  position  ranks  immediatt'ly  below  that  of  the  President  of  the 
Pepublic.  Diallo,  the  son  of  a  ranking  Foulah  chief,  discarded  his 
aristocratic  privileges  to  join  tlu*  ranks  of  the  PDG  and  early  became 
one  of  its  leading  figures.  lie  has  a  reputation  as  a  skillful,  aggres¬ 
sive  politician  and  as  a  militant  left-wing  Marxist. 

The  National  A.ssenibly  meeis  in  two  regular  annual  sessions  of  not 
more  than  two  months  each.  'Fhese  begin  in  March  and  October. 
It  may  hold  a  special  se.ssion  at  any  time  on  request  of  the  President, 
the  government  (presumahly  the  Cabinet  members  in  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  President)  or  by  decision  of  two-thirds  of  its 
membei’s.  All  meetings  of  the  Assembly  are  public,  but  may  be  closed 
at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the  govenunent  or  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  deputies. 

The  Assembly  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  status  and  eligibility  of  its 
members.  Deputies  ma}’^  resign  fheir  office.  They  enjoy  immunity 
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from  arrest  and  prosecution  for  “opinions  expressed  or  votes  taken” 
during  the  exercise  of  tlieir  functions.  While  in  oflice,  a  deputy  may 
be  prosecuted  on  criminal  charges  only  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Assembly  unless  he  is  taken  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime.  In  such 
cases  the  Assembly  may  require  that  the  prosecution  be  suspended. 
Deputies’  salaries  are  sot  by  law.  In  1959  they  were  Hxed  at  what 
they  had  been  for  members  of  the  Territorial  Assembly.  After  the 
1957  elections,  58  of  the  GO  seats  in  the  Assembly  were  held  by  the  PDG. 
The  remaining  two  scats  were  ^von  by  the  Socialist  Party  which  sub¬ 
sequently  merged  with  the  PDG.  By  19G1  all  the  deputies  were 
members  of  the  PDG. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Assembly  has  the  sole  right  to  legislate. 
It  approves  budgets,  initiates  expenditure  and  is  charged  with  con¬ 
trolling  the  nation’s  finances.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
responsible  to  it  for  the  policies  of  his  Cabinet,  and  it  has  the  power 
to  interpellate  and  invest  igate  the  executive. 

Legislative  drafts  and  proposals  originating  with,  t’no  President 
or  with  individual  deputies  are  studied  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Assembly  before  being  submitted  to  general  debate.  The 
domain  of  legislation  is  unlimited.  A  proposal  becomes  law  when 
])assed  by  a  simple  majority — a  vote  not  specified  in  the  Constitution 
but  sanctioned  by  practice.  Bills  submitted  by  the  government  and 
private  bills  accepted  lia\e  priority  in  debate.  International  treaties 
and  agreements  of  certain  specified  types  are  not  valid  unless  ratified 
by  the  Assembly  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies) . 

The  draft  budget  is  submitted  annually  to  the  Assembly  for  en¬ 
actment  into  law  not  later  than  Xovember  30  preceding  the  year  to 
which  the  budget  applies.  Deputies  may  initiate  legislation  aiiih- 
orizing  expenditures,  but  such  measures  must  be  accompanied  by 
proposals  for  obtaining  the  needed  funds.  The  National  Assembly 
checks  the  accounts  of  the  government  each  semester  and  annually 
(see  ch.  25,  Public  Finance). 

Article  19  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Assembly  the  right  to 
scrutinize  the  activites  of  the  executive  through  oral  or  written 
questions,  interpellation,  hearings  and  investigations  by  committees. 
Apparently  ministers,  as  well  as  designated  civil  servants,  may  be 
questioned  at  debates  of  th.e  Assembly  or  by  its  committees.  It  is  not. 
clear  whether  the  ministerial  decree  of  1959  assigning  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  serve  in  indvidnal  government  agencies  con¬ 
currently  with  their  legislative  duties  was  intended  to  furtlier  the 
investigative  fimct  ion  or  only  to  utilize  needed  abilities  which  were  not 
fully  occupied  in  the  Assembly.  Deputies  were  assigned  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ministries  (several  of  which  have  since  been  reorganized 
and  renamed)  :  nine  to  National  Defense;  eight  to  Interior  and  Se- 
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curity;  and  two  each  to  Public  Health  and  Population,  Economic 
Al^airs  and  Planning,  and  i^oreign  Affairs. 

Formally,  the  Assembly  s  legislative  supremacy,  its  fiscal  control 
and  its  investigative  authority  balance  the  extensive  powers  of  the 
executive.  Aei  nally  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  two  branches 
because  both  are  guided  by  the  policies  of  the  ruling  party  and  both 
are  vehicles  of  a  single  leadership. 

Cabinet  and  Executive  Agencies 

The  Pi-esident  directs  the  work  of  the  executive  establishment 
through  the  C'abinet.  He  appoints  Cabinet  ministers  and  dismisses 
them,  and  they  are  responsible  to  him  for  their  actions.  Ministers 
must  countersign  presidential  decrees  in  their  particular  spheres  of 
activity.  In  the  event  the  President’s  office  is  vacated,  the  Cabinet 
continues  to  fumdion  until  a  new  President  is  elected.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  does  not  specify  whether,  in  such  case,  responsibility  would 
be  borne  by  the  Cabinet  collectively  or  by  one  minister  as  leader. 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  in  an  emergency  the  President  may 
delegate  his  powers  to  one  of  the  ministers. 

Cabinet  members  may  not  be  arrested  or  prosecuted  without  the 
President’s  antliorization.  While  iii  office  they  may  not  hold  any  other 
position  or  extucise  a  ])rofession.  Ministers  or  their  designated 
reiiresentatives  have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  its  committees  at  which  they  must  be  heard  if  they 
dcsii'e. 

In  the  governmental  administrative  hierarchy,  the  chain  of 
command  reaches  dirc'ctly  downwai'd  from  the  President  through  a 
chief  administrative  officer  at  eveiy  level.  Each  administrative  chief 
is  directly  responsible  for  tlie  alfaii’s  of  his  unit,  to  the  officer  in 
cliargc  of  the  next  echelon  above  him. 

Various  executive  controls  converge  in  the  agencies  of  public 
administration.  Mo.st  iin])0]  tan(  is  the  control  exercised  by  the  party 
units  at  each  level  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics).  There  are  the 
controls  personally  exercised  by  tlie  President  or  by  representatives 
of  his  office.  Some  ext'cut  ive  dej)aiiments  work  under  the  scrutiny  of 
S'pccial  inspection  units;  the  jrolice  have  a  general  concern  with  the 
conduct  of  all  agencies  (seech.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 

Overcentralization  and  a  shortage  of  adequately  trained  and 
experienced  officials  have  made  for  inefficiency  and  an  air  of 
improvisation  in  government  oi)erations,  especially  on  the  middle  and 
lower  levels  of  the  bureaucracy.  There  is  much  policy  but  few  clear 
juecedents,  and  ruh's  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  by  higher 
authority.  Many  routine  do<usions,  avoided  or  postponed  by  officials 
fearful  of  making  mistakes,  move  slowly  upward  to  higher  author- 
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ity,  coming  a(  last  to  the  desk  of  a  iiiiiilsti'i-  or  of  the  President 
himself. 


Tlie  Council  of  Government,  formed  under  (he  Loi  Cadre  in  May 
1057,  Itecanie  (he  lii*st  Cai)inet  of  independent  Guinea  on  October  4, 
1958.  It  consisted  of  President  Toure,  11  ministers  and  7  secretaries 
of  state  (see  table  1).  Most  of  the  secretaries  of  state  were  in  charge 


of  eleuieiiis  of  (he  various  ministries. 


'Fhe  ('al)inet  formed  after  tlie 


presidential  election  on  January  28,  19G1,  was  composed  of  20  minis¬ 
ters.  Seventeen  headed  ministiies,  one  was  minister  of  state  without 
imrtfolio,  one  was  head  of  the  Hank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  and 
one — a  woman — was  Secretary  of  State  for  So';ial  Affairs  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  (see  table  1 ) . 

Most  of  (1  le  members  of  the  lirst  Cabinet  have  continued  in  the 


government,  although  some  of  them  are  in  different  posts.  Only  two 
members  of  the  1958  Cabinet  semiis  to  have  been  dropped  altogether. 
One  was  a  F renchman ;  another,  the  son  of  a  French-nominated  canton 
chief,  ai)parently  had  been  a  career  administrator  in  the  French 
colonial  service.  Abdoulaye  Diallo  and  Michel  Collet,  who  were  in 
the  1958  Cabinet,  had  moved  in  lOGl  to  high  (li])loinatic  posts.  Diallo 
was  Minister  Resident  at  Accra  (Ghana)  and  Collet  was  Deputy 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  In  August  1901, 
after  a  traflic  accident.  Collet  became  involved  in  an  altercation  with 
the.  police  which  brought  a  protest  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the. 
United  Nations  by  the  40  countries  of  the  Afro-Asiau  group. 

'Fhe  o.xecutive  branch  of  the  government  is  laaidetl  by  tlie  President, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  personal  statf  selected  presumably  for  their  trust- 
wortliiness  and  their  S])ocial  (imililications  in  certain  critical  fields, 
such  as  trade  unions,  PDG  linaiicial  athiirs,  and  (h(‘  national  women's 
organizations.  This  small  gronj)  of  intimate  associates  is  commonly 
called  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the  entire  nllice.  including  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  constitutes  (he  presidency. 

Almost  continuous  structural  reorganization  of  llu*  various  minis¬ 
tries  took  ])lace  hetAveen  1958  and  lOtH.  During  thi  jieriod.  Cabinet 
posts  were  increased  from  11  ministers  and  7  Secretaries  of  State  to 
17  ministei-s,  1  Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Alfairs  and  1  Minister- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  (he  Republic  of  Guinea.  New  ministries 
Avere  formed  as  certain  areas  of  activity  took  on  added  importance. 
Others  Avere  consolidated,  .such  as  the  Ministry  of  Technical  Education 


Avhich  AA'as  absorbed  by  the  Ministiy  of  National  Education.  New 
directorates,  departments  and  bureaus  AAcre  crcati-d  Avithin  ministries, 
and  some  agencies  AAcre  shifted  from  one  ministry  to  another.  Then' 
Avas  much  redesignating  of  functions,  esfH'cially  in  the  economic 
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sphoiv.  For  :i  liiiie,  <liroctioii  of  the  whole  economy  was  placed  in  a 
Ministry  of  ]'jCononiic  Aifairs  and  the  Plan;  later,  in  a  Ministry  of 
National  Economy.  By  19G1  this  responsibility  was  divided  among 
.'-eve.ral  niiuistries  (see  fig.  12).  Similar  changes  took  place  in  some 
political  ministries. 

Civil  Service 


A  sliortage  of  trained  ofiicials  is  the  main  problem  of  the  civil 
.service.  After  independence  most  French  officials  left  the  country. 
Of  some  4,000  of  tlicm,  only  a  few  remained  by  November.  The  coun- 
t  rv  was  virtually  without  judges,  and  most  of  the  teachers  and  doctors 
liad  gone. 

It  was  cx{)ected  that  the  wholesale  French  departure  would  bring 
jniblic  services  to  a  .standstill,  but  to  the  surprise  of  most  observers 
and  to  tlie  pride  of  tlie  Guineans  this  was  not  the  case.  A  handful 
of  Guineans  Iiad  been  trained  for  govermnent  service  by  the  French, 
and  during  the  year  of  self-government  under  the  Loi  Cadre,  others 
gained  e.xperience.  d'iie  group  was  small,  but  it  provided  a  nucleus 
around  which  others  could  be  trained  while  the  most  essential  tasks  of 
govennnent  were  maintained.  Help  was  also  forthcoming  from 
abroad  in  the  form  of  administrators  and  specialists  in  various  fields 
who  were  temjmrarily  employed  by  Guinea  or  sent  under  the  auspices 
of  their  home  count  ries- — among  them,  some  of  the  other  African  states 
and  os])ecially  Senegal.  Sotne  Frenchmen  were  invited  back,  and  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  technicians  came  in  from  the  Communist  bloc 
countries. 

'File  .School  of  National  .\diniuistration  was  established  in  1957  to 
train  administrative,  officers  and  magistrates.  It  was  enlarged  and 
develojced  after  independence.  A  decree  of  February  1960  placed  it 
under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Ci\il  Service  aasisted  by  an 
administrative  c‘oinu;i1  composed  of  repi’esentatives  of  other  ministries. 
The  sclmol  was  charged  with  ‘'training  of  the  cadre.s  of  government 
officials  and  with  improving  the  (pialifieations'of  tliose  on  the  job”  (see 
ch.  9,  Education). 

The  civil  service  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Civil 


.Servico.  'Flic  Mini.sirv.  wliicli  is  in  charge  of  the  hiring,  discharging, 
ju'OMiotioa,  discipline  and  training  of  civil  servants,  is  assisted  by  a 
consultative  commit  tee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  civil  service. 
All  ]>ei-sons  in  the  pei-mauent  employ  of  tlie  government  including  the 
highe.st  officials--! he  military  and  gendarmenc  e.xcepted — are  con- 
.sidered  servants.  Although  a  decree  of  early  1959  required  that  all 
memhers  of  the  .service  he  Guinean  citizens,  a  number  of  foreigners 
ha ve  I'ont  iuncil  in  various  governmental  cajiacities. 
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A  presidential  decree  of  October  8,  1959,  set  forth  in  general  terms 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  government  functionaries  and  laid 
down  rules  on  hiring,  promotion  and  benefits.  Civil  servants  may  join 
labor  unions  and  strike  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Relations  and  Organiza¬ 
tion).  They  may  also  sue  the  government  for  infringement  of  their 
rights.  Elaborate  provisions  are  aimed  at  preventing  conflicts  of 
interest.  Equal  treatment  for  men  and  women  is  guaranteed.  The 
responsibility  of  the  functionary  for  his  work  is  strongly  emphasized. 
He  is  granted  no  immunity  to  the  operation  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 
Should  he  suffer  property  loss  or  personal  injury  in  discharging  his 
official  duties,  provision  is  made  for  the  government  to  indenmify  him. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  importance  of  protecting  government 
secrets.  Special  disciplinary  boards  are  established  in  each  ministry 
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Figure  12.  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Ouincan  Govci  ninent 

as  of  Mid-l'JGl. 
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with  power  to  impose  penalities  ranging  from  warning  to  dismissal 
with  forfeitui-e  of  pension  rights. 

To  bo  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  civil  service,  an  individual 
must  be  a  Guinean  citizen,  in  possession  of  his  civil  rights,  not  subject 
to  military  service,  without  physical  disability,  and  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30  (35  for  those  who  have  been  prevented  from  applying 
earlier  because  of  military  serviai).  Entiy  is  by  competitive  exami¬ 
nations.  The  service  is  divided  into  live  distinct  classes,  each  with 
its  own  system  of  grades  and  qualifications.  Promotion  committees 
for  each  ministry  arc  established  at  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Service, 
each  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  appropriate  ministry,  the 
Ministry  of  Civil  Service  and  the  trade  unions. 

Civil  service  salaries  were  initially  the  same  as  they  had  been 
under  the  French  and  so  wore  disproportionately  liigh  in  comparison 


Figure  12 — CoiiUiUKHi. 


with  the  general  income  level.  There  was  some  reduction  in  civil 
service  pay,  and,  in  1960,  a  decree  forbade  public  officials  to  receive 
any  income — especially  paj^  for  services — in  addition  to  their  salaries. 
The  ruling  applied  spccitically  to  the  judiciary.  A  percentage  of 
gross  salaries  is  retained  by  the  government  in  connection  with  a 
retiroineiit  plan  (see  ch.  14,  ITealth  and  Public  Welfare) . 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Tlie  basic  system  of  local  government  established  under  Loi  Cadre 
in  1957  has  been  retained  with  some  changes  (see  fig.  13).  All  the 
urban  communes,  except  Conakry,  were  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1959,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  an  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumscription.  In  September  1959  two  special  territorial  administra¬ 
tive  units  were  created  on  the  same  level  as  the  circumscription. 
Called  permament  delegations  of  tlic  government  {delegations  penna- 
nentes  du  gotivemenient) ,  these  were  established  for  each  of  the  two 
major  industrial  centers,  Fria  and  ICerouane.  They  were  directly 


(U 


CnUr*!  Penn.incnt  Oclfgat  mu  ot  ihc  Govt?  rniiicnt  m  Frm  and  Kcrouanc. 


Figure  13.  Regional  and  Local  Administrative  System  of  Guinea,  1961. 
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ros])oiisible  (o  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security  (as  it  was  then 
called). 

A  decree  of  September  29,  1959,  redesignated  the  circumscriptions 
as  regions.  Each  region  was  subdivided  into  administrative  posts 
(posfex  adminintratifft)  and  village  communes.  Elective  officials 
Jieaded  the  communes;  those  in  charge  of  the  regions,  permanent 
delegations  and  administrative  posts  were  appointed.  The  single 
urban  commune  of  Conakry  was  made  a  region  on  January  28, 1960. 
In  mid-19Gl  the  country  was  divided  into  2G  regions  and  2  permanent 
delogat  ions  of  the  government  (see  cli.  0,  Geography  and  Population) . 
'Fhe  village  coininimes,  of  which  in  late  1959  there  were  over  4,000  in 
105  administrative  posts,  were  the  lowest  administrative  units. 

The  commandant  or  chief  of  a.  region  {^commandant  de  region^  is 
appointed  by  the  President  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministers  of  Civil 
Service  and  of  Intei  ior  and  Regional  and  Ijoeal  Administration.  The 
coinmandaut  reports  directly  to  the  latter.  He  controls  the  activities 
of  all  go\  ernment  agc'ucie.s  of  his  region  and  corresponds  directly  with 
miiiisters  in  matters  which  concern  them.  lie  is  in  charge  of  the 
lo{‘.'d  {>olice  (see  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 

A  general  council  {conseil  general)  of  from  10  to  40  membei’S,  elected 
for  a  term  of  live  year's,  advises  the  commandant  and  formally  controls 
finances.  Draft  budgets,  pre.sented  to  the  council  by  the  commandant, 
become  law  only  with  tlie  coimcirs  .approval.  The  coimnandant,  as 
a  nde.  i.-^  a  UK'niber  of  (be  local  political  bureau  of  the  PDG  and 
doininaies  the  council. 

Initially  many  of  the  commandants  served  in  their  home  regions 
where  they  bad  a  loctd  following.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
unification  and  suppression  of  regionalism,  however,  wholesale  trans¬ 
fers  were  made  in  December  1959  and  again  in  August  1960. 

Each  administrative  post  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  of  post  {chief  de 
ponte)  who,  like  the  commandant,  is  appointed.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  Interior  and  Regional  and  Ix»cal  Administration,  but 
reptnts  (lirongh  the  comniiindant,  liis  immediate  supervisor.  There 
iire  no  elect  ive  councils  at  t  he  administrative  post  level. 

Village  communes  are.  under  the  iurisdiction  of  administrative  posts. 
Village  councils  are  popularly  elected  for  five  years.  The  member 
of  the  council  receiving  (he  liighest  vote  becomes  the  council’s  presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  a  dual  role  in  representing  the  government  to  the  vil- 
hige  and  the  village  to  the  government. 

President  Toiirc  has  characterized  the  function  of  the  village  coun¬ 
cils  by  saying  that  they; 

.  .  .  h.ave  powers  to  repiilate  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  village. 

The  mi'll  and  women  of  the  village  express  themselves  through  the  voice 
.->f  tlieir  council  .  .  .  and  it  is  through  the  council  acting  as  inter¬ 
mediary  tliat  they  develop  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
village. 
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The  councils  have  from  5  to  15  menibei-s  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  village,  which  may  have  500  inhabitants  or  as  many  as  10,000. 
Village  councils  may  be  dissolved  by  the  regional  commandant. 

Having  dissolved  a  council,  he  decides  when  new  elections  shall  be 
held  and  supervises  them.  Villages  are  created,  divided  or  combined 
by  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Kegional  and  Ix)cal  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  and  tlie  court  system 
since  independence.  French  civil,  penal  and  commercial  legal  codes 
have  remained  on  the  books,  and  the  courts  have  continued  to  be 
organized  on  French  linos,  but  changes  have  taken  place  in  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  procedure  which  have  been  Africanized. 
This  has  meant  accommodation  to  certain  indigenous  concepts  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  abstract  superiority  of  law. 
Law  and  legal  action  are  seen  as  means  of  serving  the  interests  of 
the  state.  President  Toure  in  a  radio  broadcast  in  1059  set  forth  the 
official  attitudes. 

Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  any  longer  within  formal  consirterations 
of  law :  our  laws  are  only  working  tools.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  so 
we  alter  them  with  the  help  of  new  legi.slation.  It  is  \\  ifli  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  concept  that  you  should  and  can,  find  answers  to  all  problems 
that  directly  touch  the  working  masses. 

A  series  of  decrees  appointing  ass(‘ssors  for  firet  and  second  degree 
customary  courts— after  independence  designated  as  “courts  of 
Guinean  law*’ — in  the  various  administrative  regions  have  been  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Joiu'nnl  Officicl.  Appointments  have  been  for  one 
year,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  particular  customary  law  in  which  tb.e 
assessor  was  competent  has  been  specified.  Xormally  12  assessors 
were  appointed  for  each  court  in  addition  io  a  lu-esident.  Following 
French  practice,  regional  commandants  oi-  theii’  deputies  usually 
presided  in  the  ctistomary  courts. 

As  of  late  19G1,  there  were  four  Cour<s  of  the  First  Instance— 
another  legacy  of  pre-independence  days.  These  were  located  at 
Conakry  in  lower  Guinea,  at  Labe  in  Middle  Guinea,  at  Kankan  in 
Upper  Guinea  and  at  N’ZerC‘kore  in  the  Forest  Region.  Justices  of 
the  peace  had  been  retained,  one  in  eacli  administrative  region  except 
in  the  four  which  have  Courts  of  the  Fiisl  Instance.  'Hie  jurisdiction 
of  certain  justice  of  the  peace  courts  bad  been  extended  to  include 
civil  matters,  and  it  is  possilile  that  some  of  these  may  eventually  be 
transformed  into  Courts  of  Fii-st  Instance.  This  haiupencd  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1061  when  the  justice  of  peace  courts  with  extended  jurisdiction 
at  Labe  and  Kaidcan  were  made  Courts  of  the  First  Instance.  Labor 
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Courts,  autliorizod  by  Icj^islntion  passed  in  1960,  are  created  as  needed 
to  adjudicate  labor  disputes  and  to  pass  judgment  on  violations  of  the 
labor  code  (seech.  11,  Labor  Force) . 

A  Court  of  Assizes  (Com-  d’Assises)  in  Conakry  has  original 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  major  offenses.  Its  president,  who  may  be 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  First 
Instance,  is  designated  by  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
other  membcr.s  of  the  court  are  two  judges  and  four  lay  a&sessors. 
The  assessors,  chosen  from  a  list  of  citizens  prepared  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  serve  for  one  year. 

The  lower  judaaary  thus  apparently  consisted,  in  late  1961,  of 
justices  of  the  ])ea<‘,e  in  24  administrative  regions  (including  Fria 
and  Kerouaiie,  but  excluding  (youakry,  Lal>e,  Kaukan  and  N’Zerekore 
which  liad  (!ourts  of  the  First  Instance),  4  Courts  of  the  First  In¬ 
stance  in  Conakry,  Ijabe,  Kaukan  and  N’Zerekore,  first  and  second 
degree  courts  of  (iruinean  law  in  all  administrative  regions,  the  Court 
of  Assizes  in  Conakry  (see  (ig.  14). 

With  indepemleiice  Guinea  was  cut  olF  from  the  higher  courts  in 
Dakar  and  Paris,  and  it  proceeded  to  create  its  own  higher  courts  in 
Conakry:  the  Court  of  A])peal  (Cour  d'Appel),  svith  competence 
similar  to  that  of  the  colonial  Cotirt  of  Appeal  in  Dakar  was  estalv 
lished  on  Octolx'r  15,  1958;  the  Sui)erior  (Vmrt  of  Cassation  (Tri¬ 
bunal  Superieur  de  (’assatiou).  on  F(‘bruarv  21,  1959;  and  a  special 
High  Court  of  Justice  (Haute  Cour  de  Justice),  with  jurisdiction  in 
crimes  against  the  State,  on  April  20, 1959. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  (’onakry  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
decisions  of  the  lower  judiciary  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  a  number  of  judges,  all  appointed  by 
presidential  decree.  It  sits  in  !  v.o  chambers — on“  for  appeals  in  civil 
cases,  the  other  for  appeals  in  criminal  case;:.  Modeled  on  the  French 
Court  of  Appeal  in  D.akar,  it  follows  French  judicial  practice.  Ap¬ 
peals  may  he  made  from  its  decisions  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Cas¬ 
sation. 

The  Siiperio!-  Court  of  (kis.sat  ion  consists  of  five  members :  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  v^ourt  of  Appeal,  who  serves  as  ])resident,  and  four  coim- 
.selors  of  the  (’ourt  of  A])pea1s.  Its  major  function  is  to  clarify  the 
law  and  to  ensure  unity  in  it.s  inter])retation.  Its  jurisdiction  include.s 
appeals  from  all  of  the  r(>gular  courts — the  Court  of  Appeal,  Courts 
of  the  First  Instance  in  ('‘onakry  and  Kankan,  justices  of  the  peace, 
labor  courts  and  the  ('oiirt  of  Assizes.  The  only  grounds  for  appeal 
are  improper  jurisdict  i<'n  or  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Superior  ('oiirt  of  (hissation  may  dismiss  an  appeal  as  invalid, 
or  it  may  .set  aside  a  «lccision  of  the  lower  court.  If  it  sets  aside  a 
decision  on  grounds  of  improper  jurisdiction,  it  directs  that  the  case 
be  retried  in  a  proper  jurisdiction.  When  the  Court  rules  that  there 
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Figure  l!f.  The  Court  ^gtilcm  of  <  1  iiiiiru,  I'Jfjl. 


has  been  a  violation  of  the  law  in  a  decision,  the  procedure  is  different. 
If  the  judgment  set  aside  was  made  by  a  (  'ourt  of  the  First  Instance 
or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  Cf»se  is  returned  to  the  same  court  or  j  ustice 
of  the  peace  for  retrial  with  instructions  to  conform  to  the  point  of 
the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Cassation.  If  the 
judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cassation  itself  deliberates  and  issues  a  final  decision.  If  tlie  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  in  a  criminal  case,  it  is  sent 
back  for  retrial  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  which,  however,  must  sit  with 
different  members  than  those  who  tried  the  case  originally.  Points 
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ot  law  may  be  submitted  for  judgment  to  tlie  Superior  Court  of 
Cassation  by  the  Public  Prosecutor;  and  the  Court’s  interpretations 
are  binding.  Appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Cassation  is  discouraged 
by  the  requirement  that  the  party  appealing  deposit  a  substantial  fee 
in  the  lower  court  which  is  forfeited  if  the  appeal  is  rejected. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  whicli  is  a  special  tribunal  outside  the 
regular  judicial  system,  lias  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  a  threat 
to  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  state.  The  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  is  president  of  the  court.  The  other  six  members 
are  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  Interior  and  Regional  and  Local  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  National  Defense  and  Security  (all  three  ex  officio) 
and  three  members  of  the  National  Assembly  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  The  Director  of  National  Security  Police  serves 
as  secretary-clerk.  No  appeal  is  possible  from  the  decisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  persons  accused  of  plotting  against  the 
Republic  in  early  19G0  were  presumably  tried  by  the  High  Court  (see 
ch.  17,  Political  Dynamic.s;  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Sti  fcty). 

All  judges,  clerks  and  magistrates  arc  civil  servants.  Judges  are 
appointed  by  presidential  decree.  No  information  is  available  about 
procedures  by  which  they  may  be,  removed.  Other  judicial  officials 
are  appointed  by  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Service  on  the  advice 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  which  supervises  the  administration  of  the 
judiciary.  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Republic,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  President,  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  His  duties 
are  similar  to  those  of  his  counterpart  in  the  French  system  (see  ch. 
18,  Public  Order  and  Safety).  Defense  attorneys,  who  are  also  state 
functionaries,  practice  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  and  the  Courts  of 
tlie  First  Instance  in  Conakry  and  Kankan.  Notaries  are  also  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  As  salaried  ollicials,  no  member  of  the  judicial  civil 
service  may  accept  fees. 
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CHAPTER  17 

POLITICAL  DYNAMICS 


In  tlio  last  lialf  of  1961  President  Toure  and  liis  colleagues  had  to 
struggle  with  both  economic  and  political  difficulties,  some  of  which 
their  own  policies  had  created  or  intensified.  The  attempt  to  nation¬ 
alize  trade  had  been  especially  disastrous,  and  the  country  still  felt 
the  effects  a  year  after  the  experiment  ended.  Long-term  Communist- 
bloc  aid  and  loan  agreements  provided  technical  assistance,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  construction  projects  and  some  barter  exchanges;  but  when  the 
loans  came  due,  repayment  appeared  likely  to  obligate  export  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  meantime,  moreover,  food  shortages  and  high  prices  gradually 
dissipated  some  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  government  and 
its  projects  which  had  been  created  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
liberation  from  France.  AVhile  the  President  still  could  count  on 
strong  support  from  most  of  the  people,  the  economic  difficulties  took 
on  a  political  complexion  and  led,  in  the  latter  part  of  1961,  to  open 
protests  and,  for  the  first  time  since  lOoS,  to  manifestations  and 
disorders. 

Another  effect  of  the  acce])(a.iice  of  economic  and  technical  help 
from  the  Communist  countries,  and  also  of  the  uiie  by  ilie  Pi-esidcnt 
and  his  close  colleagues  of  both  verbal  formulae  and  political  tactics 
which  at  many  points  paralleled  those  of  the  Communists,  was  to  per¬ 
mit  Communist  propaganda,  both  in  its  Moscow  and  Peiping  versions, 
to  gain  some  ascendancy  among  the  people.  A  dispute  in  Xovember 
between  the  authorities  in  Conakry  and  members  of  the  Xational 
Union  of  Guiuean  Teachers,  supported  by  students  in  the  capital  and 
a  number  of  other  towns,  took  a  strongly  Leftist  turn  and  suggested 
that  officials  sympathetic  to  Communist  extremism  and  opposed  to 
neutralism  in  foreign  policy  were  active  in  some  of  the  mass  political 
organizations. 

Some  of  the  executive  offiicers  of  the  teachei*s  union  were  imprisoned 
on  the  accusation  of  subvereion,  and  student  leaders  who  opposed  the 
Ijeftist  extremists  staged  counter-demonstrations.  Fven  more  iinpor- 
tant  than  the  evidence  of  division  among  students  and  teachers  was  a 
statement  made  in  mid-December  to  a  popular  rally  in  Conakry  by 
President  Tonre  that  (he  student  riots  had,  in  the.  first  place,  been 
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fomented  by  Communists  who  sought  to  overthrow  him  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  nullify  his  neutralist  policies.  He  said  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  origins  of  the  dispute  with  the  teachers  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  subversive  network  with  connections  in  Paris,  in  Dakar 
and  in  an  Eastern-bloc  embassy  in  Conakry,  which  he  did  not  name. 

There  were  indications  that  in  the  last  months  of  1961,  particularly 
after  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Moscow,  an  incipient  division  among  the  Guinean  leaders  between 
a  moderate  faction,  headed  by  the  President,  and  an  extremist  faction, 
said  to  include  his  half  brother  Ismael  Toure,  had  further  developed 
into  so-called  “pro-Eussian”  and  “pro-Chinese”  groups. 

Nevertheless,  despite  such  difficulties,  the  ruling  Democratic  Party 
of  Guinea  (Parti  Democratique  de  Guinee — PDG)  seemed  firm  in  its 
broad  popular  following,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  the  public  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  apparently  exploited  by  the  extremists,  had  significantly 
weakened  the  position  of  the  President  and  his  followers.  The  poten¬ 
tial  crisis,  however,  did  exist  in  the  division  between  the  leaders,  even 
though  the  President  nominally  stood  above  faction  and  enjoyed  popu¬ 
larity  which  no  other  leader  or  group  of  leaders  could  yet  effectively 
contest.  The  danger  was  that  continued  economic  hardship  and 
public  tension  could  bring  a  policy  crisis  among  the  national  leadeis, 
and  force  the  President  to  give  opponents  of  his  moderation  key  posi¬ 
tions  of  power.  In  such  a  situation,  the  President’s  undogmatic 
Marxism  would  have  to  contend  with  a  harshly  doctrinaire  position 
which  tends  to  find  Inspiration  in  a  species  of  neo-Stalinism  and  in  the 
example  of  Communist  China. 

The  dynamics  of  political  life  center  on  the  PDG.  The  sole  politi¬ 
cal  party,  the  PDG  is  a  leadership  apparatus  which  reaches  from  the 
executive  in  the  capital  down  through  a  pyramidal  structure  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  regions,  towns  and  villages.  The  national  leaders  of 
the  PDG,  headed  by  Sekou  Toure  as  secretary  general  of  the  party 
and  President  of  the  Republic,  also  occupy  the  highest  positions  in 
the  government.  On  lower  levels  the  party  militants,  whether  or  not 
in  elective  or  appointive  office,  act  as  the  guardians  and  promoters  of 
official  policy. 

I'lie  PDG  was  founded  in  1947  by  a  few  young  labor  and  political 
leaders  as  a  branch  of  the  African  Democratic  Rally  (Rassemblement 
Democratique  Africain — RDA),  the  inter-territorial,  leftist  mass  po¬ 
litical  movement  which  had  been  organized  at  Bamako  late  in  the 
previous  year.  The  RDA  and  its  Guinean  offshoot,  the  PDG-RDA, 
emerged  at  a  time  when  Metropolitan  France,  freed  of  German  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  and  the  authoritarian  conservatism  of  the  Vichy 
regime,  was  acting  to  reconstruct  its  relationships  with  its  Overseas 
Territories  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  In  Guinea,  the  more  liberal 
atmosphere  was  to  stimulate,  but  not  satisfy,  the  rising  new  leaders 
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who  were  largely  trade  unionist  in  background,  Marxist  in  political 
outlook  and  increasingly  nationalist  in  aspirations. 

At  the  outset,  the  PDG  had  to  compete  with  groups  organized  on 
ethnic  and  i-egional  lines  around  certain  members  of  the  African  elite 
who  had  long  been  little  more  than  creatures  of  the  colonial  admin¬ 
istration.  These  organizations,  clinging  to  social  ideals,  which  in  two 
generations  of  colonial  rule  had  lost  most  of  their  relevance,  were 
no  match  for  a  party  which  promised  to  redress  long-standing  griev¬ 
ances  through  mass  action.  The  simple  program  of  the  PDG  had 
a  powerful  emotional  impact,  and  the  party  attracted  an  ever- 
increasing  following.  Its  aims  were  to  achieve  the  end  of  colonial 
exploitation,  improved  living  conditions,  equality  with  Europeans 
and  national  self  government  within  a  broader  West  African  entity. 
The  nationalism  of  the  PDA  was  to  be  translated  in  Guinea  into  an 
assault  on  the  ethnic  barriers  which  the  party  saw  as  dividing  the 
people  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  winning  their  rights. 

The  party  program  brought  into  focus  popular  discoirtent,  and 
it  turned  half-realized  yearnings  into  specific  demands.  In  party 
activities,  people  found  a  means  of  self-assertion  and  a  vehicle  of 
social  prestige.  The  party  slogans  and  declarations  gave  a  sense  of 
personal  and  national  pride  to  the  many  whose  forebears  had  been 
hold  as  slaves  or  serfs  by  theii’  stronger  neighbors  and  who  them¬ 
selves  had  been  classified  as  subjects  in  their  own  land  by  a  white 
administration.  The  people  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  vigor 
and  charm  of  the  young  leadership  personified  in  Sekou  Toure,  and 
they  showed  themselves  accessible  to  the  efficient  organizational  tech¬ 
niques  of  his  lieutenants. 

“Independence”  became  a  catchword  and  has  remained  one  of  the 
most  powerfid  symbols  of  the  new  movement.  Most  importantly  it 
meant  equality  with  the  French  and  an  end  to  the  indignities  of 
subject  status.  It  also  meant  liberation  from  the  restraints  of  the 
ossified  traditional  order,  and,  for  youth  and  women,  escape  from 
parental  and  male  authority.  It  finally  came  to  mean  complete  politi¬ 
cal  independence  from  Fraiwe.  In  September  1058  the  country  in 
referendum  chose  national  independence  by  voting  overwhelmingly 
against  entering  the  newly  estaldished  French  Community  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting). 

Evident  factors  in  tlie  strength  of  the  PDG  are  the  eflectiveness 
<fl  its  Iwidert;  the  tightly  kuit  party  vt-g'iuiriliujr  amt  its  efficiet.! 
techniques  of  control  and  ])ropagauda:  the  absence  of  any  organized 
political  opposition:  and,  not  least,  the  support,  often  deeply  emo- 
THiiml,  r-jUiri.Anilril  Iky  Jhr  fjdwy  airiiiiig  ihi'  iiniwLf  ihc  TJkr 

party  regards  itself  as  the  creative  instrument  of  the  popular  will 
in  the  task  of  making  Guinea  into  a  strong,  modern  nation  and 
bringing  about  the  idtimate  emancipation  and  unification  of  all  Africa. 
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Party,  government,  labor  unions,  the  national  youth  movement 
and  the  women’s  organization  constitute  the  main  compartments  of 
the  structure  within  which  the  country  is  ruled,  the  people  are  mo¬ 
bilized  behind  ofiicial  policies  and  programs,  and  young  leaders  and 
functionaries  are  I’ecruited  and  developed.  This  integrated  appa¬ 
ratus  not  oidy  conveys  party  decisions  and  government  directives 
downward,  but  it  channels  upward  information  about  popular  griev¬ 
ances  and  prefei-ences,  Tts  components  provide  the  only  ladders  on 
which  ambitious  men  and  women  can  climb  the  organizational  pyra¬ 
mid  at  the  apex  of  wliich  are  the  national  leadership  of  the  party 
and  the  government. 

The  ascendancy  of  President  Toure  is  unquestioned,  but  he  appeal's 
to  function  as  the  head  of  a  collective  executive  rather  than  as  a 
personal  dictator.  The  leaders  around  him  exercise  an  important 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  national  nlfairs,  and  most  of  them  have 
regional  support  which  gives  them  power  in  their  own  right.  In 
the  formulation  of  policy,  there  is  considerable  give-and-take  betAveen 
them  and  the  President.  Once  a  decision  is  made,  however,  all  are 
expected  to  sn[>port  it.  Policy  decisions  are  placed  before  the  people 
and  repeatedly  explained  to  them  through  the  channels  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  party  and  the  mass  organizations.  Public  discussion  is 
welcomed,  but  no  open  disagrecunent  with  a  settled  policy  or  criticism 
of  tlie  government  or  its  leadei's  is  tolerated.  Guinea’s  leaders  bring 
to  the  task  of  government  certain  Mai-xist  conceptions  and  a  deeply 
felt  African  national i.sm,  but  their  approacli  to  jtolicy  is  practical 
and  relatively  unhampered  by  doctrinaire  considerations.  They 
tend  to  seek  their  major  goals  by  whatever  means  seem  best  under 
given  circumstances. 

Domestically,  the  task  the  leaders  have  set  for  themselves  is  to 
forge  a  national  entity  out  of  etluiic  and  regional  diversity,  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  social  life  and  outlook  of  the  people  and  to  develop  the 
national  economy.  In  international  affairs,  they  seek  to  emphasize 
and  guard  the  nation’s  newly  won  sovereignty  while  promoting  a 
broader  African  unity.  They  declare  that  they  are  “non-aligned”  in 
the  Cold  War  and  that  they  Avelcouie  economic  and  technical  assistance 
from  both  sides,  but  they  also  refer  to  their  policy  as  “positive 
neutralism”  and  direct  most  of  their  criticism  at  Western  “imperial¬ 
ism.”  Violently  anticolonialist,  they  ciiampion  the  cause  of  self- 
deteiTn illation  and  liberation  of  the  colonial  peoples  in  Africa  and 
elsew'here. 

BACKGROUND 

Organized  jxililical  and  lalxir  activity  in  Guinea  dates  largely  fi'om 
(ho  end  of  World  War  II.  Most  of  the  many  political  groups  which 
sprang  up  at  that  time  were  ethnic  or  local  in  character  and  limited 
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in  tlieir  coiuonis  lo  ilio  special  inicrests  of  their  members.  A  few 
socialists  had  close  ties  with  the  socialist  parties  in  Senegal  and  France 
but  no  popular  following  outside  the  larger  towns.  The  labor  move¬ 
ment  took  shaxKi  iiuder  the  sponsorship  of  the  French  labor  confedera¬ 
tions.  Organized  by  trade  on  an  AOF-wide  basis,  the  new  unions 
brought  (lieir  (Juinean  members  into  association  with  other  Africans 
thronglioiit  the  area.  They  became  the  training  ground  for  the  young 
leadei's  who  were  to  propel  Guinea  into  independence,  and  they  also 
provided  the  urban  nucleus  of  popular  support  for  the  nationalist 
movement  which  was  to  win  tl>e  whole  country. 

By  1940  the  numerous  local  and  ethnic  groupings  had  united  into 
four  oigaiiizations,  each  representing  one  of  the  major  regional  or 
etlinic  ])0|)uhitions:  I’TTnion  do.  la  Basse-Guinee  spoke  for  the  Soussou 
and  other  coastal  peoples;  I’Amicale  Gilbert  Vieillard  grouped  the 
Foiilali  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  and  was  dominated  by  the  graduates  of 
tlie  famous  William  Ponty  secondary  school  in  Dakar;  I’Union 
Maude  einbra(a‘d  the  Malinke  of  Upper  Guinea;  and  I’Union  For- 
estiere  combined  the  articulate  political  elements  of  the  various  ethnic 
communities  of  the  Forest  Region. 

After  tlie  AOF  had  been  granted  limited  suffrage,  the  new  political 
organizations  began  to  gain  their  first  practical  experience.  In  the 
elections  to  the  French  Constituent  Assembly  held  in  1945  and  1946, 
Yacine  Diallo,  a  socialist,  was  elected  from  Guinea.  The  few  African 
representatixes  soon  formed  a  voting  bloc  in  the  Assembly,  where 
tli(>y  also  allied  themselves  with  the  French  parties,  particularly  those 
of  the  socialist  Left  and  the  Center. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  African  deputies  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  African  leaders  in  the  AOF  and  AFF,  a  conference  was 
called  at  Bamako  (then  in  the  French  Sudan:  subsequently  the  Re- 
ixuhlic,  of  Mali)  in  1946  with,  the  object  of  uniting  the  multitude  of 
small  i)olitical  groups  and  formulating  a  common  policy  for  French 
Black  Africa.  Out  of  the  RDA  most  of  those  participating  in  the 
Bamako  Conference  adhered  to  the  new  party,  but  the  socialists  clung 
to  their  separate  territorial  organizations  which  were  affiliated  with 
the  French  Socialist  Party. 

The  Guinean  delegates  to  the  Bamako  Conference  included  Sekou 
Touiv  but  not  Yacine  Diallo,  although  the  latter  had  been  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  manifesto  calling  for  the  meeting.  Returning  to  Guinea, 
they  continued  their  separate  political  activities^— Yacine  Diallo  as  the 
leader  of  the  socialists  and  Sekou  Toure  as  leader  of  the  RDA  group. 
The  socialists,  whose  moderate  reformist  policies  appealed  to  the 
Guinean  teachers  and  other  small  officials  of  the  towns,  were  in  the 
forefronf  until  the  death  of  Yacine  Diallo  in  1954.  The  administra¬ 
tion,  hoxvcver,  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  competing  regional  and  ethnic  organizations.  These,  grouped 
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around  the  local  African  elite  and  favoring  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  the  French  authorities,  became  known  as  the  patron  (employer 
or  boss)  parties.  The  most  influential  patron  party  was  the  Foulah- 
dominated  African  Bloc  of  Guinea  (Bloc  Africain  de  Guinee — BAG) . 
Politics  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the  Fi  ench,  most  of  whom  were 
the  political  followers  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  Bally  of  the  French 
People  (Rasseinbleinent  du  Peuple  FranQais — BPF),  until  the  mid- 
1950’s  when  the  RDA,  backed  by  the  developing  radical  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  the  new  mining  industry  near  Conakry,  began  to  make  its 
presence  felt. 

The  Guinean  section  of  the  BDA,  the  PDG  or  PDG-BDA,  was 
established  in  May  1947.  Composed  of  diverse  elements,  it  was  dis¬ 
united  in  the  first  elections  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Territory 
(after  1951,  the  Territorial  Assembly)  and  to  the  French  National 
Assembly.  The  details  of  the  development  of  the  PDG-BDA  from 
1945  to  1955  are  not  clear.  Sekou  Toure,  who  had  risen  to  leadership 
in  the  Guinean  labor  movement,  became  secretary  general  of  the  PDG 
in  1952,  and  with  a  following  of  other  j'oung  leaders,  many  of  them 
left-wing  unionists,  he  set  out  to  gain  a  mass  following  and  to  create 
an  organizational  network  extending  beyond  the  towns  and  into  the 
villages  of  the  rural  majority. 

The  PDG  made  most  progress  in  the  late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s 
among  the  Malinkc  of  U])pcr  Guinea  and  the  Soussou  of  the  coastal 
area,  but  it  also  made  considerable  inroads  in  the  Foulah  stronghold 
of  the  Fouta  Djallon.  Through  the  unions,  it  had  a  channel  to  the 
wage  workers,  but  in  the  countryside  it  appealed  to  the  poorer  farmers 
and  everywhere  its  program  attracted  women  and  the  youth.  Ethnic 
loyalties,  deplored  by  party  spokesmen,  were  nonetheless  not  ignored 
in  these  early  organizational  efforts.  Party  emissaries  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  of  local  ethnic  origin,  and  much  attention  was 
irnid  to  gaining  the  adherence  of  local  notables  whose  prestige  and 
influence  rested  on  hereditary  claims.  The  party  made  it  a  point  to 
recognize  and  exploit  local  grievances,  and  it  courted  the  rivals  of 
unpopular  chiefs. 

Able  to  grasp  the  initiative  in  cohesive  communities  by  undermining 
or  converting  the  leaders,  the  PDG  also  provided  a  rallying  point  for 
people  who  had  no  strong  local  ties.  Unlike  the  patron  and  socialist 
leaders,  many  of  whom  had  attended  schools  in  Dakar  or  even  in 
France,  the  majority  of  the  PDG  militants  were  locally  educated. 
Mostly  young  and  highly  articulate,  they  were  fired  with  a  sense  of 
mission  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  accept  tight  discipline. 
Working  under  the  dose  control  of  the  national  headquarters,  they  did 
not  confine  their  efforts  to  building  party  branches  but  were  active 
in  the  unions  and  the  new  women’s  and  youth  groups.  Wherever  they 
were,  they  immersed  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  community,  taking 
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part  in  all  of  i(s  activities.  They  even  organized  an  informal  system 
of  providing  assistance  for  the  needy. 

The  elYorts  of  the  PDG-KDA  began  to  bear  fruit  in  a  growing 
impatience  especially  in  the  fowns,  with  the  pace  of  reform  and  with, 
the  regularity  with  which  flie  .system  of  limited  suffrage  and  the 
separate  French  and  African  electoral  colleges  returned  to  office 
candidates  acceptable  to  the  French  administration.  Protests  led  to 
riots  and  election  clashes  between  the  followers  of  the  PDG  and  the 
supporters  of  the  conservative  allies  of  the  French.  Extremist  tend¬ 
encies  on  both  sides  were  intensified  and  the  authorities,  acting  to 
maintain  order,  moved  against  the  threat  from  the  Left,  employing, 
according  to  Sekou  Tome,  arrests,  i)rohibition  of  meetings  and  press 
and  mail  censorship. 

Wliile  the  PDG  was  constructing  its  foundations  and  meeting 
official  opposition  with  underground  tactics,  the  other  parties  domi¬ 
nated  the  political  scene.  In  lO.atl,  for  example,  all  of  the  deputies 
in  the  European  college  of  the  Territorial  Assembly  belonged  to  the 
RPF  and  the  African  college  consisted  predominantly  of  socialists 
and  Overseas  Independents  (Independants  d’Outre-Mer — lOM) ,  a  few 
right-wing  member.s,  and,  according  to  Sehou  Toure,  only  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PDG.  The  lOM  was  a  loose  political  coalition  in  the  AOF 
led  by  Tjcopold  Senghor  of  Senegal  and  associated  with  the  French 
Center  Party  (Mouvement  Re.publicain  Populaire — MRP).  In 
Guinea  it  included  mostly  native  chiefs  and  functionaries  representing 
patron  parties.  Of  the  three  Guinean  deputies  in  the  French  Assem¬ 
bly  two  were  socialists  ( Yacine  Diallo  was  one  of  them).  The  Grand 
Council  of  the  AOF  was  composed  mainly  of  French  and  African 
functionaries. 

The  PDG  emerged  fi-om  obscurity  in  the  months  preceding  the  elec¬ 
tions  to  the  French  National  Assembly  in  January  195G.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Sekou  Toim';,  it  campaigned  vigorously  against  the  two 
other  parties — the  BJG,  led  by  Diawadou  Ban-y  and  the  socialists, 
whoso  Ibrahiina  Barry  Jacked  the  stature  or  prestige  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  tlio  death  of  the  “grand  old  man  of  Guinea,”  Yacine  Diallo. 
The  French  stood  aside  from  the  conte.st,  and  the  participants  fought 
with  every  means  at  their  disj>osal.  Violence  broke  out  across  the 
country,  and  there  was  bloodshed  in  Conakr}"  and  elsewhere  in  Lower 
Guinea  as  well  as  many  arrests.  Many  of  the  riots  took  the  form  of 
tribal  clashes  between  the  Soussou,  Malinke  and  Foidah.  The  PDG 
emerged  victorious,  winning  two  of  Guinea's  three  seats  in  the  F rench 
Assembly.  It  sent  to  Paris  Sekou  Toure  and  his  second  in  command, 
Saifoiilaye  Diallo.  The  third  seat  went  to  Diawadou  Barry  of  BAG 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Like  the  other  RDA  deputies  in  the  Assembly, 
Sekou  Toure  and  Saifoulaye  Diallo  belonged  to  the  parliamentary 
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group  of  the  Leftist  Democratic  and  Socialist  Union  of  the  Resist¬ 
ance  (Union  Democratique  et  Sociale  de  la  Resistance — UDSR). 

In  the  first  election  to  town  councils,  held  in  November  1956,  the 
PDG-RDA  gained  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  seats  in  Co- 
nakry — wdiero  Sekoii  Toure  bccwime  mayor — and  also  in  Kankan,  Kin- 
dia,  Mamoii  and  N’Zerckore.  Only  in  Labe  w^as  the  ticket  split 
equally  with  the  BAG  and  the  socialists.  The  most  telling  demon¬ 
stration  of  PDG-RDA  strength  came  in  the  elections  to  the  Guinean 
Territorial  Assembly  in  March  1957,  the  first  held  with  universal 
sulTrago  and  in  a  single  electoral  college.  Out  of  60  seats,  the  PDG 
won  5G;  3  seats  went  to  socialist  deputies  from  the  Fouta  Djallon  and 
1  was  taken  by  an  independent.  Sekou  Toure  became  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  AOF,  while  Saifoulaye  Diallo  was  elected 
President  of  the  Territorial  Assembly.  By  the  end  of  1957,  Sekou 
Toiiixi  was  Vico  President  of  the  General  Council  of  Guinea,  and  all 
membei-s  of  the  Government  Comicil  of  the  territory  were  PDG-RDA 
members  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 

The  party  was  firmly  in  power,  and  it  immediately  proceeded  to 
consolidate  its  position  by  the  administrative  means  which  were  now 
at  its  disposal.  The  first  and  most  important  step  was  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  chiefs,  an  action  made  possible  by  the  network  of 
party  committees  w’hich  had  been  established  in  the  villages  at  the 
time  of  the  party’s  surface  inactivity.  The  second  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  administrative  posts  in  the  regional  administration. 
These  were  manned  by  young  PDG  members  who  were  thereby  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  villagers  and  the  French  administrative  officers. 
The  actual  authority  of  the  French  declined  rapidly,  although  the 
governor  and  the  other  Fiench  officials  tried  to  direct  and  control 
PDG  administration  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 

Tliroughout  the  late  1940s,  the  PDG  had  remained  in  close  contact 
with  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  parent  party,  the  RDA.  By 
1950  Scliou  Toure  had  become  one  of  the  more  important  leaders  of 
the  RDA,  which  Avas  headed  by  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  of  Ivory 
Coast  as  president  of  the  Coordinating  Committee.  As  the  one  polit¬ 
ical  party  which  was  represented  in  all  the  territories  of  French  Black 
Africa,  the  RDA  was  in  a  position  to  bring  some  influence  to  bear  on 
Metropolitan  France.  Outwardly  united,  it  was,  however,  internally 
torn  by  the  rivah^  of  its  leading  pei-sonalities — rivalry  which  in  the 
late  1950’s  was  to  polarize  between  Houphouet-Boigny  and  Sekou 
Tome. 

Tlie  fii'st  major  crisis  in  the  RDA  leadership  took  place  in  1950  over 
the  break  with  the  French  Communi.st  Party,  which  had  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  the  organization  and  with  which  the  RDA  had  maintained  a 
parliamentary  alliance  in  the  French  Assembly.  Houphouet-Boigny, 
who  had  initially  welcomed  Communist  support,  became  concerned 
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about  tlio  damage  which  tlie  ])rovocative  policies  of  tlie  Communists 
had  done  to  the  organization.  In  the  autumn  of  1950  he  acted,  and 
tlie  EDA  formally  severed  its  Communist  connections. 

A  second  crisis  was  precipitated  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the  EDA 
in  September  1957  at  Bamako.  IIoupliouet-Boigny  sponsored  the  loi 
cadre  and  favored  federal  union  betw^een  France  and  individual  au¬ 
tonomous  territories — which  came  into  efl'ect  in  1958  in  the  French 
Community.  Sekou  Toure  and  some  other  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
lh«  tji  cddrt  aH  dtiowilrAlitbig  tlv..  MhiirditratunA  live. 
AOF  to  the  point  of  Balkanizing  it  and  of  failing  to  give  it  real 
autonomy.  They  advocated  instead  a  West  African  Federation  and 
un  Viru  ijuu  dud  I  hi?  XoruMUlow  uf  i  Wiw  Uttioa 

with  Metropolitan  France  in  which  all  three  would  be  equal  partners. 
There  was  considerable  support  for  Sekou  Toiire’s  position  in  the 
Sudanese,  Senegalese  and  Nigerian  branches  of  the  EDA,  but  no 
agreement  was  reached  and  the  platform  di’afted  by  the  Congress 
bypassed  the  issue  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) . 

Agitation  over  territorial  status  and  the  relationship  with  France 
and  disagreement  with  oilier  leaders  of  the  EDA  madethemonths  that 
followed  the  Congress  a  dilncult  time  for  the  PDG.  Dissension  devel¬ 
oped  within  its  own  ranks  and  its  defeated  rivals,  the  socialists  and 
the  BAG,  renewed  their  opposition.  A  new  inter-territorial  party, 
the  African  Eegroupment  Party  (Parti  de  Eegroupement  Africain — 
PEA),  was  established  by  Leopold  Senghor  of  Seneg.al  in  1958  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  parliamentary  alliance  of  the  lOM,  and  the  socialists 
affiliated  with  its  Guinean  branch. 

Confronted  with  General  de  Gaulle’s  insistence,  when  he  assumed 
the  French  pi’esidency  in  1958,  on  transforming  the  French  Union 
into  the  French  Community,  the  PDG  took  the  offensive.  In  the 
increasingly  emotional  campaign  that  followed,  the  party  once  again- 
disjdayed  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  organization.  Bj"  late 
summer  it  had  drawn  the  BAG  and  the  local  section  of  the  PEA  into 
a  merger  with  itself,  had  won  over  or  neutralized  most  of  the  local 
figui'cs  who  might  have  op]X>sed  it,  and  had  mobilized  the  popular 
vote  which,  in  the  referendum  on  September  28,  rejected  membership 
in  the  French  Community  and  set  the  country  on  its  independent 
course. 

Guinea  was  alone  in  its  decision.  After  IIouphouet-Boigny  advo¬ 
cated  that  Guinea  l>e  isolated  by  the  new  Fivnch  Community,  the 
National  Political  Bureau  of  the  PDG  (Bureau  Politique  National — 
BPN)  on  Octol)er  19  announced  that  the  PDG: 

.  .  .  solemnly  proclaim.^  that  It  no  longer  considers  itself  to  be  a  section 
of  the  Rl>.V  and  that  it  is  henceforth  the  natural  ally  of  all  the  .sections 
of  the  RDA,  the  PRA,  or  any  other  deinocr.atic  organization  which 
nnequivoc.ally  declares  itself  in  the  struggle  for  African  unity.  .  .  . 
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DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OF  GUINEA 
Structuie  and  Operation 

The  PDG  is  organized  in  a  three-tiered  structare  of  geographically 
defined  units  which  roughly  parallel  the  natioiial,  regional  and  village 
apparatus  of  the  government.  At  the  lowest  level  of  the  party  are 
the  village  committees  and  those  of  the  quarters  into  which  towns  are 
divided.  The  more  than  4,000  of  these  committees  are  grouped  into 
sections — of  which  there  are  43  as  compared  with  the  26  adminis¬ 
trative  regions  of  the  government.  On  the  third  and  highest  level 
is  the  BPN. 

Formally,  supreme  authority  resides  in  the  triennial  national  con¬ 
gresses  of  the  party  or  in  the  national  conferences  which  are  held 
between  congresses;  actually  it  is  wielded  by  the  continuously  func¬ 
tioning  BPN.  The  party  operates  on  a  strictly  hierarchical  prin¬ 
ciple,  each  official  being  responsible  to  an  immediate  superior.  Party 
officials  are  also  accountable  to  the  membership  which  elected  them. 
The  decisions  of  higher  party  organs  are  absolutely  binding  on  lower 
ones. 

During  the  years  when  the  PDG  was  building  its  strength,  it  in¬ 
cluded  units  organized  on  ethnic  lines,  and  there  were  committees 
for  Malinkc,  Foulah  and  other  groups.  Local  notables  who  served 
the  party  ■were  also  organized  in  special  Councils  of  Notables.  These 
special  bodies  were  dissolved  "when  the  party  came  to  power  and  their 
members  were  taken  into  appropriate  units  of  the  regular  vertical 
organization. 

Unity  of  action  bedween  the  party  and  the  government  is  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  persons  occupy  the  highest  positions  in 
both.  Party  conferences  are  regularly  attended  by  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  unions  and  other  mass  organ¬ 
izations.  The  chairmen  of  the  village  and  town  quarter  committees 
are  ex  officio  members  of  the  local  party  executive.  In  any  event,  with 
the  exception  of  outstanding  experts  in  important  technical  fields, 
no  one  could  aspire  to  a  position  of  responsibility  unless  he  was  a 
jjarty  member  (see  fig.  15). 

The  aims  of  the  basic  partv  organizations  are  stated  to  be  “to  aid 
the  masses  to  organize  themselves  for  the  struggle  for  realization 
of  the  objectives  ])ursued  by  the  party  and  to  apply  decisions  taken  at 
a  congress  of  a  regional  conference.”  The  party  committees  of  the 
villages  and  town  quai-ters  are  each  elected  for  one  year  by  the  local 
party  membershii>.  Women  and  youth  must  be  represented  on  the 
committees.  Candidates  for  committee  membership  must  be  militant 
jiarty  members  who  have  been  in  good  standing  for  at  least  three 
yeais.  The  committees  must  sit  once  a  week.  Public  meetings  are 
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Klection  Control 

PDG  members 


i  I 

•  ___  PDG  membership  usual  but  not  required 


Government  orfjanirational  structure 


S‘)urc‘-:  Adapted  from  Seko»i  Tour^.  La  Luttc  du  Parti  Democratique  de  Guinee 
pour  L'Lmar.cipation  Africaine.  IV.  Conakry,  1959.  p.  197. 

Figure  tii.  lielationship  of  the  Demoeratic  Party  of  Guinea  to  the  Government 

Organizational  Structures,  I!)G1 , 

also  held  weekly,  at  which  policies  and  programs  are  explained  and 
the  whole  community  is  encouraged  to  discuss  national  and  local  prob¬ 
lems.  Not  infrequently  committees  assume  an  informal  judicial  role 
in  bringing  up  local  transgressions  and  recommending  punishment  to 
the  authorities  who  usually  follow  their  recommendations. 

The  43  PDG  sections  are  geographically  distributed  (see  table  1). 
The  highest  body  on  the  section  level  is  the  section  conference  which 
meets  twice  a  year.  The  conference  discusses  the  work  of  the  sec¬ 
tion's  executive  committee  and  formulates  policies  for  its  guidance. 
Attending  the  conference  are  the  executive  committee  and  three  dele¬ 
gates  fn>ni  each  village  and  town  (inarter  i)aity  coininittee  within  the 
section\s  territorial  jurisdiction. 
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Tho  section  executive  committee  is  composed  of  17  members — two 
of  whom  must  be  women — elected  for  two  years  from  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  village  and  town  quarter  committees  of  the  section.  The 
section  committee  usually  includes  such  officials  as  local  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  school  principals,  police  and  military  commanders,  heads 
of  technical  services  and  leaders  of  the  mass  organizations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  responsible  to  the  BPN  for  all  political  activity  in  its  area. 
A  secretary  general,  assisted  by  a  political  secretary,  heads  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  a  permanent  subcommittee  and  several  working  groups 
assigned  to  study  special  problems  and  make  recommendations  on 
them. 


Table  1.  Sections  of  the  Demoeralic  Party  of  Guinea 


l/ower  Guinea 

Middle  Guinea 

Upper  Guinea 

rorcst  Region 

licilty 

JJalaba 

Bissikrima 

Bcyla 

Roffa 

Gaoual 

Dabola 

Gudkedou 

Bok6 

Kouriah 

Dingiiiraye 

j  K6rouan6 

Conakry  I 

Lab6 

Faranah 

Kissidongon 

Conakry  II 

Mali 

Kankan 

Macenta 

Conakry  III  j 

Mamou 

Kouroussa 

N’Zdrdkore 

Coyah 

Dubr6ka 

F  armoroah 
For6cariah 

Fria 

Kindia 

Koba 

Man6ah 

Ouassou 

Sanoyah 

Victoria 

Wonkifong 

Pita 

T61im61e 

Tougu6 

Yamb6ring 

Youkounkoun 

Signiri 

i 

Yoinou 

The  section  committees  concern  themselves,  not  only  with  party 
activities,  but  also  with  the  work  and  effectiveness  of  all  government 
agencies  and  mass  organizations  in  their  areas.  In  1961,  for  example, 
the  Macenta  section  committee  made  periodic  inspections  of  various 
organizations  and  administrative  posts.  At  Faranah,  committee  mem¬ 
bers  held  public  meetings  in  the  town  quarters  and  adjacent  villages 
to  discuss  “the  meaning  of  the  revolutionary  action  of  the  party.” 
The  topics  treated  on  these  occasions  include  economic  progress,  plan¬ 
ning,  tax  collection,  schools  and  the  suppression  of  theft. 

Sections  are  encouraged  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  one  another, 
and  regional  conferences  are  held  twice  a  year.  These  are  attended 
by  all  membei'S  of  the  section  executive  committees  within  the  region, 
all  national  conference  deleg.ates  who  reside  in  (he  region,  and  three 
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representatives  from  each  village  and  town  quarter  committee  within 
the  region.  The  commandant  and  other  administrative  officers  of  the 
region,  the  military  camp  commanders  and  the  heads  of  the  local  co¬ 
operatives,  unions  and  other  mass  organizations  ai’e  also  invited  and 
are  expected  to  attend. 

Regional  conferences  are  usually  held  after  every  national  confer¬ 
ence;  their  primary  purpose  is  to  discuss  and  explain  policies.  The 
regional  confei’cnce  held  in  Gaoual  after  the  19C0  National  Conference 
in  Kissidougou,  for  example,  disciisooq  the  economic  and  administra¬ 
tive  decisions  of  the  higher  body  and  devoted  much  time  to  foreign 
affaii-s;  it  saluted  the.  Ghana-Guinea-Mali  Union,  condemned  “impe¬ 
rialist  manoeuvei’s”  in  the  Congo  and  Algeria  and  reaffirmed  its  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  national  direction  of  the  PDG. 

The  National  Congress  meets  every  three  years,  but  it  may  be  called 
into  special  session  by  the  BPN.  Composed  of  the  BPN  and  up  to 
10  delegates  from  each  party  section,  the  Congress  formulates  party 
policy  for  the  next  three  years  and  the  objectives  to  be  attained  in 
this  period. 

The  National  Conference  is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  party  when 
the  congress  is  not  in  session.  It  meets  at  least  once  a  year  and  may 
be  called  into  special  se.ssion  by  the  BPN.  It  is  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  BPN  and  four  delegates  from  each  of  the  party 
sections.  Also  expected  to  attend  are  the  higher  executive  officials 
of  the  national  goveimment,  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  ad¬ 
ministrative  heads  of  regions,  heads  of  regional  councils  and  town 
mayors,  ambassadors  of  the  Republic,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
the  national  leaders  of  the  labor,  women’s  and  youth  organizations, 
and  any  other  person  whose  presence  may  be  required  by  the  BPN. 

The  National  Conference  discusses  outstanding  problems  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  policy  and  charts  new  lines  of  development.  Each 
is  followed  l>y  a  period  of  vigorous  activity  during  which  the  party 
apparatus  disseminates  its  decisions  and  checks  on  the  fulfillment  of 
past  policies.  Thus,  after  a  National  Conference  in  1958,  the  BPN 
conducted  a  study  of  the  financial  and  political  problems  of  all  the 
party  sections  in  the  country.  BPN  members  conducting  the  inspec¬ 
tion  made  formal  reports  and,  ns  a  result  of  their  findings,  assistance 
was  extended  to  local  party  groups  in  Boke,  Boffa,  Youkounkoun  and 
Macenfa.  The  National  Conference  at  Kissidougou  in  November 
19C0  selected  Sekou  Tourc  as  candidate  for  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  the  January  1001  elections,  and  it  established  vigilance  commit¬ 
tees  for  each  sector  of  government  activity  in  order  to  improve 
efficiency  and  foster  criticism. 

The  BPN  is  the  ruling  organ  of  the  party.  Its  17  members  are 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  National  Congress  from  among  the 
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regular  meml)ers  of  the  National  Conference.  The  .secretary  general, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  party,  and  his  second-in-command,  the  political 
secretary,  are  both  selected  by  the  BPN  from  among  its  members. 
The  BPN  has  a  standing  permanent  secretariat  and  various  working 
commissions  to  study  various  problems  and  to  recommend  solutions. 
After  the  National  Conference  in  1958,  commissions  were  created  in 
the  fields  of  the  judiciary,  commea’ce,  communications,  finance,  educa¬ 
tion,  civil  service,  the  public  lands,  labor  laws,  customs,  water  and 
forestry.  Commission  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  BPN 
for  approval. 

Party  funds  are  derived  from  annual  membership  dues,  subscrip- 
lions,  donation.s,  legacies  and  income  from  fairs.  The  finances  of  all 
party  organs  are  administered  by  treasurers  and  are  subject  to  audit¬ 
ing  by  accounting  commissions. 

The  BPN  conducts  annual  inspections  in  which  teams  headed  by 
BPN  members  visit  a  number  of  party  sections.  In  July  1961  twelve 
such  teams  sought  to  “measui'e  the  degree  of  political  maturity”  of  the 
sections  and  to  assess  their  success  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Kissidougou  Conference.  The  teams  were  charged  with  checking  the 
following:  the  political  authority  of  the  party  and  the  respect  given 
the  administrative  agencies  in  each  area;  the  capacity  for  political 
mobilization  as  evidenced  in  congresses,  parades,  sports,  arts,  fetes  and 
the  human  investment  program;  the  fulfillment  of  fiscal  and  other 
civil  duties  by  party  members;  and  the  general  administrative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  sections.  On  such  an  inspection  the  chairman  of  the 
visiting  BPN  group  holds  a  public  conference,  after  which  he  confers 
privately  with  the  section  executive  committee  and  inspects  the  head¬ 
quarters.  Afterward  he  conducts  criticism  meetings  with  the  section 
committee,  the  governmental  administrative  services,  the  unions  and 
other  organizations. 

President  Toiire  himself  frequently  goes  on  inspection  trips.  On 
such  occasions  he  may  have  i>rivatc  discussions  with  local  leaders 
and  give  them  pei-sonal  directivevS,  but  he  and  other  national  leaders 
ap])arently  alw.ays  make  a  genuine  effort  to  win  agreement  as  well  as 
obedience.  Commands  are  re.sorled  to  only  when  persuasion  fails. 

Public  meeting.s,  conferences  and  discussions,  party-organized 
fairs,  fetes,  dances,  sports  and  culliinil  events  and  parades  are 
imjiortant  tcchni<|ueR  for  ensuring  inass  participation.  All  arc 
important  media  for  generating  interest  and  support  for  PDG  policies 
in  a  people  with  a  love  for  pagc'antry,  a  jiropensity  to  act  in  commun.al 
ways,  an  a)>]>rcciation  for  oratory  and  a  tradition  of  public  discussion 
and  concensus.  Syinbolism  and  the  reiiet  itioii  of  slogans  are  eiu])loyed 
t(j  att  ract  and  hold  ])<>pular  imagination. 
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Membership 

The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  PDG  are  simple.  Tlie 
candidate  pays  his  annual  dues,  which  are  nominal,  and  is  issued  a 
membership  card  signed  by  the  secretary  general  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  local  organization  receiving  him.  Certain  restrictions  apply  to 
the  admission  of  persons  who  were  members  of  other  political  parties 
formerly  active  in  tlie  area.  Collective  admission  is  barred.  Member¬ 
ship  may  be  lost,  by  voluntary  withdrawal  or  by  expulsion.  Members 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  elections  for  i-uling  party  bodies  and  to  be 
elected.  OlTicei's  of  village  and  town  quarter  committees  are  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  local  membership.  Those  of  higher  bodies 
are  elected  by  the  congresses  or  conferences  to  whicli  they  are  respon¬ 
sible.  Pajty  members  must  obey  the  decisions  of  the  i-uling  organs 
of  the  party  and  are  pledged  to  do  their  best  to  cany  them  out. 

Punishments  which  local  organizations  may  impose  on  individual 
niemhers  for  breaches  of  ])arty  discipline  include  public  or  private 
reprimand,  teni]>oraiy  suspension,  removal  from  party  office  and 
expulsion.  The  application  of  the  last  two  penalties  must  be 
approved  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  local  body. 
Executive,  committees  may  be  removed  by  the  next  higher  organ  and, 
pending  a  new  election,  be  replaced.  There  is  also  provision,  when 
circumstances  are  thought  to  warrant,  for  suspending  or  expelling 
an  entire  local  branch.  I’enult  ies  may  lx;  appealed  to  the  next  higher 
authority,  and,  while  an  ap])eal  is  pending,  the  penalty  is  stayed. 
No  member  expelled  for  embezzlement,  theft,  treason,  deviationism, 
subvereive  actions,  malingering,  racism  or  chauvinism  may  be 
reinstated  or  p(*rini(ted  to  participate  iir  i)arty  work  at  any  level  for 
live  years. 

The  party  militants  constitute  the  elite  group  which  interests  itself 
in  all  aspects  of  government  and  community  life.  In  implementing 
party  decisions,  party  militants  arc  expected  to  supervise  the  general 
fulfillment  of  tasks  allotted  to  the  various  sectors  of  the  community 
and  to  bring  to  the  party’s  attention  transgressions  or  deviations. 
President  Toure,  siwaking  of  the  role  of  the  party  militant — the 
rcsponsahlc — said : 

The  political  respov.<iahlc,  who,  for  oxamplo,  hears  of  a  teacher  reading 
lessons  to  the  children  to  the  effect  that  “our  ancestors  wore  Gauls  or 
wild  people,”  can  denounce  the  attitude  of  the  instructor  to  the  regional 
conference.  Everybody  must  follow  the  party  line.  A  political  respon- 
mMc  has  the  right,  when  he  knows  that  a  judicial  action  has  boon  deter¬ 
mined  by  irrational  considerations,  to  denounce  the  guilty  otTicial.  Tbe 
party  has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  cpiestion  all  Jurisdictions. 

The  PDG  embraces  a  sizable  portion  of  the  adult  population — on  the 
basis  of  the  few  regional  figures  available,  perhaps  between  30  and  40 
percent.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  mass  organization.  In  the  pyramid 
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structure  of  its  executive  apparatus  and  in  channeling  of  authority 
doAvnward  and  of  responsibility  upward,  it  is  also  a  highly  specialized 
instrument  for  directing  every  aspect  of  national  and  local  life. 


Leadership 


The  core  of  the  national  leadership  consists  of  the  17  members  of 
the  National  Political  Bureau  of  the  PDG  and  a  few  others.  Fodeba 
Keita,  Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Security  in  1961,  was  the 
most  prominent  in  the  latter  group.  Nine  of  the  BPN  members  hold 
ministerial  posts  in  the  Cabinet. 

Th  is  handful  is  led  by  Sckou  Toure.  head  of  the  party  and  of  the 
government.  With  his  dynamic  personality,  political  acumen  and 
ability  to  win  and  hold  the  allegiance  of  both  the  public  and  those 
around  him,  he  more  than  any  other  individual  charted  the  course 
Avhich  led  to  independence  and  to  the  revolutionary  changes  which 
are  still  in  process.  Coming  to  prominence  in  the  local  labor  move¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  quickly  entered  the  larger  poli¬ 
tical  arena  of  French  AVest  Africa  without,  however,  permitting 
himself  to  become  remote  from  the  Guinean  base  of  his  support. 

lie  used  to  advantage  Coinnuinist  organizational  techniques  and 
much  of  the  content  of  Communist  propaganda,  but  he  was  careful 
to  identify  himself  as  an  African  leader  seiwing  only  African  interests, 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  disavow  the  Communists  on  this  ground  and 
to  reject  the  Marxist  class-struggle  doctrine  as  inapplicable  to  Africa. 
lAnvder  of  the  French  General  Confederation  of  AVorkei’S  and  the 
PDG-RDA  in  Guinea,  he  rose  high  in  the  regional  councils  of  both. 
In  19,57  he  broke  with  CGT  and  founded  an  independent  African 
labor  federation,  the  General  Union  of  Workers  of  Black  Africa 
(Union  Generale  des  Travaillcurs  d’Afrique  Noire — ^UGTAN) — of 
which  he  was  still  president  in  1961 — and  in  the  same  year  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Guinean  Council  of  Government.  With  in¬ 


dependence  he  Avas  the.  obvious  choice  for  President  of  the  Republic 
(see  eh.  30,  Biographies  of  Important  Personalities). 

Little  information  is  available  about  the  personal  background  of 
President  Toure’s  lieutenants.  All  the  principal  ethnic  groups  are 
represented,  Avith  the  Malinke  and  Foulah  predominating.  Presi¬ 
dent  Toure  himself  is  a  Maliidce  Avhile  SaifoAilaye  Diallo,  the  man 
generaly  regarded  as  being  second  in  importance  to  him,  is  a  Foulah. 
Most  members  of  the  ruling  gioup  are  young.  Few  have  had  any 
formal  higher  education,  but  apparently  all  attended  local  primary 
and  secondary  schools  under  the  French.  A  feAV  are  graduates  of 


the  AVilliarn  Ponty  School  at  Dakar. 


Most  of  them, 


.•  A.  V 


Toure,  were  employed  in  the  colonial  administration  and  entered 


politics  through  the  labor  movement.  All  were  members  of  the  PDG- 
RDA,  and  many  of  them  belonged  to  it  from  the  time  of  its  establish- 
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ment  and  ran  in  elections  for  Ihe  Territorial  Assembly  and  other 
bodies  of  the  French  Union. 

Within  the  BPN  there  is  a  division  of  labor,  eacli  member  is  in 
charge  of  a  particular  section  of  activity  under  the  overall  super¬ 
vision  of  Sckou  Toiirc  as  secretary  general  and  Saifoulaye  Diallo  as 
the  political  secretary.  All  but  two  members  of  the  group  hold  high 
government  oflice.  The  two  who  do  not,  Mrs.  Mafory  Bangoura  and 
Mamadi  Kaba,  are  respectively  president  of  the  PDG  women’s  or¬ 
ganization  and  of  the  council  of  the  National  Ccnfederadion  of 
Guinean  Workers. 

A  rigorous  party  discipline  binds  the  members  of  the  BPN  to 
accept  and  loyally  Avork  for  the  decisions  that  have  been  formally 
made.  Lung  association  and  an  apparent  basic  unity  of  outlook  have 
helped  them  to  do  so.  Moreover,  they  reportedly  enjoy  Avide  freedom 
of  expression  in  their  deliberations  Avith  diiTerences  of  opinion  usually 
being  resolved  by  discu.ssion  and  compromise.  There  appears  to  be 
a  loose  factional  division  in  the  BPN.  Those  grouped  around 
Saifoulaye  Diallo,  Fodeba  Keita  and  Ismael  Toure  (President  Toure’s 
younger  half-brotber)  are  said  to  lean  ideologically  tOAvard  Com¬ 
munism,  are  uncoinpromisiiigly  anti-'Western  and  favor  a  strong  pan- 
African  policy.  Others  have  more  moderate  political  views;  they 
seek  Guinean  advantage  in  dealing  with  both  East  and  West  Avithout 
becoming  politically  aligned  with  either,  and  their  pan-Africanism 
is  tempered  by  concern  with  national  development.  The  ideas  and 
composition  of  the  two  groups  are  said  to  be  fluid,  but  in  late  1961 
their  differences  seemed  to  be  sharpening. 

President  Toure  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  above 
such  factional  tendencies,  but  in  late  1961  there  Avere  indications 
that  the  competition  between  the  two  points  of  view  might  be  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  that  pressure  on  him  was  mounting.  Thus  in  November, 
Avith  the  Guinean  Government’s  permission,  tAVo  United  States  naval 
ships  paying  a  courtesy  call  at  Conakry  were  asked  to  leave  on 
grounds  that  their  sailors  had  misbehaved.  The  charges  Avei*e  denied 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  according  to  observers,  the  incident 
Avas  manufactured  by  the  proponents  of  the  extreme  Left  to  disrupt  the 
manifestation  of  good  Avill  between  the  tAvo  countries. 

Personal  ties  of  friendship,  formed  during  years  of  association  in 
tlie  labor  movenient  and  the  party,  have  made  for  solidarity  among 
the  top  leaders.  Only  tAAo,  the  President  and  Ismael  Toure,  are 
kinsmen,  and  the  latter  reportedly  has  influence  in  his  oAvn  right 
based  on  his  personal  prestige  in  the  Faranah  region.  Of  the  to]) 
leaders,  only  Fodeba  Keita — Minister  of  National  Defense  and 
Security  in  1901  but  not  a  member  of  the  BPN — is  alleged  to  have 
once  lx>longed  to  the  French  Communist  Party. 
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The  second  echelon  of  politiciil  leaders  comprises  perhaps  100 
persons.  It  includes  mcmljors  of  the  Cabinet  and  holders  of  high 
positions  in  the  national  government,  the  more  important  ambassadors, 
the  chief  administrative  oflicei’s  and  party  heads  in  the  regions  and 
the  leaders  of  the  labor,  youth  and  women’s  organizations.  In  the 
legions,  a  special  eil'ort  is  made  to  a  void  ])utting  coiitrol  of  the  party 
and  government  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  opposition  parties,  which  were  absorbed  by 
the  PDG  in  lO.lS,  hold  [msitions  of  responsibility  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  arc  not  members  of  the  core  leadership  group.  In  1061  Ibrahima 
Barry  (Barry  III),  a  socialist  and  the  former  head  of  the  FRA  in 
Guinea,  was  Minister  of  Finance.  One  important  secondary  leader, 
Alassane  Diop,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications,  is  a  Sene¬ 
galese  Wolof  l)y  birth. 

The  men  and  women  of  tlie  second  echelon  of  leaders,  like  those 
above  them,  are  mostly  young.  The  majority  of  them  are  from 
agricultural  families;  a  few  are  descended  froiu  evoluo  families  or 
the  traditional  aristoca-acy.  Many,  especially  those  in  administrative 
posts,  had  technical,  clerical  or  managerial  training  and  experience 
under  the  French. 

Mass  Organizations 

The  PDG  regards  mass  organizations  not  merely  as  auxiliaries  but 
as  components  of  the  party,  completely  subject  to  its  political  direc¬ 
tion  and  committed  to  the  service  of  its  goals.  The  principal  mass 
organizations  are.  the  labor  unions  and  the  women’s  and  youth  groups. 
The  labor  movement,  which  predates  the  establishment  of  the  PDG- 
RDA,  provided  the  initial  base  of  organized  support  for  the  party 
and  the  hard  core  of  its  leadeiship.  The  women’s  and  youth  groups 
were  formed  by  the  party  as  vehicles  for  mobilizing  these  previously 
unorganized  segments  of  the  population.  There  are  some  other 
strategically  less  important  organizations,  such  as  that  of  the  army 
veterans,  which  are  also  party-dominated. 

Women’s  committees  are  an  integral  part  of  the  PDG,  and  through 
tlieni  and  their  memlHU-ship  in  the  e.xeciitive  committees,  women  par¬ 
ticipate  on  all  levels  in  the  direction  of  party  affairs.  The  African 
Democratic,  Youth  Rally  (Jeuncsse  du  Rassemblement  Dcmocratique 
Africain — JRDA),  is  a  separate  entity,  but  it  proceeds  “in  i^erfect 
harmony  with  the  political  orientation  of  the  party.”  It  is  govei  ned 
by  the  same  general  regulations  which  apply  to  the  PDG,  on  whiui 
it  depends  for  funds,  and  “should  never  be  considered  anything  else 
than  a  specialized  section  of  the  party.”  The  basically  political  charac¬ 
ter  of  labor  unions  and  the  unity  of  labor  and  the  party  are  em¬ 
phatically  stressed.  At  the  opening  of  the  labor  headquarters  in 
Conakry  in  in.at).  President  Tourc  said: 
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■\Ve  have  nfliniiod  and  continue  to  aflinii  that  in  Guinea  there  will  be 
no  barriers  between  our  workiiiK  people  and  our  political  movement. 

Our  realms  of  labor  and  of  politics  are  two  Inseparable  movements,  and 
weakness  in  one  will  inevitably  retard  the  other.  The  joint  action  of 
the  two  constitutes  the  nation’s  only  possibility,  its  only  concrete  means, 
for  reallzinj;  fully  its  legitimate  aspirations. 

Domestically  the  mass  organizations  are  charged  with  mobilizing 
the  support  of  labor,  women  and  youth  for  official  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Through  informal  conUicts  and  cooperative  I’clations  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  African  countries,  they  are  also  un¬ 
official  instrurneitts  of  Guinean  foreign  policy. 

The  party  early  attracted  women  to  its  ranks  through  the  promise 
it  held  out  to  them  of  liberation  from  their  traditional  subordination 
to  men.  They  took  an  aggressive  part  in  the  political  battles  which 
preceded  the  party’s  advent  to  power,  and  Camara  M’Balia,  a  woman 
killed  in  the  riots  of  February  1955,  has  become  the  national  heroine. 
With  legal  equality  and  educational  opportunity,  women  are  entering 
into  positions  of  public  responsibility  in  increasing  numbers. 

Delegations  of  Guinean  women  attend  numerous  international 
women’s  conferences  and  receive  visiting  delegations  from  national  and 
international  women’s  organizations.  Their  closest  ties  are  with 
African  and  Asian  groups,  and  they  maintain  contact  with  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Women. 

The  JRDA  was  established  by  the  PDG  on  March  2G,  1959.  It  is 
concerned  with  all  questions  “of  interest  to  youth.”  It  conducts  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  education  courses  and  is  active  in  sports,  theater,  folk¬ 
lore,  dancing  and  singing.  Its  structure  parallels  that  of  the  party  and 
its  members — 7  to  25  years  of  age — are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
discipline.  It  receives  its  funds  from  the  party. 

The  JRDA  plays  a  kc\  role  in  organizing  volunteers  for  the  human 
investment  program.  In  giving  officially  approved  focus  to  the 
recreational  activities  of  young  people  and  in  involving  them  in  polit¬ 
ical  work,  it  serves  as  a  training  ground  for  future  party  leaders. 

The  JRDA  maintains  contact  with  youth  organizations  abroad, 
jiarticularly  those  in  other  African  countries.  In  1901  it  participated 
in  various  meetings  and  propaganda  campaigns  in  which  it  proclaimed 
its  solidarity  with  the  youth  of  Algeria,  Angola,  Tunisia,  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  of  all  the  African  countries  struggling  for  independence. 
It  exchanges  visits  with  (he  Cominunist-dominated  World  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth,  and  the  JRDA  delegation  to  the  World  A^outh 
Forum  held  in  Moscow  in  August  1961  stopped  in  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  on  its  way  home. 

Unions  were  fostered  in  French  West  Africa  after  World  War  II 
by  the  French  labor  federations.  The  three  F rench  contenders  for  the 
allegiance  of  African  labor  were  the  Communist-dominated  General 
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Confederation  of  Workers  (Confederation  Generale  du  Travail — 
CGT),  the  Socialist-linked  General  Confederation  of  Labor-Workers 
Force  (Confederation  Generale  du  Travail-Force  Ouvriere — 
CGT-FO),  and  the  French  Confederation  of  Christian  Workers 
(Confederation  Fran^aise  des  Travilleurs  Cretiens — CFTC),  aliili- 
ated  with  the  MRP.  The  CGT  was  ultimately  most  successful,  and  by 
1955  its  Guinean  branch  under  the  leadership  of  Sekou  Toure  included 
most  of  the  or<?anized  workers  in  the  territory. 

From  the  outset  the  African  labor  movement  was  more  political 
than  economic  in  character,  and,  as  it  grew,  its  leadei’s  began  to  chafe 
under  the  control  of  the  metropolitan  federations.  The  first  major 
step  toward  autononn'  was  tlie  formation  in  195G  of  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  African  Workers  (Confederation  Generale  des  Travail- 
leurs  Africains — CGTA),  of  which  Sekou  Toure  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers.  IJGTAN  was  established  by  Sekou  Toure  in  1957  and  the  Guinean 
union  joined.  UGTAN  broke  with  the  CGT,  stating  that  it  “no  longer 
considered  itself  as  a  movement  interested  exclusively  in  the  interests 
of  one  class,  but  as  one  sector  of  the  front  of  the  African  struggle  for 
emancipation.  .  .  .”  Sekou  Toure  became  UGTAN’s  first  president, 
a  position  he  still  held  in  19G1  (see  ch.  GO,  Biographies  of  Important 
Pei-sonalities) . 

Since  independence,  the  Guinean  unions  have  continued  to  serve 
as  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  the  PDG.  Salaried  and  wage 
workers  in  all  fields — public  administration,  commerce,  industiy, 
agriculture,  arts  and  others — are  organized  in  a  hierarchy  of  labor 
sections,  local  unions,  regional  unions,  federations  and  confederations. 
All  are  combined  in  the  CNTG,  the  president  of  which  Ls  the  BPN 
member,  Mamadi  Kaba.  The  CNTG,  in  turn  is  affiliated  with 
UGTAN,  which,  as  of  19G1,  remained  aloof  from  both  the  Communist- 
dominated  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  and  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU). 
UGTAN  has  its  headquarters  at  Conakry  where  it  conducts  special 
seminars  for  foreign  workers  under  the  name  of  the  African  Workers 
University  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization). 

As  of  late  19G1,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  organized 
pressure  groups  in  the  country  outside  the  framework  of  the  party  and 
its  auxiliaries.  It  seemed,  however,  that  competing  interest  gi-oups, 
which  could  notea,sily  be  reconciled  under  the  party  umbrella,  would 
inevitably  appear  as  economic  development  and  occupational  speciali¬ 
zation  proceed  and  as  new  segments  of  the  population  are  rendered 
politically  articulate  by  education.  In  PDG  theory,  there  is  not  now 
any  clash  of  group  interest  because,  under  the  leadership  of  the  party, 
all  “work  for  themselves”;  should  such  conflicts  arise  in  the  future, 
it  will  be  the  business  of  the  i)arty  to  resolve  them. 
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ISSUES  AND  POLICIES 
Nationalism 

In  contrast  to  some  other  regions  of  sub-Saliaran  Africa,  tribal  co¬ 
hesion  in  Guinea  in  modern  times  has  been  relatively  weak.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  French  con<iuest,  only  the  Foulah  were  united  under  an  in¬ 
tegrated  hierarchy  of  chiefs.  The  Malinke  and  the  Soussou  tribes, 
which  had  formerly  developed  systems  of  central  authority,  had  de¬ 
clined  in  power  and  had  little  ell’ective  unity  above  the  level  of  the 
village.  Local  division  was  even  more  marked  among  the  various 
other  ethnic  communities  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Forest  Region.  The 
French  contributed  to  the  blurring  of  ethnic  loyalties  by  dividing  the 
country  into  arbitrarily  determined  administrative  units  and  con- 
^'erting  the  chiefs  into  subordinate  officials  of  the  colonial  bureaucracy 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  10,  Constitution  and  Government). 

Nevertheless,  ethnic  identification,  based  on  the  sense  of  common 
language  and  tradition,  persisted.  From  the  beginning,  the  labor 
movement  in  the  AOF  cut  across  ethnic  boundaries,  but  the  fii-st 
political  organizations  followed  ethnic  and  regional  lines.  The  four 
major  ones  in  Guinea  grouped  the  coastal  Soussou,  the  Foulah  of  the 
Fouta  Djallon,  the  Malinke  of  Upper  Guinea  and  the  various  peoples 
of  the  Forest  Region ;  there  were  also  numerous  smaller  ones. 

When  the  PDG-RDA  was  organized  in  1947,  it  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  principal  ethnic  groups  and  sought  to  establish  itself 
locally  by  appealing  to  ethnic  loyalties.  Many  of  the  national  leaders, 
like  Saifoulaye  Diallo,  a  Foulah,  drew  their  initial  support  from 
their  ethnic  groups.  Onc^  established,  however,  the  party  attacked 
ethnic  particularism  and  stressed  the  basic  unity  of  the  people  as 
Guineans  and  Africans.  “Regionalism”  and  “racial  propaganda”  were 
repeatedly  condemned  and  legal  provisions  against  them  were  strictly 
enforced. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  assign  regional  officials  to  areas 
outside  their  home  regions,  and,  between  1959  and  1961,  wholesale 
exchanges  of  commandants  between  regions  occurred  twice.  The 
evident  intention  of  the  policy  is,  not  only  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
personal  machines,  but  also  to  accustom  the  people  to  administration 
by  officials  who  come  to  them  as  Guineans  rather  than  as  local  men. 
In  a  still  more  basic  assault  on  regionalism,  the  authorities  are  send¬ 
ing  increasing  numbers  of  students  to  secondary  schools  away  from 
their  homes  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government;  ch.  18,  Public 
Order  and  Safety ;  ch.  9,  Education) . 

If  the  importance  of  ethnic  identity  has  diminished,  kin  group 
loyalties  still  remain  strong.  Antagonisms  between  prominent  fami¬ 
lies — as,  for  instance,  between  the  Malinke  Tourcs  and  Keitas — may 
be  suppressed  or  ignored  on  the  national  level,  but  they  continue  to 
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manifest  themselves  in  some  localities.  Ethnic  bias,  as  evidenced  in 
the  Malinke  or  Foulah  assumption  of  superiority  in  relation  to  such 
“lesser”  peoples  as  the  Guerze,  also  persists  even  though  it  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  national  leaders. 

Guinean  nationalism,  a.s  fostered  by  the  party,  is  made  an  aspect 
of  the  broader  concept  of  African  nationalism  and  is  designed  to  rein¬ 
force  it.  The  ideal  of  future  Black  African  unity  is  reinforced  by 
an  appeal  to  history  and  tradition,  and  Guinea  is  identified  with 
other  West  African  states  in  a  claim  to  common  descent  from  the  old 
empires  of  the  region.  The  revival  of  the  past  and  the  glorification  of 
traditional  culture,  institutions  and  heroes  serve  to  establish  a  claim 
to  cultural  equality  with  Western  civilization  and  to  emphasize  the 
thesis  of  the  illegitimacy  of  European  colonial  i  nle.  The  assertion  of 
African  uniqueness  and  worth  makes  possible  the  acceptance  and 
adaptation  of  knowledge  and  models  developed  by  the  lately  domi¬ 
nant  Europeans  without  any  sense  of  dej)endence  or  inferiority  (see 
ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  7,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living) . 

Guinean  pan- Africanism  calls  in  positive,  terms  for  the  ultimate 
political  and  economic  union  of  all  Black  Africa  in  a  closely  integrated 
system  in  which  the  member  states  will  relinquish  as  much  as  neces¬ 
sary  of  their  individual  sovereignty  in  the  common  interest.  The 
formation  in  19G1  of  the  Union  of  African  States  by  Guinea.  Ghana 
and  Mali  is  presented  as  a  step  in  that  direction,  but  it  vemaius  to  be 
seen  how  far  Guinea's  loaders  are  prepared  to  go  in  actually  applying 
the  provision  in  the  national  Constitution  authorizing  the  suri'ender 
of  sovereignty  to  a  larger  body.  Negatively,  the  pan-Africanism  of 
the  PDG  has  involved  an  unrelenting  campaign  against  all  remain¬ 
ing  colonial  claims  on  the  continent  and  the  conviction  that  the 
“imperialist”  ])owers  of  the  West  have  retreated  from  the  old  colonial¬ 
ism  of  direct  territorial  rule  only  to  advance  on  a  new  front  of  “neo¬ 
colonialism”  or  indirect  domination  by  economic  means. 

Within  the  PDG  there  is  no  evidence  of  dissent  from  the  general 
premises  of  either  the  positive  or  negative  a.-pects  of  pan-Africanism. 
There  does  seem  to  be  differences  of  emphasis.  The  anti-Westernism 
of  the  e.xtrernists  echoes  that  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  they  der¬ 
ogate  any  loo.se  form  of  association  among  the  African  states  as  a 
compromise  with  “Balkanization.’’  The  more  moderate  scoin  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  the  West  on  terms  of  equality  and  they  are  more 
preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  national  development. 

Democracy  and  Dictatorship 

The  one-party  system,  centralized  bureaucratic  administration  and 
subordination  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions  to  the  executive 
all  suggest  a  Coinmnnist  model.  Moreover,  the  national  leaders  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  debt  to  Marxist  principles  of  political  organization 
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and  action.  They  deny,  however,  that  they  are  orthodox  Marxists  or 
tliat  they  are  guided  by  any  consideration  other  than  the  practical 
needs,  as  they  see  them,  of  Guinea  and  Africa.  President  Toure  has 
put  it: 

Marxism,  like  Carteslanism,  is  for  us  an  anaiyticnl  procedure,  a 
method  of  action.  We  utilize  that  which  appears  to  us  good  for  the 
development,  the  fullest  i)romotion  of  Africa  along  lines  peculiarly 
suited  to  it.  .  .  .  In  Marxism  the  i)rincipies  of  organization,  of  democ¬ 
racy,  of  control — all  that  which  is  concrete  and  which  pertains  to  given 
actions — are  perfectly  adaptabie  to  present  conditions  in  Africa.  But 
we  would  be  misguided  if  we  were  to  enciose  ourseives  in  an  abstract 
philosophy.  I  say  that  philosophy  docs  not  interest  us.  Our  needs  are 
concrete. 

In  its  structure,  internal  discipline  and  directive  role,  the  PDG 
resembles  the  Communist  parties  of  the  countries  where  they  are  in 
power.  The  resemblance  is  strengthened  by  much  of  the  language 
and  content  of  the  publie  statements  of  PDG  leaders  and  by  the 
party’s  indoctrination  methods.  The  exposure  of  President  Toure 
and  his  closest  associates  to  French  Communist  influence  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  labor  movement  provides  an  explanation.  -But  it  is 
also  true  that  these  men  were  among  those  in  the  PDA  who  broke 
with  the  Communists  on  the  issue  of  African  nationalism  and  freedom 
from  European  tutelage  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  they  rejected  the 
validity  for  Africa  of  the  concept  of  class  struggle,  a  central  tenet 
of  Communist  doctrine. 

That  position  has  had  important  consequences  for  the  PDG,  for, 
if  its  driving  force  is  a  relatively  small  group  of  militants  in  its 
exeeutive  committees,  it  is,  unlike  the  Communist  parties,  a  mass- 
membership  organization,  numbering  in  its  ranks  an  estimated  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  total  population.  Seeing  itself  as  the  instrument 
not  of  one  class  but  of  the  popular  will,  it  claims  to  speak  for  all 
Guineans  and  through  them  to  reflect  the  interests  of  all  Black  Africa. 
While  the  PDG  expresses  its  sympathy  for  the  Communist  countries 
and  for  the  peoples  it  regards  as  struggling  for  national  liberation, 
it  deehires  that  it  is  not  aligned  in  the  Cold  War,  and  it  presents  its 
mission  solely  in  terms  of  Guinean  and  pan-African  goals. 

In  the  shaping  of  the  present  political  order,  two  important  non- 
Marxist  influences  are  apparent :  the  traditional  African  background, 
and  the  experience  under  French,  colonial  rule.  The  organization  of 
political  power  under  the  African  and  the  French  dispensations  was 
quite  different,  but  in  both  it  was  authoritarian.  The  authoritarianism 
has  persisted,  as  have  certain  other  features  characteristic  of  the  two 
patterns  of  rule. 

The  traditional  society  after  the  break  up  of  the  early  empires — 
which,  in  any  event,  only  touched  on  the  territory  of  present-day 
Guinea — was  a  conglomeration  of  tribal  groups  and  independent  vil- 
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lages  or  clusters  of  villages.  Government  was  local  and  exercised  in 
customary  ways  within  tlie  small  community.  The  authority  of  the 
hereditary  chiefs  was  extensive  and  often  absolute,  but  it  was  exercised 
with  the  advice  of  council  and  behind  important  decisions  usually  lay 
the  consensus  of  the  coinimmity  formed  in  lengthy  public  discussion 
of  the  issues. 

The  consensus  principle  w’ns  largely  ignored  by  the  French  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  never  wholly  lost  by 
the  people  in  the  management  of  tlieir  own  affairs.  It  has  been 
revived  by  the  PDG  in  the  maudatoiy  weekly  meetings  which  take 
place  under  the  leadership  of  the  party  committees  in  eveiy  village 
and  town  (piarter  in  the  country.  The  issues  and  the  limits  of  dis¬ 
cussion  are  set  by  the  party  and  the  ollicials  of  the  party  and  the 
government  are  in  a  position  to  crystallize  and  enforce  the  final 
decisions — but  the  public  exchanges  contribute  to  the  outcome.  They 
help  to  validate  (he  actions  taken  and  to  persuade  the  j^eople  that 
they  arc  governed  not  by  arbitrary  authority  but  by  the  popular  will.. 

Adapt  ing  Marxi.st  concepts  and  organizational  patterns  in  the  realm 
of  the  party,  Guinea’s  leaders  turned  to  French  institutional  models 
in  constructing  the  government.  Many  of  the  offices  and  official  titles 
remain  (he  same  as  they  were  before  Independence.  ISIore  important, 
the  government  apparatus  is,  like  its  French  predecessor,  a  hier¬ 
archically  organized  bureaucracy.  In  this  statist  system,  the  central 
authority  reaches  directly  into  the  local  communities  and  the  power 
of  the  executive  penetrates  the  legislative  and  judicial  realms.  Here 
again  the  pattern  is  neither  French,  Marxist  nor  traditional  African 
but  a  synthesis  of  all  three. 

The  unitary  political  system  fosters  public  discussion  of  party  poli¬ 
cies  which  arc,  by  definition,  govemment  policies.  It  does  not  en¬ 
courage,  and  in  important  matters  does  not  tolerate,  debate  about 
settled  decisions.  That  the  dictatorial  aspect  of  the  party’s  role  has 
raised  some  doubts  within  (he  party  itself  is  indicated  by  President 
Ton  re’s  statement : 

.  .  .  some  of  [the  militants]  .  .  .  feel  guilty  at  speaking  of  dictatorship. 
They  think  it  hnmiliating  to  aflinn  that  we  are  and  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  instriiiiient.s  of  dictatorship,  that  we  do  not  represent  and  do 
not  direct  two  contrary  force.s,  and  that,  not  wi.shing  to  be  neutralized 
between  liberty  and  .sl.avery,  truth  and  falsehood,  we  renounce  all  sys¬ 
tems  of  equilibrium  designed  to  liiid  the  middle  term  between  what 
serves  the  people  and  what  Injures  them.  If  authority  of  the  state — 
in  a  word,  its  powers — and  the  dictatorship  exercised  by  the  party  ap¬ 
paratus  emanate  from  the  whole  people,  then  that  dictatorship  is  a 
popular  one  and  the  .state  is  a  democratic  state.  .  .  . 

President  Toure  is  explicit  in  rejecting  other  political  systems  as 
unsuited  to  economic  and  social  conditions  in  vVfrica  and  to  the  “per¬ 
sonality  of  the  people.”  He  has  said : 
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Among  the  several  forms  of  dicta torship  e.iercised  by  different 
regimes — personai  dictatorship,  economic  or  linancial  dictatorship,  par¬ 
liamentary  dictatorship,  or  impular  dictatorship,  we  have  chosen  the 
last  form  of  the  exercise  of  power  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  at 
once  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  spirit  of  African  society,  the  only 
one  which  can,  without  shock  or  disequilibrium,  put  into  motion  our 
evolution. 

Holding  tliat  the  dictatorship  of  tlie  jiarty  is  democratic  because 
founded  on  the  popular  will,  he  contrasts  this  “total  democracy,”  for 
which  he  says  conditions  in  Africa  are  ideal,  witli  democracy  based  on 
social  class  (“bourgeois  democracy”  and  “proletarian  democracy”), 
on  religion  (“Christian  democracy”  or  “Islamic  democracy”),  or  on 
a  political  system  (“parliamentary  democracy”  or  “presidential  de¬ 
mocracy”).  An  organized  political  opposition  is  conceded  to  be  con¬ 
structive  in  the  “adv'anced  countries,”  but  in  Africa,  where  all  forces 
must  be  mobilized  for  the  task  of  development,  “systems  based  on  two 
parties  would  be  a  halter  on  our  evolution.” 

This  attempt  to  reconcile  in  theory  dictatorship  and  democracy  can 
hardly  be  of  interest  outside  the  circles  of  the  educated  minority.  It 
is  significant,  however,  as  an  aspect  of  the  practical  effort  which  is 
being  made  to  persuade  the  people  and  the  rank-and-file  of  party 
militants  that  the  demands  being  made  upon  them  by  the  national 
leadership  are  just  becaxise  derived  from  themselves.  What  is  at  issue 
is  not  a  general  devotion  to  democratic  institutions — as  distinguished 
from  the  consensus-sanctioned  rule  of  the  traditional  chiefs  and  the 
supervised  self-government  of  the  latter  days  of  French  control — but 
the  tendency  of  a  society  which  is  only  beginning  to  achieve  national 
fonn  to  resist  distant  central  authority. 

llie  PDG  came  to  power  after  a  decade  of  effective  campaigning 
against  the  colonial  system,  the  only  centralized  administration  the 
whole  countiy  had  ever  known.  It  can  avoid  the  potential  threat 
which  stems  from  some  of  the  attitudes  it  fostered  against  the  French, 
only  if  it  is  able  to  subordinate  local  group  loyalties  to  loyalty  to  itself 
and  (o  (he  national  order  it  controls. 

Internal  Strains 

The  PDG  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  holding  its  popular 
following,  but  there  has  been  opposition,  not  only  in  ethnic  and  region¬ 
al  quartere,  but  also  in  the  party's  own  mass  organizations.  The  local 
communities  of  the  Forest  Region,  long  secured  in  their  autonomy  by 
distance  from  the  more  populous  centers,  have  shown  restiveness  ap¬ 
parently  centering  on  traditional  chiefs;  official  reports  have  refened 
to  party  efforts  to  isolate  “reactionary  elements”  in  Gxiekedou  and 
Macenta. 
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The  strongest  centrifugal  tendencies  have  been  manifested  in  the 
Fouta  Djallon.  The  PDG  was  able  to  establish  a  popular  base  in 
this  stronghold  of  Foulab  and  Moslem  power,  especially  among  the 
underprivileged  former  subjects  of  the  Foulab,  but  in  the  principal 
town  of  Labe  on  the  eve  of  independence  only  about  GO  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  the  national  referendum.  Of  these, 
two-liftbs  voted  for  the  French  Community  project  in  opposition  to 
the  PDG  position.  The  work  of  (lie  PDG  cadres  in  the  region  has 
been  repeatedly  criticized  by  the  national  leaders,  and  at  the  old  reli¬ 
gious  center  of  Mamou  in  1959,  a  group  of  newly  elected  local  party 
functionaries  were  promptly  removed  from  office  l>y  the  BPX. 

By  19G1  matters  apparently  were  still  not  satisfactory,  for  the 
Sixth  National  Conference  of  the  PDG,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Labe 
that  August,  was  moved  on  short  notice  to  Conakry  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  unfavorable  weather  conditions  were  expected  to  prevail  in 
the  Fouta  Djallon. 

Potentially  moie  serious  than  regional  recalcitrance  have  been  cer¬ 
tain  indications  of  opposition  within  the  mass  organizations.  The 
circumstances  and  significance  of  the  plot  which  the  government  de¬ 
clared  it  bad  uncovered  against  itself  in  May  of  19G0  are  not  clear, 
but  the  authorities  apparently  decided  to  act  when  a  second-echelon 
labor  union  leader  asked  President  Toure  for  permission  to  form  an 
ojiposition  party  (see  ch.  20,  Subversive  Potentialities) , 

Late  November  19G1  brought  another  episode  in  the  mass  organiza¬ 
tions  with  the  arrest  of  12  members  of  the  national  teachers  union  at 
Conakry  on  charges  of  subversion.  After  the  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tencing  of  five  of  them  to  prison  ferms  of  five  to  ten  years,  students 
at  Conakry  demonstrated  for  their  release.  Apparently  there  was 
violence  and  the  police,  aided  by  a  large  JBDA  contingent,  romided 
up  the  students  and  put  them  into  custody  at  Camp  Alpha  Yaye.  Tlie 
schools  were  temporarily  closed. 

The  details  of  Avhat  had  happened  Avere  not  available  in  early 
December,  but  the  official  Acjc.rire,  GvinC'cnne  de  Fresse  referred  to  the 
“bad  ideological  influence  of  certain  professors  on  their  students.*’ 
Linking  the  di.sorder  Avitb  “imperialist”  machinations,  it  asserted: 

.  .  .  ttie  plots  iiKJiin.st  onr  sister  republic  of  Mali,  the  att.acks  directed 
at  President  N’Kriimah  [of  Ghana],  the  distressing  Syrian  secession, 
AA'hicli  has  affected  the  unity  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  are  only  the 
result  of  a  siibA'er.sive  effort,  the  crowning  achicA'cment  of  which,  in  the 
books  of  the  lini>erinlists  nnd  feudalists,  remains  the  liquidation  of  the 
Guinean  Revolution. 

The  convicted  teachers  Avere  accused  of  having  compared  present 
conditions  in  education  unfavorably  with  those  which  existed  under 
the  French  and  Avith  having  cloaked  subversion  Avith  a  “narrow  union¬ 
ism.”  Tjeaflets  circulated  among  the  students  in  Conakry  reportedly 
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contained  such  slogans  as:  ‘‘Freedom  to  Make  Demands!”;  “Down 
Witli  lieform!”  (presumably  educational  reform);  “Liberate  Our 
Heroes!”;  “No  Country  Can  Be  Neutral  Between  East  and  West!”; 
“We  Must  Choose  One  Bloc  Or  the  Other!”;  and  “Away  witli  the 
School  Subcommittee — Away  with  the  JRDA — Away  with  the  PDG- 
RDA  in  Guinea  1”. 

Although  it  was  diflicult  immediately  after  the  event  to  assess  with 
assurance  what  might  have  been  involved,  there  was  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  more  sweeping  political  slogans  were  representative  of 
student  views  generally,  and  the  demonstrators  were  apparently 
greatly  outnumbered  by  JRD  A  contingents  which  turned  out  against 
them.  Although  they  may  have  been  encouraged  by  concealed  dis¬ 
affected  elements,  the  studenls  as  a  group  probably  acted  primarily 
out  of  a  defensive  loyalty  to  the  hastily  convicted  union  officials. 
Verified  information  is  also  lacking  either  for  or  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  charge  that  the  officials  were  involved  in  a  political  plot,  but 
their  open  complaints  were  about  housing  allowances  and  teaching 
load. 

The  question  of  covert  political  disaffection  aside,  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  teachers  and  students  must  be  regarded  as  another  symptom 
of  the  mounting  strain  caused  by  the  effort  to  develop  and  transform 
the  country.  Communist-bloc  technical  aid  and  loans  have  not 
balanced  the  benefits  lost  with  the  severance  of  ties  with  France,  and 
they  have  mortgaged  the  proceeds  of  the  Country's  export  produc¬ 
tion,  including  bauxite,  for  yeai's  to  come.  Before  it  broke  dowii  in 
late  19G0,  the  government  attempt  to  nationalize  trade  had  brought 
the  moAcment  of  goods  almost  to  a  standstill.  Further  food  and 
consumers’  goods  shortages  have  been  inflicted  on  a  population  already 
living  at  the  subsistence  level  by  Avage  and  ])rice  controls,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  imports  and  the  effect  on  agricultural  production  of  inadequate 
measures  against  plant  di.sease. 

At  the  same  time  fhat  the  people  have  been  asked  to  bear  these 
hardships,  they  have  been  pressed  to  inci-ease  their  efforts  and  to 
welcome  profound  changes  in  their  pci’sonal  and  social  liA’es.  The 
human  investment  program  with  its  obligatory  volunteer  Avork  de¬ 
mands  20  days  of  unremunei-ated  labor  a  year  on  public  projects 
from  every  able-bodied  adult.  Farmers  are  urged  to  adopt  ubav,  and 
for  them  unproA^ed,  methods  and  to  combine  in  cooperatives.  In  the 
absence  of  capital,  equipment  and  technical  knoAvledge,  the  cry  for 
increased  production  emphasizes  the  need  for  people  to  Avork  harder, 
and  the  sixth  National  Conference  of  the  PDG  produced  ])lans  for  the 
setting  of  Avork  norms  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  fields. 

The  effort  to  remake  the  society  and  to  reconstitute  its  A’alues  relies, 
not  only  upon  education,  but  upon  laAv  and  fiat.  The  insistent  secu¬ 
larism  of  the  gOA'ernment  appeal’s  to  have  Avide  popular  support,  but 
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there  are  indications  that  the  official  attitude  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
resistance  the  central  authorities  have  encountered  in  the  strongly 
Moslem  Fouta  Djallon  and  the  animistic  communities  of  the  Forest 
Region.  Information  is  lacking  about  the  reaction  of  Guinean  Catho¬ 
lics  to  tlie  nationalization  of  private  schools  and  the  expulsion  of 
Archbishop  dc  Millevillc  and  a  number  of  other  clerics,  but  the  force¬ 
fulness  of  the  government’s  measures  suggests  tliat  it  did  not  feel  it 
could  afford  to  temporize. 

The  decrees  granting  women  legal  equality  with  men  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  child  marriage  or  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
principals  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by  women  and  young 
people,  but  they  profoundly  affect  long-established  relat  ionships  with¬ 
in  the  family  and  the  kin-structured  local  cornmunitj'.  The  shock 
is  felt  most  deeply  by  the  older  generation,  but,  in  suddenly  being 
propelled  into  new'  roles  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  elders, 
the  young  people  themselves  pay  a  penalty  of  uncertainty  and  emo¬ 
tional  conflict.  The  new  youth  also  constitute  a  potential  political 
problem.  Organized  in  the  JRFA  and  groomed  in  the  schools  as 
the  “shock  force  of  the  Revolution,”  they  tend  to  outrun  the  adult 
leadership  and  to  present  it  with  the  task  of  keeping  youthful  im¬ 
patience  from  changing  into  left-wing  opposition. 

The  signs  of  increasing  tension  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1961 
included  undocumented  but  persistent  reports  of  public  protests  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  against  food  shortages  and  high  pricas. 
At  least  one  riot  in  or  near  Labe  Avas  said  to  have  been  su])pressed 
with  blootlshed.  From  what  was  knoAvn,  these  manifestations  w'ere 
mainly  nonpolitical  expressions  of  particular  dissatisfactions — the 
reaction  of  people  who  Avere  being  asked  to  do  much  too  quickly. 
That  a  dangerous  political  potential  Avas  there,  hoAA'ever.  Avas  explicitly 
recognized  by  the  national  authorities  speaking  through  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Ayenee  Gn'mCcnnc  dc  PrcKur  at  the  end  cf  Novembei'. 

That  the  teacher.s  union,  or  more  precisely,  certain  of  its  leaders, 
should  contest  the  long  inventory  of  tJuinea's  achievements  during  its 
three  years  of  freetloni,  is  astonishing  when  the  Western  powers  them¬ 
selves  recognize  and  resi>ect  these  advances. 

Certainly  this  se<litious  movement  is  not  isolated:  it  is  a  tiling  which 
can  be  repeated  tomorrow  under  another  cover  if  our  militants  relax 
any  of  their  vigilance. 

We  have  previously  note<l  the  case  of  tho.se  unscrupulous  merchants 
AA'ho  are  incapable  of  changing  their  old  dishonest  ways  and  whose 
places  of  husiiioss  are  vcritnhle  Initcherics  of  distortions  and  false 
rumors. 

We  can  never  urge  llic  party  coniniitfccs  enough  to  seek  out  and 
isoliite  these  itersons  .  .  . 

yesterday,  religion  and  gretHl !  Today,  the  unions!  Wliat  will  it  be 
tomorrow ! 
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The  'I’hree-'Wnir  Dcvclopiiient  Plan,  Avhich  was  in  its  second  year 
in  1961,  Avas  designed  within  its  sliort  span  to  lay  the  economic  and 
social  foundations  of  (riiinea  as  a  modem  nation.  A  major  premise 
Avas  that  a  maximum  effort  could  be  sustained  and  Avould  be  justified 
by  its  reAvards.  Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  some  areas  of  industrial  infrastructure,  but  liAung  standards 
liaA^o  not  improved  an<l  in  many  areas  they  have  Avoi*sened.  President 
Tourc  faces  !  wo  dilemmas.  One  is  that  Westeni  material  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid  could  ease  and  [lerhaps  lead  to  the  permanent  .solution  of 
liis  economic  problems.  At  the  same  time,  his  ability  to  seek  or  accept 
Western  assistance  has  inevitably  been  affected  by  his  repeated  de¬ 
nunciations  of  Western  ‘hieocoloiiialism.”  The  other  dilemma  is  that, 
Avhilc  signs  of  popular  restiveness  call  for  relaxation  of  the  pressure 
on  the  people,  one  element  of  the  PDG  desires  even  stronger  measures. 

Notwithstanding  groAving  difficulties,  there  Avas  no  indication  in 
late  1961  of  a  decline  in  President  Toure’s  popularity  in  the  country 
at  large.  He  .seemed  most  vulnerable  on  his  left  flank  to  pressure 
from  some  of  his  close  ass(x;iates  and,  beloAV  them,  the  young  radicals 
of  the  mass  organizations.  Disposed  on  both  ideological  and  prac¬ 
tical  grounds  to  lean  lOAvard  the  Communist  blcK;,  these  pei*sons  are 
likely  to  assume  a  more  extreme  jwsition  under  stress  and  to  find 
closer  affinities  Avith  Peiping  than  Avith  Moscoav. 

ELECTIONS 

Little  information  is  available  about  election  laAvs  and  practices. 
The  Constitution  established  univei'sal,  direct  suffrage  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot,  and  it  provides  for  general  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  authorized  by  hiAV,  are  elections  for  village,  toAvn  and 
regional  councils. 

Pn'sident  Touie  came  to  oflice  by  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  1958  and  was  reelected  for  a  7-year  term  in  the  first  general  election 
for  the  presidency  in  .Januaiy  1961.  Elections  for  the  National 
Assembly  are  to  be  held  in  1962  uix>n  the  expiration  of  the  5-year 
terms  of  its  deputies  who  came  to  office  in  1957  Avhen  the  body  Avas 
the  Territorial  Assembly.  The  deputies  are  elected  on  a  single  na¬ 
tional  list,  a  procedui’e  aimed  at  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
A.s.sembly  on  ethnic  lines  and  Avhich  also  makes  it  simpler  for  the 
I’DG  to  select  the  candidates  it  Avanis. 

1'he  Ux;  d 

repla(!cd  the  cliiefs.  Regional  commandants  appear  to  haA'e  the 
authority  to  order  and  supervise  tlic  elections  of  ucav  councils. 

I'Im  <r.Cr>ii'UiUuu  wLiiU  pn  <  UihI  I'AIil  iiui  iuilnp<Miilj'iii-ii  wan  b«  hi 

Avith  uniAcrsal  suffrage  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  territorial 
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government  which  was  in  tlie  liantls  of  the  PDCh  Out  of  the  more 
than  1,400,000  registered  voters,  fewer  tlian  G0,000  voted  for  continued 
ties  witli  France.  Only  in  Labe  was  there  a  sizable  vote  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  French  Community  and,  according  to  President  Toui-e, 
this  was  more  by  wa}'^  of  opposition  to  the  PDG  than  in  favor  of 
F  ranee. 

With  respect  (o  the  presidency,  the  Constitution  provides  only  that, 
candidates  shall  bo  citizens  and  at  least  35  years  of  age.  President 
Toure,  the  oidy  candidate  in  Januaiy  19G1,  had  been  nominated  by 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  National  Conference  held  by  the  PDG 
the  previous  November,  In  this  election,  the  regions  were  divided 
into  electoral  districis,  each  with  a  voting  bureau  established  by 
presidential  decree.  The  bureaus  counted  the  votes  and  transmitted 
the  ivsults  to  the  commandant  of  the  region  who  passed  them  on  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They  were  then  delivered  to  a  special 
counting  commission,  composed  of  the  selected  deputies  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Assembly’s  President, 
Saifoulaye  Diallo.  Of  1,58G,544  voters  registered  at  the  2,252  voting 
bureaii.s,  1,570,717  went  to  the  polls.  All  of  the  1,576,580  valid 
voles — 1G7  were  voided — were  cast  for  Sekou  Toure. 
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CHAPTER  18 


PUBLIC  ORDER  AND  SAFETY 

Public  order  and  safety,  as  of  mid-1961,  presented  no  special  dif- 
Acuities  to  tlie  law  enforcement  authorities.  The  people,  relatively 
calm  and  easygoing  on  the  whole,  were  not  given  to  premeditated 
crimes  of  violence.  Iliots  and  other  disturbances  requiring  large-scale 
police  action  were  rare  occurrences. 

Statistics  on  public  order  are  not  available,  but  it  is  the  common 
impression — substantiated,  in  part,  by  the  published  reports  of  cases 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Assizes — that  petty  thievery  and  assaults  arising 
from  quarrels  are  the  most  frequent  crimes.  Punishments  are  harsh, 
but  are  not  regarded  as  excessive  by  the  general  community.  The 
death  penalty  may  be  indicted,  in  certain  cases  publicly,  for  homicide 
in  connection  with  theft,  robbery  or  negligence  in  driving  an 
automobile. 

Since  1958  the  police  forces  have  been  in  a  process  of  organization 
and  development.  The  principal  features  of  the  colonial  internal 
security  system  have  been  retained.  Many  members  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganizations  have  served  in  various  capacities  with  French  military 
or  police  forces  stationed  in  Guinea  or  elsewhere  in  Africa  and  Avere 
transferred  in  grade  to  coinparahle  positions  in  the  Guinean  national 
police  system.  The  quality  and  eifectivuiess  of  the  system  were  ad¬ 
versely  influenced,  temporarily  at  least,  by  the  recruitment  early  in 
19G0  of  a  sizable  number  of  inexperienced  men.  But  in  the  summer 
of  19G1  it  appeared  that  morale  was  good,  prestige  high,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  relatively  free  from  corruption.  In  general  the  people 
respect  the  police — a  sentiment  apparenth'^  based  on  the  high  degi’ee 
of  likelihood  that  arrest,  conviction  and  punishment  will  folloAv  mis¬ 
doing.  The  police  do  not  have  a  reputation  for  mistreatmg  arrested 
persons. 

The  police  function,  like  all  other  governmental  activities,  fits  into 
tlio  context  of  the  political  goals  of  the  national  leadership.  The  police 
are  used,  whenever  needed,  to  stop  acts  or  agitations  that  are  thought 
to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  PDG  or  to  oppose  its  policies.  With¬ 
out  creating  a  rule  of  terror,  the  police  have,  on  occasion,  acted 
promptly  and  brusquely  against  persons  suspected  of  damaging  or 
opposing  government  programs.  8uspe<''ted  saboteurs  and  sabotage 
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targets  have  been  subjected  t-o  intense  surveillance.  Moreover,  the 
laws,  deci-ces  and  ordinances  that  police  are  called  upon  to  enforce  are, 
in  effect,  legalized  enactments  of  PDG  policies. 

A  large  miml)er  of  minor  offenses  are  still  dealt  with  by  customary 
law,  administered  by  family  or  local  councils.  No  consistent  record 
is  kept  of  these  proceedings  so  that  crime  statistics  are  incomplete. 
Outside  the  towns,  local  customs,  religious  beliefs  and  family  ties 
operate  directly  to  control  conduct.  The  customary  practices,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  complement  rather  than  conflict  with  the  police  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  regular  courts.  The  degree  of  personal  safety  and  security 
of  property  probably  compares  favorably  with  that  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  is  higher  than  in  many  other  African  countries. 

The  regular  criminal  courts,  like  the  civil  courts,  are  handicapped 
Ijy  lack  of  trained  and  experieiiced  personnel.  Procedures  are 
modeled  on  those  introduced  by  the  French,  but  they  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people  as  natural  and  fair. 

The  penal  system  operates  on  the  principle  that  prisoners  should 
be  made  to  work  in  the  proce.ss  of  rehabilitation.  Too  little  time  has 
elapsed  to  gauge  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  system,  but  it  appears  that 
little  real  attention  has  been  given  to  the  rehabilitation  aspect  of  penal 
practice.  Prisoners  work  on  construction  of  bi-idges  and  roads,  on 
agricultural  projects,  and  in  tlie  towns  on  the  cleaning  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  streets. 

BACKGROUND 

Before  independence,  maintenance  of  public  order  and  safety  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  French  Governor  of  Guinea  at  Conakry,  who 
was  directly  subordinate  to  the  Governor  General  of  French  West 
Africa  at  Dakar.  The  police  and  gendarmerie  units  consisted  mainly 
of  locally  recruited  force.s,  supervised  by  French  cadres  and  serving 
under  overall  French  command.  They  were  organized,  equipped 
and  trained  by  the  French,  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  comparable 
units  in  other  French  West  African  colonies.  Qualified  Guineans  in 
many  instances  became  noncommissioned  officers,  and,  in  exceptional 
ca.ses,  held  commissions.  Trained  in  French  methods,  many  of  them, 
by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  were  serving  with  French  police  and 
gendarmerie  units  in  the  other  territories  of  the  AOF. 

Judicial  functions,  except  those  applying  to  French  citizens,  were 
largely  decentralized  to  the  administrative  district  {cercles).  With 
little  coordination  between  districts,  there  were  wide  variations  in 
judicial  methods  and  standards.  In  one  district  a  thief  might  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  G  months’  imprisonment  for  stealing  a  bicycle;  in  another, 
the  ])eualt3'  for  the  same  offense  might  be.  G  years*  imprisonment. 

By  19.15  two  court  systems  had  been  developed:  one  administered 
French  law  and  a])plied  to  French  citizens;  the  other  administered 
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local  customary  law  uiid  aj)[)lic(l  solely  to  Guineans.  In  addition, 
under  a  disciplinary  law  known  as  the  Indigenat^  Guinean  subjects 
c^nld  be  sumniarily^  punisbed  without  trial  by  French  administrative 
ollicers.  This  law  caused  much  resentment  and  was  criticized  even  in 
the  French  colonial  Grand  Gouncil  at  Dakar.  It  eventually  applied 
only  to  12  specific  ofl'cnses,  including  manifestations  threatening 
public  peace,  harboring  a  person  wanted  by  the  police,  refusing  to 
answer  the  sununons  of  a  district  administrative  officer  and  refusing 
to  fnllill  forced  lalM)r  re(]nircni(Mits.  The  maximum  penalty  under 
this  law,  when  it  was  abolished  in  August  1!)44,  was  5  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  or  a  line  of  15  francs.  Moslem  courts  did  not  fimction  in 
Guinea  (seech.  1C,  Constitution  and  Government). 

Freiuh  law  was  administered  by  four  courts:  the  Couit  of  First 
Instance,  at  (’onakry,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  and 
minor  ci  iininal  offenses;  the  Court  of  Assizes,  also  at  ('oiiakry,  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  almost  all  tlic  criminal  cases;  the  West  African 
(k)urt  of  A]>peal,  at  Dakar,  which  heard  a{)peals  from  both  of  the 
♦•oiirts  at  (’onakry ;  and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  Paris,  to  which,  in 
exceptional  ca.ses,  final  appeals  were  made. 

Customary  or  tribal  laws  were  adininistered  by  a  system  of  five 
courts  known  as  customary  courts  ( irU’uvauj-  indigfne)^  because  their 
judgnitmts  were  based  on  loc;d  customs  instead  of  French  law.  The 
sy.stoni  Avas  comprised  of  customary  courts  of  first  and  sec<)nd  degree, 
and  customary  criminal  couids — all  of  which  sat  in  the  administrative 
districts;  a  (’olonial  Court  of  A])peal  at  (Mnakry;  and  the  Supreme 
Customary  (’ourt  of  Appeal  (Chambre  d’Anmilation)  at  Dakar. 
'I’hey  were  presided  over  by  French  officials  since  the  jiidicial  ])owers 
of  chiefs  and  other  persons  vested  with  authority  by  local  groui>s 
had  been  abolished  in  15)12.  Civil  cases  w’cre  admitted  to  these  courts 
only  after  tlie  competent  local  clfief  bad  attempted  to  conciliate  tlie 
contending  part  ies. 

'I'he  customary  courts  of  the  first  degree  Avere  composed  of  the 
distri<'t  administratiA'e  officer  and  t\Ao  Guinean  as.sessnrs  (lay  judges) 
Avho  were  familiar  with  the  customary  hiAV  under  which  a  particular 
case  was  to  be  adjudicated.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  included 
])etty  oll'en.ses  and  minor  civil  actions,  such  as  personal  dispjites  and 
marriage  or  divorce  litigation.s.  Punishments  AA’ere  imposed  in 
accordance  Avitb  customary  law,  but  in  criminal  cases  the  maximum 
])enalty  authorized  was  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  or  imprisonment  for 
10  years,  or  both. 

Custoiuary  courts  of  the  second  degree  AAere  composed  of  a  French 
official  of  the  <li.strict  and  tAvo  local  assessors.  Their  jurisdiction 
Avas  limited  to  civil  matters,  including  ai)])eals  from  the  cml  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the,  liist  degree.  At  least,  one  of  the  assessois 
had  to  conenr  in  the  judgment  renderetl. 
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The  customary  criminal  courts  were  composed  of  a  French  official 
and  four  assessoni — two  French  and  two  local.  Their  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  seriojis  criminal  acts  such  as  murder  and  kidnapping. 
Authorized  punishments  extended  to  life  imprisonment  or  death,  but 
a  death  sentence  required  approval  by  the  President  of  France.  The 
president  of  the  court  was  recpiired  to  designate  an  official  to  assist 
the  persons  accused  of  serious  crimes — a  privilege  not  otherwise 
accorded  to  defendants.  All  sentences  had  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  half  of  the  assessors. 

The  Colonial  Court  of  Appeal  was  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
French  Court  of  First  Instance,  two  senior  French  officials  and  two 
Guinean  notables.  It,  acted  on  appeals  from  judgments  of  the  custo¬ 
mary  co)irtsof  the  second  degree  in  civil  cases  and  from  judgments 
of  tlie  customary  courts  of  the  first  degree  in  criminal  cases.  It  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  customary  criminal  courts. 

d’he  Supreme  Customary  Court  of  Appeal  was  composed  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal,  two  profes- 
siomd  councilors,  two  senior  French  colonial  civil  servants  and  two 
Fren(h-s])eaking  African  assessors.  Its  deliberations  and  decisions 
were  based  solely  on  tlie  written  records  of  court  proceedings  (see  ch. 
IG,  Constitution  and  Government). 

The  postindependence  court  system  is,  in  effect,  a  continuation 
of  the  main  features  of  tl>e  Frencli  system  witli  some  modifications, 
mainly  necessitated  by  tlie  small  numl)cr  of  ])rofessionally  qualified 
])er.sonnel.  The  system  includes:  a  Superior  Court  of  Cassation 
(Tribunal  Superieur  d'‘  Cassation)  and  a  Court  of  Appeals  at  Con¬ 
akry;  two  courts  of  fii’st  instance,  one  at  Conakry  and  one  atlvankan  ; 
a  Court  of  Assizes  at  Conakry  wiiii  jurisdiction  over  all  major  crim¬ 
inal  offenses;  and  courts  of  tlie  first  and  second  degree  and  justice,  of 
the  peace  courts  in  the  administrative  regions  with  jurisdiction  over 
minor  civil  and  criminal  ofl'enses  (see  ch.  IG,  Constitution  and 
Government). 

THE  POLICE  SYSTEM 

A  presidential  decree-  of  January  28,  1960,  established  a  General 
Directorate  of  Security  Services  and  attached  it  to  the  MinistiT  of 
IiVerior  and  Security.  The  General  Director,  under  the  authority 
of  tlie  Minister,  was  cliargcd  with  the  coordination  and  control  of 
the  Security  Services,  which  included  the  Security  Police,  the  Gen¬ 
darmerie,  the  Kepublicaii  Guard  and  the  General  Inspectorate  of 
Koad  Traffic.  Moriba  ^fakassoiibii.  former  Director  of  Security 
Police,  was  appointed  General  Director  when  the  Directorate  was 
established  and  was  still  in  t  his  jio.sit  ion  iii  iiiid-lOGl. 

In  a  Cabinet  reorganization  at  the  time  of  the  currenev  reform  on 
M  arch  1,  19G0,  the  General  Directorate  of  Security  Services  was 
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traiisferml  to  tho  Ministry  of  National  Defense  which  became  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  Security  (see  fig.  16).  The  re¬ 
organized  Ministi-y  of  Interior  was  renamed  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Regional  and  Local  Adminstratioii  (Ministere  de  I’Interieur  et 
des  Collectivites  Publiques),  and  the  Minister  remained  in  charge  of 
governmental  affairs  in  each  administrative  region  (see  ch.  16,  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government) . 

Since  the  commandant  of  each  region  is  responsible  for  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  his  area,  both 
ministei’S  are  concerned  with  security  problems.  The  definition  of 
their  respective  responsibilites  is  unclear,  but  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  and  Security  appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  overall  com¬ 
mand  and  administration  of  the  security  forces  and  the  control  of 
security  matters  of  national  interest,  while  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Regional  and  local  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  security  forces  in  local  areas  and  for  their  commitment  in 
local  disturbances. 
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Atixilliary  security  group  sponsored  Ly  PDG  committees  in  most  of  the 
Administrative  Regions;  channels  of  administration  and  control  undeter¬ 
mined. 


Figure  II!.  Organizalion  of  Dcfrn.tr  niul  l^reuriti/  Forces  of  Guinea,  1961. 


Security  Police 

The  Security  Police  (Sfirete  Xationale)  comprises  the  civil  police 
forces  in  all  cities  ami  towns.  The  Directorate  of  the  Security 
I’olice  is  charged  witli  their  recruitment,  direction,  administration  and 
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training.  Tims  llip  nrlKin  police  forces  are  under  the  overall  control 
of  the  cent  ral  government,  but  they  function  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  coininanrlaut  of  the  administrative  region  to  which  they 
ai'o  assigned.  The  Director  of  the  Security  Police  in  IhGl  was  Al])ha 
Camara,  an  exjx'rienced  police  officer  v.dio  was  appointed  to  this  post 
by  a  ]>residential  decree  of  Januay  28,  1900.  In  his  last  previous 
])Osition,  he  was  insjrector  of  police  of  Conakry. 

The  Directorate  of  the  Security  Police  occupies  a  special  building 
in  Conakry,  the  same  nsed  by  the  French  for  this  fmiction.  Details 
of  the  Directoi-ale’s  orgaidzation  are  not  available.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  commandant  of  each  administrative  region  has  attached 
to  his  statf  a  chief  of  police  who  is  in  charge  of  the  regional  police 
and  their  operations.  The  number  of  police  in  a  region  depends  upon 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  urban  centers  in  the  area.  The  Police 
organization  may  be  subdivided  into  precinct  or  town  quarter  de¬ 
tachments  and  these,  in  turn,  into  police  posts,  res]mnsible  for  main¬ 
taining  local  peace  and  order.  The  total  strength  of  the  forces  of  the 
Security  Police  is  estimated  to  be  a]>proximately  1,000  men  and  officers. 
Besides  being  charged  with  protecting  the  lives,  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  jwople,  the  police  also  have  a  countersubversive  mission. 

President  Toure,  in  1959,  asserted  tliat  they  may  be  called  upon  at 
need  to  .stop  sabotage,  agitation  and  all  subversive  activtiy.  Other 
officials  have  stated  that  the  police  are  to  help  protect  the  “achieve- 
]nenls  of  the  revolution.*'  Early  in  May  1901,  when  the  government 
nationalizc<l  the  Ouinean  Electric  Power  Company  (Energie  filec- 
triqne  do  Ciuinee)  and  the  company  which  o])erates  Conakry's  water 
sniii)ly  system,  the  African  Public  Service  Company  (Compagnie 
Africaine  des  Service>^  Publiques),  the  jmlicc  were  ordered  to  keep 
under  surveillance  the  installation  sites,  the  lodgings  of  European 
enqiloyees.  water  .sources  and  other  vulnerable  ]>oints  (see  ch.  24, 
Industrial  Potential). 

A  s]>ecial  .section  of  the  Security  Police,  the  Immigration  Di¬ 
rectorate,  checks  on  the  activities  of  foreigners  in  the  coiintiy,  in¬ 
cluding  their  entry  and  depart ui*e.  Detachments  from  this  section 
arc  on  duty  in  Conakry  at  the  Port  and  at  the  International  Airport, 
and  jnesumahly  at  the  customary  border  crossing  jmints. 

Agents  from  this  section  examine  the  pass]>orts  and  other  identi- 
lication  papers  of  incoming  and  outgoing  persons  and  the  (juestion- 
naires  that,  they  are  required  to  till  out  upon  entiy  or  exit.  They 
staiii])  ])assports  and  issue  tenqiorarv  residence  visas.  S])ecial  visas 
ai'c  issued  to  missionaiies,  businessmen  and  othei’  foieigners  who 
exjie*'t  to  .stay  indefinitely  in  the  counti  v. 

A  special  jmlice  detachment  is  assigned  to  the  Xational  Ihiilway 
Office,  and  in  July  1959  the  detachment  was  augmented  by  15  army 
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veleniUH  who  were  !iccej)te<l  in  this  service  as  auxiliary  guards.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  primary  duties  of  the  railway  police  are  to  guard  against 
theft  of  pniperty  in  transit  and  check  on  the  identity  of  passengers. 

The  strong  influence  of  the  PDG  on  the  police  was  illustrated  in 
July  19()1  at  a  meeting  of  (he  Police  Union  (Syndicat  de  la  Police)  at 
Mainou.  The  secret  ary -general  of  the  I’nion,  Poubacar  Diallo,  in 
reiiorting  on  its  activities,  i»aid  homage  to  the  National  Political 
Bureau  (Bureau  Politique  Nationale — BPN)  and  to  the  government. 
He  then  emphasized  (he  c'dncatioiial  role  (presumably  indoctrination 
in  PDG  principles)  of  the  police  in  the  llepnblic  and  stressed  that 
in  the  new  order  police  were  protectors  of  (he  people  instead  of  “op¬ 
pressors  as  under  colonial  rule." 

Police  ranks  and  grades  reseiuhle  those  of  the  military  forces,  but 
with  ditl'erent  titles.  The  police  in  the  capitals  of  administrative 
regions  and  in  other  large  towns  are  in  the  charge  of  a  police  com¬ 
missioner  {rmnimfimire  de  police).  He  is  usually  assisted  by  a  deputy 
{(ul joint  (m  (■oniioi.'isalce  de  police)  and  by  one  or  more  police  in¬ 
spectors  {in.'<pect<ni)‘  dc  police).  Lower  grades  include  senior  sergeant 
major  (Ac/V/i^/cZ/V/'-^Vi/e/),  sergeant  major  (adjudant),  sergeant  (hriga- 
dicr),  c'orporal  {(O^shtant  dc  police).,  and  private  {agent  de  police). 

Members  of  (be  Security  Police  have  been  employed  by  the  judiciary 
on  occasion  to  make  arrests  and  take  depositions  in  criminal  investi¬ 
gations.  Members  designated  for  this  task  may  be  given  the  pro¬ 
visional  title  of  judicial  police  oflicer  {offim-  dr  police  judiciaire) . 

Gendarmerie 

'Fhe  (leadarinerie,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  approximately 
1  ischarged  with  the  enforcement  of  law  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  public  safety  and  security  in  the  rural  areas  where  about  90  percent 
of  the  population  lives.  It  is  a  paramilitary  force.  Its  commander 
in  1901  was  an  army  officer.  Captain  Kekoura  Bavogui,  who  had  held 
this  position  since  April  1959.  His  previous  assignment  had  been 
that  of  commandant  of  Camp  Alpha  Yaya,  known  as  the  Aviation 
Camp,  at  Conakry. 

Tl'.e  main  force  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  organized  into  so-called 
brigades,  at  least  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  administrative 
region.  A  brigade  is  composed  of  (>  to  30  gendarmes,  depending  upon 
the  importance  of  its  re.sponsibihties.  It  is  ordinarily  commanded  by 
a  lieutenant  who  is  appointed  to  his  post  by  presidential  decree,  pre¬ 
sumably  upon  the  recoimnendation  of  the  General  Director  of  the 
General  Dii-ectorate  of  Security  Services  with  (he  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Nalional  Defense  and  Security.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  decrees  have  <lesignated  a  senior  noncommissioned  officer  for 
tins  post. 
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Besides  the  i-e"iil!ir  brigades  assigned  to  administrative  regions, 
some  additional  units — designated  as  frontier  gendarmerie  brigades — 
are  distributed  among  the  administrative  regions  on  the  country’s 
h*orders.  Tlie  primary  missions  of  tlie  frontier  brigades  presumably 
are  to  assist  customs  officers  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  smuggling  and 
illegal  border  crossing. 

Conakry  has  at  least  tliree  brigades — the  Port,  the  Airport  and  the 
City  Brigades.  A  Road  Brigade — also  based  in  Conakry — was  created 
in  1959,  jn-esiimably  to  assist  police  in  suppressing  violations  of  vehicle 
speed  and  license  laws  in  Conakry  and  in  the  nearby  coastal  areas. 
Another  type  of  gendarmerie  unit  is  the  mobile  detachment  {peleton 
mohile).  Seven  of  fhese  had  l)een  established  by  the  end  of  1959, 
two  based  in  Conakry  and  one  ('ach  in  Dalaba,  Kankan,  Kissidougou, 
Labe  and  Yonkonnkoim.  The  detachments  apparently  operate  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Gendarmerie  commander  and  as.sist  him  in 
supervising  and  coordinating  tlie  activities  of  the  various  gendarmerie 
units  throngliont  the  country.  Two  so-called  criminal  brigades  were 
also  organized,  one  for  the  Fonta  Djallon  area  and  one  for  Conakry. 
Members  of  the  criminal  brigades  make  investigations  of  important 
cases,  but  regular  gendarmerie  brigade  members  are  frerpientl}^  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Minister  of  Jnsticc  to  act  as  special  investigators  {agents 
verhallsateurs)  authorized  1o  take  depositions,  collect  fines  and  make 
special  reports  in  connection  with  specific  infractions. 

Th(>  system  of  ranks  and  grades  in  the  Gendarmerie  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  Army.  As  of  niid-1961  the  highest  rank  was  that  of 
lieutenant.  Lower  ranlcs  included  second  lieutenant  {sous-Ueu- 
/cncm/t) .  senior  sergeant  major  (ofl }u/Jant-chef) ,  f^e.Trrc.ant  major  (ad- 
j>idant)y  sergeant  {marechal  dcs  logis  chef),  corporal  {gendai'ine 
tromhne  c7cm),  private  first  class  (gendai'me  devxieme  class),  private 
igendanae) .  The  title  a.ssistant  private  {a.vxilaii'e  gendarme) ,  used 
in  the  French  colonial  service,  was  ahol  ished  in  January  1959  by  presi¬ 
dential  decree. 

Republican  Guard 

The  Ro]>nhlican  Guard  (I^a  Garde  Repnblicaine)  is  a  paramilitary 
organization  with  an  estimated  strength  of  alxmt  1,500  men.  It  re¬ 
inforces  the  Gendarmerie  in  the  administrative  regions.  In  Cona¬ 
kry,  besides  guarding  the  President’s  residence,  it  provides  the  band 
and  the  motorcycle  escort  that  are  used  in  the  official  welcoming  cere¬ 
monies  for  visiting  dignitaries. 

Little  information  is  available  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
Guard's  units  or  its  stnictnre  of  rank.  It  is  probably  organized  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Gendarmerie,  wdth  detachments  ( peleton-s) 
or  brigades  distributed  among  the  administrative  regions.  The  Guard 
Avas  commanded  in  1901  by  Captain  Mamoiidou  Keita,  an  army  officer 
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who  was  transferred  to  this  post  l)y  presidential  decree  of  August  27, 
1959.  lie  was  previously  commander  of  the  Army  company  at 
N’Zerekore. 

General  Inspectorate  of  Road  Traffic 

The  General  Inspectorate  of  Road  Traffic  w\as  established  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1950  to  check  traffic  law  violations  and  reduce  the  number  of 
serious  traffic  accidents  whicli  mounted  rapidly  after  vehicles  began 
to  be  received  through  foreign  aid.  The  Inspectorate’s  missions  are 
to  control  tratlic,  enforce  traffic  regulations  and  impose  fines  for  the 
use  of  illegal  licenses.  It  functions  on  a  nationwide  basis  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Gendarmerie,  and  it  report  edly  is  assisted  by  a  motorized 
detachment  of  about  30  women — all  graduates  of  the  Police  School 
at  Kankan. 

Frontier  Brigades 

Units  designated  as  frontier  brigades  were  formed  in  1959.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  not  available  regarding  their  composition,  equipment  and 
total  strength.  However,  ordei’S  referring  to  them  indicate  that  they 
are  organized  and  staffed  in  the  same  way  as  the  frontier  gendarmerie 
units,  but  (hat  they  function  as  part  of  the  customs  service  in  close 
cooperation  with  customs  officials.  Brigades  were  assigned  to  at  least 
14  of  the  18  adniinist  rat  ive  regions  that  border  on  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  The  brigades  ap])arently  are  charged  with  enforcing  the 
custo!ns  regulations  and  with  preventing  illegal  boixler  crossing. 

Voluntary  Police  Auxiliaries 

The  police  and  security  forces  benefit  from  a  cooperative  attitude 
on  the  ]>art  of  most  of  the  population,  ])aiticularly  from  members 
of  the  PDG  and.  its  youth  section,  the  JBDA.  The  political  leaders 
continually  urge  the  ])eople  to  be  constantly  alert  and  ready  to  ‘‘pro¬ 
tect  the  achievements  of  the  revolution.”  The  rank  and  file  are 
exhorted  to  rejwrt  or  op])()sc  any  dishonest  practices,  such  a.s  theft 
of  ])ro{)erty,  embezzlement  of  funds  or  any  other  willful  act  harmful 
to  national  economy. 

-IKDA  members  are  es])ecially  encouraged  to  report  derelictions 
to  the  local  ])arty  secretaiy  or  to  the  police.  Some  JRDA  organiza¬ 
tions  tipparently  h.ave  formed  units  which  assume  limited  police 
functions,  such  a.s  detecting  law  violations  and  tracking  down  sus¬ 
pects.  Their  effective  efforts  in  this  field  were  indicated  in  March 
19(11,  when  (he  Minister  of  Gomnierce  ]u-aised  them  for  exposing 
thefts  from  a  (^onakry  coo])era( ive,  and  in  June  1901,  when  PDG 
leadei-s  in  conference  at  Labe  congratulated  local  JRDA  units  for 
(heir  vigilance  against  lawbreakei’s.  The  positive  action  of  the  units. 
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it  WHS  annouiK'ed,  broiif^lil  about  arrests  wliicli  clieckecl  tliievei-y  in 
tlio  ami  (see  eli.  20,  Subversive  Potentialities) . 

Ill  some  administrative  regions  so-called  popular  militia  {milice 
popiildlre)  orfranizations  have  been  formed,  presumably  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  by  local  PDG  commillees  to  assist  in  guarding  state  prop¬ 
erty.  Eaily  in  March  1001  the  chairman  of  the  PDG  committee  in 
a  (’onakry  precinct  congratulated  the  lueuibers  of  his  militia  unit  for 
their  alertness  and  loyalty.  Their  eft’oif.s,  'no  said,  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  four  thieves  engaged  in  stealing  cloth — an  act  of  “sabotage 
against  the  national  economy.” 

In  June  P!01  the  chairman  of  the  PDG  committee  in  N'Zerekore 
ascribed  the  notable  decrease  of  theft  in  the  city  to  the  efforts  of  the 
popular  militia  organization  which  was  compo.si'd  of  about  330  men. 
Each  of  the  large  towns  in  the  X'ZvU chore  adminisi raiive  region  wa.s 
said  to  have  its  own  brigade  of  popular  militia.  The  prominent  role 
envisagexl  for  the  popular  militia  organizations  is  r  ttestecl  by  their 
inclusion,  along  with  JPDA  units,  in  parades  for  visiting  BPX 
regional  ins|)ector3. 

Recruitment 


The  ranks  of  the  national  security  forces — as  organized  at  the  time 
of  indepondence — were  filled  almost  entirely  by  Guineans  who  had 
served  in  eom]>arable  French  units.  The  transfers  generally  were 
made  without  change  in  grade  and  included  transfers  from  French 
units  stationed  both  within  or  outside  Guinea.  Assignment  orders 
in  February.  March  and  June  19.50  listed  approximately  275  gen- 
danues,  of  whom  almost  half  had  been  serving  outside  Guinea, 
principally  in  Ivory  Coast,  Senegal  and  Mali. 

Recruit nient  has  been  limited  to  the  lowest  grade  in  each  serGce, 
except  for  that  of  police  inspector,  which  is  the  low’est  commissioned 
rank  in  the  Security  Poli<‘e.  Presumably  vacancies  in  the  other 
grades  are  fille<l  by  promotions  within  the  service  or  by  inteiservice 
transfei-s.  Recruitment  apparently  is  no  problem.  Applicants  are 
given  com|)etitive  examinations,  which  ai’e  held  siinultaneousl}’  on  a 
specified  date  at  Conakry,  Lalx'.  Kankan  and  Maceiita. 

To  take  the  examination,  the  applicant  must  be  a  Guinean,  an 
ex-.serv iceman,  under  35  yeai-s  of  age,  at  least  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  and 
physically  fit  as  atfe,sted  by  a  medical  certificate.  The  examination 
includes  simple  tests  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Guinea.  After  the  tests,  the  applicants  are  listed  in  order 
of  merit  as  determined  by  the  examining  board  which,  in  Conakry 
in  1961,  was  composed  of  10  school  teachere. 

Selections  for  the  vacancies  to  be  filled — usually  .about  1.50 — are 
made  from  the  applicants  at  the  top  of  the  list,  wdio  are  then  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Minister  of  Civil  Service  to  be  eligible  for  enrollment 
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in  the  Nntioinil  Scliool  for  i^ecurity  Agents  (coiiiiiionly  called  the 
Police  School )  at  Kankan.  They  must  successfully  complete  the  train¬ 
ing  course  there  before  they  are  accepted  in  the  security  services. 

Police  ins[)ectors  are  qualified  by  special  examinations  supervised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Service.  The  tests  and  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Security  Police.  The 
Police  School  graduating  class  and  policemen  with  rank  equivalent 
to  that  of  corporal  were  eligible  to  take  the  tests  held  in  November 
1960,  at  Conakry.  The  applicants  were  given  a  2-day  examination 
consisting  of  four  3-hour  tests  on  general  police  activities,  penal  law 
and  the  handling  of  criminals,  criminal  police  practices,  and  the 
political,  administrative  and  judicial  organization  of  the  government. 
Greatest  weight  was  given  to  the  knowledge  of  general  police  activi¬ 
ties  and  criminal  police  practices. 

Training 

]\[ost  of  the  olhccrs  and  noncommissioned  officers,  having  served 
with  French  military  or  security  units,  presumably  have  received  in¬ 
struction  in  French  internal  security  methods.  Kecruits  entering  the 
services  since  independence  have  been  trained  at  the  Police  School, 
established  in  1059  at  Camp  Soimdiata,  an  Army  installation  at 
Kankan.  Official  ordei's  indicate  that  recruits  entering  all  four  se- 
cuiity  services  pursue  the  same  course.  Aside  from  considerations 
of  economy,  the  concentration  of  training  in  one  school  permits  nni- 
fonnity  of  instiaiction  in  all  of  the  security  services.  Little  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  regarding  the  duration  of  the  course,  the  subjects 
given,  training  facilities  or  the  capacity  of  the  school.  About  six  or 
eight  Czechoslovakian  police  specialists  were  on  duty  at  the  school 
in  early  1960,  presumably  to  give  technical  advice  and  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  curriculum.  Modern  crime  detection  facilities  are  lack¬ 
ing;  hence  advanced  or  technical  courses  in  specialized  police  work 
would  be  impni.ctical  as  the  skills  le^arned  could  not  be  applied. 

'I'he  Gendarmerie  School  for  French  West  Africa,  at  the  time  of 
independence,  was  hnaited  near  Taibe  at  Camp  Markala.  This  was 
renamed  Camp  El-TIadj  Oiimar  on  May  1,  1959,  and  apparently  is 
no  longer  a  gendarmerie  training  center.  Indications  are  that  gen¬ 
darmerie  training  has  been  included  in  the  instruction  for  other  se¬ 
curity  forces  at  the  Police  School  at  Kankan. 

Equipment 

When  the  French  withdrew  from  the  country,  they  left  virtually  no 
equipment  for  the  .security  services.  Hence  almost  all  supplies — in¬ 
cluding  arms — have  been  acquired  since  independence.  They  include, 
however,  much  material  that  is  neither  new  nor  of  late  design.  All 
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four  services  ai-c  ])rovi(l(‘(l  \vl(li  some  jc'op  trunsport.  Of  tlic  total  of 
approximately  200,  most  have  heen  assijfiied  to  the  Gendarmerie  and 
to  Tvepnhiicaii  Guard  units,  however,  wliile  the  police  in  regional  ad¬ 
ministrative  centers  seem  to  rely  mainly  on  bicycles. 

Wrist  and  ankle  chains  and  handcuffs  are  used  when  conducting 
prisoners  to  distant  points.  Patrolmen  are  provided  with  flashlights. 
Oflice  equipment  at  a  typical  police  headquarters  includes  several 
desks,  typewriters,  steel  filing  cabinet*’,  regional  maps,  a  clothes  locker 
and  a  telephone.  Radio  communications  are  seriously  handicapped  by 
lack  of  equipment  and  trained  technicians.  For  similar  reasons,  tele¬ 
phone  coinnumications  are  limited  mainly  to  local  areas.  Telegraph 
facilities,  commonly  found  in  the,  post  oflices,  ni’e  fairly  dependahle 
and  are  generally  used  for  inoi’e  distant  communications. 

Gendarmerie  and  Republican  Guard  offices  are  commonly  located  in 
or  near  the  barracks  of  their  units — buildings  which  usually  were  once 
used  hy  comj)arahle  French  units.  Motor  fuel  and  lubricant  supplies, 
often  all  that  are  available  in  the  town,  are  stoi’ed  on  the  premises. 

COURT  OF  ASSIZES 

Persons  accused  of  serious  offenses,  which  in  the  United  States 
would  be  classified  as  felonies,  are  tried  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  (Cour 
d’Assises)  in  Conakry.  The  Court  is  composed  of  a  president  (who 
in  most  instances  is  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  who  may 
be  a  magistrate  from  a  Court  of  the  First  Instance  designated  hy  the 
president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal),  two  judges  and  four  assessors, 
whose  functions  resemble  those  of  an  Amei’ican  jury.  The  assessors 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  selects  them  from  an 
annually  designated  panel  of  CO  reputable  citizens.  The  panel  an¬ 
nounced  in  March  lOCl  was  composed  mainly  of  secretaries  and  clerks 
and  minor  officials  in  the  various  ministries  and  the  trade  unions.  It 
also  included  the  General  Director  of  the  Directorate  of  Security 
Services  and  several  doctois  and  teacheis.  Among  its  members  were 
six  women. 

Procedure  in  Criminal  Cases 

A  person  suspected  of  committing  a  serious  crime  is  investigated 
by  the  police,  whost;  report  is  submitted  to  the  public  prosecutor  who 
records  it  and  transmits  it  to  aix  examining  judge.  lie  may  hear  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  require  further  information  from  the  police, 
order  a  new  investigation  or  dismiss  the  charge.  If  he  decides  to  hold 
the  accused  for  trial,  he  returns  the  record  to  the  public  prosecutor 
with  insti-uctions  to  prepare  a  list  of  specific  charges. 

The  case  file  and  the  charges  are  submitted  by  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor  to  the  Attorney  General  (Procureur  Generale)  in  the  Ministry 
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of  Justico.  Tlie  Atloniey  G(‘iu‘i'iil  stiiilics  the  cmsi!  iuul  (nki's  it  be¬ 
fore  !i  court  of  urmigiiitieiit  {c.hamhre  <Jp^  when  en  anriittation^  com¬ 
posed  of  Jiimself  or  one  of  his  deputies,  a  president  (who  is  a  member 
of  the  (yourt  of  Appeal),  two  counselors  and  a  secretary.  This  court 
determines  whether  to  refer  it  to  the  Court  of  Assizes  or  to  make 
other  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  accused  person  meanwliile  has  presumably  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  police,  without  benefit  of  counsel.  If  his  case  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  Court  of  Assizes,  the  Attorney  General  prepares  a  hill  of  in¬ 
dictment  {acte  iP accusation)  and  an  order  for  trial.  A  lawyer  for 
the  defense  is  designated  by  the  Court.  In  the  summer  of  19G1,  only 
two  lasvycrs  were  available  and  qualified  as  defense  attorneys. 

IVl  len  the  Court  of  Assizes  convenes  to  hear  the  case,  the  assessors 
and  judges  take  an  oath.  This  obligates  them  to  examine  carefully 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them  during  the  session;  hear  the  testimony 
without  prejudice  from  hatred,  malice,  fear  or  affection;  decide  the 
case  with  impartiality  according  to  the  evidence,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  the  dictates  of  their  conscience;  and  maintain  the  secrecy 
of  their  deliherations  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 

At  the  trial  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced,  retire*  into  a  waiting  room  witli  instructions  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  refrain  from  discussing  the  case  among  themselves.  In  the 
proceedings  which  follow,  the  president  questions  both  witnesses  and 
the  acciiseel.  Apparejdly  the  ))roseciitor  and  the  defense  counsel  may 
suggest  queries,  but  a  reply  is  mandatory  only  to  a  question  asked 
directly  by  tin*  president.  After  each  witness  is  heard,  he  asks  the 
defendant  if  he  has  any  questions.  As  new  elements  of  guilt  are 
introduced,  the  president  must  ask  if  there  are  any  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  favoring  the  defendant. 

After  giving  the  plaintiff,  the  prosecutor,  and  finally  the  defense 
council  an  opportunity  to  speak,  the  president  declares  the  argument 
closed.  lie  then  reviews  the  case,  indicating  the  proof  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  charges  in  the  indictment.  The  prosecutor  and  the  defense 
counsel  complete  any  statements  they  wish  to  make  pertaining  to  mat¬ 
ters  treated  in  the  review,  and  the  Court  retires  to  deliberate.  In 
the  course  of  its  deliberations,  it  may  I’ecall  witnesses  to  clarify 
testimony. 

If  the  Court  concludes  that  guilt  has  not  been  proved,  it  acquits 
the  defendant  and  releases  him.  If  it  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  it 
notifies  in  turn  the  Attorney  General,  the  defense  counsel  and  the 
defendant  and  retires  again  to  set  the  penalty,  taking  into  account  any 
extenuating  circumstances  introduced  in  the  defendant's  behalf. 
When  the  sentence  is  announciMl,  the  convicted  iierson  is  informed  that 
if  a  request  for  an  appeal  is  to  be  made,  this  must  be  done  within 
three  days. 
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THE  PENAL  SYSTEM 


State-supported  penal  institutions  include  the  central  prison  at 
Conakry  and  one  in  eacli  ndininistrative  region.  Installations  and 
facilities  are  almost  entirely  those  inherited  from  the  colonial  regime. 

From  1958  until  1900  general  supervision  of  the  prison  service  was 
a  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  which  provided  the  funds 
for  I  h<^  niaintenance  of  the  central  and  regional  prisons.  By  1961  this 
responsibility  had  been  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and 
Ilegional  and  Local  Administration. 

The  prison  service  was  extensively  reorganized  in  1959.  An  admin- 
istrative  officer  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Conakry  was  made 
chief  of  the  service,  and  about  ‘20  new  regional  prison  managers  were 
assigned.  Almost  half  of  them  had  been  police  commissioners  serving 
in  the  same  administrative  regions  in  which  their  new  posts  were 
located. 

Prison  administration  appeiirs  to  be  generally  free  from  corruption, 
although  information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  administration,  the 
treat  inent  of  prisonersor  their  living  conditions  is  lacking.  Prisoners 
wear  a  distinctive  blue  coverall  type  of  uniform.  Their  scanty  rations 
are  supplemented  by  food  funnshed  by  relatives  and  friends. 

Jails  and  Detention  Rooms 

Persons  charged  with  major  otTenses  or  detained  for  long  periods 
are  usually  kept  in  a  jail  until  their  trial  is  completed.  Most  jails 
are  in  t  he  vicinity  of  jmlice  headquarters.  Persons  who  commit  minor 
offenses  or  who  are  in  police  custody  for  only  a  short  period  are 
usually  placed  in  a  detention  room  in  police  headquarters  or  in  an 
adjacent  building.  Political  olfenders  reportedly  are  sent  to  army 
camps  for  confinement  while  awaiting  disposition  of  their  cases. 

Work  Camps 

The  widesjjread  use  of  penal  labor  and  the  hardships  endured  in 
work  camps  were  the  sources  of  biller  complaints  against  the  colonial 
adiuinisl i-al ion.  Nevertheless  the  use  of  penal  labor  appears  to  be 
continuing  into  the  postindependence  iwriod,  on  a  reduced  scale,  at 
various  ])hices  throughout  the  country.  President  Toui-e  in  1959 
stated  that  during  the  colonial  period  it  was  used  to  punish  “the 
workers  for  independence”  and  to  maintain  a  low  salary  scale  for 
Guinean  laborers,  but  he  justified  it  after  independence  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  building  bridges  and 
roads,  increasing  the  acreage  of  arable  land  and  constructing  sewer 
and  drainage  .systems.  The  criminal,  he  added,  will  be  put  to  useful 
work  while  being  given  the  punishment  he  deserves,  and  his  humilia¬ 
tion  before  society  will  cause  him  to  reform.  Instances  have  been 
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rcportod  of  prisoners  heiiif?  iiuiri'lied  in  chirms  tlirougli  popidated 
areas  on  their  wiiy  to  and  from  work  projects. 

Rehabilitation  Measures 

lieliahilitation  measures  are  lacking,  l)iit  the  need  for  them  is  rec¬ 
ognized.  President  Toure,  at  tlie  National  Conference  of  the  PDG  in 
Conakry  in  August  1901,  recalled  tliat  tlie  Three-Year  Plan  envisaged 
the  const  riKdion  of  a  penitentiary  having  facilities  for  the  re-education 
of  convicts  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  society  as  con- 
trihutors  to  the  national  production  etfort.  The  Confcience,  accord¬ 
ingly,  rcconnnended  that  high  priority  be  given  to  the  penitentiary 
project,  for  which  approximately  $100,000  had  be^n  allocated  in  1960. 
Also  recoininended  was  the  organization  of  courses  of  instinct  ion  in  all 
prisons  to  include  training  in  political,  professional,  academic,  civic 
and  moral  subjects. 

Fragmentary  information  suggests  that  the  public  attitude  towards 
the  ex-con\  ict  depends  upon  the  nature  of  his  offense.  The  convicted 
thief  generally  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  potential  thief.  The  per¬ 
petrator  of  an  as.sanlt  committed  under  extenuating  circumstances,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  sutler  little  stigma  after  his  release.  It  may  he 
noted  that  applicants  for  some  of  the  civil  service  positions  must  sub¬ 
mit  a  judiciary  report  along  with  their  birth,  medical  and  military 
service  records  to  the  examining  hoards. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS 

Treason  and  other  major  offenses  against  the  state  are  regarded  by 
the  government  as  the  most  serious  crimes.  Theft,  arson  and  embez¬ 
zlement  involving  state  propeily  or  funds  are  generally  den.lt  with 
more  severely  than  arc  the  same  offenses  against  private  property. 
Pcr.sons  charged  with  treasonable  acts  may  exi)ect  to  bo  tried  promptly 
and,  if  convicted,  to  be  put  before  a  firing  squad  as  were  those  who 
wen>,  executed  in  19()()  aftei-  being  convicted  of  plotting  against  the 
state.  The  death  sentence  also  has  been  inflicted  for  theft  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  led  the  authoi-ities  to  view  it  as  .sabotage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  (see  ch.  20,  Subversive  Potentialities) . 

Among  crimes  against  persons,  rape — particularly  of  minors — is 
regai’ded  as  especially  heinous,  and  homicide  commited  in  avenging  a 
rape  is  ])opularly  condoned.  Heavy  sentences  have  been  imposed  on 
offenders  for  making  a  false  accusation  of  crime  and  for  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  a  prisoner.  Infanticide  cases  ai’ouse  intense  public  interest, 
particularly  among  women.  Doth  cases  of  infanticide  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Assizes  in  June  196 1  stemmed  out  of  accusations  by  neighbore 
against  the  guilty  mothers. 

Theft,  rei)eatedly  cited  by  j)olit  ical  leaders  as  a  nationwide  problem, 
.seems  to  Ije  the  most  prevalent  offense.  Party  oflicials,  as  late  as  mid- 
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1961,  wore  called  upon  to  coiiliiiiie  (lie  struggle  ngainst  theft  with 
increased  vigor  and  tirmness. 

The  National  (Conference  of  (lie  PDG  at  Conakry  in  August  1961 
voted  to  accord  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  were  undergoing  punish¬ 
ment,  w’ithout  prejudice  to  their  civil  status.  Exceptions  included 
those  convicted  of  crimes  against  state  security,  murder,  poisoning, 
grand  theft,  misappropriation  of  public  funds,  forgery  or  the  ust^ 
of  forged  documents,  and  carnal  abuse  of  minors  under  13  years  of 
age.  Otfenses  other  than  those  listed  w^ere  apparently  classified  as 
less  serious. 

Types  of  Punishment 

The  most  common  jniiiishincnts  are  fines,  imprisonment  and  confine¬ 
ment  with  forced  labor.  Information  is  scanty  regarding  the  penal¬ 
ties  attaching  to  varioms  otfenses  and  the  maximum  punishments  that 
dilferent  courts  may  impose.  Judgments  in  cases  of  theft  of  funds  or 
destruction  of  properly  have  provided  for  restitution  or  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  plaintiff.  Punishment  for  some  offenses  may  include 
expulsion  from  specified  administrative  regions  for  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

Political  Offenses  and  Punishments 

After  independence,  severe  penalties  began  to  be  imposed  on  persons 
convicted  of  engaging  in  imlitical  agitation  prejudic'ial  to  national 
unity.  An  order  published  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  March  1959 
stated  that  punishments  consisting  of  imprisonment  for  from  2  to  5 
years  and  fines  varying  from  ajiproximalely  70,000  to  700,000  francs 
would  be  imposed  on  persons  guilty  of  “acts  of  racism.’'  This  offense 
was  defined  as  any  public  discussion  or  the  distribution  in  public 
places  of  any  writing  or  posters  favoring  the  jiredominance  of  one 
race  or  ethnic  group  over  others  in  the  nation.  If  the  olfense  was 
commit  ted  to  gain  a  jinhlic  posit  ion  or  to  remove  someone  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  po.st,  (he  guilty  iierson  would  be  excluded  from  the  place  where  his 
otl'eiise  was  committed  for  two  to  seven  years.  Moreover,  the  same 
penalties  would  apply  to  ])ersons  convicted  of  “regionalism,”  which 
was  defined  as  arts  coni])arable  to  those  of  racism,  hut  aimed  at 
promoting  the  sjiecial  advantage  of  one  ri'gion  or  of  a  group  within 
a  region  to  the  detriment  of  nat  ional  unity. 

Typical  Criminal  Offenses  and  Punishments 

In  the  first  months  of  indep(*ndence,  the  authorities  were  seriously 
concerned  alKuit  (he  prevalence  of  thievery  which  they  ascribed  to  atti¬ 
tudes  that  develoi)ed  during  the  colonial  jjeriod  when  theft — particu¬ 
larly  of  the  ])ro])erty  of  the  admiiiisli-ation  -was  popidarly  condoned. 
A  special  ordinance,  passed  in  Eehrnarv  pro.scrilM'd  imprison- 
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nieiit  of  from  .‘5  to  10  years  witli  forced  labor  for  persons  convicted 
of  (heft;  for  previous  odenders  tlie  inaxiinum  sentence  was  15  years. 
Armed  lioiisebreaking  at  night  or  robl>ery  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence  were  made  punishable  by  death.  It  was  also  provided  that 
a  person  who  killed  a  thief  while  protecting  his  property  would  be 
absolved  of  any  crime.  The  same  order  authorized  the  death  penalty 
for  negligent  driving  resulting  in  a  traffic  fatality.  After  the  public 
execution  of  a  thief  in  Kindia  and  another  in  Conakry  in  1959,  the 
deatli  ])enalty  apparently  was  not  again  invoked  for  theft,  but  as  of 
May  1901  the  oi'der  had  not  been  revoked. 

Despite  stringent  measures,  theft,  burglary  and  robbery  in  1961 
were  the  most  frequent  ofl'enses  on  the  docket  of  the  Court  of  Assizes. 
According  to  published  reports  of  16  cases  tried  by  this  Court  in 
June  1961,  6  were  for  theft — including  burglary  and  armed  robbery — 
and  5  were  for  sexual  ofl’enses.  ddie  other  cases  included  2  infantieides 
(by  (he  mother  in  each  instance),  a  fatal  traffic  accident,  a  forgery,  and 
the  kidnapping  and  torture  of  a  young  girl. 

The  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  items  taken  in  a  theft 
seem  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  penalty  imposed.  A  thief  who 
entered  a  bedroom  at  night  and  stole  less  than  $5  was  sentenced  to 
2  years  in  prison.  Another  thief,  who  had  served  about  15  years 
in  ])rison  for  12  previous  convictions,  was  sentenced  to  15  years  im¬ 
prisonment  for  stealing  several  sacks  of  cement.  In  another  case, 
a  homeowner  surprised  an  intruder  during  the  night  and  took  him 
to  the  police.  Although  no  theft  was  committed,  the  iiit ruder- -who 
had  a  record  of  convictions  for  theft  and  carried  pass  ki'ys  and  a 
knife — was  sentcmced  to  5  years'  imprisonment  with  forced  labor. 

I’unishnionts  for  sexual  ofl'enses  vary  widely,  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  In  one  case,  a  man  accused  of  liaving  se.xiial  relations 
with  a  14-year-old  girl  was  sentenced  to  18  months’  imprisonment. 
'I'lie  jmlge  explained  tliat  a  light  sentence  was  imposed  because  the 
mother  did  not  press  the  charges  and  the  man  promised  to  marry  the 
girl  after  his  .sentence  expired.  In  another  case,  a  girl  accused  of  theft 
was  brought  before  the  village  mayor  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
village  I’DG  committee  for  interrogation.  The  committee  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ordered  her  to  be  whipped.  She  “confessed”  and  was  placed  in 
a  detention  room  under  a  guard  who  raped  and  beat  her  repeatedly 
over  a  ])eriod  of  10  days.  Later  the  real  thief  was  arrested.  The  chief 
otrenders  against  the  girl  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
with  forced  labor:  the  plaintitT,  to  5  years  for  false  accusation,  the 
committee  vice-])r(*<id('nt,  to  5  years  for  Ids  irregular  action  in  tl'.e 
case;  (be  guard,  to  12  months  for  raping  and  beating  his  prisoner. 

In  still  anothei’  case,  the  deremlaut  was  accused  of  raping  his 
young  niece  and  of  (hieatening  her  with  death  if  she  told  her  mother. 
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The  ])arents,  after  holdiiifj;  a  family  coiineil,  (laiiiaiKled  ilie  defendant 
to  turn  over  to  tliein  a  quantity  of  ])ahii  oil  and  rice  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $100.  When  the  accused  failed  to  comi)ly  with  the  demand, 
he  was  i-e|)()rt,ed  to  the  ])olice.  The  jud<re  reprimanded  the  parents  for 
attenipfin"  to  settle  the  inntter  without  recourse  to  law  and  sentejiced 
the  defendant  to  5  years’  imprisonment  with  forced  labor. 

In  homicide  cases,  motive  and  extenuating^  circumstances  seem  to 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  severity  of  punishment.  A  murder 
committed  during  a  robbery  brought  a  sentence  of  20  years.  A  speed¬ 
ing  driver  who  caused  the  death  of  two  persons  and  injured  three 
others,  was  sentenced  to  a  years’  imprisonment,  fined  approximately 
$2,000,  and  require<l  to  pay  $100  for  ])roperty  damages  and  $05  for 
trallic  violations.  A  group  of  nu*n  from  the  Pita  region  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  70-ye:ir-old  man  who  had  been  molesting  their 
wive.s;  the  men  were  all  accpiitted. 

Two  cases  of  infanticide  were  tried  in  June  1901  by  the  Court  of 
Assi/.es.  In  both  cas<*s  the  husband  denied  parenthood.  In  one  in- 
.stance,  the  father,  who  was  the  hn.shand’s  nephew,  was  held  for  a 
later  ti'ial  and  the  mother  was  sentenced  to  ;»  years  in  ])rison.  In  the 
other  case,  the  father  <-oidd  not  he  determined,  and  the  mother  was 
sentenced  to  5  year’s  in  prison. 

In  the  one.  case  of  fraud,  the  defendant  had  forged  signatures  on 
sales  documents  and  on  collection  notices  for  typewriters  and  sewing 
machines  and  had  succeeded  in  swindling  buyers  out  of  approximately 
$1-19  for  each  typewriter  and  $119  for  each  sewing  machine.  He  was 
sentenced  to  19  years’  imprisonment  with  forced  labor.  A  Soviet 
technician  was  reportedly  expelled  from  the  country  in  mid-1961  for 
altering  airstrip  construction  hhiepi-ints. 

Failure  to  show  res])ect  (by  remaining  quiet)  when  the  national 
anthem  or  “To  the,  colors”  are  i)layed  in  public  places  is  an  offense 
punishable  by  tines  from  $29  to  $.59  or  by  imprisonment  for  from  15 
to  90  days.  A  more  serious  otfense  is  to  deface  or  show  disrespect 
for  the  (hiinea  or  foreign  flags  flown  by  the  government  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  Infractions  arc  ])unlshable  by  imprisonment  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1  month  or  a  maximum  of  2  years.  Several  British  merchant 
seamen  and  Puited  States  sailors  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
this  offense  early  in  19()1.  The  Americans  were  released  after  inter¬ 
cession  by’  the  United  States  Ambas.sador.  Two  of  the  British  seamen 
were  acipiilted,  and  the  jail  sentence  of  the  remaining  three  was 
reduced  from  months  to  2  months. 

InfnKdions  of  a  noncriminal  nature  often  incur  heavy  penalties. 
An  order  by  the  Minister  of  Nat  ional  Defense  and  Securitv,  i)nblished 
in  iM  ay  19{>1,  directed  the  security  forces  to  im|)onnd  for  at  least  oO 
days  all  nonregistered  motor  vehicles.  The  costs  were  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  $4  per  day,  or  $120  for  the  minumum  dO-day  period. 
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Smuggling  and  Blackmarketing 


During  the  colonial  period  snniggliiig  developed  into  a  flourishing 
ti’iule.  Controls  by  law  enforcement  agencies  were  inadequate  or 
lacking.  Some  enterpi-ises  in  Conaki'y  specialized  in  smiiggling,  mov¬ 
ing  goods  from  the  port  (hroiigh  distribution  branches  in  the  larger 
towns  to  tradesmen  who  were  fvetjiiently  Ivebanese  or  Syrians. 

After  inde])cndonce  smuggling  and  blackniarketing  continued  on  a 
large  scale,  despite  elVorts  of  the  newly  organized  customs  service, 
})olice,  gendarmerie  and  frontier  guards.  The  trade,  which  apparently 
was  both  into  and  out  of  the  country,  involved  a  wide  variety  of 
coiisunier  goods  and  food  products.  The  clandestine  shipment  of 
dianK)iids,  in  which  the  Malinke  were  especially  active,  from  the 
Forest  liegion  to  the  coast  through  Liberia  and  Sierra  Ijeone,  was 
of  greatest  concern  because  it  aifected  an  important  source  of  gov- 
ernnient  revenue.  The  situation  iuqjroved  somewhat  in  1900  after 
the  organization  of  a  regulated  diamond  market  (see  ch.  27,  Domestic 
Trade). 

In  early  190!  blackmarket  ing  and  related  activities  were  denounced 
by  the  government  as  a  serious  threat  to  its  economic  planning.  Presi¬ 
dent  Toure  reportedly  stated  in  March  1901  that  illegal  imports  and 
e,\i)orts  were  increasing,  that  blackmarketing  was  \videsi)read  and 
that  the  Guinean  franc — nominally  equal  to  the  French  franc — was 
worthonly  50  percent  of  its  normal  value. 

Also  in  March,  the  (’onrt  of  First  Instance  at  Conakrv  sentenced 
four  merchants  to  prison  terms  of  from  9  months  to  0  years  and  im- 
posed  on  them  tines  ranging  from  2  to  0  million  francs  (247  Guinean 
francs  equal  U.S.  $1)  for  illegal  transactions.  They  wei'e  charged 
with  lia\ing  abused  their  pi’ivileges  as  licensed  ineml)ers  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  cooperative  by  selling  to  unauthorized  ilealei-s  merchan¬ 
dise  bought  at  reduced  prices  through  the  State  Domestic  Trade 
Agency  (see  <'h.  27,  Domestic  Trade) . 

Memb(‘rs  of  the.  BPX,  meeting  in  July  1991,  gave  special  attention 
to  the  eU'ect iveness  of  frontier  surveillance  and  the  measures  taken 
against  violations  of  customs  laws.  The  National  Conference  of  the 
PDG  held  in  August  at  Conakry  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  all 
members  for  increased  vigilance  in  the  “struggle  against  illegal  s])ecu- 
latious,  frontier  traflic,  money  transactions  and  blackmarketing.” 
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CHAPTER  19 

FOREIGN  POLICIES 


Tlie  |)iiiiiiU‘y  aim  of  (iiiiiu'a's  ])()licy  is  to  maintain  and 

strongllien  iho  count rys  iiidopcMidcnce  and  ccononiic  viability.  A 
long-range  ])oIicy  objective  in  mid-li)Gl  was  to  bring  about  tlie  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pan-African  conmumity  in  whicli  Guinea  would  jday  a 
leading  part — an  end  for  which  the  country’s  leaders  have  indicated 
they  would  he  willing  to  relhiouish  at  least  some  elements  of  the  na¬ 
tional  soveieignty.  In  its  foreign  relations  Guinea  seeks  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  and  the  ])olitical  and  ccononiic  support  of  those  stetes 
sympathetic  to  its  immediate  and  long-range  goals. 

President  d'onie  has  deelared  that  Guinea’s  international  relations 
are  based,  not  only  on  opimsition  to  eoh)nialism  and  imperialism,  but 
also  on  '‘hold  actions  aimed  at  their  destruction  as  a  system  of  rule.” 
Any  ])osition  or  action  that  favors  the  ])reservation  of  such  regimes  in 
<  iiiinea,  in  Africa  or  in  the  world,  he  feels,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  hostility,  lie  has  also  asseifed  that  he  and  his  followers 
are  not  ('ommnnists  and  that  the  Ke])uhlic  of  Guinea  is  not  a  part  of 
any  "military  or  linancial  coalition.’'  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
his  government  is  (‘(jnally  well  disposed  to  all  ])eo])les  and  that  it  will 
not  interfere  in  the  internal  all'airs  of  others,  lie  and  other  spokes¬ 
men  identify  Guiima's  position  as  neutralist  and  assert  that  they  stand 
aloof  from  the  ('old  AVar.  'I'liey  have  not,  in  fact,  hesitated  to  de- 
noiiiK-e  many  of  the  activities  and  viewjmihts  of  both  sides  in  that 
<'onllie(.  ahtioiigh  ;lar  prt-pondei'anee  of  their  ei'itieism  in  lOfil  was 
aimed  at  the  "colonialist'’  and  •‘im])erialist”  motives  and  actions  which 
they  attributed  to  the  non-Gomnnmist  AVestern  jrowers.  A  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  mnitralist  policy  was  indicated  hy  Guinea’s  jrarticipation 
in  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  neutral  countries  held  in  September 
U)(»l  at  Pelgrade. 

The  interval  since  independence  has  been  too  brief  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  foreigi!  ])olicies  based  njxm  conqu’ehensive  evaluations 
of  all  the  factoi-s  involved.  G]i  to  mid-infil,  jmlicies  resjiecting  other 
countries  seeinecl  to  be  im])i‘ovis(‘(l  and  imjmrtantly  based  on  the 
<iuine:ui  im])ression  of  the  altitudes  of  the  leaders  of  other  countries 
towai’d  Guinea,  and  its  pan-African  aspiiaitions.  d'he  nentiadist  con¬ 
cept  ])i'ovided  a  just ilication,  should  it  be  needed,  for  the  acce])tance 
of  aid  fi'om  any  (piarter. 
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Tlio  new  state,  thrown  on  its  own  i-esouiros  and  in  need  of  extensive 
uniterial  and  technical  assistance,  lias  signed  more  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  agreements  with  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  than  with 
those  of  the  West.  Its  leaders  continue  to  asseit  emphatically,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  [)olitical  detachment  has  not  been  compromised. 
Their  neutralist  stance  appears  to  1)<>,  cahadated  to  get  maximum 
assistance  from  countries  in  both  blocs,  and  its  practical  resnlts  have 
not,  Inarn  incon-id<'rable.  J>y  mid-lOOl  Guinea  was  receiving  economic 
aid  from  both  ilie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  both 
the  Fe<leral  l{e])\iblic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Kepublic  of  Germany  (East  Germany).  It  also  maintained 
conlial  relations  with  both  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
(UAR). 

Guinean  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satellites 
wore  friendly  from  the  beginning.  The  Connnnnist-bloc  countries 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  new  Republic  and  offer  it  aid. 
Furthermore,  many  Guinean  leaders,  including  President  Tome,  were 
exposed  to  Comimmist  ideas  and  methods  in  the  French  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  tbe  yeam  l)efore  independence  and  thus  acquired  a  Mar.xist 
outlook  which  servos  as  an  ideohjgical  bridge  between  themselves  and 
the  Gomnuinist  countries. 

By  contrast,  early  relations  with  the  United  States  were  formal. 
Guinean  leaders  resented  what  they  regarded  as  undue  delay  in  diplo¬ 
matic  recognition  by  the  United  States,  and  they  were  ai)])arently 
disai)pointed  that  aid  was  not  promptly  oifered.  Pi-esident  Toure 
has  assc'rted  that  he  asked  President  Eisenhower  for  arms  to  equip 
( he  .small  Guinean  army  before  he  considered  acquiring  them  from  any 
other  country,  lie  has  said  that  he  accepted  Communist  offers  of 
wea])ons  only  after  failing  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  United  States. 

In  lIH'd  the  Guinean  oHicial  attitude  toward  tbeUnited  States  began 
to  moderate.  I’ublie  crit  icism  of  tbe  American  positions  on  the  Congo 
question  and  toward  ('uba  diminished  .somewhat  and  high-ranking 
I'nitcd  States  officials  were  coidiallv  received  in  Guinea.  The  change 
suggested  both  the  desire  for  closin'  relations  with  the  United  .States 
and  the  exjiectation  that  they  could  l)e  brought  about  on  terms  satis¬ 
factory  to  Guinea 

'fhe  develo])inent  of  jxdicy  towaid  other  African  countries  lias  been 
influenced  by  the  different  ]x)ints  of  view  held  by  each.  Several 
distinct  groupings  re])rescnting  liivergent  ])olicies  have  emerged. 

Twelve  of  the  new  states,  associated  with  the  French  Community 
and  led  by  Senegal  and  Ivory  (Aast,  have  Income  known  as  the 
Brazzaville  group  Ix'cause,  they  met  at  a  conference  in  that  city  in 
December  IDtiO,  where  they  announced  their  belief  that  a  policy  of 
maintaining  close  ties  with  Western  hhiropean  countries  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  survival.  Guinea  joined  another  group,  composed  of 
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Gliana,  Mali,  Morocco,  the  FAK  and  the  so-(;alled  Provisional 
(joverimient  of  the  Algerian  liepublic  (Gouvernement  Provisoire  de 
la  liepiihliqiie  Algerienne — GPKA),  whicli  met  at  Casablanca  in  early 
January  19(51.  This  Ca.‘fih!anca  group,  declaring  tliat  its  members 
were  determined  to  maimain  complete  independence,  rejected  the 
Western  orientation  of  the  Braz/aville  states  as  a  surrender  of  African 
sovereignty.  The  basic  diU'erencow  in  outlook  were  later  reflected  in 
the  conflicting  positions  of  the  two  groups  on  the  Algerian  and  Congo 
issues.  The  Casablanca  groiip,  in  its  resolutions  against  colonialism, 
contended  that  Franco  should  immediately  withdraw  its  military 
forces  from  Algeria  and  grant  complete  sovereignty  to  the  GPPA. 
T1  10  Brazzaville  group  favored  some  settlement  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  sides.  AVith  respect  to  the  Congo,  the  Casablanca 
group  claimed  that  the  Cnited  Nations’  leadership  was  betraying 
these  peoiile  in  their  struggle  for  independence  through  policies  which 
favored  the  peipetnation  of  colonial  rule.  The  Brazzaville  countries 
su])ported  the  United  Nations,  holding  that  it  was  the  best  organiza¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  19C)1  the  Brazzaville  group  became  part  of  a  third  combination — 
the,  Monrovia  group— composed  of  the  12  Brazzaville  states  (Came- 
roun,  the  Central  African  Kepuhlic,  Chad,  the  Congo  liepublic  [Braz¬ 
zaville],  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal, 
Upi)er  Volta  and  the  Malagasy  liepublic)  and  eight  countries  outside 
the  French  (’omnuinity  (Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone,  .Somalia,  Togo  ami  Tunisia).  In  their  firet  meeting,  held  at 
Monrovia  in  May  19G1,  the  conferees  emphasized  their  commitment  to 
cooijeration  among  the  African  states  base<l  on  “tolerr.iice,  solidarity 
and  good  neighhorlines.s.”  They  advocated  unity  of  political  action 
without  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  and  aflirmed  their  support  of  the 
United  Nations  efforts  in  the  Congo.  They  avoided  any  explicit 
question  of  Western  orientation. 

'I'he  Casablanca  countries  and  the  Brazzaville  countries  in  the 
Monrovia  group  have  all  been  active  in  international  conferences  since 
they  became  independent.  As  a  member  of  the  Casablanca  group, 
Guinea  has  been  an  articulate  advocate  of  a  neutralist  pan-Africanism 
as  against  any  form  of  partnership  with  the  former  colonial  powers. 
The  Monrovia  countries  had  not  been  moved  by  these  arguments  by 
late  10(51,  however,  and  had  failed  to  answer  an  a])peal  to  join  the 
Casablanca  grouj>'s  ])roposals  to  coordinate  the  economic,  political 
and  military  affairs  of  the  African  nations. 

Some  oO  experts  of  the  Casablanca  group's  economic  commission  met 
at  Conakry  on  July  17,  19(51.  During  the  same  week  almiit  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Monrovia  group’s  technical  «“ommittee  (only  Ethiopia  was 
not  represented)  gathered  in  Dakar.  The  two  conferences  produced 
similar  recommendations  for  economic  cooperation  within  their  re- 
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si)ective  inombprsliips— flit'  Piciit ion  of  an  African  Economic  Dcvclop- 
mcmt  Bank,  the  liariiionizntion  of  economic  policies  and  the  creation 
of  joint  organizations  for  shipping  and  telecoiiiinunications — but  dif¬ 
fered  in  general  a])proach.  The  Casablanca  countries  regarded 
political  unity  as  the  necessary  framework  for  economic  cooperation 
whereas  the  Monrovia  states  felt  that  economic  cooperation  was  a 
realizable  immediate  goal  which  hopefully  would  lead  to  political  unity 
if  not  to  integration.  However,  the  twm  groups  were  close  enough 
together  in  the  kind  of  economic  cooperation  each  plans  within  its 
own  circle  to  suggest  that  they  might  be  able  to  combine  or  coordinate 
their  efforts  at  least  in  certain  areas.  By  mid-19Gl  Guinea  had  estab¬ 
lished  diplomatic  relations  with  several  important  states  in  the 
Monrovia  group  and  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia, 
Nigeria,  Senegal  and  Togo  and  established  a  consulate  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Guinea's  leaders  evidently  fear  a  recurrence  of  the  political  and 
economic  isolation  that  followed  the  sudden  French  withdrawal  from 
the  country  after  it  had  voted  for  independence.  Apparently  recog¬ 
nizing  that  a  pan-African  state  is  not  likely  to  come  into  being  in  the 
near  future,  they  have  worked  aggressively  for  cooperative  ai  range- 
ments  with  friendly  West  African  countries.  A  Guinea-Ghana  T'nion 
was  announced  in  November  1958  as  the  nucleus  for  a  “United  States 
of  West  Africa."’  After  numerous  diplomatic  conferences,  in  which 
Mali  also  took  part,  a  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union  Pact  was  signed  in 
April  19(‘)1  by  the  presidcnls  of  these  countries.  Other  African  states 
or  federations  were  invited  to  join.  By  July  1,  1901,  representatives 
of  the  three  signatories  had  formalized  their  ]>an-African  objectives 
in  a  document  publicized  as  the  charter  of  Ihe  Union  of  African  .Slates 
(Union  desElals  Africains — UEA). 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

When  France  brought  the  area  of  present-day  Guinea  under  its 
protection  in  1881,  it  met  little  immediate  opposition  from  the  inhab¬ 
itants — most  of  whose  chiefs  had,  over  a  period  of  years,  come  increas¬ 
ingly  under  French  control.  Soon  after  the  area  was  granted  admin¬ 
istrative  autonomy  in  1890,  however,  restiveness  began  to  he  mani¬ 
fested,  particularly  among  the  people  of  th.e  Fouta  Djallon  (see  ch.  2, 
Ilistoi'ical  Setting).  Open  hostility  was  limited  mainly  to  skirmishes 
be.tween  competing  Guinean  chiefs,  harassment  of  French  administra¬ 
tive  oflicials  and  occasional  assaults  on  widely  dispersed  security 
detachments.  A  concerted  effort  to  overthrow  French  rule  by  force 
or  subversion  was  never  attempted;  confli<-ting  interests  of  the  various 
etlinic  groups,  linguistic  diversity  and  lack  of  communication  between 
relatively  isolated  regions  were  the  major  obstacles  to  common  action. 
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After  World  W:ir  Jl  prolesis  ajiiiiinst  eoloiiiiil  economic  and  social 
discriininution  bewail  to  be  lienrd  and  to  take  organized  political  foiin. 
Popular  opposition  to  Fvencu  controls  became  increasingly  national¬ 
istic  ill  cliai  acter  under  the  guidance  of  a  group  of  young  loaders  who 
had  1)0011  inlliienccd  by  European  political  thought  and  stimulated  by 
the  global  conllict  as  a  war  of  liberatiton.  There  were  similar  de¬ 
velopments  elsewhere  in  the  region.  France,  under  its  constitution  of 
194(),  granted  jiarliamentary  representation  to  its  West  African  terri¬ 
tories,  hut  this  and  other  concessions  did  not  halt  the  growth  of  an 
aiiticolonial  movement  in  which  the  new  African  deputies  played  an 
active  role.  A  Guinean  delegation  joined  those  of  the  other  French 
AVest  African  territories  at  Bamako  in  194G  in  organizing  the  African 
Democratic  Bally  (Rassemblement  Democratiqiie  Africain — KDA). 
The  BDA  platform  called  for  comnion  political  action  “for  the  full 
implementation  of  the  104()  Constitution  and,  as  a  long-term  goal, 
for  the  liberation  of  Africa  from  an  odious  tutelage-imperialism” 
(see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics).  Thereafter  the  main  force  of  the 
BDA’s  political  etl'orts  was  directed  at  ending  French  authority  in 
the  area. 

Guinean  leadei-s,  more  militant  than  most,  were  soon  aggressively 
advoent  ing  united  opposition  to  colonialism.  Those  in  other  colonies 
generally  favoied  some  sort  of  political  association  with  France  on  a 
basis  of  eipiality.  Relations  between  France  and  its  Guinean  terri¬ 
tory  rapidly  deteriorated  as  Guinean  leaders  in  RDA  and  territorial 
trade  union  conferences  not  only  attacked  French  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  domination  but  declared  that  the  French  moral,  social  and 
cultural  inthience  which  prevailed  among  the  educated  in  the  area 
must  give  way  to  spei^ifically  African  standards. 

Oppositio!!  to  French  rule  increased  in  scope  and  intensity  with 
continued  emphasis  on  grievances.  Forced  labor  on  the  roads  and 
other  public  works,  nominalh’’  abolished  in  194C,  persisted  especially 
in  remote  aieas  and  helped  sharpen  anti-French  feeling.  There  were 
also  vivid  memories  of  hard.ships  .suifered  under  the  w^artime  Vichy 
regime  when  Guineans  were  driven — reportedly  sometimes  wdth 
physical  violence — to  deliver  high  quotas  of  rubber  to  meet  the  Nazi- 
German  demand.  The  Vichy-French  officials  in  Guinea  were  re¬ 
sented  as  slave  drivers  and  despised  as  partisans  of  Nazi-inspired 
racial  discrimination  policies.  Other  complaints  centered  on  the 
Guinean  tax  burden  which  was  angrily  contrasted  with  the  special 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French.  Farmers  also  complained  of  being 
forced  to  contribute  a  stated  proportion  of  certain  crops  to  the  goveni- 
meut  at  a  fixed  price.  The  jail  sentences  and  public  ivhippings  im- 
j)o.scd  for  “contenqd  of  French  authority”  further  excited  public 
feeling. 
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The  GiTineniis  felt,  tlinl  in  eonipiinsoii  (o  most  other  French  West 
Africiui  colonies,  they  were  subjected  to  stricter  policies,  were  granted 
fewer  privileges  and  were  among  the  last  to  benefit  by  reforms.  The 
French,  despite  their  liljeral  expcnditui-es  for  port  and  railway  con- 
str»iction  and  for  the  e,stabii,shnient  of  experimental  fai-ms,  were 
charged  with  having  neglected  Guinea  with  1‘espect  to  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities.  It  was  indignantly  noted,  for  example, 
that  the  only  university  in  French  West  Africa  was  in  Gakar  in 
Senegal.  In  addition  the  Guineans  were  irked  by  the  appointment 
of  Felix  IIouphouet-Boigny  of  Ivory  Coast  and  of  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor  of  Senegal  to  the  French  Cabinet  without  compai  able  recog¬ 
nition  for  Sekou  'roui-e.  They  also  re.sented  the  restrictions  on  trade 
union  development  in  Guinea  (see  ch.  9,  Education;  ch.  13,  Labor 
Eehitions  and  Organizations). 

POLICIES  RESPECTING  OTHER  NATIONS 

TTnder  the  French  administration  Guinean  leaders  gained  little  or 
no  experience  in  foreign  affairs  and  had  few  opportunities  for  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  other  peoples  and  govermnents.  Having  elected  to 
break  away  from  France,  they  fonnd  themselves  in  urgent  need  of 
material  and  technical  assistance  and  with  little  more  than  nationalist 
and  ])an-African  ideals  and  a  profound  suspicion  of  possible  assaults 
on  their  new  sovereignt\'  to  guide  them  in  establishing  relations  with 
other  nations.  Close  diplomat  ic  ties  were  soon  established  with  those 
countides  which  were  first  to  offer  hel]) — notably  Ghana,  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  Pe(>])le*s  Re|)ublic  of  China  (Comnnini.st  China),  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  and  Yugoslavia.  Frequent 
interchanges  of  visits  with  these  countries  were  marked  by  much  press 
and  radio  ])ublicity.  The  general  policy  apparently  was  to  accept 
aid  from  any  country  offering  it — provided  that  no  com])roniising 
commitments  were  involved.  Guinean  spokesmen  were  emphatic  in 
stating  tliat  they  did  not  iiitend  that  the  country  should  gain  its  free¬ 
dom  from  F ranee  only  to  lose  it  to  another  power. 

President  Toiire,  during  this  ])eriod,  lepeatedly  stated  that  Guinea 
sought  “friendshi]),  fraternity  niul  cooperation  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields  with  all  governments  and  all  ])eoples  of  the  world.” 
This  neutralist  jmlicy,  he  inaintained,  was  the  l)est  insurance  for 
African  unity  which,  in  tuim,  was  a  requirement  for  a  common  front 
against  “imperialism  and  colonialism”  and  for  negotiating  with  other 
countries  on  e<]unl  lenns.  He  and  his  sulmrdinates  saw  ultimate 
African  unity  as  the  oidy  alternative  to  a  “Palkanized”  Africa,  the 
fragmented  parts  of  which,  they  contended,  would  be  helpless  against 
outside  powers. 
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Giiiiioan  leaders  have  often  declared  that  their  neutralist  attitude 
should  not  Ixi  inistak(ai  for  one  of  apathy  or  indifference.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  be  eoiieerned  not  to  l)e  labeled  pro-  or  anti-Eastern  or 
Western,  and  they  seek  to  avoid  the  impression  that  thei r  government 
is  subservient  to  any  foreign  power.  Their  vociferous  opposition  to 
“imperialism  and  colonialism,”  however,  has  consistently  placed  Guin¬ 
ean  spokesmen  on  the  side  of  the  Communist  countries  in  controvei’sies 
in  international  bodies. 

Issues  and  Objectives 

In  early  lOGl  the  makers  of  Guinean  foreign  policy  were  preoccu¬ 
pied  mainly  with  specilic  issues  iuNolving  the  activities  within  two 
African  states,  Algeria  and  the  Kepublic  of  Congo.  Some  of  the 
former  French  and  Eritish  colonies  and  the  North  African  states 
differed  in  their  views  of  what  their  relations  with  their  former  colo¬ 
nial  rulers  ought  to  be  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Algerian  and 
Congo  problems  should  l)e  solved.  Out  of  these  differences  came  the 
alignment  into  the  Brazzaville,  Casablanca  and  Monrovia  groups. 

The  Brazzaville  group,  which  met  for  the  first  time  late  in  1960 
under  tlie  leadei*ship  of  Felix  Iloiiphouet-Boigny,  President  of  Ivory 
(k)ast,  was  cxnnposed  of  11  former  French  colonies  (the  Central  Afri¬ 
can.  Kepnhlic,  Chad,  the  Congo  Pepuhlic  [Brazzaville],  Daliomcy, 
Gabon,  Ivoi-y  Coast,  the  Malagasy  Kepnhlic,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Sene¬ 
gal  and  U})per  Volta)  and  ('ameronn,  a  former  French-administered 
United  Nat  ions  trust  territory.  This  group,  convening  at  Brazzaville 
in  the  (’ongo  Ke[)ublic,  souglit  a  compromise  solution  of  the  Algerian 
and  Congo  problems  which  would  be  acceptable  to  French  and  other 
AVestern  European  countries.  It  also  opposed  the  introthiction  of 
Communist-bloc  intluence  into  African  affairs  through  the  acceptance 
of  economi(r  and  technical  aid  from  those  nations. 

The  Casablanca  group — Guinea,  Ghana,  Mali,  Morocco,  the  UAR 
and  GPKA — convened  early  in  January  1961.  Its  leaders  were  mili¬ 
tant  neutralists,  and  the  main  purpose  of  their  meeting  was  apparently 
to  rebut  the  moderate  policies  adx  ocated  at  Brazzax  ille.  A  statement 
of  principles — the  African  Charter  of  Casablanca — was  signed  at  the 
end  of  tliis  first  conference  and  a  policy  of  nonaligument  with  either 
the  Eastern  or  AVestern  blocs  was  proclaimed.  The  foreign  minister 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Libya  end  the  i-epresentative  of  the  GPKA  took 
part  in  tlic  discussions  hut  were  not  asked  to  sign  the  charter.  Cey¬ 
lon’s  Ambassador  to  Cairo  attended  as  an  observer. 

A  final  communique,  dealing  mainly  with  Congolese  and  Algerian 
problems,  demandexl  the  restoration  of  Patrice  Lumumba  (later 
killed)  to  the  Premiershii)  in  the  Congo,  the  reconvening  of  the  Con¬ 
golese  parliament  and  the  di.sarining  by  the  Ignited  Nations  of  Colonel 
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Joseph  Mobutu’s  forces  (wliich  the  coiiununique  called  “lawless 
bands”) .  The  signatories  further  indicated  that  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  on  these  demands  might  result  in  withdrawal  of  their 
forces  from  the  Congo,  They  also  pledged  full  support  to  the  Alge¬ 
rian  nationalists  and  vigorously  denounced  the  referendum  which 
France  planned  to  hold  in  Algeria,  France  also  was  condemned  for 
conducting  nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara, 

The  Casablanca  group  soon  met  intensified  competition  in  its  efforts 
to  unite  the  independent  African  states  around  its  policies.  This  came 
from  the  Monrovia  group  which  was,  in  effect,  an  expansion  of  the 
Brazzaville  group.  On  May  8,  19G1,  high-ranking  representatives 
from  20  African  countries  met  in  Monrovia  for  a  fonr-day  conference 
with  Liberia’s  President  William  V,  S,  Tubman  presiding  as  chairman. 
Besides  the  Brazzaville  group,  the  nations  represenced  were  Ethiopia, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Togo  and  Tunisia, 
The  conferees  passed  a  comprehensive  set  of  resolutions  and  agreed  to 
hold  their  next  conference  in  Lagos  in  Nigeria  at  an  unspecified  date. 
Meanwhile  a  technical  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  plans  for 
cooperation  in  the  cultural,  economic,  education,  scientific,  transporta- 
fion  and  communication  fields.  Like  the  Casablanca  group,  they 
resolved  (o  give  material  and  moral  aid  to  colonial  teiritories  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  but  they  differed  with  Casablanca  in 
resolvingto  support  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  in  the  Congo  and, 
instead  of  condemning  France  for  its  action  in  Algeria,  they  appealed 
to  both  France  and  the  GPBA  to  end  the  war  and  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  which  would  give  Algeria  its  inde))en(lence.  The  conferees 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  African 
states  by  peaceful  means  including,  if  necessaiy,  the  use  of  commissions 
appointed  for  that  specific  purpose. 

By  late  lOGl  neither  the  Casablanca  nor  the  Monrovia  group  had 
•developed  sulliciently  coherent  foreign  ])olicies  to  permit  much  more 
than  an  appraisal  of  the  ])osit  ions  of  their  individual  members  on  inter¬ 
national  issues.  The  Casablanca  group  lacked  homogeneity.  Its 
nienil)ership  included  one  monarchy  and  four  republics.  Three  were 
sub-Saharan  Negro  countries  and  two  were  Moslem  Arab  countries 
oriented  by  history  and  ti  aditions  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East  rather  than  to  the  south.  Two — the  UAR  and  Ghana — had  been 
within  the  British  sjffiere;  the  others  tiad  been  ruled  by  France.  Thej' 
had  in  common  their  op])osition  to  non-African  interference  in  the 
Congo,  to  the  French,  position  in  Algeria  and  to  the  Monrovia  group’s 
policy  of  seeking  a  compromise  solution  for  both  problems.  But  the 
fundamental  differences  in  basic  political  orientation  and  in  ethnic 
backgi-ound  among  the  members  of  the  group  tended  to  weaken  the 
forcesthat  dicw  its  ineml)ei'S  together. 
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Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union 


Guinea  almost  immediately  after  independence  undertook  to  estab¬ 
lish  close  ties  with  other  African  states.  It  turned,  not  to  tlie  former 
Frencli  territories  which  had  elected  to  remain  within  the  new  French 
Community,  but  to  Ghana  whicli  was  a  Britisli  colony  until  1957.  On 
November  23,  1958,  President  Toure  signed  an  agreement  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Kwame  Nkrumah  in  Accra,  forming  a  Guinea-Ghana  Union 
wliich  they  described  as  tlie  foundation  stone  for  a  “United  States  of 
West  Africa.”  The  signatories  expressed  their  intention  to  coordinate 
tlieir  foreign,  economic  and  defense  policies,  and  they  invited  other 
West  African  states  to  join  their  union.  Guinea  received  its  first 
foirign  aid  from  Ghana  (see  ch.  25,  Public  Finance;  ch.  28,  Foreign 
Economic  Relations). 

President  Nkrumah  on  May  1, 1959,  at  the  end  of  a  three-week  visit 
to  Guinea,  signed  a  joint  declaration  with  President  Toure  announcing 
agreement  on  a  proposed  “Union  of  Independent  African  States,” 
a])parently  a  modification  of  the  “United  States  of  West  Africa”  con- 
cei)t.  Each  pledged  full  support  for  the  Union  subject  to  ratification 
of  (he  schenie  by  their  national  assemblies.  Other  African  states  or 
federations,  willing  to  accept  the  ])i  inri])les  of  the  Union,  were  invited 
to  join.  Economic,  diplomatic  and  cultural  relations  were  to  be  con- 
<Uu‘ted  with  other  countries  whose  policies  were  not  prejudicial  to 
Afi  ica's  best  interest  on  the  basis  of  “equality  and  reciprocity.” 

Each  member  state  could  retain  its  identity  and  its  own  constitution. 
Each  could  determine  its  own  foreign  policy  but  might,  if  it  wished, 
be  represented  di])lomatically  in  other  countries  by  another  member. 
Nationals  of  the  member  states  were  to  have  visas  for  ti  avel  within  the 
Union.  Each  member  would  maintain  its  own  armed  forces,  but  the 
heads  of  state  would  confer  on  overall  defense  ])olicies.  Sovereignty 
co\ild  be  curtailed  or  totally  surrendered  in  the  interests  of  the  Union 
by  agi  eement  of  the  members.  An  economic  council  consisting  of  rep- 
reseiilatives  of  the  member  states  would  be  charged  with  determining 
general  economic  policies  and  studying  economic  and  financial  prob- 
of  the  Uaiou  k)V  of  it%  A  lUiuk  -A  llw  l'ui*ou  nvuld  lio 

established  to  issue  money  and  support  the  currencies  of  the  member 
states. 

The  understandings  between  Guinea  and  Ghana  associate  two  cmin- 

nin*  r.ulinitjl  Hinl’’ice\ 

Guinea  is  moi'e  than  400  miles  from  Ghana  by  air  and  more  than  1,100 
miles  by  sea;  there  is  no  common  border  and  no  rail  or  highway 
connections.  French-speaking  President  Toure  and  English-speaking 
Pi-esidont  Nkrumah  must  converse  with  each  other  through  inter¬ 
preters,  althiough  President  Toure  has  taken  steps  which  are  designed 
to  make  Englisli,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  second  language  of  general 
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coininunicaf ion  in  Guinoii  (see  cli.  9,  Ecbication ;  cli.  Public  Jiil'or- 
niatioii  and  Propafjjandii). 

Tlie  loaders  of  both  oouiitvies  o])])ose  the  “coinpvoiuise  pvincii)les*’ 
of  the  Afonrovia  ^rouj),  share  a  belief  in  ])an-Afiicanisiu  and  a<riee 
on  the  necessity  for  united  action  in  the  service  of  that  cause.  They 
dill’er,  however,  in  their  (conception  of  the  form  which  the  projcccted 
inm-African  oi<^anization  should  take.  President  Nkruniah  appears 
to  favor  a  closely  knit  league  of  states,  modeled  after  the  UAH.  Pres¬ 
ident  Toure  seems  to  aim  at  a  loose,  fedevat  ion  groiijKMl  around  Guinea. 
Running  through  these  ditl'ereiices  are  the  jjei-sonal  motives  of  the 
two  leadens,  both  proud  and  ambitious  men.  Ontwaid  harmony  lias 
jirevailed,  hut  there  are  elements  of  discord.  Piesident  Toiiiv  was 
lu'esuinahly  disappoi'ited  when  President  Nkruinah  failed  to  give 
full  sn])])ort  to  Guinea's  ])roi)osals  in  the  Casahlaiuri  confeieiice  and 
was  |)erhaps  even  more  disturbed  when  he  refused,  after  the  P.)(>1 
conf(‘rcncc  to  follow  Guinea  in  withdrawing  its  military  contingent 
from  the  United  Natioiss  forces  in  the  Congo. 

The  constitutions  of  Guinea  and  Ghana  provide  for  the  curtailment 
or  complete  stirrender  of  sovereign!}’  within  a  ])!in-African  frame¬ 
work  under  certain  conditions.  The  flags  of  both  countries  consist 
of  the  pan-African  colors,  red,  yellow  and  green,  arranged  in  lliree 
striites  of  equal  breadth — vertical  in  the  case  of  (hiinea,  hori'/.ontal 
in  that  of  Ghana. 

Guinea's  relations  with  Alitli  are  conditioned  by  the  strong  political, 
commercial  and  ethnic  ties  that  have  existed  for  ccnttiries  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  u])])er  Niger  Valley  in  (iuinea  and  those  of  the 
middle  Niger  in  Midi.  Roth  countries  were  J^'rench  colonies  (see  ch. 
2,  Historical  Setting:  ch.  17,  Political  Dymtmics).  Refore  the  refe.- 
endum  in  lt).^s,  the  RD.V  was  the  dominant  ])olitical  ])arty  in  both 
ai'cas.  Also  active  in  both  were  the  RDA-linked  trade  union  iind 
youth  umvements — the  (ieneral  Union  of  AVorko’s  of  Rlack  Afiica 
(Union  G(‘ucrale  des  Tiitvailleurs  d'Afritpie  Noire — UGTAN)  and 
the  African  Youth  Council  (Conseil  de  la  .lennesse  d’Afrique — CJA) . 

Most  of  Mali's  political  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  referendum  on 
adherence  to  the  French  Community  are  said  to  Imve  f.iiled  to  advocate 
voting  for  independence — as  Guinea  did — only  becatise  they  were  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  strength  of  the  French  administration  and  the  opposition 
of  many  of  the  local  chiefs.  Guinean  leaders  claimed  that  Mali's 
vote  to  remain  in  the  French  Conuuunity  was  largely  responsible  for 
encouraging  Ffilix  ITouphouet-Roigny,  the  Ivory  Coast  leader,  to  give 
moral  support  to  France's  abrupt  withdrawal  from  Guinea  after  the 
referendum.  However,  the  chief  political  tigure  in  Mali,  President 
Modibo  Keita,  refused  to  support  the  Ivory  Coast's  position  and  ad¬ 
vised  tlie  other  French  colonies  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Guinea.  Mall's  leaders  were  irritated  by  the  French  reaction  to 
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(niiiioa's  tlceisloii  not  to  (Mit('r  tlio  Fionch  CoiiiiHiiiiity,  uiul  tlicy  were 
dibillusioned  by  I louplioiii*t-J5oifrny’s  fiiilure  to  fultill  liis  promise 
to  organize  the  territories  which  had  voted  to  join  the  Cominiinity 
into  a  h'edei'at  ion  of  French  West  Africa.  On  (Jiiinea’s  part,  the 
break-up  of  the  Mali  Federation  (Sene<j[al  and  Mali)  in  Auf^ust 
IhCO — within  a  year  of  its  formation-  helped  to  relieve  the  suspicion 
that  the  Federation  was  a  Fi'ench-sponsored  maneuver  to  increase 
(Ininea'.s  isolation. 

Piesident  Keita.  havin«>'  asked  the  French  (upon  Guinean  urging) 
to  l  emove  their  ti<)0|)s  and  bases  from  Mali,  met  with  the  presidents 
of  (iniiuni  and  (!hana  in  Conakry  in  December  19G0  to  discuss  union. 
The  three  leaders  reallinned  their  belief  in  pan-Africanism  and  con¬ 
demned  several  proposals  of  the  Jb'azzaville  gioup,  including  a  com- 
l)roniise  solution  of  the  Algerian  and  (’ongo  problems  and  a  proposal 
to  organize  the  African  states  into  federations  based  on  the  language 
of  their  former  colonial  rulers. 

A  committee  was  ai)pointed  io  study  methods  for  establishing  a 
Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Vnion  and  for  coordinating  the  economic,  fiscal 
and  foi'cigm  policies  of  the  three  states.  The  presidents  agreed  to 
meet  ([iiarterly  (at  .'vccra,  Bamako  and  Conakry  in  turn)  until  the 
union  was  established. 

.V  I'nion  Jhict  was  signed  on  April  20,  lOGl,  by  the  three  presidents 
meeting  in  Accra.  A  comniunifjue  announcing  the  event  stated  that 
the  three  states  would  .strive  for  “common  economic  and  monetary 
policies'*  and  arrange  for  common  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
leaders  indicated  that  the  I’nion  chai’ter  included  provisions  for  the 
admission  of  other  African  states  or  federations  into  the  Union,  and 
that  a  loo.'^e,  association  of  states  lather  than  a  federated  organization 
was  intemhal. 

.\s  a  flirt  hei-  stej)  toward  the  pan-African  goal  so  zealously  pursued 
by  (Ininea's  leaders,  representatives  of  the  Union  prepared  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  they  called  the  (’barter  of  the  Union  of  African  States 
(Union  des  Etats  Africains — ITOA).  The  charter — published  on 
.hdy  1,  l!)Gl,  and  approved  by  the  Guinean  National  Assembly  in 
a  special  session  on  August  22,  lOGl — reiterated  the  principal  features 
of  the  Gninea-Ghana-Mali  Fact.  At  once  more  comprehensive  and 
concrete  in  the  steps  envisagunl,  it  apparently  was  designed  to  have 
a  wilier  appeal  among  the  African  states. 

The  activities  of  the  projected  Union,  according  to  the  charter, 
would  be  concerned  mainly  with  coordinated  approaches  to  domestic 
pi'oblenis:  close  cooperation  in  foreign  affaii's;  a  defense  system  ]n’o- 
viding  for  the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  all  member  states  to 
combat  aggiessioii  against  any  one  state:  and  the  exploitation  of 
the,  economic  i'e.sonrces  of  each  state  for  the  best  interests  of  the  jieople 
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throujrhoiit  the,  Thii(Mi.  Tlio  charter  further  stated  that  the  chiefs- 
of  tlie  member  states  would  meet  four  times  a  year,  when  they  would 
discuss  tlio  international  situation  and  prepare  directives  for  their 
diplomatic  missions.  The  charter  also  prescribed  that  in  international 
organizations  the  delegates  of  member  states  would  consult  with  each 
other  and  take  a  common  position  on  the  issues  before  them. 

France 

Ii\  its  dcalin^^s  with  France,  independent  Guinea  has  been  formally 
polite  rather  than  friendly.  Tlie  Guinean  leaders,  in  the  course  of 
their  campaign  for  independence,  aroused  a  strong  anti-French  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  people.  This  was  reinforced  after  the  referendum 
by  a  wave  of  resentment  caused  by  the  abrupt  evacuation  of  the 
French  who  took  with  them  much  needed  material,  including  even 
telephones,  oflice  equipment  and  general  supplies.  The  French  were 
blamed  for  the  inefiiciency  of  administrative  agencies  which  attempted 
to  carry  on  with  inexperienced  supervisors  directing  untrained  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Since  inde|)endenee  Guinean  leaders  have  closely  scruti¬ 
nized  French  policies,  particularly  (hose  pertaining  to  Africa,  for 
indications  of  any  attempts  to  reestablish  colonialism  in  Guinea  or  to 
frustrate  pan-African  plans.  French  actions  or  policies  wdiich  seem 
aimed  at  ties  with  former  colonies  still  in  the  French  Community  or 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  manifestations  of  reluctance  to  almlish 
colonial  coutr<»ls — as  in  Algeria — have  been  vocifeiously  attacked  in 
Guinea.  IXuumciation  of  France,  a  popular  theme  among  all  ethnic 
elements,  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  exploited  to  promote  national  unity. 

Intense  bitterness  against  the  French  continued  to  1)e  manifested 
during  tlie  early  months  of  independence.  After  the  first  year’s 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  e.stablishing  a  new  state,  however,  anti- 
French  feeling  gradually  moderated.  Most  of  Guinea’s  leaders  were 
educated  in  French-operated  schools  in  Dakar,  Bamako  or  Conakry, 
and  the  benefits  of  French  culture  and  of  a  common  French  language 
were  generallv  recognized. 

In  1060  about  40  percent  of  the  Guinean  students  abroad  were  in 
France.  In  1061,  despite  repeated  denunciations  of  French  colonial¬ 
ism  by  Guinea’s  political  leaders,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  iiujiort  trade  and  about  45  percent  of  its  export  trade  was  with 
France — a  larger  volume  than  was  maintained  with  anv  other  nation. 
The  first  Guinean  and  French  ambassadors  were  exchanged  in  April 
1061,  and  in  .Tidy  of  the  same  year  a  cultural  accord,  signed  in 
Conakry,  provided  for  France’s  aid  in  recruiting  French  teachers  for 
Guinean  schools  (see  ch.  0,  Education;  ch.  28,  Foreign  Economic 
Kelarions). 
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West  Germany 

Guinean  relations  with  West  Gennany  are  more  cordial  thnn  those 
maintained  with  any  other  Western  European  country.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  Guinea  on  Odolxu*  tU,  IDHS,  a  few  weeks  after  independence, 
was  followed  in  January  lO.TO  by  a  visit  of  high  German  oflicials  to 
Conakry  and,  a  jiionth  later,  by  a  visit  of  Tjouis-Lunsana  Beavogui, 
then  Guinean  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Plan,  to  Bonn. 
In  November  J950  President  Tonre  stopped  in  AYest  Germany  while 
on  an  e.\t ended  tour  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Assembly,  llie  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the 
Plan,  the  Minister  of  Interior  and  Security  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  The  group  extended  its  stay  for  two  days  to  visit 
industrial  plants. 

An  agreement  signed  on  June  IS,  19G0,  provided  for  extensive 
technical  aid  grants  (see  ch.  So,  Public  Finance).  By  the  end  of 
lOOO  German  technicians  were  helping  to  construct  modernized  instal¬ 
lations  for  processing  and  refrigerating  fish;  to  improve  animal 
husbandry  and  veterinary  science;  and  to  initiate  new  public  health 
and  sanitation  practices.  The  aid  program  was  marked  by  close  and 
friendly  cooperation;  both  Guineans  receiving  training  in  Germany 
and  German  specialists  working  in  Guinea  were  well  received  by  their 
respective  hosts  (see  ch.  11,  Labor  Force;  ch.  28,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations). 

In  furtherance  of  the  economic  and  commercial  agreements  signed 
on  July  7,  1900,  a  high-ranking  Guinean  delegation  spent  10  days  in 
AYest  Germany  during  October  observing  industrial  and  commercial 
installations  and  discussing  processes  that  might  Ix'  applicable  to 
Guinea  (.see  ch.  28,  Foreign  Economic  Relations).  The  delegation, 
headed  by  N’Famara  Keita,  then  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Three-Year  Plan,  included  otiicials  of  the  Port  Administration 
and  of  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Economy.  The  group  manifested  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  operation  of  road  construction  machinery  and 
port  c(pii])ment  and  in  machines  and  methods  for  making  such  items 
as  bicycles,  nail.s,  screws  and  kitchen  utensils. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  European  Satellites 

President  Tonre  and  his  principal  associates  are  Marxist  in  outlook 
and  hold  many  of  the  organizational  coneepts  and  political  and  eco- 
nomie  premises  which  are  state  dogma  in  the  Communist  countries. 
Accordingly,  they  apj)roach  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satel¬ 
lites,  Communist  China  and  Yugoslavia,  with  a  sense  of  kinship  which 
is  lacking  in  their  associations  with  the  AYe.stern  democracies.  Up  to 
late  1901  their  relations  with  the  Communist  nations  were  all  friendly. 

These  countries  were  among  the  first  to  provide  Guinea  with  loans 
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and  aid  after  iiidojxMulciico.  A  coiiinaMTial  treaty,  signed  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  September  8,  IDtJO,  contained  a  “most  favored  nation” 
chinso  and  included  arrangements  for  Soviet  economic  and  technical 
aid  in  fnrt  herance  of  the  Three-Year  Plan.  A  loan  agreement,  signed 
on  March  I,  1900,  provided  for  large  credits  to  be  advanced,  and,  on 
Juno  8,  IDOO,  a  cultural  accord  was  signed  at  (\)naki’y'  (.see  eh.  25, 
Public  Finance;  ch.  28,  Foreign  Economic  lielations). 

Two  agreements  were  made  witli  Czechoslovakia  on  iMay  lY,  1900, 
to  facilitate  trade  between  the  two  conntvies  and  pi’ovide  technical  and 
material  assistance  to  Guinea.  Similar  aid  arrangements  were  made 
with  ]*oland,  East  Gernianv  and  Iliingavy. 

IT  igh-level  ollicial  visits  lietween  Guinea  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  European  satellite  countries  have  been  frequent.  President 
Toiire  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  December  1959  and  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1900.  The  President  of  the  Soviet  Presidium,  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  was  in  Guinea  in  February  1901  for  five  days.  Guinea’s 
^Minister  of  Health  and  I'opulation  visited  Czechoslovakia  in  April 
1901. 

President  Tonre,  in  iMav’  1901,  was  awarded  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize 
for  1900  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  as  “an  incorruptible  loyal  son  of  his 
people  who  fought  tirelessly  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
home  land.”  The  President  in  his  acceptance  speech  stressed,  per- 
haps  signihcantly,  Guinea's  independence  and  neutrality  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Democratic  Paxly  of  Guinea  (Parti  Democratique 
de  Giiiuee — PDG)  was  not  a  Communist  party.  Reportedly  Guinean 
leaders,  as  if  to  obviate  any  criticism  that  they  had  surrendered 
sovel^Mgnty  in  exchange  for  aid,  have  occasionally  critized  some  of  the 
activities  of  Soviet  and  satellite  representatives  in  Guinea.  Specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  were  language  dilHculties  with  Communist  techni¬ 
cians,  most  of  whom  simke  no  French,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
group  to  bring  its  own  servants  and  remain  aloof  from  the  local 
l)eople.  Unfavorable  comparisons  have  also  been  made  between  goods 
produced  by  the  Soviet  I’nion  and  its  satellites  and  those  made  in 
F  ranee. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  I’ecognized  Guinea  only  two  days  after  independence. 
I'lie  T’residents  of  l)oth  countries  apparently  consider  that  they  have 
mucii  in  common,  and  they  have  worked  consi.stently  to  develop  good 
relations  Ixetween  their  two  goveniments.  The  Guineans  particularly 
adiuii-o  Yugoslavia's  neutralism,  its  independent  attitude  in  relation 
to  Moscow  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  AVestern  countries  on  an  equal 
basis. 

A  Yugoslav  good-will  ini.ssion,  headed  by  the  ]n’esident  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Ollice,  visited  Guinea  in  May  1959.  The  next  year  a 


(Tuine<an  mission  under  Benguly  Camara,  then  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Soci.al  Ijegislation,  went  to  Yugoslavia.  A  commercial,  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  agreement,  signed  at  Belgrade  in  October  1960, 
provided  for  aid  to  Guinea  in  the  fields  of  industry,  mining  research 
and  city  planning.  Commercial  exchanges  valued  at  about  $4  million 
were  envisaged.  Wlien  President  Toure  visited  Yugoslavia  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1961  ho  awarded  President  Tito  the  Independence  Cross  (la 
( ’mix  de  Compagnon  de  I’Independence) .  He  was  offered  credits  to 
aid  the  Three-Year  Plan  (see  ch.  25,  Public  Finance).  Two  months 
later  President  and  Mrs.  Tito  made  a  four-day  visit  to  Guinea,  where 
the}'  opened  a  Yugoslav  exposition  sponsored  by  the  National  Export 
Society  for  Yugoslav  Products.  Their  reception  was  marked  by 
great  cordiality  in  Conakry,  Kindla,  Mamou,  Dubreka  and  the  other 
places  which  they  visited;  President  Toure  personally  escorted  them 
on  the  (nnr.  Within  a  month  a  delegation  of  Guinean  women,  headed 
b\  Mrs.  Loffo  Camara,  Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Affairs,  attended 
I  lie  Congi-ess  of  Yugoslav  Women  at  Zagreb. 

Communist  China 

Cood  relations  with  Communist  China  have  been  fostered  by  several 
important  similai  ities  in  the  situation  of  the  two  countries,  different 
as  they  are  in  other  respects.  Their  peoples,  though  culturally  differ¬ 
ent,  arc  non-white.  Their  labor  forces  are  predominantly  agricultural 
and  both  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program  of  economic  con¬ 
struction  and  ladical  social  change.  Finally,  both  are  one-party  states 
which,  in  forming  the  national  self-image,  attribute,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  their  past  ti'ibulations  and  present  dangers  to  the  actions  of  the 
West. 

Communist  China  rec^gni^'ed  the  Government  of  Guinea  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  19.58.  only  four  days  after  independence.  President  Toure 
ap]mrently  thought  Guinea  could  learn  valuable  lessons  from  the 
experience  of  Communist  China.  In  Peiping  on  September  13,  1960, 
the  leadeis  of  the  two  countries  signed  a  10-yeai’  friendship  treaty 
providing  for  economic  and  technical  cooperations.  The  Chinese 
Communists  agreed  to  provide  interest-free  long-term  credits  and  to 
send  agi-icnltnral  experts  to  Guinea  to  assist  in  improving  rice  pro¬ 
duction  (see  <h.  25,  Public  Finance;  ch.  28,  Foreign  Economic  Rela¬ 
tions).  Their  agricultural  exposition,  held  in  Conakry  early  in  1061, 
attracted  favor.able  attention.  Exhibit  items  were  sim]ile  and  suited 
to  the  needs  of  unskilled  Guinean  labor.  Moreover,  duplicates  could 
he  made  loc.ally  from  materials  at  hand. 

President  Tonre’s  human  investment  program  has  resemblances  to 
the  much  more  extensive  Chinese  Communist  use  of  volunteei-  and 
conscripted  labor  on  large-scale  national  projects  (see  ch.  11,  Labor 
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Force).  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  remain  less  familiar  to  Guin¬ 
eans  generally  than  do  Europeans.  Moreover,  the  Guineans  and 
Chinese  differ  so  much  in  temperament  and  in  attitudes  toward  work 
that  this  tends  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  and  industrious 
Chinese  specialists  in  Guinea,  Many  Guineans  have  criticized  the 
Chinese  for  being  too  zealous  in  their  attempts  to  propagate  their 
work  methods  and  doctrines.  There  was  also  some  criticism  of  the 
Chinese  for  bringing  their  own  workmen  to  set  up  the  agricultural 
exposition  rather  than  hiring  Guinean  labor. 

However,  i*elations  between  the  two  countries  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  cordial.  Guineans  seemed  pleased  that  the  Chinese  were  living 
and  working  with  villagers  even  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  Country- 
Guinea  was  visited  early  in  March  1961  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  National  Assembly.  Later  in  March  a  Chinese 
commercial  delegation  arrived. 

United  States 

Relations  with  the  United  States  after  a  cool  beginning  seemed  to 
be  improving  in  1961.  The  United  States  did  not  formally  recognize 
Guinea  until  November  2,  1958 — after  more  than  20  otlier  nations 
had  done  so — and  the  young  Guinean  Government  attributed  the 
delay  to  French  influence.  Guinea’s  leaders,  in  their  denunciations 
of  coloniali.sm,  have  frequently  criticized  the  United  States  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  policies  of  France,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain — the 
principal  colonial  powers  in  Africa. 

President  Toure’s  address  to  the  United  Nations  on  October  11, 
1960 — mainly  a  discussion  of  the  Congo  issue — was  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  colonial  powers  and  an  indictment  of  the  United 
States  for  supporting  them  and  for  its  “imperialistic”  attitude  toward 
Cuba.  After  the  speech  he  visited  Cuba  for  three  days  where  he 
signed  a  cultural  accord  with  Premier  Fidel  Castro,  and,  on  November 
20,  sent  a  special  note  to  President  Eisenhower  charging  the  United 
States  with  partisanship  in  the  Congo  dispute.  The  next  day  his 
half-brother,  Ismael  Toure,  in  a  speech  to  the  United  Nations  aimed 
another  denunciation  at  “American  imperialism.” 

President  Toure  has  nevertheless  repeatedly  said  that  ho  would 
accept  aid  from  the  United  States,  or  an}^  other  nation,  provided  no 
commitineiits  detrimental  to  his  country’s  sovereignty  were  involved 
and  the  pan-African  cause  would  be  helped.  During  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  of  19.59,  he  conferred  with  representatives 
of  the  Olin  Mathie.'^on  Chemical  Corporation  and  was  apparently 
pleased  with  the  company’s  continued  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
organizing  an  international  consortium  of  aluminum  producers  to 
iindoi-take  the  construction  of  an  aluminum  plant  adjoining  the  Fria 
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alumina  works — potentially  a  greater  source  of  income  for  Guinea 
than  all  the  Communist-bloc  aid  combined.  On  this  trip  he  also  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  on  cultural  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
another  one  on  the  acceptance  of  a  trade  mission  in  Conakry.  The 
bilateral  economic  agreement,  signed  on  September  30,  1960,  provided 
for  United  States  technical  and  economic  assistance.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  aiding  agriculture  and  small  industries  and  on  English- 
language  instruction  (see  ch.  9,  Education ;  ch.  24,  Industrial 
Potential). 

Early  in  1961  the  official  Guinean  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
seemed  to  moderate,  possibly  in  the  expectation  that  the  new  American 
administration  would  adopt  an  African  policy  to  their  liking.  Per¬ 
mission,  refused  in  December,  was  given  for  two  United  States  naval 
ships  to  visit  Conakry.  President  Toure,  in  mid-June  1961,  cordially 
received  the  chief  of  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  and  personally 
conducted  him  on  a  tour  to  Forecariah  and  other  towns  in  the  coastal 
area.  A  brief  visit  to  the  United  States  in  mid-Jime  1961  by  Alassane 
Diop,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications,  was  followed  in 
July  by  an  extended  tour  of  the  country  by  Fode  Cisse,  Minister  of 
Labor  and  Social  Legislation. 

In  public  statements  President  Toure  continued  to  insist,  however, 
that  his  own  views  had  not  changed  and  that  neutralism,  nationalism, 
and  pan-Af  ricanism  would  continue  to  characterize  his  coimtry’s  posi¬ 
tion.  He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  United  States  supported  the 
colonial  powers  in  Africa  in  contrast  to  the  Communist  countries — 
some  of  which,  he  remarked,  had  befriended  Guinea. 

Others 

Israel 

Relations  with  Israel  are  cordial,  and,  although  most  Guineans  are 
nominally  Moslem,  the  country  has  not  been  affected  by  the  hostility  to 
Israel  felt  in  the  Moslem  Arab  countries.  Most  Guineans  respect 
Israel’s  achievements  as  a  new  nation.  A  Guinean  mission  composed 
of  important  officials  from  several  ministries  made  an  extended  tour 
of  Israel  in  the  summer  of  1960.  The  alertness  and  technical  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  few  Israelis  in  Guinea  are  much  admired,  and  the 
Israeli  ambassador  in  office  in  1961  was  highly  regarded,  by  government 
leaders. 

United  Arab  Republic  (UAR) 

President  Tome  and  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  are 
both  articulate  neutralists  and  their  persoijal  relations  are  friendly. 
They  face  comparable  problems  in  their  efforts  to  transform  the 
economic  and  social  foundations  of  their  countries.  Both  talk  in 
pan-African  terms,  but  from  different  vantage  points.  Egypt  is 
Arab  and  Middle  Eastern  in  its  closest  connections.  Guinea  is  Nesrro 
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and  sub-Siihiiran.  Islam,  deeply  rooted  in  Egypt,  is  more  nominal  in 
(iuinea  where  a  pre-lslamic  native  African  tradition  lies  close  to  the 
surface  and  many  persons  are  still  animists.  President  Nasser’s  ap- 
l)arent  attempt  I  o  increase  UAR  influence  south  of  the  Sahara  through 
an  Islamic  revival  there  contrasts  with  President  Toure’s  policy  of 
minimizing  the  importance  of  religion  in  national  life. 

Such  difl'erences  condition  the  views  of  the  two  leaders  and,  ahhough 
there  have  been  no  overt  clashes  between  them,  they  have  been  in 
disagreement  on  at  least  one  foreign  policy  question — that  of  relations 
widi  Israel.  The  Casablanca  conference  in  January  19G1,  at  Pi-esident 
Nasser’s  insistence  and  reportedly  over  President  Toure’s  objectitjus, 
included  in  its  final  communique,  a  clause  branding  Israel  as  “an 
instrument  of  imperialism  and  neocolonialism,  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  also  in  Africa.”  Tlie  action  was,  in  any  event,  at  odds  with 
Guinea’s  desire  for  cordial  relations  with  Israel.  During  President 
'I’oure’s  visit  to  Egypt  a  few  months  later  he  was  eulogized  in  the 
Egyptian  press  which  did  not,  however,  mention  his  proposal  tliat  the 
UAR  join  the  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union. 

MECHANICS  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Foreign  policy,  like  the  other  important  areas  of  decision-making  on 
(he  national  level,  is  dominated  by  President  Toure  and  the  small 
group  of  men  closest  to  him  at  the  top  of  the  government  and  the 
single  political  party,  the  PDG.  The  personal  character  of  President 
'Foure  and  the  wide  latitude  of  his  authority  give  the  process  and  the 
outcome  an  air  of  improvisation.  The  constitution  delegates  to  the 
president  the  power  to  negotiate  ti-eaties.  Peace  and  trade  treaties, 
as  well  as  treaties  which  change  territorial  boundaries,  involve  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  commit  national  funds  or  modify  legislative 
acts,  can  be  ratified  only  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  I  he  National 
Assembly.  Similarly,  agreements  made  with  African  states  to  jjrovide 
for  the  “association  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  community,  and 
involving  partial  or  total  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  with  a  view  to 
achievement  of  African  unity  ’  must  also  be  ratified  by  the  National 
Assembly  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government). 

In  practice,  national  policy,  internal  and  external,  not  only  origi¬ 
nates  in  (he  PDG,  but  is  carried  out  or  modified  in  accordance  with 
directives  iasued  by  party  councils  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 
All  inqmrtaut  foreign  policy  decisions  are  initiated  by  the  party’s 
iiighe.st  executive  organ,  the  National  Political  Bureau  (Bureau  Pol¬ 
itique  Natioiiale — BPN).  The  transmission  of  policy  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  constitutes  no  problem,  since,  the  prasident  of  the  republic  is  a 
member  of  the  BPN  as  well  as  secretary  general  of  the  PDG,  and  all 
of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  are  PDG  members.  Formal 
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{'overuinent  action  on  1*JJG  decisions  accordingly  takes  on  the 
character  of  a  legalizing  formality. 

Ti-ade  union  organizations,  particiilaily  the  General  Union  of 
Workers  of  Black  Africa  (Union  Gencrale  des  Travailleurs  d’Afrique 
Xoiie — UGTAN),  are  used  by  the  government  to  build  domestic  sup- 
l)ort  for  its  foreign  policies.  The  leadership  of  TTGTAX  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  ])olitics  since  1957  when  it  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Sekou  Toure  who  was  then  also  chief  of  the  Guinea  section 
of  the  interterritoria!  RDA  which,  after  independence,  became  the 
PDG.  The  UGTAN  proved  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  mobilizing 
the  vote  favoring  national  independence  in  the  1958  referendum  (see 
ch.  18,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization;  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

.'^iiice  independence  the  National  Confederation  of  Guinean  Workers 
{Oonfcdn'ation  Nationale  des  Travailleurs  de  Guinee — CNTG)- — 
together  with  UGTAN  and  other  labor  organizations — have  been  at 
one  with  the  government  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  including 
the  Three- Year  Plan,  the  liuman  investment  program,  neutralism  and 
pail- Africanism.  The  potentialities  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
foi  eign  policy  field  were  enhanced  by  the  formation  of  the  All  African 
Trade  Union  Federation  (AATUF)  on  May  19G1,  with  lieadquarters 
in  (hisablanca.  Guinea's  delegation  to  the  founding  conference 
included  high  officials  of  UGTAN  and  CNTG  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Tfejiartment  of  African  Afl'airs  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
d'lie  Federation's  chaiter  advocated  “positive  neutralism. " 

The  government’s  policies  and  interpretations  of  developments 
abroad  are  edectively  disseminated  and  explained  to  the  people 
through  the  local  meetings  of  the  PDG  branches  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ltical  jiarty  setretaries  must  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Avhich  set 
topics  are e.xplained.  Information  and  directives  go  out  fi  om  Conakry 
Ity  radio,  telephone,  letter  and  messenger — reportedly  reaching  into 
even  the  most  remote  villages  within  48  hours.  By  this  means  the 
authorities  maintain  a  nationwide  program  of  political  orientation. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  network  was  illustrated  in  the  intensely  emo- 
tional  national  comsensiis  on  the  Congo  issue  which  was  manifested 
at  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics; 
c!i.  21 .  Public  Information  and  Propaganda) . 

MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  A  Hail’s  ranks  in  Cabinet  prestige  and 
importance  with  the  Ministries  of  Planning,  National  Education  and 
(^oimnerce.  In  the  early  days  of  independence  President  Toure,  in 
addition  to  his  other  responsibilities,  w’as  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  January  19G1  Louis-Lansana  Beavogui  (a  doctor  of  medicine  and 
a  member  of  the  BPN)  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foi’eign  Affairs. 

The  Ministry,  as  of  mid-lhGl,  consisted  of  a  secretariat,  several 
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departmental  chiefs  and  their  assistants  and  a  clerical  staff.  The 
principal  subdivisions  included :  the  general  secretariat,  the  protocx)! 
section  and  the  departments  of  press  and  documentation,  African 
affairs,  economic  affairs  and  cultural  affaii's  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution, 
and  Government). 

The  Ministry’s  first  problem  after  independence  was  to  recruit  a 
diplomatic  corps.  In  the  absence  of  persons  trained  or  experienced 
in  this  field,  the  Ministry  turned  mainly  to  labor  organizations,  the 
medical  profession  and  the  district  administrations  for  help.  A  doc¬ 
tor  of  medicine  at  Ballay  Hospital  in  Conakry  and  a  staunch  party 
man,  Seydou  Conte,  was  first  made  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
(in  September  1959)  and  later  (in  May  1961)  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATION 

The  sizable  number  of  foreign  countries  which  keep  diplomatic 
missions  in  Conakry  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  nation’s  leaders.  By 
mid-1961  Guinea  was  exchanging  ambassadors  or  other  representatives 
with  30  countries — Bulgaria,  Belgium,  Communist  China,  Congo 
(Stanleyville),  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Holland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Soviet  Union,  Switzerland,  Togo,  United  Arab  Republic,  United 
States,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition.  East  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Poland  were  represented  by  commercial  delegations  and  Cuba  by  a 
charejr,  d'affaires. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  the  third  year  of  its  independence  Guinea  belonged  to  at  least 
six  international  organizations.  Sponsored  by  Iraq  and  Japan,  it 
was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  on  December  12,  1958,  and  its 
representatives  soon  were  serving  in  three  important  special  groups 
of  the  UN :  the  Special  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Board  and  the  Commission  for  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  South  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  a  subcommission  of  the  Committee 
on  Technical  Cooperation  for  Africa.  It  also  became  a  member  of 
five  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council:  the  World  Health  Organization  CWHO),  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  (FAO),  the  World  Meteorological  Organ¬ 
ization  (WMO),  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU),  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Union  (ICU) ,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO),  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
and  tlie  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  (UNESCO). 
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CHAPTER  20 

SUBVERSIVE  POTENTIALITIES 

Subversion,  as  a  covert  effort  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
institute  a  new  political  order,  appeared  to  be  a  minor  threat  as  of 
late  in  1961.  The  government  seemed  to  be  seriously  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  with  manifestations  which  President  Toure,  in  a  speech  in  mid- 
December,  called  subversive.  Such  manifestations  came  particularly 
from  leftist  elements  in  the  teaching  corps  and  among  the  executive 
officials  of  the  National  Union  of  Guinean  Teachers  who  complained 
that  educational  reforms  imposed  unduly  heavy  workloads  without 
appropriate  wage  increases.  Some  concern  was  shown  also  with  the 
individual  behavior  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  disgruntled  per¬ 
sons  who  had  lost  the  power  and  prestige  they  formerly  held  as  agents 
of  the  colonial  regime.  But  this  group,  unorganized  and  without 
influence,  was  an  irritant  rather  than  a  threat  within  the  established 
order.  Other  groups  had  dissatisfactions  and  grievances  stemming 
from  the  impact  of  government  policies  on  tribal  or  religious  customs, 
and  a  few  held  grudges  provoked  by  governmental  economic  controls. 
These  persons,  regarding  themselves  as  victims  of  injustice,  might 
under  certain  circumstances  become  collaborators  in  a  serious  sub¬ 
versive  movement  (see  ch.  9,  Education;  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

Subversion,  as  of  mid-1961,  had  not  been  defined  by  law,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  political  hierarchy  gave  the  term  very  broad  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  had  great  influence  in  the  judicial  system  (see  ch.  16, 
Constitution  and  Government).  Any  act  deemed  to  threaten  the  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  security  of  the  state  might  be  treated  as  subversive, 
not  by  invoking  a  specific  antisubvei-sive  law,  but  by  inflicting  maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  for  the  offenses  imder  the  ordinary  criminal  code. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  only  court  concerned  with  counter¬ 
revolutionary  crimes,  appears  to  have  met  only  twice:  in  April  1960 
to  try  a  group  of  persons  accused  of  plotting  against  the  Republic; 
in  November  1961  to  try  12  executives  of  the  National  Union  of 
Guinean  Teachers  for  subversive  activities.  Details  of  these  trials 
or  of  the  composition  of  the  courts  were  not  available  at  the  end  of 
1961. 

The  security  forces  seemed  to  be  entirely  adequate  in  strength  and 
efficiency  to  meet  any  internal  emergency.  Oppressive  measures  ap- 
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pai’ently  were  not  required  to  hold  the  few  dissidents  in  check.  The 
regime  enjoyed  considerable  success  in  its  efforts  to  win  popular  con¬ 
fidence  and  support.  This  was  accomplished  mainly  by  indoctrina¬ 
tion  in  nationalistic  and  pan-African  concepts  and  by  building  up 
hopes  for  better  living  standards  based  on  the  premise  that,  inde¬ 
pendence  having  been  achieved,  the  people  were  henceforth  free  men 
woi-king  for  themselves  rather  than  for  “colonial  exploiters.” 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  newly  independent  African  states,  Guinea 
has  virtually  no  history  of  revolts  or  subversion  against  its  rulers. 
During  the  late  1800’s  and  early  1900’s,  when  the  French  were  establish- 
ing  their  rule,  they  encountered  stubborn  resistance  from  several 
chieftains,  particularly  from  Samory  Toure,  a  Malinke,  and  from 
Alfa  Yaya,  the  Foulah  chief  of  Labe.  These  resistance  leaders  are 
now  held  up  as  national  heroes  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting) .  There¬ 
after,  however,  the  relatively  small  French  security  force  was  needed 
more  to  check  dissension  among  the  various  ethnic  groups  than  to 
maintain  the  French  in  power. 

The  period  of  tension  between  ruler  and  ruled  which  occurred  after 
World  War  II  was  characterized  by  increased  pressures  from  the 
political  groups  that  sprang  up  at  that  time  and  by  a  form  of  passive 
resistance  to  colonial  rule.  Some  secret  organizations  may  have 
worked  clandestinely  to  build  up  an  anticolonial  feeling,  but  thei-e 
were  no  organized  attempts  to  overthrow  the  French  administration 
or  to  drive  it  out  hv  force  or  other  illegal  means.  Guinea  gained  its 
independence  by  a  referendum  arranged  by  the  French  who  volun¬ 
tarily,  if  reluctantly,  withdrew  their  controls. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SUBVERSION 

The  political  leaders  I'egard  l  esistance  to  governnient  ■i)olicies  as  en¬ 
tirely  without  justification.  The  Deniociatic  Pai-ty  of  Guinea  (Parti 
Democratique  de  Giiinee — PDG),  with  its  pervasive  organization, 
has  indoctrinated  the  people  to  believe  that  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  existing  order  can  come  only  from  agents  of  the  “imperialistic” 
])owers.  I'he  majority  seems  to  be  convinced  that  the  PDG  regime 
is  their  only  safeguard  against  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  Giiinea’.s 
independence  and  again  subject  the  country  to  colonial  rule. 

The  Government 

The  government  looks  upon  all  individuals  or  groups  opposing  its 
policies  as  actually  or  potentially  subversive,  and  subversion  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  crime  deserving  harsh  and  summary  punishment.  Pres¬ 
ident  Toure — in  a  speech  on  October  20,  19.a8 — said  that,  for  counter¬ 
revolutionaries,  Guinea  would  have  the  scaffold  as  France  had  the 
guillotine. 
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Soon  after  independence,  opposition  parties  Avere  absorbed  into 
the  PDG.  Convinced  of  the  supreme  importance  of  political  unity  in 
gaining  and  retaining  independence,  tlie  party  has  always  been  highly 
sensitive  to  political  opposition  and  has  operated  on  the  principle  that, 
Avherever  it  appeared,  it  should  be  met  head-on  and  thwarted  as  an 
unjustified  attack  against  the  state  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

Accordingly,  the  secretai-y  of  each  PDG  committee  in  the  villages 
and  toAvns  throughout  the  country  is  charged  with  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  the  people  in  the  area  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  preventing  the  dcA^elopment  of  situations  out  of  which  opposi¬ 
tion  to  party  policies  and  projects  might  arise.  Periodic  inspections 
are  made  by  members  of  the  National  Political  Bureau  (Bureau  Poli¬ 
tique  Nationale — BPN)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  his  efforts. 
The  party  seeks  to  aAmid  the  formation  of  social  classes  or  of  conflicts 
of  interests  betAveen  groups  and  tries  to  eliminate  any  special  loyalties 
associated  Avith  ethnic  origins,  regional  groupings  or  religious  beliefs. 
The  government,  in  implementing  these  policies,  makes  special  ap- 
]Aeals  to  the  Avorkei-s  (through  the  trade  unions),  to  the  villagers 
(through  the  rural  modernization  centers  and  cooperatives)  and  to 
young  people  (through  the  JBDA) . 

Subversive  developments  are  discouraged  in  other  ways.  Com¬ 
mandants  of  administrative  districts  and  their  subordinates  usually 
serve  in  areas  outside  their  home  districts — a  policy  Avhich  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  deal  Avith  local  people  tlu*ough  inter¬ 
preters.  The  same  princi])le  applies,  in  general,  to  the  assignment  of 
military  and  police  officials.  The  Conakry  police  rosters,  for  example, 
include  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

To  avoid  partisanship  in  local  disputes  or  identification  Avith  local 
groups,  transfers  are  frequent.  Corruption  and  other  derelictions — 
or  incompatibility  between  officials  and  local  councils  which  would 
prejudice  the  people  against  the  government — are  causes  for  the  sum¬ 
mary  relief  of  the  offending  officials  Avho  are  then  transferred  to  other 
stations  Avhere  they  are  kept  under  observation.  Many  students  are 
sent  to  secondary  schools  in  districts  away  from  their  homes  as  a 
means  of  assuring  that  they  will  actiuire  a  nationalist  rather  than  an 
ethnic  or  regional  outlook  (see  ch.  9,  Education ;  ch.  29,  The  Armed 
Forces). 

The  People 

Since  the  people  appear  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  regime 
is  their  only  bulwark  against  the  return  of  colonialism,  any  open  or 
clandestine  attempt  by  local  disgruntled  or  dissenting  elements  to 
propagate  ideas  generally  regarded  as  subversiA'e  would  quickly  be 
repoiled  to  PDG  committee  secretaries.  SubversiA'e  proposals  from 
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non-African  soiiivo.s  would  encountci’  even  j^ieater  opposition  as  alien 
interference. 

Effective  instruments  against  subversion  are  the  weekly  meetings 
called  by  local  party  committee  secretaries  in  every  village  and 
in  all  town  quarters.  The  meetings  are  attended  by  virtually  all 
able-bodied  men,  women  and  children  in  the  local  communities  (see 
ch.  5,  Social  Structure;  ch,  7,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living; 
ch.  16,  Constitution  and  Government) .  They  enable  the  government 
to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  to  know  beforehand 
whether  particular  policies  are  likely  to  receive  strong  support  or  to 
encounter  resistance  which  might  be  exploited  for  subversive  purposes. 

The  Plot  of  1960 

The  attitudes  of  the  government  and  the  people  toward  subversive 
activities  were  disclosed  in  April  1960  when  PDG  agents  reportedly 
discovered  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  regime  by  armed  force.  President 
Tourc  informed  the  public  of  the.  situation  by  announcing  that  the 
Guinean  People’s  Court — presumably  the  High  Court  of  Justice — 
had  tried  more  than  40  persons  for  treason  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution 
and  Government).  The  Court  sentenced  19  to  death  (8  in  absentia) 
and  22  to  long  prison  terms  at  hard  labor.  Six  French  nationals  were 
expelled,  and  two  fled  to  Senegal.  A  Lebanese,  who  was  said  to  be 
chief  organizer  of  the  plot,  reportedly  committed  suicide  in  prison. 
A  Moslem  wiam  of  Conakry  was  among  those  wlm  were  condemned 
to  death. 

According  to  PDG  announcements,  some  of  the  instigators  of  the 
nlof-.  were  Guinean  citizens  who  used  funds  from  foreign  sources, 
allegedly  French,  to  recruit  “unscrupulous  intellectuals,  byproducts 
of  the  old  regime.”  Some  of  the  plotters  were  said  to  possess  arms 
smuggled  in  from  Senegal  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  Along  the  borders 
with  these  countries,  security  authorities  reportedly  seized  caches  of 
weapons,  ammunition,  explosives,  radio  transmitters  and  receivers, 
funds,  subversive  pamphlets  urging  people  to  revolt  and  correspond¬ 
ence  outlining  plans  to  hire  some  5,000  saboteurs.  A  network  of  spies. 
President  Tourc  explained  to  the  National  Assembly,  had  been  set  up 
in  Conakry  and  in  some  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  PDG  reacted  vigoi-ously  and  called  on  all  its  members — from 
the  top  leaders  to  the  rank  and  fde — for  increa.sed  vigilance  to  detect 
and  root  out  all  traitors  and  “imperialist  agents.”  President  Toure 
made  special  appeals  to  various  organized  groups.  In  response  the 
CNTG,  the  women’s  sections  of  the  PDG,  the  Moslem  Cultural  Union, 
the  National  Veterans  Association  and  many  others  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  supporting  the  government’s  actions  and  demanding  the  severest 
penalties  for  (he  guilty. 
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GROUPS  POTENTIALLY  SUBVERSIVE 


Despite  efforts  to  develop  a  national  consciousness  and  to  unite  the 
people  under  the  leadership  of  one  party,  too  little  time  has  elapsed 
since  independence  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  opposition.  Indications 
are  that  certain  ethnic,  regional,  occupational  and  other  groups  hold 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  against  the  government  or  animosities 
toward  each  other  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  be 
exploited  for  subversive  purposes. 

No  groups  are  known  to  be  plotting  in  exile  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  establish  a  new  order.  The  political  leaders  show  some 
concern,  however,  about  the  possibility  that  certain  foreign  groups, 
in  collusion  with  disaffected  Guineans  (such  as  those  who  were  close 
to  tlie  former  French  administration),  might  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  regime  in  the  hope  of  regaining  some  of  the  privileges  they  once 
enjoyed. 

Some  concern  also  is  manifested  in  connection  with  the  estimated 
500  Lebanese  in  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  mostly 
storekeepers  or  traders,  have  suffered  from  the  government’s  restric¬ 
tive  economic  and  monetary  policies.  Many  Guineans  reportedly 
suspect  that  most  of  the  Lebanese,  if  approached  discreetly,  could  be 
induced  to  commit  subversive  acts — particularly  those  involving  il¬ 
legal  financial  deals. 

Ethnic 

Despite  the  outward  appearance  of  national  unity,  a  few  ethnic 
groups  include  persons  who  bear  strong  animosities  toward  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  resent  many  of  its  policies.  Particularly  disliked  are 
some  of  the  economic  practices  and  the  concentration  of  political 
leadership  in  a  single  party — the  PDG. 

Elements  in  certain  ethnic  groups  have  grievances  against  elements 
in  other  groups.  The  relatively  aggressive  Malinke,  conspicuous  in 
the  party  and  the  government,  are  favorite  targets  for  the  ill  will  of 
some  persons  in  other  groups.  Many  Foulah,  proud  of  their  ethnic 
origin  and  military  history,  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  high  Malinke 
representation  in  the  government.  Although  they  constitute  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  population,  the  Malinke,  in  Januai’y  1961,  held  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  Cabinet  posts,  whereas  the  Foulah,  comprising 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  population,  held  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  Cabinet  posts. 

President  Toure  admits  the  presence  of  malcontents  among  the 
Foulah,  but  he  insists  that  there  is  no  organized  subversive  movement 
among  them.  lie  noted  their  potential  threat  in  December  1958, 
however,  wdien  he  warned  administrative  officials  at  Labe  of  the 
“instability  of  the  Foulah”  in  the  area.  lie  ascribed  the  situation  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  local  political  leadership  rather  than  to 
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elliiiic  traits,  pointing  out  that  only  in  Labe  and  Mamou  were  dis¬ 
loyalties  apparent.  Other  predominantly  Foulah  areas,  such  as 
Mali  and  Youkounkoun,  showed  party  loyalty,  1  e  said,  by  voting 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  independence  in  the  referendum.  He 
exhorted  the  leadei’s  to  take  remedial  action  so  that  “Labe  would  no 
longer  bo  a  gangrenous  area  for  the  party.” 

In  a  radio  address  delivered  in  March  1959  President  Toure  chas¬ 
tized  officials  at  Mamou  for  inefficiency  and,  more  specifically,  for 
“letting  the  racial  myth  prevail.”  The  ranking  PDG  official  was 
denounced  because  certain  former  canton  (subdistrict)  chiefs,  who 
were  not  yet  “rehabilitated”  and  not  even  members  of  the  i)ai-ty,  were 
elected  to  responsible  posts.  President  Touie  promised  that  such 
mistakes  would  be  corrected  by  radical  measures,  including  transfers 
for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  that  racist  and  religious  conceptions 
would  be  condemned  by  the  party. 

Foulah  resentment  against  the  regime’s  policies  was  indicated  as 
late  as  Juno  1961  when  numerous  thefts  of  equipment  needed  on 
human  investment  proj(^cts — a  possible  attempt  to  sabotage  the  pro¬ 
gram — reportedly  occurred  in  the  Labe  area.  Govei’ninent  authori¬ 
ties  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  PDG  section  of  Labe  to  consider 
steps  to  l.)e  taken  to  “end  the  shameful  practice  of  thievei’y,  which  is 
harmful  to  the  goveniment’s  economic  program.”  During  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  JRDA  units  in  five  nearby  villages  were  congratulated  for 
“positive  action”  in  bringing  about  the  arrests  of  the  thieves  and  their 
accomplices. 

Intertribal  hostilities  involving  fatalities  occurred  eai-ly  in  1058  in 
(ho  Soussou  precinct  of  Conakrj'  an  the  result  of  clashes  among  Sous- 
sou,  Malinke  and  Foulah  groups.  Information  is  not  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  specific  causes  of  these  outbursts,  but  most  indications 
])oint  to  Soussou  resentment  over  rising  Malinke  political  influence  in 
(ho  government  and  the  intrusion  of  Malinke,  Foulah  and  other 
groups  into  Conakry  where  they  took  over  jobs  previously  held  by 
Soussou. 

Regional 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  Fouta  Djallon  and  of  the 
Forest  liegion  have  greater  opportunities  for  subvei-sive  action  than 
do  those  from  other  areas  because  of  their  relatively  isolated  situation 
and  the  rehuivoly  greater  autonomy  that  has  been  accorded  them  in 
managing  their  own  affairs.  Traditionallv  thev  have  been  less  ame- 
nablo  to  higher  authority  than  the  people  of  other  regions.  Their 
]irincipal  contacts  with  (he  government  under  the  French  w’ere  through 
jiolico  or  security  detachments  seeking  to  intervene  in  intergroup 
matters  or  to  enforce  regulations  which  the  inhabitants  generally 
resented  as  r.n  justifiable  impositions.  This  antagonistic  attitude 
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toward  central  govcniineut  control,  always  susceptible  to  exploitation 
for  subvei’sive  purposes,  was  encountered  by  officials  of  the  postinde- 
liendence  regime.  Aside  from  attitudinal  differences  based  on  ethnic 
origins,  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  these  areas  liamper  the 
effectl\  c  political  indoctrination  of  the  population. 

President  Toiire,  when  addressing  the  political  leaders  of  Labe  in 
the  Fouta  Djallon  late  in  1958,  acknowledged  that  the  weekly  market 
period  was  the  only  practical  occasion  foi‘  holding  group  meetings, 
since  at  other  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed  guarding  their  grazing  cattle.  In  the  Forest  Region,  people 
are  even  more  inaccessible.  Accustomed  to  managing  their  own  af- 
faii-s,  they'  are  inclined  to  resent  governmental  interference  with  their 
animist  customs. 

Party  conferences  in  lOGl  on  measures  for  improving  the  political 
leadership  in  these  areas  indicated  that  tlie  indoctrination  of  the  local 
peoples  and  their  chiefs  had  not  achieved  satisfactoiy  results  (see 
ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages;  ch.  7,  Social  Values  and  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Li\  lng). 

Former  French  Collaborators 

The  paramount  chiefs,  their  subordinates  and  the  members  of  the 
Moslem  religious  hierarchy— all  of  whom  enjoyed  special  privileges 
under  French  rule — are  usually  mentioned  by  President  Toui-e  when¬ 
ever  he  is  asked  about  possible  opposition  to  his  regime.  He  contends, 
with  apparent  justification,  that  their  influence  over  the  people  is  neg¬ 
ligible.  The  dissidents  in  this  category  do  not  constitute  a  cohesive 
group,  and  their  numbers  are  gradually  dwindling  through  natural 
attrition  and  “political  rehabilitation.”  Their  usefulness  would  be 
limited  to  such  tasks  as  individual  agents  in  a  subversive  effort  con- 
ductcul  In  some  other  group. 

Veterans  Formerly  in  French  Military  Service 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Guineans  returning  from  military  service 
with  the  French  armed  forces,  particularly  the  Foulah  of  the  Fouta 
Djallon  area,  tended  to  find  themselves  at  odds  with  the  people  in  their 
home  communities.  They  wei-e  critical  of  the  loctd  administration 
and  were  themselves  criticized  as  having  become  outsidei's  who  favored 
European  ways.  Many  of  them  used  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
their  French  military  service  to  exploit  their  compatriots. 

In  the  case  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II,  however,  this  conflict 
seems  largely  to  have  disappeared,  although  at  the  time  of  independ¬ 
ence  PDG  leaders  wei-o  apprehensive  about  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  former  military  men  might  enlist  in  the  Guinean  Army  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  insurrection  and  bringing  back  French  rule. 
Among  the  measures  taken  to  assure  the  loyalty  of  the  ex-servicemen 
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was  the  formation  early  in  February  1950  of  the  National  Veterans 
Association,  which  was  placed  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  National  Defense.  Almost  all  veterans  became  members.  Later 
in  the  year  President  Toure  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  general 
attitude  of  this  group,  although  he  directed  the  BPN  to  request  the 
people  to  “increase  their  vigilance  over  the  activities  of  the  ex-service¬ 
men  and  to  oppose  resolutely  any  threat  by  them  or  their  supporters.” 

In  the  plot  of  April  1960,  no  evidence  of  participation  by  former 
servicemen  was  reported.  In  fact  President  Toure,  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Assembly,  mentioned  the  National  Veterans  Association  as 
one  of  the  organizations  which  had  pledged  its  support  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  demanded  severe  punishment  for  the  plotters.  On  June  1, 
1961,  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Association  affirmed  its  unreserved 
support  of  the  PDG,  its  loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  the  African 
Community,  and  approved  the  government’s  position  on  the  Algerian, 
Congolese  and  Angolan  issues  (sec  ch.  29,  The  Armed  Forces). 

COMMUNIST  ACTIVITY 

The  Communist  countries,  having  no  liistory  of  colonialism  in 
Africa,  were  in  a  favorable  position  to  win  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  African  leaders,  and  they  lost  no  opportunity  to  present  them¬ 
selves  as  the  staunch  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  newly  bom 
African  states  “struggling  to  escape  the  greedy  clutches  of  capitalist 
powers.”  Events  in  Korea,  Indochina  and  Tibet  were  described  to 
the  Guineans  as  examples  of  popular  resistance  to  colonial  rule  and 
actions  in  Hungary  as  righteous  Communist  countermeasures  to 
Western  aggressions. 

The  one-party  system  in  Guinea  precludes  the  legal  formation  of  a 
Communist  party.  Moreover,  from  the  Communist  point  of  view,  a 
party'  organization  would  lack  qualified  and  dependable  local  leaders 
who  had  been  thoroughly  schooled  and  disciplined  in  Communist 
ideology'.  Many  of  the  PDG  leaders,  however  through  their  Marxist 
studies  and  their  experience  in  the  French  trade  union  movement,  are 
familiar  with  the  Communist  Party  organizational  techniques,  opera¬ 
tional  methods  and  doctrine.  Eepresentatives  from  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  find  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  the  country  and  enjoy  generally 
good  relations  with  Guinonn  officials. 

After  independence  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  of  its  European 
satellites,  as  well  as  Communist  China  and  Yugoslavia,  were  quick  to 
emphasize  to  the  Guineans  the  similarities  in  their  respective  political, 
economic  and  social  viewpoints.  Loans  and  material  and  technical 
aid  were  promptly  forthcoming;  irksome  administrative  details  were 
ignored;  commitments  which  might  be  taken  as  encroachments  on 
sovereignty  were  omitted. 
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Guinean  leaders  were  received  with  great  fanfare  in  Moscow, 
Peiping  and  the  capitals  of  other  Communist  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  especially,  manifested  great  interest  in  cultivating  the  leaders 
of  the  key  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  PDG,  particularly  the 
JKDA,  and  of  the  CNTG  and  other  groups  which  have  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  government  policy.  Guineans  were  repeatedly 
told  that  the  Communist  countries  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  in  the  fight  against  imperialism,  colonialism,  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  and  unequal  alliances;  the  Communist  system  was  lauded  as 
the  only  alternative  to  backwardness,  dependency  and  colonial 
domination. 

The  first  six  countries  to  arrange  trade  agreements  with  Guinea 
were  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany),  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  Soviet  Union,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  first  major  power  to  recognize  Guinea  as  a  sovereign 
state ;  Communist  Cliina  was  the  first  country  to  open  an  embassy  in 
Conakry;  Bulgaria  was  the  first  to  actually  send  an  ambassador. 

In  all  of  this,  the  Communist  representatives  w'ere  careful  to  avoid 
any  impression  that  they  wished  to  see  a  Communist  party  formed  in 
the  country  or  to  interfere  with  its  internal  administration  or  external 
plans  and  policies.  They  avoided  injecting  themselves  into  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January  1961  or  in  the 
formation,  in  April  1961,  of  the  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union  (see  ch. 
19,  Foreign  Policies). 

Communist  encouragement,  tutelage  and  guidance  helped  to  bring 
the  PDG’s  youth  and  women’s  auxiliary  organizations  and  the  strong 
National  Union  of  Guinean  Teachei-s  into  alignment  with  correspond¬ 
ing  international  Communist  organizations.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Communist-directed  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
(WFDY)  met  iii  Conakry  in  March  1960  and,  in  January  1961,  the 
president,  vice-president  and  deputy  secretary  general  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  visited  Guinea  to  confer  with  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Youth  and  Sports  in  the  Ministry  of  Youth,  Arts  and  Culture  and 
with  officials  in  the  JRDA.  The  JRDA  and  WFDY  representatives 
agreed  to  exchange  delegations  and  publications,  to  cooperate  on  edu¬ 
cational,  cultural  and  sports  programs,  and  to  participate  in  common 
work  and  vacation  projects  (see  ch.  21,  Public  Information  and 
Propaganda). 

Elaborate  and  widely  publicized  preparations  were  initiated  in 
April  1961  for  JRDA  representatives  to  attend  the  World  Youth 
Forum  held  in  Moscow  in  July  1961.  The  PDG  used  its  facilities  to 
popularize  the  forum  among  Guinean  youths  and  sent  the  secretary 
general  of  the  Dinguiraye  section  to  Moscow  early  in  the  year-  -pre¬ 
sumably  for  liaison  jiurposes. 
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The  Coininiinist-inspired  International  AVoineirs  Day  was  celebrated 
throughout  Guinea  on  March  7-8,  1960,  by  the  women’s  auxiliaries 
of  the  PDG  local  committees.  The  accompanying  speeches,  mainly 
political  in  nature,  were  consistent  with  Communist  policies.  A  two- 
day  holiday  was  declared  for  government  workers,  women  workers 
and  students.  A  year  later,  March  7-9,  1961,  the  celebration  was 
mai-ked  by  the  first  visit  to  Africa  of  a  delegation  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Democratic  Federation  of  Women.  The  secretary  general, 
as  head  of  the  delegation,  praised  Guinea’s  position  on  the  Congolese, 
Vietnamese,  Cuban  and  Algerian  questions.  A  delegation  from  Com¬ 
munist  China,  headed  by  the  vice-president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  at  Kissidougou.  In  April  1961  a  PDG 
women’s  auxiliary  delegation  attended  the  Yugoslav  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress  at  Zagreb,  and  in  June  1961,  PDG  women  were  represented  at 
the  conference  of  tlic  International  Democratic  Federation  of  Women 
in  East  lierlin. 

The  Third  AVorld  Congress  of  Teachers,  sponsored  by  the  World 
Federation  of  Teachei-s  Unions,  was  held  on  July  15, 1960,  in  Conakry. 
'I'll is  was  the  Federation’s  first  conference  held  outside  of  Europe — an 
indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  National  Union  of  Guin¬ 
ean  Teachers.  The  two  previous  Congresses  were  held  in  Warsaw’  in 
1957  and  in  Vienna  in  1953  (see  ch.  9,  Education). 

Continued  Communist  interest  in  Guinean  labor  organizations  was 
indicated  by  a  two-week  visit  in  1961  of  an  important  Soviet  trade 
union  delegation  headed  by  the  first  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Soviet  1'rade  Unions.  The  delegation  held  conferences  with  various 
groups  of  the  CNTG  and  made  visits  to  Kindia,  Fria,  Forecariah  and 
lies  de  Los. 

Tlie  subversive  potentialities  of  Communist  activities  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  November  1961  by  the  action  of  the  executives  of  the  teachers’ 
union,  followed  by  .students’  demonstrations  (see  ch.  17,  Political 
Dynamics) . 


EVALUATION  OF  POTENTIALITIES 

Tlie  government,  as  of  mid-19i)l,  appeared  to  be  in  firm  control  of 
the  country  and  capable  of  coping  successfully  wdth  any  subversive 
threats  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Potentially  subversive  groups  lacked 
organization  and  effective  leadership,  while  the  leadership  of  the 
government  and  the  PDG  was  dynamic,  alert  and  seemingly  adaptable 
to  changing  situations.  Moreover,  the  officials  in  the  imling  one-party 
organization  w’cre  working  zealously  to  keep  in  close  touch  w’ith  the 
villagers.  Public  confidence  was  acquired  and  maintained  by  per¬ 
suasion  rather  than  by  force.  In  addition,  corruption,  favoritism  and 
other  deficiencies — which  are  the  usual  basic  elements  in  the  develop- 
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meiit  of  subveioive  or  revolutionary  inoveineiits — v  ^re  ininimized  by 
a  comprehensive  system  of  inspections  and  control  of  local  government 
administrations  (see  cIi.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 

The  most  serious  subversive  threat,  as  of  the  end  of  19G1,  seemed 
to  come,  not  from  elements  opposed  to  the  basic  political  orientations 
of  the  government  and  f^arty,  but  I’ather  from  extremists  within  the 
party  and  also  within  such  mass  organizations  as  the  teachers  union 
and  the  youth  organization.  Such  dissidents  objected  to  President 
Toure’s  policies  as  being  too  moderate,  and  they  desired  open  align¬ 
ment  with  the  Communist  bloc,  apparently  seeking  to  drive  the  regime 
to  the  far  Ijeft.  Their  attitude,  insofar  as  it  was  expressed  in  action 
as  in  the  November  teacher-student  disorders,  ])resented  the  President 
with  a  personal  challenge.  Moreover,  the  dissent  took  on  greater 
seriousness  when  the  President  openly  charged  that  the  difficulties 
were  instigated  by  a  subvei-sive  network  reaching  out  to  Paris,  Dakar 
and  an  Eastern-bloc  embassy  in  Conakry. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  19G1  it  was  too  early  to  judge  with  certainty 
the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  the  President  and  the  moderates,  but  it 
was  obvious  that  the  strain  put  on  the  p(;f)ple  by  the  ell’ort  to  develop 
and  nationalize  the  economy,  entailing  material  shortages,  presented 
an  opportunity  to  the  cxtifunists  of  the  Left.  The  President  was 
taking  o{)en  and  vigorous  action  against  his  opponents,  for  example, 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  country  and  talking  personally  to  regional 
and  village  committees  to  learn  the  exact  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  to  set  in  motion  steps  to  cope  with  anything  which  might  be 
exploited  for  subversive  ends. 
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CHAPTER  21 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  PROPAGANDA 

In  late  1961  domestic  public  information  media  were  limited  but 
growing.  The  local  press  consisted  of  a  few  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  and  a  mimeographed  news  bulletin,  all  published  under  direct 
or  indirect  government  sponsorship.  Radio  broadcasting  also  was  a 
state  monopoly;  loudspeakers  in  public  places  brought  programs  to 
people  throughout  the  country.  A  powerful  new  shortwave  trans¬ 
mitter  for  an  international  broadcasting  service,  built  and  financed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  completed  in  September  1961.  In  October 
President  Toure  dedicated  a  printing  plant  built  for  the  government 
by  East  Germany,  which  was  one  of  the  most  modem,  in  Africa,  with 
a  capacity  of  30,000  bound  volumes  a  day.  Domestic  film  production 
had  begun  on  a  small  scale. 

French  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which  complelely  dominated 
the  field  during  the  colonial  period  but  had  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  newstands  after  independence,  were  again  put  on  sale  in, 
Conakry  in  the  summer  of  1961.  A  new  agreement  with  France  about 
informational,  cultural  and  educational  activities  was  signed  (see  ch. 
19,  Foreign  Policies). 

The  government  made  effective  use  of  its  expanding  information 
media  to  explain  official  policies,  foster  the  development  of  national 
unity  and  loyalty  and  strengthen  and  spread  pan- African  sentiment. 
The  national  radio  broadcasting  system,  for  example,  concentrated  on 
talks  by  political  leaders,  reports  on  economic  development,  news  of 
party  activities  and  programs  of  revolutionary  songs  and  poetry.  The 
press  emphasized  the  struggle  against  colonialism,  glorified  such  figures 
as  Patrice  Lumumba  and  strove  to  keep  hatred  of  French  imperialism 
alive. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  colonial  rule,  modern  communications  media  in  French  West 
Africa  developed  on  a  very  limited  scale  and  only  reached  a  relatively 
small  group  of  French  officials  and  businessmen  and  literate  Africans. 
Among  the  remainder  of  the  population,  information  was  spread 
chiefly  by  word  of  mouth.  The  emergence  of  an  influential  domestic 
press  was  delayed  not  only  by  the  low  rate  of  literacy  but  also  by 
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iliiv<-L  in(i‘ilViTiHt‘  from  liu*  (•<jloiiiiil  iidministriiLion.  An 
ruling,  in  elfect  until  the  ini(l-1930’s,  forbade  anyone  other  than 
Fi’ench  citizeiiH  to  engage  in  publishing  activities.  Although  an 
indigenous  press  was  perniitted  to  emerge  after  World  War  II,  the 
French  suppressed  those  of  the  new  organs  which  were  strongly 
nationalist  in  tone. 

The  impact  of  the  press  was  even  more  limited  in  French  West 
Africa  than  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  mid-1950’s  tlie 
number  of  copies  of  daily  newspapers  in  circulation  in  Africa  as  a 
whole  was  estimated  at  12  per  1,000  inhabitants;  in  French  West 
Africa  the  estimated  a^•erage  was  2  copies  per  1,000.  About  half  of 
the  principal  French  \Vest  African  papers  were  published  in  Dakar. 

Guinea  had  only  one  or  two  local  newspapers  at  any  given  time 
during  the  colonial  period,  and  the  reading  public  depended  almost 
entirely  on  foreign — mainly  Frencli — newspapers,  periodicals  and 
books.  A  radio  station  was  established  in  Conakry  after  World 
War  II,  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  owned  radio 
rcceivci-s  or  lived  in  communities  which  broadcast  programs  on  loud¬ 
speakers  in  public  places. 

In  mid- 1958  the  Guinean  press  consisted  of  less  than  half  a  dozen 
newspapei-s  and  periodicals.  The  one  general-interest  newspaper  was 
La  Presse  de  Ouhue^  a  small.  French-language  newspaper  publish.ed 
three  times  a  week  wiih  a  circulation  of  between  1,500  and  2,000  copies. 
Journal  O-f^ciel  de  la.  Guinee  was  a  publication  of  the  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  otlicial  decrees  and  notices  of  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ments  appeared,  l^tudes  Gulneennes,  a  scholarly  journal  largely 
devoted  to  ethnographic  writings,  w^as  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Guinean  branch  of  the  French  Institute  of  Black  Africa. 

A  bulletin  put  out  in  Conakry  by  the  French  Press  Agency  (Agcnce 
France  Presse — AFP)  had  a  small  list  of  subscribers.  Kadio  Conakry, 
operated  by  the  territorial  government,  depended  largely  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Broadcasting  Agency  of  French  West  Africa  in  Dakar  for 
its  program  material.  Most  programs  were  in  F rench,  but  some  news¬ 
casts  were  in  Malinke,  Foiilah  and  Soiissoii.  The  few  cinemas,  which 
attracted  increasingly  large  audiences,  showed  foreign  films  imported 
principally  through  French  distributors.  There  was  no  television. 

GOVERNMENT  SYSTEM  1958-61 
Organization 

With  independence  aim  the  mass  exodus  of  French  ofiicials  and 
businessmen,  control  of  the  organs  of  public  information  passed  into 
Guinean  hands.  Initially  government  information  activities  were 
centered  in  the  Secretariat  of  State  for  the  Interior  in  charge  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  headed  by  Alassane  Diop,  who  had  been  director  of  foreign 
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broadcast  in"  services  at  the  Federal  Radio  Broadcasting  Agency  of 
Frencli  West  Africa  in  Dakar  and  manager  of  Radio  Conakry, 

Reorganization  in  (lie  sninmer  of  1!)G0  transferred  information 
activities  to  a  newly  establislied  Ministry  of  Information  and  Tour¬ 
ism.  In  January  1961  Diop  was  made  Mmister  of  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
communications,  and  Bengaly  Camara,  a  former  journalist  who  was 
at  that  time  Minister  of  Civil  Service,  became  tlic  new  head  of  the 
Alinistry  of  Information  and  Tourism. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Agency  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
(Radiodiffusion  de  la  Republiqne  de  Gxiinee — RRG)  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Research  and  Documentation  finstitut  Rationale  de 
Reclierclies  et  Dociiinentation — INRD)  were  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  at  the  time  it  was  formed.  In  January  1961 
the  "oveiTiment-supported  Guinean  Press  Agency  (Agence  Guincenne 
de  Presse — AGl^),  under  the  new  title  of  the  National  Guinean  Press 
Agency  Administivation  (Regie  Nationale  de  I’Agcncc  Guincenne 
de  I’resse — RNAGP)  and  (he  Nafional  Printing  Cfficc  (Regie  Na¬ 
tionale  de  ITmprimerie  de  la  Re))ubliqne  de  Giiinee)  vere  also  placed 
under  the  Ministry  but  retained  financial  autonomy. 

The  sum  allocated  to  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Tourism  in 
the  ordinary  budget  for  1961  was  110.5  million  francs  (24T  Guinean 
francs  equal  TLS.  $1).  The  major  individual  items  in  this  amount 
Avere  35  million  for  the  INRD  and  32  million  to  the  RRG.  In  another 
section  of  the  budget,  2i)  million  francs  was  allocated  to  the  RNAGP, 
including  20  inilliou  (o  (he  National  Printing  Oflice. 

Channels 

Pre.«s 

In  the  initial  period  after  independence,  the  local  press  consisted 
of  one  small  newspaper,  ffuirn'e  Matin,  the  AFP’s  daily  news  bulletin, 
and  the  Official  Journal  {Journal  Offiritl  de  la  Rcpnhliqnc  do  Gnince). 
Ghihuc  Matin  was  published  four  (imes  a  week  in  Conakry  from 
Septemljer  1958  to  February  1959.  The  AFP  bulletin,  which  had 
been  established  under  (he  French,  survived  until  December  1959. 
The  Official  Journal  was  es(ablishcd  in  the  fall  of  1958  and  has  con- 
( inued  to  a])pear  on  a  regular  basis  twico  each  month.  It  is  an  official 
record  containing  such  material  as  laws,  decrees  and  notices  of  civil 
service  apj)ointinents. 

In  late  .Tanuary  1960  (he  .\,GP  began  ])ubli.shing  (lie  A;/r7ire 
Gvin/'enne  de  /Vc.<i.s-c  Ihillct/n  Qantidicn.  Like  the  earlier  AFP 
bulleiin,  it  is  a  daily  mimeographed,  letter-si/.ed  brochure.  An  esti¬ 
mated  600  copies  are  printed,  and  almost  all  of  these  go  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  foreign  diplomatic  staffs.  Each  bulletin  contains 
15  to  20  news  iten  s,  carried  under  (he  general  headings  of  news  of 
the  Republic,  news  of  the  African  '-oiitinent  and  foreign  news. 
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Typical  items  are  reports  on  PDG  and  youth  group  meetings,  the 
arrival  of  visiting  dignitaries,  political  developments  in  other  African 
countries  and  proceedings  at  the  United  Nations. 

Formal  editorials  are  infrequent,  but  the  selection  and  treatment 
of  the  contents  clearly  sets  forth  the  government  vievppoint.  Articles 
and  reports  are  not  identified  by  author  or  source,  nor  is  the  news 
consistently  dated. 

In  April  1961  the  RNAGP  began  publication  of  Horoya,  a  4-  to 
8-page  paper  published  three  times  a  week.  In  addition  to  national, 
African  and  world  news,  it  also  carried  items  of  local  interest. 

Horoya  is  primarily  a  vehicle  for  the  PDG,  although  it  is  not 
directly  affiliated  with  it.  According  to  its  editors,  its  primary  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  spread  understanding  of  the  party  and  to  support  its  goals. 
Its  secondary  stated  objective  is  to  counteract  neocolonialist  propa¬ 
ganda,  which  is  described  as  attempts  to  spread  distrust  and  discour¬ 
agement  by  praising  tlm  “generous”  aid  programs  of  the  former  colo¬ 
nialists  and  by  putting  the  agents  of  imperialism  on  the  same  level 
with  the  heroes  of  nationalism,  such  as  Lumumba. 

Two  other  local  publications  are  Reclierches  Africaines,  a  scholarly 
journal  put  out  by  the  INRD,  and  Le  Travailleur  de  Guinee,  official 
organ  of  the  National  Confederation  of  Guinean  Workers  which  has 
appeared  ii-regularly  since  early  1961.  Liberte^  a  PDG  newssheet 
which  began  publication  during  the  final  years  of  French  rule,  is 
apparently  no  longer  in  existence. 

Radio 

Because  of  the  low  rate  of  literacy,  radio  is  the  most  effective  formal 
mass  medium  of  communication.  Party  committees  have  provided 
receivers  and  public  radio  loudspeakers  in  towns  and  villages  in  order 
to  bring  RRG  broadcasts  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  receivers  in  use  range  from  12,000  to  50,000;  the 
radio  audience  is  believed  to  be  well  over  100,000  persons.  The  loud¬ 
speaker  system  in  Conakry,  said  to  have  been  set  up  by  the  East  Ger¬ 
mans,  can  bo  used  to  address  particular  areas,  even  particular  streets, 
without  being  heard  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  government  broadcasting  system  is  equipped  with  three  short- 
Avave  transmitters  and  one  medium-wave.  One  of  the  sliortwave 
transmitters,  with  an  estimated  power  of  100  kilowatts,  was  built  for 
Guinea  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet,  East  German  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  technicians  supervised  its  construction  which  was  completed 
ill  October  1961.  The  other  transmitters  have  a  combined  power  of 
nine  kilowatts.  They  operate  on  7125  kilocycles  (42.11  meter  band), 
4910  kilocycles  (61.10  meter  band)  and  1403  kilocycles  (214.0  meter 
band). 
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In  early  IDGl  RRG  carried  three  daily  transmissions,  broadcasting 
for  a  total  of  8  hours  daily  Monday  through  Friday  and  for  11  hours 
on  Saturdays.  On  Sundays  the  station  carried  two  transmissions 
with  a  total  broadcast  time  of  IIV2  hours.  Weekday  broadcasts  (ex¬ 
cept  Saturday)  were  scheduled  from  06 :00  to  08 :00  hours  (Greenwich 
Mean  Time),  12:00  to  14:00  houis  and  18:00  to  22:00  hours.  Satur¬ 
day  broadcasts  were  scheduled  from  06:00  to  08:00  hours,  12:00  to 
14 :00  hours  and  16 :00  to  23 :00  hours.  Sunday  broadcasts  were  sched¬ 
uled  from  09 :00  to  14 :00  hours  and  16 :00  to  22 :30  hours. 

The  station  broadcasts  primarily  in  French.  It  also  has  regularly 
scheduled  programs  in  the  six  major  native  languages  of  the  country — 
Soussou,  Malinke,  Foulah,  Toma,  Guerze  and  Kissi — as  well  as  weekly 
newscasts  in  English,  Portuguese  Creole,  Portuguese,  Wolof 
(Ouoloff),  Bambara  and  Mandyak. 

Each  daily  broadcast  opjcned  with  reveille  in  music  and  was  followed 
by  a  5-minute  newscast.  News  and  music  were  heavily  emphasized 
throughout  the  day.  In  early  1961  a  total  of  1  hour  and  20  minutes 
of  news  was  broadcast  daily  in  French.  In  addition,  an  average  of 
1  hour  of  the  same  news  was  heard  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  Soussou,  Foulah  and  Malinke;  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day  it  was  given  in  Kissi,  Goma  and  Guerze.  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  weekly  reviews  of  the  news  were  carried  in  Portuguese  and 
Portuguese  Creole  for  Portugiaese  Guinea,  Mandyak  for  Gambia,. 
Wolof  (Ouoloff)  for  Senegal,  Bambara  for  Mali  and  English  for 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Agence  France  Presse,  the  Associated  Press 
(United  States),  TASS  (the  Soviet  Union),  and  Chine  Nouvelle 
(Communist  China)  were  the  principal  sources  for  foreign  news  for 
these  broadcasts. 

A  special  20-minute  news  program  on  Saturdays  was  devoted  to  a 
review  of  items  from  the  Agence  Guineenne  de  Presse  BvZletin  Qno- 
tidien.  A  special  15-minutc  program  on  Sundays  covered  news  of 
PDG  activities. 

From  two  to  three  hours  daily  was  devoted  to  music.  African 
music  was  stressed,  and  programs  of  Guerze,  Kissi  and  Foulah,  Sen¬ 
egalese,  Sudanese,  Ethiopian  and  Liberian  music  were  featured.  Song 
lyrics  were  nationalistic  in  emphasis.  Features  bore  such  titles  as 
Freedom  Songs,  Songs  of  the  JRDA,  Epic  Songs  of  African  Heroes 
and  Revolutionaiy  Committee  Songs.  There  were  also  a  few  pro¬ 
grams  of  Western  music,  carried  mostly  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
For  example,  15  minutes  of  Latin  American  popular  music  was  carried 
regularly  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Featiire  programs  included  advice  to  mothei*s,  lessons  for  house¬ 
wives,  discussions  of  labor  disputes  and  current  labor  legislation, 
interviews  with  delegates  to  the  many  conferences  held  in  Conakry, 
programs  on  youth  activities,  talks  on  African  unity  and  the  common 
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cultural  heritage,  and  English-language  instruction.  The  English 
lessons  were  offered  daily  except  Sunday,  one-half  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  one-half  hour  in  the  evening.  The  course  was  designed  for 
i)eginners. 

The  Guinean  International  Service,  “The  Voice  of  the  Revolution,” 
i>egan  broadcasting  on  September  28, 1961.  Three  daily  transmissions 
wei-e  scheduled,  one  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening.  Inter¬ 
national  programs  were  to  be  carried  on  the  home  service  as  well. 

Films 

Film  production  is  done  solely  by  the  government  and  on  an  extreme¬ 
ly  limited  scale.  Persons  who  have  seen  them  report  that  the  few 
documentaries  coinpleled  in  1960  and  1961  arc  not  of  high  quality. 
Film  siiowing,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  primarily  a  commercial  opera- 
lion,  although  Ibe  stale  has  become  increasingly  involved  in  this  field 
since  early  1960. 

In  a  scries  of  moves  extending  its  control  powers,  the  government 
has  denied  commercial  movie  houses  the  right  to  show  newsreels,  es¬ 
tablished  a  National  Committee  for  Censorship  of  Films  and  laid 
plans  tor  an  official  system  of  film  distribution.  The  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Regional  and  Local  Admin 
istration  was  appointed  head  of  the  censorship  committee;  other  gov¬ 
ernment  and  party  leaders  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  additional  mem- 
l)ers.  The  government  film  distribution  unit  is  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  IMinistry  of  Information  and  Tourism.  This  new  organisjation 
would  take  over  the  distributorships  now  held  by  private  French 
c,ompauie.s,  which  have  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  area.  It  may  also 
take  over  the  theaters  which  they  operate. 

Even  before  the  oflicial  film  distribution  unit  had  begun  to  be 
organized,  the  government  made  it  a  practice  to  distribute  documen¬ 
tary  fdms  which  had  obvious  ])ropaganda  value.  A  short  film  of  the 
President’s  1959  speech  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
made  under  Ihiited  Nations  auspices,  was  widely  circulated  in  com¬ 
mercial  t  heaters.  Special  showings  from  mobile  units  were  arranged 
in  communities  without  theaters. 

Other 

The  huge  new  government,  printing  plant,  built  and  financed  by  the 
East  Germans,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1961  and  began  operations 
immediately.  It  wa‘-  named  in  honor  of  Pat  I'ice  TiUmumba. 

Theme.s 

.\.  number  of  const  :inl  ly  repeated  t  hemes  supi)oi-t  t  he  national  slogan, 
“Work,  dust  ice  and  Solidaiity”  (see  eh.  17,  Political  Dynamics). 
President  d'ome.  constantly  calls  for  the  breaking  down  of  ethnic  and 
iregional  barriers.  On  .Tannarv  1.  I9r>9,  for  example,  he  said:  “The 
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Political  iiiircaii  of  the  PDG  iiif^es  nil  tliiiikiiif^  jjersons  to  siippoi  t 
the  development  of  .  .  .  unity,  and  to  systematically  and  vigorously 
struggle  against  those  who  cling  to  regional,  religious  or  racial  con¬ 
cepts.”  He  has  also  declared  that  class  struggle  should  be  rejected  in 
principle  and  that  individualism  has  no  place  in  Guinean  society. 
In  July  1961,  speaking  to  a  group  of  young  students,  he  stated:  “We 
have  chosen  the  freedom,  the  right,  the  powei-,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people — not  of  the  individual.” 

The  RRG  broadcasts  a  mmib(‘r  of  programs  of  discussion  and  ad- 
A'ice,  chiefly  directed  to  women.  Daily  commentaries  on  Guinean 
customs  and  morality  are  ofl'ered  as  well  as  others  on  such  topics  as 
the  edn.cation  of  children  and  principles  of  public  and  personal  hy¬ 
giene.  A  Sunday  program  stres.ses  the  responsibility  of  the  house¬ 
wife  and  offers  advici;  on  how  to  be  a  good  hoste.ss,  how  to  please  her 
family  and  how  to  plan  a  budget. 

Government  development  plans  are  widely  publicized  in  the  press 
and  in  the  speeches  of  party  officials.  The  people  are  told  of  what 
the  government  has  done  for  them  and  what  it  plans  to  do.  They  are 
reminded  that  it  is  esseniial  that  they  coniribnie  personally  to  this 
effort  and  that  waste,  laziness  and  corru])tion  aie,  shiimefal.  'bhe 
need  to  pay  taxes  is  stressed  and  work  is  exalted. 

To  promote  African  unity,  the  RKG  broadcasts  progiams  on  Afri¬ 
can  history,  b'olk  tab's  and  legends  whidi  glorify  such  Guinean 
heroes  as  Ahnamy  Sumory  'rome,  who  fought,  the  French  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  arc  featured  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  Other 
programs  .nre  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  African  political  think¬ 
ing.  Nearly  every  major  speech  by  the  President  contains  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  concept  of  lh»‘  African  “personality”  (see  ch.  l.o.  Attitudes 
and  Reactions  of  the  People) . 

WORD  OF  MOUTH 

Until  well  into  the  (wentietli  century,  news  ciicniated  primarily 
by  word  of  mouth.  As  recently  as  the  last  decade  of  French  rule, 
persons  in  rural  areas  depended  for  information  almost  entirely  on 
visits  from  itinerant  tradespeople,  traveling  troubadours  (griots)  and 
friends,  relatives  and  notables  fiom  nearby  villages.  Such  visitors 
were  particularly  welcome  dining  the  dry  season  when  there  was 
little,  work  to  do  in  the  fields,  and  fic'sli  news  and  rinnoi-  enlivened 
evening  conversations.  (Jossij)  and  iliscnssion  were  nmeh  enjoyed 
forms  of  recreation. 

Since  independence,  PDG  leaders  have  made  effective  use  of  informal 
channels  of  communication.  The  weekly  party  meeting  of  the  PDG, 
attended  by  all  men  and  women  in  the  village,  provides  a  forum 
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where  government  reports  and  activities  are  announced  and  discussed. 
At  the  same  time  the  local  party  secretary  gathers  news  and  rumor 
which  he  later  carries  back  to  party  headquarters.  The  same  process 
of  exchange  occurs  at  gatherings  of  the  party’s  youth  and  women’s 
groups  and  at  labor  union  meetings. 

In  the  cities,  the  focal  points  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  rumor 
and  gossip  are  the  cafes,  public  meeting  halls,  markets,  cinemas  and 
other  public  gathering  places.  The  pattern  is  especially  marked  in 
Conakry. 

FOREIGN  PRESS,  BOOKS  AND  FILMS 

After  independence,  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  France 
became  increasingly  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  by  mid-1960  had 
disappeared  altogether.  The  New  York  Times  and  other  English- 
language  papers  continued  to  come  in,  however,  as  did  several  French- 
language  African  newspapers.  Among  the  latter  were:  UTJnite  and 
V Echos  (TAfrique  Noire,  from  Dakar;  L'Essor,  organ  of  the  Mali 
section  of  the  RDA ;  and  the  Gourrier  Soudan  from  Bamako. 

French  newspapers  and  periodicals  went  on  sale  again  in  Conakry 
in  July  1961  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year.  They  included  such 
publications  as  Le  Figaro,  Le  Monde,  France-Soir,  Paris-Presse, 
Parisien  Lihere,  Combat,  VHximardte,  EUe,  Echo  de  la  Mode,  Gandide, 
UEquipe  and  others. 

Conakry’s  three  French-owned  bookstores  were  taken  over  by 
Guineans  in  1961.  One  sold  Communist  material,  and  two  had  little 
more  than  school  texts  and  a  miscellaneous  old  stock.  A  fourth  store 
sold  mainly  Arabic  books. 

All  feature  films  shown  in  the  country  were  of  foreign  origin.  The 
majority  came  from  France  and  the  United  States,  some  from  Egypt. 
Most  popular  Avitli  townsmen  and  villagers  alike  were  musicals  and 
westerns. 

In  1959  there  were  18  commercial  theaters;  5  in  Conakry,  13  in  the 
principal  towns  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Some  industrial 
and  agricultural  enterprises  also  had  projection  facilities,  but  used 
them  largely  for  vocational  training.  In  1959  the  government  oper¬ 
ated  two  mobile  units  wdiich  are  believed  to  have  attracted  400,000 
viewers. 

FOREIGN  PROPAGANDA  DIRECTED  TO  GUINEA 

In  late  1961  the  active  foreign  propaganda  and  information  pro¬ 
grams  were  those  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries  and  the  United 
States.  France,  Great  Britain,  Egypt  and  neighboring  African  coun¬ 
tries  played  a  minor  role. 
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Communist  Bloc 


The  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  depended  primarily  on  radio 
broadcasting,  the  exchange  of  films  and  the  visits  of  various  delega¬ 
tions  to  carry  its  propaganda  messages.  In  addition,  they  provided 
extensive  technical  assistance,  which,  while  not  directly  a  part  of  the 
propaganda  effort,  supported  the  same  aims. 

With  tlio  growth  of  Africa’s  political  importance,  the  Soviet  Union, 
its  European  satellites  and  Communist  China  rapidly  increased  their 
radio  broadcasting  to  the  continent.  Total  transmission  time  to 
Africa  by  these  countries  rose  from  hours  per  week  in  1950  to  96 
hours  and  50  minutes  per  week  in  late  1960.  Another  66i/^  hours  of 
weekly  program  time,  which  was  being  broadcast  to  other  areas  by  the 
bloc,  was  also  beamed  to  Africa.  Of  the  total  96  hours  and  50  minutes 
of  broadcasting  directed  specifically  at  Africa,  42  hours  originated  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  19  hours  and  50  minutes  originated  in  the  European 
satellites  and  35  hours  originated  in  Communist  China.  According 
to  program  schedules  carried  in  Horoya,  in  late  1961  French-language 
broadcasts  on  Radio  Moscow  could  be  heard  in  Guinea  2  hours  and 
45  minutes  a  day. 

By  late  1961  Communist-bloc  countries  were  making  greater  use  of 
films  in  the  area.  In  1960  Guinea  agreed  to  the  organization  of 
“Soviet  Film  Weeks”  in  major  cities,  and  in  1961  made  plans  for  an 
exchange  of  30  films  per  year  with  Communist  China.  Possible 
Czechoslovakian  production  of  a  short  documentary  on  Guinea  was 
discussed  in  Conakry  in  early  1961. 

The  relatively  frequent  visits  of  heads  of  state  from  Communist- 
bloc  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  various  cultural  and  technical  mis¬ 
sions,  were  occasions  for  elaborate  ceremonies.  The  highest-ranking 
Communist  visitor  in  1901  was  I^eonid  Brezhnev,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  who  was  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  short  time  in  February.  Other  visitors  included  delegations 
from  Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam  in  March  1961  and  from 
North  Korea  in  June  1961.  Minor  officials  and  private  citizens  of 
Soviet-bloc  countries  visited  virtually  every  town  in  Guinea.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  observers,  they  made  extensive  contacts  and  impressed  the 
Guineans  with  their  friendliness.  Guineans  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  invited  to  visit  Soviet-bloc  countries,  and  many  have  done 
so.  Some  Communist  literature  is  available  in  the  coimtry,  but  since 
November  1961  circulation  of  all  foreign  official  publications  has  been 
limited  by  a  decree  requiring  all  embassies  and  foreign  agencies  to 
clear  all  of  their  printed  material  destined  for  the  Guinean  public 
with  the  Ministry'  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Chinese  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  Conala-y  from  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1960,  to  January  12,  1961.  According  to  Radio  Peiping,  the 
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cxliibitiuii  drew  an  audience  oi’  '^20,000  persons  during  that  period, 
including  prominent  persons  from  Mali,  Ghana,  Niger,  Senegal  and 
other  African  areas.  When  the  exhibit  closed,  the  Chinese  Goverii- 
nient  praseiitcd  the  pavllllon  and  the  exhibits  to  Guinea  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  friendship. 

United  States  and  Western  Europe 

d'hc  United  States  Information  Service  opened  a  cultural  center 
in  Conakry  on  July  4,  19G0.  Its  facilities  included  classrooms  wliere 
English-language  cour-ses  could  be  held  and  a  small  library  with  a 
collection  of  English  and  French  books  and  periodicals.  The  center 
operated  until  March  of  the  following  year,  wlien  the  governnient 
denied  all  foreign  governments  i^ermission  to  maintain  cultural 
centers  in  the  country. 

Other  United  States  information  and  cultural  activities  included 
I  lie  distrihiition  of  motion  pictures  to  commercial  exhibitors,  super¬ 
vision  of  a  scholarship  program  for  African  students  and  the  iilaoe- 
ineiit  of  more  than  20  United  States,  Canadian  and  Haitian  sidiool- 
teachers  in  local  secondary  schools. 

In  November  1961,  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  80%  hours  per 
week  in  English  and  French  to  West  Africa.  This  total  included 
70%  hours  in  English,  about  one-fourth  of  which  was  news,  and  7 
hours  in  F rench.  English  lessons  were  offered  on  the  station  one  hour 
per  day,  five  days  a  week. 

France  and  other  Western  European  countries  carried  on  only 
small-scale  activities.  Little  official  French,  British  or  West  German 
prinled  mater’al  was  in  circulation. 

Other 

Guinea  was  (he  (argel  for  propaganda  from  a  luimber  of  other 
(■,oun(  ri(*s,  including  Egypt  and  Ghana.  In  June  1960,  Ghana  and 
Giiiiiea  concluded  an  agreement  providing  for  the  exchange  of  radio 
lirog-ranis  and  cooperal  ion  on  news  sources.  The  plan  also  provided 
for  an  exchange  of  (eaehers,  (echniciau.s,  artists  and  youths  between 
the  t  wo  countries.  La  Voix  dc  L'Afrique  in  Cairo  began  broadcast¬ 
ing  to  Guinea  two  hours  daily  in  Jul}'  1961.  One  hour  of  broadcast 
( inie  was  in  the  French  language,  the  other  in  Foulah.  In  Jlarcli  19G1 
Guinea  received  Marshal  Tito  as  a  state  visitor,  and  in  April  of  the. 
same,  year  a  Guinean  delegation  traveled  to  Kabat,  Morocco,  for  an 
official  visit. 
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SECTION  III.  ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 


CHAPTER  22 

CHARACTER  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 

ECONOMY 

Favored  in  natural  resources  but  economically  undeveloped,  Guinea 
presents  a  picture  of  potential  wealth  and  present  poverty.  About 
90  percent  of  the  people  live  at  a  subsistence  level  by  working  small 
plots  of  land  with  primitive  tools  and  methods.  Only  three  small 
groups — government  officials,  wage  and  salary  workers  in  commerce 
and  industry  and  plantation  laborers — rely  primarily  on  money 
income. 

Relatively  neglected  among  France’s  West  African  colonies,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  being  exploited  solely  as  a 
primary  producer  of  a  few  minerals,  plantation  crops  and  tropical 
forest  px'oducts.  The  ca])ital  city,  Conakry,  with  about  22,000  in¬ 
habitants,  was  more  tlian  twice  the  size  of  the  next  largest  town. 
Through  its  small  port  the  unprocessed  exports  and  the  manufactured 
imports,  which  were  (ho  characteristic  features  of  the  economic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  colony  and  (he  ruling  power,  were  funneled. 

The  overseas  trade  was  dominated  bv  a  few  large  French  com- 
inercial  honse.s,  and  the  limited  inventory  of  imported  consumers’ 
goods  moved  down  from  them  to  the  retail  outlets  which  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Syrian  and  lajbanese  traders  in  the  towns.  In  the 
villages,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  lived,  people  obtained 
by  barter  most  of  what  they  could  not  produce  themselves.  In 
Conakry  and  on  the  coast  jtrctis  where  labor  was  diverted  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  it  became  necessaiy  to 
import  foodstnlfs,  but  in  the  country  as  a  whole  the  traditional  sub¬ 
sistence  pattern  of  village  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  food  gather¬ 
ing  and  hunting  persisted. 

The  country’s  huge  bauxite  reserves,  which  are  among  the  world’s 
largest,  its  extensive  iron  ore  deposits  and  its  great  hydroelectric 
power  resources  have  only  begun  to  be  exploited.  The  only  large- 
scale  industrial  operations  in  the  country  are  of  recent  date  and  are 
carried  on  by  foreign  mining  concerns.  The  oldest,  the  Conakry 
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Mining  Company  (Compngnie  Miniere  de  Conakry),  which  has  mined 
iron  ore  near  Conakry  since  1953,  is  owned  by  the  French.  Bauxites 
du  Midi,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Aluminum  Ltd.,  of  Canada, 
began  shipping  bauxite  from  the  deposits  on  the  lies  de  Los  near 
Conakry  in  1952.  It  lost  its  concession  in  November  1901  after  it  had 
announced  the  suspension,  for  linancial  reasons,  of  an  ambitious  plan 
to  develop  a  much  larger  deposit  at  Boke. 

The  bauxite  mining  and  alumina  processing  installation  of  the  Fria 
Company  at  Kimbo  began  operation  in  July  1900.  One  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  is  owned  by  an  international  con¬ 
sortium  of  American,  British,  French,  Swiss  and  German  aluminum 
companies.  A  nother  consortium  of  British,  Swiss,  French  and  West 
German  banking  Ijouscs  agreed,  in  April  1961,  to  exploit  the  Nimba- 
Simandou  iron  ore  deposits. 

These  enterprises,  together  with  a  few  small  factories — mainly  in 
Conakry — and  the  developing  exploitation  of  the  diamond  deposits 
in  the  Forest  Region,  represent  the  sum  of  modern  industrial  activity 
in  the  nation.  They  are  important  for  their  contribution  to  govern¬ 
ment  revenues  and  for  the  opi)ortunities  they  provide  for  Guineans 
to  receive  some  training  in  modern  technology.  However,  they  em¬ 
ploy  only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  labor  force,  and,  in  an  im¬ 
portant  sense,  they  exist  l)eside  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  economy. 

The  central  factor  in  the  economy  is  the  initiative  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Three- Year  Plan  launched  in  19G0.  The  plan  has 
acquired  a  status  which  outweights  its  economic  significance;  it  has 
become  a  device  with  which  the  government  and  the  party  rallies  the 
patriotism  of  the  population.  It  aims  at  investing  38,912  million 
francs  (247  Guinean  francs  equal  U.S.$1)  over  a  three-year  period 
to  increase  agricultural  productivity,  establish  the  framework  for  a 
series  of  local  processing  industries  and  benefit  the  population  by 
building  schools  and  hospitals.  The  financing  of  the  Plan  must,  for 
the  most  part,  come  from  abroad,  and  up  to  late-1961  approximately 
37,000  million  francs  ($150  million)  has  been  made  available  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants  and  technical  assistance  from  foreign  countries, 
largely  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  By  late  1961,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  engaged  in  financial  negotiations  with  France,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  the  United  States  would  shortly  announce  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  amounting  to  $16  to  $20  million.  In  Guinea,  there  was  evidently 
both  a  concern  that  the  country  had  been  drawn  into  too  great  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Communist  bloc  and  a  positive  desire  for  improved 
relations  with  France. 

In  agriculture,  as  in  industry,  the  country’s  economic  growth  will 
require  foreign  capital,  equipment,  and  technical  advice  and  assistance. 
In  both  sectors  success  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  government 
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to  modernize  tlie  economy  ;iud  n[)oii  the  capacity  of  tlie  people  to  ac¬ 
cept  change  and  master  the  new  skills. 

The  effort  to  increase  agi’icultural  productivity  must  overcome  a 
variety  of  difficulties.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  domestic  capital,  there 
are  problems  of  soil  improvement,  erosion  control,  irrigation,  drainage 
and  prevention  of  plant  and  animal  diseases.  The  scattered  villages 
of  farmers,  animal  breeders  and  fishermen  working  in  family  units  do 
not  provide  the  organizational  framework  for  agricultural  activity 
much  above  the  subsistence  level.  Equipment  of  all  types  is  needed, 
but  even  small  machines  and  modern  handtools  presuppose  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  use  them,  and  the  counti*y  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  trained 
persons  in  all  fields. 

The  domestic  supply  of  funds  for  private  investment  is  negligible. 
Most  of  the  people  subsist  on  the  land  and  use  the  little  cash  that  comes 
into  their  hands  for  the  essentials  tluiy  cannot  produce  for  themrelves 
or  acquire  through  barter.  In  the  absence  of  savings,  or  any  early 
likeliliood  that  they  can  soon  be  accumulated,  investment  from  abroad 
assumes,  not  merely  a  siq)plemontiiry  but  a  vital  role. 

A  basic  need  is  for  the  development  of  transport  and  marketing 
facilities  as  a  vital  link  between  the  large  subsistence  sector  of  the 
economy  and  the  small  commercial  sector.  Motor  roads  are  few  and 
most  of  them  are  unsurfaced:  ihere  are  only  about  450  miles  of  rail¬ 
way.  T’ntil  these  facilities  are  e.xtcnded,  transport  costs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  high,  potential  centers  of  ex])ort  production  will  remain 
undeveloped,  the  internal  distribution  of  imports  will  tend  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coastal  area  and  the  exchange  of  goods  between  regions 
will  be  restricted. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  government  have  ci’ystallized  into  the 
pattern  which  was  set  dtiring  the  first  few  months  of  the  Republic, 
although  there  have  been  numerous  modifications  in  detail.  Often 
expressing  themselves  in  Marxist  language,  the  country’s  leaders  are 
by  no  means  orthodox  Marxists  in  their  economic  analysis.  Their 
primary  tenet  is  that  the  economy  must  be  “decolonialized,’’  and  that 
“old  and  anachronistic  colonial  institutions  are  to  be  re])laced  by  na¬ 
tional  institutions  to  serve  exclusively  African  interests.”  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  mean  that  every  vestige  of  French  predominance  or  control  is 
to  be  eliminated  at  whatever  the  cost  in  compensating  advantages. 
Guinea’s  departure  from  the  franc  zone  and  its  establishment  of  an 
inde]>endent  currency  is  an  example  of  this  attitude.  French  com- 
])anies  and  individuals  were  jrrevented  by  this  actioi)  from  transferring 
funds  freely  from  Guinea  to  F'rance,  but  Guinea  also  suffered  in  being 
cut  off  from  the  franc  zone  exchange  reserves  and  from  preferential 
markets  for  its  agricultural  exports. 

The  second  ])olicy  tenet  of  the  government  is  that  the  economy  shall 
be  centrally  plamu>d  and  strictly  directed.  It  strives  to  control  every 
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facet  of  ecoiioiiiic  life  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  the  application 
of  pressure  through  the  nationwide  organizational  apparatus  of  the 
PDG.  It  emphasizes  in  particular  that  cooperatives  are  expected 
ultimately  to  play  a  prepondei'ant  role  in  all  fields — mining,  power, 
-gri(  dture,  industry  and  commerce.  New  industries  are  to  be  founded 
and  owned  by  the  state.  Private  foreign  enterprise  is  lo  he  admitted 
only  when  this  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  national  interest.  Existing 
industries  are  to  be  encouraged  to  accept  state  participation  in  their 
ownership.  Subsoil  riches  are  the  property  of  the  people,  but  ex- 
l^loitation  through  private  concessions  is  not  precluded.  Where 
domestic  resoiu'ces  arc  lacking,  foreign  loans,  grants  or  technical  a.s- 
sistance  on  a  governinent-to-government  basis  will  be  sought.  For¬ 
eign  tr.ade  is  to  be  under  strict  state  control  and  subject  to  long-range 
state  planning  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  scarce  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

In  order  to  cany  out  these  policies,  the  government  has  set  up  an 
elaborate  structure  of  ministries,  state  enterprises  and  other  agencies 
which  in  the  coui-se  of  three  years  has  undergone  numerous  changes 
and  reorganizations.  In  late  19G1  experimentation  was  still  in 
progress. 

BACKGROUND 

In  the  yeai-s  preceding  independence,  such  development  of  resources 
as  had  taken  place  had  been  largely  financed  by  France,  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  were  administered  by  Frenchmen.  Guinea  had  its 
own  plan  within  the  General  Plan  for  Modernization  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  French  Ovei'seas  Territories  inaugurated  by  French  law  in. 
April  194G.  A  first  Five-Year  Plan,  initiated  in  1946,  was  aimed  at 
creating  the  economic  infrastructure — particularly  transportation, 
such  as  ports,  railwa)^,  roads  and  airfields — needed  for  subsequent  de¬ 
velopment.  A  second  objective  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  was  to 
promote  revenue-eaming  schemes  which  in  time  would  meet  the  heavy 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  this  infrastructure.  Fria  was 
such  an  undertaking.  The  second  Five-Year  Plan  shifted  emphasis 
to  hospitals  and  schools,  mining  and  hydroelectric  installations,  agri¬ 
culture  and  research.  The  third  Five-Year  Plan,  initiated  in  1958, 
centered  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  small  processing  in¬ 
dustries  in  addition  to  extension  of  the  infrastructure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1958  Guinea's  leaders  suddenly  found  themselves 
with  the  task  of  running  the  country  without  the  institutional  appa¬ 
ratus  and  the  specialized  skills  to  do  so.  A  few  Guineans  had  had 
some  experience  in  elective  office  or  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  colonial 
service,  but  almost  all  functions  requiring  professional  or  advanced 
technical  or  managerial  training  had  remained  in  French  hands.  The 
French  withdrew  administrators,  military  personnel  and  technicians. 
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Some  government  departments  disappeared  almost  overnight.  The 
removal  of  supplies  and  equipment  and  the  termination  of  work  on  the 
great  dam  on  the  Konkoure,  a  liydroelectric  project  which  was  to 
supply  power  for  exploiting  bauxite  reserves  and  for  overall  industri¬ 
alization  of  the  country,  stnick  a  blow  at  Guinea’s  hope.s  for  economic 
development.  Other  strictly  economic  problems  faced  the  new  state. 
Its  cui'rency  was  based  on  the  French  franc  and  its  banking  system 
tied  to  that  of  France.  Its  fi^ee  market  in  France,  which  had  taken 
between  lO  and  80  percent  of  its  exports,  was  now  lost  to  it. 

Stagnation  if  not  chaos  threatened  unless  aid  was  forthcoming. 
When  the  French  Government  refused  to  open  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  new  economic  relationship  with  its  former  colony,  Guinea 
accepted  technical  and  material  assistance  from  the  Conununist  bloc 
and  a  loan  from  another  new  African  state,  Ghana,  with  which  it 
formed  a  union  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies) .  Aid  agreements  were 
also  concluded  with  a  number  of  other  countries,  among  them  West 
Germany  and  Israel,  but  not  with  the  United  States  which  Guinean 
leaders  Indieved  had  remained  aloof  in  deference  to  France,  its  ally 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

THE  THREE-YEAR  PLAN 

The  overall  objective  to  the  Three- Year  Plan,  which  formally  went 
into  operation  on  July  1, 1960,  but  was  not  well  under  way  until  late 
Octol)er,  was  to  increase  national  income  by  8  to  10  percent  a  year. 
This  growth  was  expected  to  create  15,000  jobs  and  new  income  from 
wages  of  1,5  billion  francs.  Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  productivity  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  at  least  4  percent 
per  year.  Eight  billion  francs  was  to  be  invested  to  increase  industrial 
production  sevenfold.  A  primary  concern  in  this  area  was  to  save 
foreign  exchange  by  the  domestic  processing  of  consumer  goods  which 
otherwise  must  be  exported  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  and  then 
re-imported  as  finished  products. 

Al)ont  a  fifth  of  tlie  planned  total  investment  was  to  be  devoted  to 
social  services,  with  education  and  public  health  receiving  the  larger 
sliare.  The  Plan  was  described  as  transitional  and  was  to  be  followed 
by  at  least  two  successive  Five-Year  Plans. 

Tlio  Three- Year  Plan  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Planning, 
establisiied  by  presidential  decree  in  March  1960.  Formerly,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  overall  coordination  of  economic  planning  had  been  in  the 
Planning  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy.  The 
new  Ministry  is  organized  into  four  departments:  General  Planning; 
Monetary  and  Financial  Planning;  Planning  Control;  and  Long- 
Temi  Planning.  The  Ministry’s  responsibilities  include  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  in  the  economic  si>here  of  all  ministerial  depart- 
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ments,  cooperatives,  public  and  pri\'ate  enterprises  in  order  to  insure 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  countiy.  It  is  authorized  to  guide 
private  investment  into  channels  indicated  by  the  objectives  of  the 
Plan.  It  is  charged  with  preparing  both  long-term  and  annual  plans 
and  with  consolidating  the  statistical  bases  for  planning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  and  with  apportioning  and  managing  the  human, 
material  and  financial  resources  needed  to  carry  out  the  projects  ini¬ 
tiated  under  the  Plan.  Plans  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Planning 
have  the  force  of  law  after  they  are  ratified  by  the  government  or  by 
the  National  Assembly. 

Assess*nent  of  actual  accomplishments  is  difficult.  On  the  first 
anniversarjf  of  the  initiation  of  the  Plan,  July  1,  1961,  President 
Toure  gave  this  report  on  the  achievements  during  the  year : 

Equipment  depots  have  been  opened  in  all  regions  in  order  to  develop 
the  country’s  infrastructure.  In  the  sectors  of  production  and  social 
affairs,  offices  for  justices  of  the  peace,  schools  and  hospitals  have  been 
built.  A  100-kilowatt  transmitter  for  radio  and  for  telecommunications, 
public  loud  speakers  and  a  large  national  printing  plant  have  been  in- 
stalleil.  Ditche.s  for  directing  water,  hotels  with  125  rooms,  a  stadium 
with  room  for  25,000  persons,  a  motor  road,  port  installations  and  a 
ll.shlng  port  have  been  built.  A  poly  technical  institute,  an  airline  com¬ 
pany  and  lighterage  service  have  been  established.  With  regard  to  the 
country’s  infrastructure,  equipment  for  IG  now  public  works  has  been 
received  and  will  soon  be  installed  ;  73  buses  are  in  service  and  soon  the 
number  will  reach  118.  Road  transport  has  been  augmented  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  trucks  and  the  railroad  has  been  modernized  with  new  locomotives 
and  freight  cars. 

The  20  billions  of  francs  dedicated  to  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  will  .soon  show  results.  The  orders  for  10,000  tools  are 
delivered  in  part  and  will  all  be  received  in  time  for  the  next  agricul¬ 
tural  season.  Finally,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
enterprise,  0,000  workers  have  been  recruited  since  .Ttily  1,  1900,  to 
carry  out  plan  operations. 

THE  ECONOMY— AUTUMN  1%1 

Tlie  economy  in  late  1961  showed  improvement  in  a  number  of 
areas,  and  a  few  important  projects  had  been  completed.  The  two 
major  utility  companies  and  the  two  foreign-owned  diamond  mining 
companies  had  been  nationalized.  A  central  bank,  a  banking  system 
independent  of  France  and  a  Guinean  currency  had  been  established. 

The  foreign  mining  consort inms  continued  to  operate  under  long¬ 
term  guarantees,  not,  however,  without  difficulties  and  misunder¬ 
standings  with  government  officials.  The  Conakry  Mining  Company 
in  1960  shipped  more  than  700,000  tons  of  iren  ore,  almost  all  of  it  to 
West  Germany.  The  bauxite  deposits  worked  by  Bauxites  dn  Midi 
yielded  over  a  half  million  tons  in  1960.  Fria,  wdiich  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  that  year,  mined  about  the  same  amount,  of  which  185.000  tons 
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program.  At  tlio  same  time  the  economic  planners  pursued  policies 
which  were  puritanical  in  their  austerity.  Imports  were  cut  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  a  self-imposed  wage  freeze  by  the  labor  unions  were  matched 
by  an  almost  ostentatious  frugality  among  high  officials.  A  more 
relaxed  attitude  toward  the  personal  prerogatives  of  office  seems  to  be 
developing,  but  corruption  is  severely  punished  at  all  levels  in  the 
party  and  the  government. 


CHAPTER  23 

AGRICULTURAL  POTENTIAL 

The  government  is  trying  to  transform  a  largely  primitive  system 
of  subsistence  agriculture  into  a  modern  system  of  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  It  uses  subsidies,  technical 
education,  political  exhortation  and  extensive  central  planning  and 
control.  It  is  the  sole  purchaser  of  export  crops;  it  allocates  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  and  supplies;  it  controls  credit;  and  it  requires  that 
all  privately  owned  and  operated  agricultural  activity  conform  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

Tlirough  these  means  and  by  direct  appeals,  the  government  exerts 
pressure  on  landholdeis  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  communal 
ownership  or  management  through  the  establishment  of  cooperatives 
which  are  expected  to  play  a  preponderant  role  in  new  agricultural 
developments.  The  local  apparatus  of  the  PDG  keeps  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  wishes  before  the  rural  population  and  mobilizes  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  even  the  smallest  villages  in  a  succession  of  projects  and 
campaigns.  Fanners  are  called  on  to  be  present  at  political  meetings 
at  least  once  a  week,  and,  for  those  whose  reluctance  to  attend  cannot 
be  OA-ercomc  by  persuasion  or  censure,  there  are  fines. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  agriculture,  horticulture  and  animal  husbandrj'^  for  their  livelihood. 
Fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  activities  are  usually  supplementary 
to  agricultural  pursuits  rather  than  full-time  occupations.  Agricul¬ 
tural  exports  include  the  bananas,  coffee  and  palm  kernels  produced  on 
plantations  owned  by  Guineans  and  non-Africans.  These  contribute 
substantially  to  the  national  income,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  food  crops  consumed  in  the  home  is  double  that  of  those  exported. 

The  most  important  food  crop  is  rice.  Production  in  1960  was 
estimated  at  300,000  tons — 50,000  tons  short  of  the  domestic  demand, 
which  is  increasing.  The  shortage  is  only  partially  filled  by  imports 
which  average  10,000  tons  a  year.  The  1961  National  Conference  of 
the  PDG,  held  in  August,  asked  the  government  to  reduce  rice  imports 
and  to  cease  importing  entirely  by  the  end  of  1962.  It  called  on  the 
sections  of  the  party  to  work  for  an  increase  in  rice  cultivation  suflS.- 
cieiit  to  enable  the  country  to  meet  its  requirements  and  expressed 
confideuce  (hat  the  goveniment  would  ]nit  the  needed  agricultural 
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equipment  and  supplies  in  the  liiinds  of  the  l  u  .1  .pulatioii  by  tlie 
next  harvest.  In  good  years  tlie  country  is  PCii-sudicjuiiL  in  other 
staple  ci’ops,  although  most  of  tlie  sugar  and  salt  consaimecl  must  be 
imported. 

Tlie  typical  unit  of  the  rural  economy  is  not  tlie  plantation  but  the 
small  holding  of  the  village  cultivator  which  provides  those  who  work 
it  with  food  and  a  small  surplus  for  clothing,  othei'  needs  and  taxes. 
.Shifliiig  cultivation  or  hush  fallowing,  which  destroys  the  forest 
coier,  has  been  extensively  practiced.  This  method — in  which  the 
land  is  cleai-ed  by  burning,  intensively  cultivated  for  a  few  seasons  and 
then  allowed  to  revert  to  bush — leaves  the  soil  exhausted  of  its 
nutrients  and  open  to  erosion  by  the  torrential  rains.  Few  fai’mers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  commercial  jilanters,  are  familiar  with 
modern  ngriciillural  methods,  and  only  t  he  lirst  steps  are  being  taken 
to  ])rovide  the  material  help,  advice  and  supervision  needed  to  bx’ing 
ahoiit  a  more  productive,  use  of  the  soil  and  other  agricultural  re- 
sou  rces. 

.Stock  raising  is  a  traditional  occupation  among  the  Foulah  and 
the  Malinlvc  of  Mi. Idle  and  Upper  (Iiiinea.  These  two  ethnic  groups 
own  the  largest  herds  of  cat  tie,  sheep  and  goats  in  the  country.  These 
animals  arc  kept  in  smaller  numbers  by  almost  all  farmers.  Draft 
animals  are  rare.  Custom  and  religious  beliefs  have  oi)erated  to  re¬ 
strict  the  direct  economic  income  from  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.  Trad.if ionally,  for  example,  the  Foulah  did  not  eat  meat  and 
refused  to  kill  their  cattle,  using  tliem  instead  for  dowiy  ]:)ayment3 
and  as  a  symbol  of  weallli  and  i)restigc  and  seeing  them  as  interest- 
beai'ing  capital  in  their  incieuse.  Tlie  Foulali  milk  their  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  and  therein’  provide  themselves  with  curds,  ore  of  tlieir 
major  foods. 

Other  ethnic  grou])s  which  do  slaughter  cattle  for  meat  have  com¬ 
monly  licld  that  they  do  so  only  to  make  sacrificial  feasts  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  births,  circumcisions,  marriages,  funerals  or  harvests.  Sheep 
and  goats,  wliicb  do  not  have  prestige,  also  figured  in  sacrifices.  Such 
traditions  affecting  economic  patterns  and  food  habits  have  been 
breaking  down  in  the  modei’ii  ]ieriod,  but  they  have  by  no  means  dis- 
ap pea  l  ed. 

Except  in  the  alluvial  valleys  and  deltas  of  the  l  ivers,  most  of  the 
soil  lies  in  a  thin  layer  over  heavy  clay  wliicb  lias  a  high  iron  content. 
The  soils  map — begun  before  independence— has  not  been  completed, 
but  it.  is  estimated  that  GO  to  TO  percent  of  the  land  surface  cannot 
be  cultivated  cither  because  it  is  subject  to  intense  ero.sion  or  because 
the  soil  has  been  already  destroyed.  Some  of  it  which  supports  a 
grass  cover  can  be  used  as  pasture  to  a  slight  degree.  A  considerable 
area,  not  suited  for  crops  or  pasture,  could  produce  tx’ecs.  Pex’liaps  30 
percent  of  the  land  could  be  kept  under  cultivation  if  it  were  protected 
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agniiit.t-  erosion  by  the  construction  of  terraces,  einbankimsnts  and 
permanent  bordei'S  of  vegetation.  Witliout  such  mea.sure.s,  scarcely 
10  percent — the  maritime  plain,  the  valleys  of  the  big  rivers  and  the 
scattered  small  tracts  of  bottom  land— can  be  cultivated  continuously 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Still  other  factors  hold  down  productivity.  There  is  a  high  in¬ 
cidence  of  crop  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  rice,  bananas  and 
coffee.  Capital  for  sprays,  education  in  their  use,  and  research  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  hardier  seed  strains  are  needed.  Few 
farmers  know  of  the  benefits  of  fertilizers  and  sprays,  and  still  fewer 
have  the  money  to  buy  them.  Funds  are  also  lacking  for  agricultural 
machinery,  and — even  if  they  were  not— most  holdings  are  too  small 
to  make  mechanization  profitable.  Agricultural  credit  is  scarce  and 
has  shared  in  the  general  shrinkage  of  all  types  of  credit  since  in¬ 
dependence. 

Notwithsianding  the  government’s  commitment  to  a  policy  of  con¬ 
trols  and  [ffanning,  the  development  of  agriculture  has  been  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  organization.  A  central  agency  responsible  for  agricul¬ 
ture  came  into  being  only  in  early  1961  when  the  Ministry  of  Rural 
Economy  was  established.  The  Centei-s  for  Rural  Modernization, 
which  had  been  organized  in  each  of  the  26  administrative  regions  in 
1960  and  were  in  effect  (he  beginning  of  an  agricultural  extension 
service,  were  brought  under  the  Ministry’s  jurisdiction. 

France  had  attempted  to  improve  Guinea’s  agriculture  through  an 
economic  assistance  program  called  (he  Fund  for  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Development  (Fonds  d’Investissement  pour  le  Developpement 
Economique  et  Social — FIDES).  Between  1047  and  1957  FIDES 
granted  about  $18  million  (26  percent  of  all  FIDES  development 
grants  to  Guinea  during  the  period)  for  development  of  agriculture, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture  and  forestry.  FIDES  grants  financed : 
the  drainage  and  development  of  over  10,000  hectares  of  rice  fields  in 
the  Niger  River  marshes  and  14,000  hectares  in  I»wer  Guinea;  the 
establishment  of  the  quinine  plantation  at  Seredou;  improvement  of 
1,800  hectares  of  oil  palm  groves  in  Lower  Guinea  and  the  Forest  Re¬ 
gion  ;  immunization  of  cattle;  and  pasture  improvements  through  th.e 
sinking  of  wells,  soil  conservation  and  fore.st  protection. 

I'he  Three-Year  Plan,  inaugiu’ated  at  the  beginning  of  1960,  placed 
great  emphasis  on  agi'icultiiral  development;  the  allocation  of  10,110 
million  francs  (247  Guinean  francs  equal  Tl.S.$l)  amounted  to  more 
(ban  a  quarter  of  (he  total  budget  for  the  Plan  (see  table  1).  Agri¬ 
cultural  ])roductivity  was  to  bo  increased  by  at  least  4  percent  a  year, 
rice  production  by  15  percent  in  three  years  and  other  subsistence  crops 
by  smaller  percentages.  Production  of  bananas  and  })alm  kernels  was 
to  be  doubled,  and  coffee  production  was  to  be  increased  30  percent. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  5,962  million  francs  had  been  spent.  The 
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human  invcsfiuent  program  liad  contributed  considerably  to  the  Plan 
in  land  cleared  for  cultivation,  trees  and  crops  planted,  and  nurseries 
and  pbmtations  maintained  (see  cli.  22,  Character  and  Structure  of 
the  Economy). 


Table  1.  Proposed  Expenditures  lor  Agrieulture  and  Liveatoek  Raising  Under 

Ouinea’s  Three-Year  Plan 
[la  Millions  of  Guinean  francs] 


Iteni 


Amount 


Rice  production: 

1  national  center  of  7,000  licctarcs  *  (productivity  to  reach  20,000 

tons  by  1963) _ 

Funds  to  expand  research  activities  at  Koba  experimental  center... 

Aid  to  regional  administrations  and  to  cooperatives  ^ _ 

Banana  production : 

3  national  centers  (estimated  production  12,000  tons) _ 

Aid  to  cooperatives  (estimated  production  20,000  tons) _ 

Oofi'cc  production: 

Extension  of  nurseries;  furnishing  15  million  plants  to  farmers;  and 

eradication  of  plant  diseases - 

Pineapple  production: 

3  national  centers  (estimated  production  30,000  tons) _ 

Aid  to  cooperatives  (estimated  production  6,000  tons)^ _ 

Peanut  production: 

6  national  centers  (estimated  production  25,000  tons) _ 

Aid  to  cooperatives  (estimated  production  5,000  tons)^ . . . 

Animal  husbandry: 

7  state  farms  for  forage  crops - 

Aid  to  cooperatives  * - - - 

Laboratory _ 

Other; 

Furnishing  oil  palm  trees  to  farmers. . 

1  national  center  for  cocoa  tree  production _ _ 

Forage  for  animal  breeding  centers  (36,000  tons  of  corn) _ 

Increase  in  quinine  production  at  S6r6dou  Station _ _ _ 

Protection  of  forests  and  reforestation - 

1  national  center  for  tobacco  production  (estimated  production  200 

tons) _ _ _ 

Experimental  crops;  sugar  cane,  jieppcr,  cotton,  textile  fibers  (in¬ 
cluding  si.'.".'.),  rubber - 

T/al.)oratory  for  drying  fruits,  and  vegetables _ 


75 

425 

300 

570 


200 

920 

30 

150 

60 

500 

200 

100 

100 

50 

80 

50 

500 

50 

50 

25 


Rural  modernization  centers _ 

General  equipment  for  cooperatives 

Total _ 


750 
1,  250 


10,  110 


I 


•  1  hectare  equals  2.17  acres. 

*  TiOaiis  to  be  repaid. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Republique  dc  Guiiu'c,  La  Planification  Economique,  pp. 


413,  414. 
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Tho  Pliin  called  for  orgiiaiziiig  fanners  into  coopeiatives  to  culti¬ 
vate  either  their  own  conirnurial  holdings  or  state-owned  land.  More 
than  170  agricultural  production  cooperatives  with  some  43,000  mem¬ 
bers  were  established  during  the  first  year  of  the  Plan.  Production 
centers  were  organized  for  particular  crops,  especially  those  for 
export.  Agricultural  I'esearch,  education  and  training  figured  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  Plan. 

Fishing  and  forestry  have  been  little  developed  and  funds  have 
been  set  aside  under  the  Plan  for  the  organization  of  a  state  fishing 
industry,  aid  to  fishermen’s  cooperatives,  the  building  of  two  fish 
smoking  plants  and  a  cold  storage  plant.  Funds  were  also  allocated 
for  reforestation  and  forest  protection. 

The  Plan  depends  heavily  on  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance. 
Communist  China  has  sent  specialists,  primarily  in  irrigated  rice 
culture.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also  assisting  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Niger  rice  fields  by  7,000  hectares.  A  barrage  is  to  be  constructed 
creating  an  artificial  lake  which  can  bo  used  for  irrigating  in  the  dry 
season  and  thus  make  possible  two  rice  crops  a  year.  Poland  has 
agreed  to  provide  funds  and  technical  assistance  for  the  establisliment 
of  a  state  fishing  industry.  West  German)^  is  assisting  in  setting  up  a 
veterinary  service  and  in  erecting  installations  for  smoking  and 
refrigerating  fish  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies;  ch.  28,  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Eelations). 

LAND  UTILIZATION 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  regions  which  dilTer  in  terrain  and 
climate  and  lend  themselves  to  different  uses.  Lower  Guinea,  the 
coastal  area,  is  generally  flat  and  wooded  and  is  drained  by  many 
rivers.  Heavy  rainfall  and  sustained  heat  suit  the  region  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  many  other  crops.  Most  of  the  country’s 
banana  plantations  are  located  here.  Extensive  mangrove  swamps 
along  the  coast  and  the  high  tides  which  sweep  up  the  river  estuaries 
and  flood  the  adjacent  area  are,  however,  natural  obstacles  to  the 
fullest  utilization  of  the  region.  The  Soussou,  the  largest  ethnic 
grou])  in  Ix)wer  Guinea,  are  primarily  farmers.  Those  living  near 
the  shore  are,  with  the  13aga,  Guinea’s  }uofessional  maritime  fisher¬ 
men.  The  Soussou  also  rely  heavily  on  the  products  of  palm  trees 
for  subsistence  and  for  a  cash  crop.  Little  livestock  is  raised  (see 
ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population;  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages) . 

Middle  Guinea  consists  lai’gely  of  the  sandy  plateau  called  the 
Fouta  Djallon.  Al^ith  an  average  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  it  is  gashed 
in  many  places  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  its 
heights.  The  Foulah,  the  major  ethnic  group  of  the  region,  are  both 
stock  raisers  and  farmers.  They  pasture  their  herds  in  the  uplands  in 
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tho  rainy  season  and  in  the  river  \’alleys  near  tlieir  permanent  villages 
in  the  dry  season.  Soils  are  generally  poor  except  in  the  river 
bottoms,  and  much  of  the  plateau  sull’ers  from  excessive  pasturing  and 
from  brush-burning  to  permit  tho  growth  of  pasturage.  Only  fonio 
(an  inferior  millet)  is  planted  on  the  plateau;  other  crops,  of  which 
rice  is  the  most  important,  are  cultivated  along  the  rivers  and  streams 
(see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population;  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages) . 

Upper  Guinea,  east  of  the  Fouta  Djallon,  is  grassland  or  savanna 
country,  stretching  to  the  mountains  of  neightx»ring  Mali.  The  dry 
season  is  severe  and  rice,  the  chief  crop  of  the  area,  is  restricted  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams  and  rivers  where  water  for  irrigation  is  avail¬ 
able.  Tho  Malinke,  tho  major  ethnic  group,  are  mainly  farmers. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  ai-e  also  important.  Livestock  is  kept 
primarily  for  prestige  purposes.  Tho  Malinke  may  have  to  drive 
their  herds  in  search  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  but  they  do  not  have 
a  traditional  pattern  of  cyclical  pasturing  whicli  involves  leaving 
their  permanent  villages  (sec  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population ;  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages). 

The  Forest  Region,  lying  south  of  Upper  Guinea,  is  travei”sed  by 
the  Guinea  Highlands  which  rise  1,500  feet  or  more  abov^e  sea  level. 
Tho  dense  rain  forest,  which  covers  most  of  the  area  bclo\v  2,000  feet, 
gives  way  to  sparse  cover  at  higher  altitudes.  The  largest  ethnic 
groups  are  the  Kissi,  Gnerze  and  Kouo,  all  of  whom  are  farmers. 
The  Kissi  are  known  as  the  rice  people  from  their  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  the  Guerze  and  Kouo  rely  more  on  root  crops,  food  gathering 
and  hunting.  Cofi'ee,  introduced  into  the  region  about  90  years  ago, 
and  tho  products  of  the  oil  palm  are  important  exports  which  contrib¬ 
ute  substantially  to  lx)th  local  and  national  income  (see  ch.  3,  Geog- 
ra[iliy  and  Population ;  ch.  4,  Etiinic  Gi‘ou])s  and  Languages) . 

Erosion 

Kainfall,  defoj-esi  at  ion  and  indigenous  methods  of  cultivation  have 
coiiibined  to  create  a  severe  erosion  i)roblein.  "Where  seasonal  dryness 
permits,  the  savanna  and  the  fore.stcd  areas  have  been  damaged  for 
centuries  by  the  practice  of  brush  firing.  lOach  year  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  much  of  the  land  is  cleared  by  burning  it  over.  The  fires 
consume  or  injure  trees,  .seedlings  and  shallow  roots.  Successive  firee 
and  the  downpour  of  the  I’ainy  seasons  combine  to  destroy  the  slim 
layer  of  humus.  The  forest  vegetation  disappears  and  the  impover¬ 
ished  soil,  no  longer  held  by  the  roots  of  plants,  is  washed  away  leaving 
the  naked  rock  or  the  laterite  shell  which  underlies  the  soil  throughout 
much  of  tho  country.  Erosion  damage  is  especially  great  in  the  F oiita 
Djallon,  in  the  savannas  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  in  the  Forest  Region, 


around  Beyla,  Kissidougoii  and  Guckedou,  where  the  forests  have 
been  progressively  destroyed  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population). 

Little  research  has  been  done  on  Guinea’s  erosion  problems.  The 
carry i!ig  capacity  of  pastures  is  unknown,  and  no  sbxndard  has  been 
established  for  the  length  of  time  fields  can  be  successfully  cropped 
without  regeneration  by  bush  fallowing  or  its  equivalent.  There  are 
many  unsolved  problems  relating  to  the  protection  of  arable  land 
against  soil  wash  and  other  forms  of  erosion.  Small  barrages  or 
simple  levees  along  streams  have  been  partially  effective  in  controlling 
runoff  and  more  are  being  built  under  the  Three-Year  Plan.  The 
PDG  and  the  government  have  taken  an  important  step  in  attempting 
to  persuade  fannei-s  to  limit  brush  firing  to  a  minimum.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  as  long  as  the  farmer  has  only  his  daha  or  coupe-coupe 
(tyi>es  of  hrusli  knife)  to  clear  the  brush,  he  has  no  practical  alterna¬ 
tive  to  using  fire.  The  authorities  believe,  however,  that  the  practice 
can  bo  halted  by  educating  the  farmers  and  stock  breedere  and  by 
giving  tliorn,  throtigh  the  cooperatives,  a  better  clearing  tool  than 
fire — tlie  tractor. 

Land  Reclamation 

Mangrove  swamps  and  marshes  cover  thousands  of  acres,  and  parts 
of  these  areas  could  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  Swamps,  here  and 
there  cut  by  tidal  creeks,  stretch  in  a  tangle  of  roots  and  trunks  along 
most  of  the  coast  from  the  Rio  Nunez  to  the  Great  Searcies  River. 
Swamps  and  marshes  extend  inland  for  varying  distances  to  a  flat, 
sandy  plain  which  floods  heavily  in  the  rainy  season.  This  coastal 
zorv*  could  become  an  immense  rice  granary  for  domestic  requirements. 
Its  development,  however,  requires  high  embankments  to  keep  out  the 
sea,  heavy  equipment  to  clear  out  the  mangrove,  desalinization  of 
cleared  areas  and  the  constniction  of  a  network  of  drainage  canals. 
A  start  is  expected  to  be  made  under  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

LAND  TENURE 

Land  tenure  is  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  custom.  The  domi¬ 
nant  concept  is  that  of  cornmunal  owncrsliip  with  fnmily-use  rights. 
The  concept  of  individual  ownership  of  land  was  introduced  by  the 
French  administration,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  urban 
property.  Large  landholdings  in  the  form  of  plantations  were  con¬ 
cessions  granted  by  the  colonial  or  territorial  government  to  compa¬ 
nies,  cooperatives  and  individuals  for  a  limited  period  in  consideration 
of  a  commitment  by  the  recipient  to  develop  the  land.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  has  asserted  the  principle  that  ultimate  owner¬ 
ship  of  laud  rests  w-ith  the  stale  which  grants  to  individuals  and 
groups  only  the  right  to  use  it. 
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Traditional  laiid-Lrnuro  systtniis  in  the  country  vary  from  group  to 
group,  but  all  are  based  on  the  principles  of  lineage  rights  and  col¬ 
lective  use.  A  family  arriving  firet  on  a  piece  of  land  or  clearing 
it,  is  presumed  to  have  obtained  for  itself  and  its  descendants  the 
right  to  use  it.  The  right  is  validated  by  ritual  observances  and  offer¬ 
ings  and  maintained  by  continuous  use.  When  a  lineage  ceases  to 
use  a  holding,  the  land  reverts  to  the  local  community  and  may  be 
assigned  to  other  lineages.  A  member  of  a  lineage  group  who  leaves 
the  community  for  a  time  has  a  right  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  the 
lineage  land  when  he  returns.  The  chief  of  the  lineage  group,  as  its 
representative  and  sole  intermediary  with  the  ancestors,  traditionally 
divides  the  lineag  ,  land  among  the  heads  of  the  constituent  families 
of  the  lineage.  How  often  division  takes  place  varies  from  one  ethnic 
group  to  another  and  also  within  the  groups.  In  some  it  is  every 
year ;  in  othere  every  10  years. 

In  some  cases,  the  right  to  use  the  land  may  be  ceded — in  whole  or 
in  part,  gratuitously  or  for  payment — to  other  lineages,  but  not  in 
perpetuity.  This  practice  is  considered  to  be  less  objectionable  to 
established  custom  if  the  rent  takes  the  form  of  a  share  of  produce, 
thus  putting  the  transaction  in  the  light  of  a  partnership  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Outsidei-s  are  often  ])erniitted  to  hunt  or  fish  on  a  piece  of  land 
or  to  cross  it,  provided  their  activities  are  not  commercial  in  character 
and  they  pay  a  certain  .sum  or  portion  of  the  catch  to  the  family 
holding  the  property. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  French  policy  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  property  was  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  belonging 
to  the  chiefs  and  that  France,  as  their  successor,  had  acquired  sover¬ 
eign  rights  over  the  land.  Actually  no  chief  had  any  traditional 
sanction  for  ceding  lands  on  his  own  authority.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeding  on  their  own  a.s,sumption,  in  1904  promulgated  a 
decree  attempting  to  legalize  their  claim  which  stated  that  “vacant 
and  o\vnerless'’  lands  were  state  property.  The  French  administra¬ 
tion  ]7laced  such  property  under  the  control  of  the  French-appointed 
cantonal  chiefs.  At  the  same  time,  a  system  of  universal  land  regis¬ 
tration  was  initiated  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

In  fact,  however,  no  land  was  without  a  claimant,  although  it  might 
appear  to  be  so  as  a  result  of  the  practice  of  bush  fallowing  whereby 
land,  after  a  few  years’  cultivation,  was  left  to  revert  to  bush.  In 
leiiipurariiy  leaving  sucli  a  clearing,  a  lineage  did  not  relinquish  its 
claim  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  appointed  cantonal  chiefs  were  not 
regarded  by  the  people  as  having  any  real  right  to  make  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  di.sposition  of  ancestral  lands.  Popularly  viewed 
as  illegal  and  ignored  when  possible,  by  1925  the  system  was  recog¬ 
nized  to  have  failed  everywhere  except  in  the  towns. 
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A  series  of  rulings  reinforcing  the  state’s  claim  to  ownership  of 
all  land  were  consolidated  in  a  French  decree  of  November  1935,  which 
extended  state  control  to  land  not  used  or  unoccupied  for  10  years. 
At  the  same  time  ollicial  policy  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  greater 
recognition  of  African  customary  rights,  and  only  provisional  titles 
to  land  were  granted  by  the  government.  In  such  cases,  the  conces¬ 
sionaire’s  use  rights  were  made  contingent  on  how  fast  and  how 
extensively  he  developed  the  property. 

In  May  1955  the  right  of  the  state  to  vacant  and  ownerless  land 
was  modified  by  French  decree.  African  customary  rights  over  the 
land  were  confirmed,  and  the  procedure  for  transforming  them  into 
private  property  was  simplified.  Concessions  to  use  land  could  be 
granted  only  after  a  formal  renunciation  of  customary  rights  over  the 
land  in  question.  The  Territorial  Assemblies  were  given  greater  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  concessions,  and  tlie  state’s  right  to  own  or  expropri¬ 
ate  property  was  restricted  to  land  which  could  be  proved  to  be  vacant. 
Most  titles  registered  under  this  law  were  limited  {titre  fonder). 

Independence  brought  the  reassertion  of  the  state-ownership  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  number  of  land  titles  registered  under  the  French  were 
re-examined  and  withdrawn.  In  February  1961  President  Toure 
decreed  that  all  property  not  Improved  for  at  least  three  years  must  be 
improved  within  six  months  or  revert  to  the  state.  By  mid-1961, 
liowover,  no  national  land  (enure  law  had  l)een  promulgated  and 
customary  usage  appeared  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  countrjn 

PRODUCTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Farming,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  fishing,  himting  and 
gathering  are  the  major  productive  activities.  Lxunbering,  hampered 
by  transportation  difliculties,  is  not  well  developed.  Most  farming 
is  still  of  the  subsistence  type,  .although  in  some  areas  a  surplus  over 
subsistence  needs  is  grown  for  sale  on  the  local  market.  Plantations 
and  semicultivatcd  tree  crops  account  for  most  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  except  in  the  coastal 
plain.  Except  for  a  few  donkeys  and  horses,  animals  are  not  used 
for  draft.  Fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  are  ordinarily  part-time 
activities,  but  they  often  supply  important  additions  to  the  village 
diet  and  cash  income. 

Except  on  (he  plantations,  farming  and  cattle  raising  are  usually 
joint  undertakings  in  which  the  members  of  a  family  or  larger  kin 
group  cooperate  to  produce  a  livelihood.  Tasks  are  assigned  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  custom  to  men,  women  and  children.  Everywhere 
women  play  an  important  role  in  the  production  of  food  crops,  and  in 
some  groups  women  often  acquire  considerable  property  of  their  own 
by  marlreting  the  produce  they  grow  or  gather.  Plantations  are 
operated  with  paid  labor. 
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Farming 

Tho  largest  arcji  is  planted  in  rice,  the  most  important  subsistence 
crop.  Of  the  two  variations,  dry  rice  and  swamp  rice,  the  dry  variety 
is  most  common.  It  is  cultivated  on  mountain  slopes  by  shifting 
agricultural  techniques.  Swamp  rice  is  grown  on  inundated  land. 
Production  is  insuflicient  to  tneet  demand,  and  the  whole  region  of 
Middle  Guinea  is  without  sufficient  rice  to  last  from  harvest  to  harvest. 

A  niunbcr  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  rice  shortage.  Under 
two  French  F^ive-Yeur  Dcve1o])inent  Plans,  an  experimental  area  for 
tlic  development  of  swsunp  rice  v.nis  e.stablished  in  Upper  Guinea 
by  introducing  flood  control  measures  along  the  Niger  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  project  area  covei-s  15,000  hectares.  It  has  3  operating 
bases,  3  stations  for  mechanical  equipment  (at  Siguiri,  Kankan  and 
Kouronssa)  and  a  research  center  at  Kankan.  The  Guinean  Govern¬ 
ment  expects  to  increase  this  a.rea  to  25,000  hectares  and,  later,  to 
30,000  hectares. 

Fonio  is  second  to  rice  in  area  planted.  Its  ability  to  grow  on  poor 
and  thin  soils  has  made  it  ])articularly  important  on  the  Fouta  Djal- 
lon  plateau.  It  is  estimated  that  the  national  production  of  97,000 
tons  in  1900  could  he  doubled  or  tripled  with  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilize  i-s. 

Manioc  (cassava)  is  the  third  most  important  food  staple,  and  it 
is  planted  after  the  rice  harvest  in  lields  which  could  not  support  a 
more  demanding  plant.  347,000  tons  of  manioc  were  produced  in  1960, 
making  it  the  largest  food  crop  in  terms  of  weight.  Corn  production 
in  1960  was  estimated  at  60,000  tons.  Field  crops  include  peanuts, 
potatoes,  yams  and  taro  and  many  other  vegetables. 

The  bush  fallowing  practiced  throughout  most  of  the  country  in¬ 
volves  keeping  a  piece  of  land  in  production  as  long  as  it  remains 
fertile — usually  three  or  four  years — and  then  allowing  it  to  I’overt  to 
bush,  sometimes  for  many  years.  Eventually  it  is  cleared  by  burning 
for  another  jflanting cycle.  Fields  tend  to  be  small  and  highly  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide  where  a  field  begins 
and  an  uncultivated  area  ends.  Few  h.oldings  exceed  20  acres.  Im- 
jileinents  are  the  hoe,  which  can  work  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
live  centimeters,  and  the  cou]>c-coiipe  or  dnba.  Holes  for  seed  arc 
made  by  Jiand.  Animals  arc  rarely  used  for  plowing  or  draft  pur- 
])oses.  Ashes  obtained  fiom  fields  burned  over  after  the  harvest 
or  from  the  bush  burnetl  in  the  process  of  clearing  are  the  usual  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Men  clear  the  bush,  sow  and  reap;  women  and  girls  usually 
weed  and  tliresh  and  winnow  the  grain.  Harvested  crops  aie  stored 
in  cylindrical  straw-roofed  huts  built  in  the  lields  or  in  dung-sealed 
baskets  ])laced  under  the  veranda  of  the  farmer's  house. 
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Work  intlie  fields  is  both  eollofli\  i‘  iiiul  festive  in  character.  Work¬ 
ing  groups  are  made  up  of  kinfolk  and  neighbors,  the  men  and  boys 
performing  certain  tasks,  the  women  and  girls  others.  At  planting, 
for  instance,  the  men  dig  the  holes  and  the  women  and  girls  place  and 
cover  the  seeds.  At  harve.st,  a  line  of  men  and  boys  moves  down  the 
field  cutting  the  grain  which  the  women  and  girls  gather  into  the 
sheaves.  Most  collective  work  is  accoinpanicd  by  drumming  and  sing¬ 
ing,  and  the  principal  seasonal  tasks  are  preceded  or  followed  by  reli¬ 
gions  rites,  feasting  and  dancing  (see  ch.  10,  lieligion) . 

Different  in  character  is  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden 
tapado  within  the  residential  compound.  Each  woman  has  her  own 
garden  in  which  she  grows  a  variety  of  crops  for  home  consumption, 
includiiig  peanuts,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
corn,  pumpkins,  cucumlrers,  tomatoes,  paprika  and  pimentos.  The 
produce  from  her  garden  belongs  to  her  and  surpluses  sold  on  the 
market  can  provide  her  with  a  cash  income.  In  the  Fouta  Djallon 
all  crops  but  fonio  arc  grown  in  tlie  tapades.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  tapadea  are  cultivated  all  year  round.  These  small  plots 
arc  planted  with  care  and  arc  conslanlly  weeded  and  manured  by  the 
women  with  the  help  of  their  daughters.  The  woman  cultivator  has 
more  than  an  economic  interest  in  these  subsidiary  crops  for  her  suc¬ 
cess  its  a  wife  and  housekeeper  depcntls  on  her  skill  in  varying  the 
monotony  of  the  starch-based  diet. 

Horticulture 

'I'ree  cr<)i)s  [)lay  an  im])ortanl.  role  in  the  economy.  Bananas  and 
eofl'ee,  the  |>rinci{)al  ones,  are  largely  rnltivated  on  plantations  for 
export.  Citrus  fruits,  grown  m  smaller  quiintities,  are  more  important 
in  supplementing  the  domestic  diet  than  as  an  export  crop.  Three 
.scmicultivatod  trees — the  oil  palm,  the  shea  (or  hariU’i)  and  the  kola — 
furnish  fats  and  a  stimulant  for  local  consumption  and  for  export. 

Yields  of  oleaginous  ]u-odncts,  coffee  and  fniit  are  uneven  becau.se 
of  variations  in  rainfall,  poor  cultivation  methods,  lack  of  pesticides 
and  fertili/.ers.  The  French  administration  made  a  serious  and  par¬ 
tially  successful  effort  to  increase  yields  and  to  improve  and  standard¬ 
ize  quality  for  the  exjHu  t  market. 

Plantation  Cultivation 

Two  of  the  main  export  crops — bananas  and  coffee — are  produced 
on  plantations.  More  than  h.alf  the  owners  are  foreigners  who  are 
predominately  French,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  Lebanese  and 
Syrians  and  a  few  persons  of  other  nationality.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  36,000  laborei’s  on  the  plantations  in  1960. 
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Banana  production  has  boon  the  more  important  of  the  two  crops. 
The  cultivated  banana  was  introduced  to  the  area  in  1920  by  the  French 
who  invested  licavily  to  expand  production.  The  number  of  banana 
plantations  increased  rapidly  after  1998,  and  by  1960  there  were  over 
3,000  with  a  total  area  of  more  than  6,500  hectares.  At  that  time, 
about  46  percent  of  the  banana  plantations  were  in  the  hands  of 
Guineans,  individuals  or  cooperatives,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  20,000  Guineans,  exclusive  of  laborei’S,  were  depending  on  banana 
cultivation  for  a  livelihood.  The  banana  trees  need  great  care.  They 
take  three  to  four  years  to  mature  and  must  be  replanted  every  five  to 
ten  years. 

The  key  banana-producing  area  is  in  Tjower  Guinea,  where  planta¬ 
tions  are  scattered  in  the  areas  around  Conaki-y,  Dnbreka,  Forocariah 
and  along  both  sides  of  the  railroad  as  far  as  TCindia  and  Mamou. 
Production  reached  a  high  of  98,000  tons  in  1955,  but  dropped  pre¬ 
cipitously  to  51,663  in  1960  owing  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of  a 
fungus  disease.  Although  owners  of  large  plantations  are  controlling 
the  disease  by  oil  spraying,  it  is  estimated  that  about  3,200  hectares 
of  bananas  in  small  tracts,  mainly  belonging  to  Guineans,  have  been 
destroyed.  Conquest  of  tlie  disease  is  one  of  the  priority  goals  of  the 
Three-Year  Plan.  The  goveniment  is  carrying  out  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  owners  who  use  good  planting  stock,  proper  soil 
preparation  and  sprays. 

(\)fi‘ee  production  increased  rapidly  after  tlie  crop  was  introduced 
in  1870.  It  is  grown  mainly  in  (he  Forest  Region.  There  are  some 
European-owned  coffee  plantations  of  ns  much  as  1,000  acres  in  size, 
but  most  coffee  is  grown  by  Guineans  on  farms  of  about  12  hectares. 
The  total  area  i)lanted  is  estimated  at  10,000  hectares.  Some  of  the 
orchards  are  well  cared  for,  but  others  must  compete  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds,  grasses  and  vines. 

Coffee  production  rose  from  2,400  tons  in  1951  to  over  14,000  in 
1960.  Quality  is  high.  The  government  is  .attempting  to  boost  out¬ 
put  to  at  least  20,000  tons  by  establishing  nurseries  to  supply  trees 
without  charge  to  farmers.  Under  present  conditions  a  number  of 
hazards  limit  coffee  production.  Many  plantations  have  serious  nu¬ 
trient  deficiencies,  arising  parily  from  the  original  cliaracter  of  the 
soil  and  partly  from  insuflicient  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  fungus  disease  is  causing  considerable  damage  and  a  leaf- 
chewing  insect  is  common  in  (he  area.  The  lat(cr  can  be  controlled 
with  DDT,  but  most  planters  do  not  have  funds  to  buy  sprays  and 
spray  equipment. 

Citrus  fruit  is  grown  in  Middle  Guinea  where  the  number  of  orange 
trees  in  family  orchards  is  estimated  at  more  than  750,000  and  planta¬ 
tions  cover  more  than  1,000  hectares.  Most  of  the  fruit,  an  estimated 
65,000  tons  a  year,  is  consumed  locally.  Output  of  the  plantations 
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is  sold  cliiolly  in  (he  form  of  od  of  orango.  Piiu'ai)ple  production, 
iiitrodncod  by  tlio  French,  is  increasing. 

Semicultivation 

The  oil  palm  grows  wild  over  much  of  Lower  Guinea  and  the  Forest 
Kegion.  Palm  oil  and  palm  keniels  provide  a  cash  income  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  these  regions.  The  oil,  which  is  found  between 
the  fibrous  exterior  and  the  internal  shell  containing  the  kernel,  is 
extracted  by  crude  methods.  After  the  men  have  extracted  the  oil, 
the  nuts  are  cracked  by  the  women  and  children  to  obtain  the  kernels 
which  are  sold  on  the  seasonal  markets  for  export  to  oil  extractors 
abroad.  Palm  oil  is  used  by  Guineans  in  a  great  variety  of  ways — for 
cooking,  to  make  soap,  as  a  kerosene  substitute,  as  a  cosmetic,  as  a 
medicine  and  as  a  pn'servati  ve  for  meat  and  fish. 

Production  of  kernels  was  estimated  at  27,778  tons  in  1960.  Most 
of  current  production  is  from  unimproved  indigenous  varieties.  The 
government  is  trying  to  increase  production  by  the  establishment  of 
nurseries  and  propagation  of  plants  for  distribution. 

The  shea  tree  is  widely  dispersed  in  the  savanna  and  plateau  of 
Middle  and  Upper  Guinea  where  it  sei  \cs  the  same  needs  as  does  the 
oil  palm  in  Lower  Guinea  and  tlie  Forest  Region.  The  oil-bearing 
nuis  mature  from  January  to  Marcli ;  production  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Tile  felling  of  shea  trees  lias  been  forbidden  since  1924,  but 
the  law  isdiflicult  to  enforce. 

Kola  trees  are  planted  in  small  clof.rings  in  the  Forest  Region.  The 
trees  bear  nuts  after  three  or  four  years,  and  a  mature  healthy  tree 
will  produce  at  least  400  nuts  a  year.  The  white,  red  and  rosecolored 
nuts  are  harvested  in  the  diy  season  by  the  men  who  climb  the  trees 
to  pick  them.  They  are  sold  in  Siguiri  or  in  markets  in  !Mali  or  at 
Baiiiiiko.  Kola  nuts  are  a  symbol  of  welcome  and  are  offered  honored 
guests  in  Guinean  official  ceiemonies.  The  trees  themselves,  tra¬ 
ditionally  regarded  as  sacred,  are  never  cut. 

Animal  Husbandry^ 

No  livestock  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  French  veterinarians — 
who  carried  out  a  thorough  animal  disease  eradication  program — esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1958  there  were  over  1.5  million  head  of  cattle,  339,000 
sheep  and  almost  400,000  goats.  Some  horses  and  donkeys  are  found 
in  Upi)er  Guinea,  and  pigs  arc  raised  in  the  Forest  Region  where  the 
peoples  are  non-Moslems.  Poultry  is  found  everywhere  and  some 
fowls  are  owned  by  almost  every  household,  but  flocks  usually  consist 
of  no  more  than  a  dozen  birds.  Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  exported 
from  Upper  Guinea  to  Liberia,  Sierra  T>eone,  Togo,  Ivory  Coast  and 
Mali;  from  the  Forest  Rcgioir  they  are  exported  to  the  Ivory  Coast, 
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Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  It  is  estimated  tliat  twice  as  many  are 
smuggled  into  Sierra  Ijoono  and  Liberia  alone  as  are  shown  as  legal 
exports. 

Most  cattle  are  of  the  ancient  N’dama  strain,  small,  agile  and  strong, 
with  lyre-like  horns.  Their  resistance  to  trypanosomiasis,  spread  by 
the  tsetse  tly,  has  put  them  in  great  demand  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
They  can  be  protected  by  ])criodic  vaccination  from  other  rlisoases  to 
which  they  are  susceptible.  The  small,  short-haired  sheep  and  goats 
are  also  disease-resistant.  Pigs,  first  brought  to  the  area  by  the 
Portugniese,  have  degenerated  through  lack  of  care.  Poultry,  mainly 
introduced  breeds,  are  subject  ro  all  the  common  poiilliy  diseases,  and 
production  is  liiuhed.  The  Coniagui  are,  hov.a>ver,  known  for  their 
fat  capons  which  1  hey  sell  in  the  markel  towns  in  Middle  (Tiiinea  and 
neighboring  connl  lies. 

Livestock  arc  entirely  dependent  on  grazing.  The  growing  of  forage 
crops  and  the  making  of  hay  are.  completely  unknown;  grain  is  not 
available  as  an  animal  food.  During  tlie  rainy  .season,  when  the  gra.ss 
is  lush  and  palatable,  tlie  animals  art'  in  ('xcellent  condition.  The 
Foulah  drive  tlieir  herds  of  cattle,  sheeii  and  goats  from  the  valley  bot¬ 
toms  where  they  sjiend  the  dry  season,  to  the  higher  levt'ls  in  the  rainy 
sea.son  to  lake  advantage  of  the  lush  iia.stiire.  During  the  rainy  season, 
it  is  custonuuy  among  other  peoph's  to  picket  animals  (including 
sheep)  on  pasturage  during  the  day  and  enclose  them  in  the  compounds 
at  night  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cultivated  fields.  .Ml  groups  permit 
their  animals  to  wander  at  will  during  the  dry  season  after  the  harvest 
to  get  what  little  nourishment  (hey  can  from  the  scorched  grass.  At 
this  time  most  animals  are  worn  out  by  being  almost  continually  on  the 
move  in  search  of  water  and  pasture.  Their  capacity  to  produce  milk, 
meat  and  manure,  is  reduced  and  they  become  moi-e  sii.sceptiblo  to 
diseii.se. 

Among  the  Gnerze  in  the  Forest  Pegion,  where  vegetation  and  mois¬ 
ture  are  stxfficient  for  the  animals  to  eat  and  drink  throughout  the 
year,  cattle  receive  no  care  whatevei-.  It  is  reported  that  this  abandon¬ 
ment  i.s  so  complete  that  to  kill  a  cow  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  it  from 
a  distance  like  a  hnlTalo. 

Commercial  proihiction  of  milk  is  negligilde.  Though  the  Foulah 
milk  their  cattle,  the  women  and  children  who  are  charged  with  this 
task  do  not  irroperly  strip  the  I’ows  and  output  averages  only  about 
two  liters  a  day  eA-eii  in  the  rainy  sciison.  .Milk  and  curds  are  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  Foulah  diet  ,so  that  (here  is  never  a  surplus  for  sale 
outside  the  area.  Tim  Coniagui  and  Bassari  of  Middle  Guinea  and 
the  Guerze  of  the  Forest  Legion  do  no  milking,  and  the  Coniagui  say 
that  milk  contains  poison.  Other  livestock  products  are  little  exploited 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Fnskillfullv  tanned  hides  are  used  for 
sandals,  knife  sheaths  and  rugs. 
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Tlie  Frciicli  sought  to  iinpruve  lierds  botli  in  number  and  (juality  by 
sucli  means  as  increased  pasturage  and  watei-ing  points,  cross  breeding 
witli  animals  imimrted  from  France,  and  immunization  of  animals 
against  the  worst  epidemic  diseases.  As  a  result,  herds  have  steadily 
increased  since  the  1930’s.  The  increase,  however,  led  to  a  destruction 
of  vegetation  along  the  trek  routes  and  contributed  to  soil  erosion. 
Current  measures  to  improve  animal  husbandry  arc  being  undertaken 
with  foreign  help.  In  19C1  a  West  Germnn  tecbr.ical  mission  included 
a  group  studying  methods  for  improving  cattle  raising  and  a  traveling 
veterinary  clinic  which  was  roaming  the  country  vaccinating  cattle. 
A  laboratory  for  production  of  cattle  vaccine  was  being  installed,  and 
scliolai-ships  had  been  established  for  the  study  of  veterinary  science 
in  IVest  Germany. 

Fishing 

Fish  in  abundant  supply  and  great,  variety  arc  found  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  rivers.  Both  the  maritime  and  riverine  i)eoples  lish  for 
food,  and  dried  and  smoked  fish  are  an  inipoitant  source  of  cash 
income  for  them. 

Beep  sea  (ishing  is  carried  out  by  about  2,500  Soiissou  and  Baga, 
using  some  700  canoe.s  or  cutter's.  Their  annual  catch  averages  about 
4,000  tons.  They  are  handicapped  by  the  smallness  and  fragility  of 
their  boats,  the  inadequacy  of  their  gear,  the  lack  of  scientific  data 
cmicerning  the  ocean  depths  and  fish  species  and  the  poor  organiza¬ 
tion  of  marketing  and  transport. 

In  1954  fishing  on  an  iirdirstrial  basis  was  begun  at  Cionagry  with 
nine  trawlers.  They  brought  in  about  2,800  tons  of  lish  in  1950.  In 
late  1900  a  team  of  Polisl;  technicians  started  in'epai'ing  the  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  port  at  Coimkry  which,  it  was  estimated, 
wonld  cost  150  million  Guinean  francs  and  would  be  equipped  to 
handle  25,000  tons  of  fish.  By  March  1901  two  trawler’s  of  25  tons 
each,  built  in  Poland,  were  irr  operation. 

inland  fishing  is  most  inteirsively  carried  oir  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  Baskets,  ti’aps,  poisons,  and  hooks  aird 
lines  ar'e  variously  used. 

Forestry 

About  2.7  million  .acr’cs  of  national  forests  represent  approximately 
4  pei’cent  of  the  country's  ai’ea.  Most  of  the  foi'ests  are  owned  by  the 
government,  as  they  were  rrnder  the  French  adrniiristration.  They  are 
largely  located  in  the  Forest  Region,  the  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  shortage  of  labor,  transportation  diflrcul- 
ties  and  the  disper-sioir  of  valuable  species,  the  exploitation  of  lumber 
has  irowlrero  reached  capacity.  The  most  important  species  are  leak, 
ebony,  acacia  and  rubber.  During  Wor-ld  War  II,  when  rubber  from 
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the  Southeast  was  cut  off  from  Enropean  markets,  the  tapping  of  wild 
trees  in  the  Forest  Kcgion  reached  considerable  proportions. 

Deforestation  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  but  it  reached  alarm¬ 
ing  i)roportions  only  in  the  past  half  century.  This  was  not  caused 
by  commercial  exploitation  of  timber,  but  by  the  felling  of  trees  for 
agricultural  clearings  and  by  the  damage  wrought  young  trees  and 
bushes  by  the  growing  cattle  herds.  Shrinkage  of  the  dense  forest 
area  in  the  Forest  Region  has  been  paralleled  by  progressive  decline 
in  the  number  of  trees  found  in  the  savanna  country. 

A  Forest  Service  was  established  in  the  AOF  in  1923,  and  in  1935 
the  forest  domain  was  declared  to  be  stale  pi-operty.  Commercial  and 
customary  rights  to  fell  trees,  collect  firewood  and  plants,  and  station 
herds  were  curtailed  and  infractions  punished.  By  1940  a  start  had 
been  made  in  reforesting  the  most  depleted  areas.  Shortages  of  im¬ 
ported  fuel  during  World  War  II,  however,  led  to  further  depletion 
of  the  forest  resources  and  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  heavier  penal¬ 
ties  for  infractions.  Fines  and  imprisonment  were  sometimes  sum¬ 
marily  meted  out  to  individuals  .and  groups  of  families  who  did  not 
understand  the  laws  and  who  were  simply  exercising  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  their  traditional  rights.  Tlie  sense  of  grievance  this 
aroused  did  not  end  with  World  War  IT,  but  was  sharpened  by  the 
continued  enlargement  of  the  ai’ea  classed  as  forest  reserves. 

Hugo  funds  for  reforestation  were  allocated  in  the  first  tw'o  French 
Development  Plans,  and  about  1,760  hectares  were  planted  in  pine,  teak 
and  several  other  varieties.  These  stands  have,  prospered,  but  inde¬ 
pendence  has  brought  a  change  in  national  policy.  Pressed  by  farm- 
el’s  and  the  need  to  increase  food  production,  the  government  has 
modified  the  emphasis  on  conservation  to  permit,  under  certain,  con¬ 
ditions,  the  cultivation  of  tracts  of  land  within  the  forests. 

Hunting  and  Gathering 

Hunting  and  trapping  yield  a  supplementary  meat  supply  and  help 
to  protect  crops  and  livestock  from  the  depredations  of  marauding 
animals.  Among  the  .anim.als  taken  for  food  are  the  antelope,  wild 
bo.ar,  monkey,  buiTalo,  hippopotamus,  leopard  and  many  smaller  spe¬ 
cies,  including  wild  fowl.  The  commonest  large  predator  is  the 
leopard.  Widely  regarded  as  a  royal  animal,  its  skin  customarily 
goes  to  the  leader  of  the  hunting  part  v. 

Hunting  is  done  by  individual  stalking  and  group  drives.  Traps 
include  various  types  of  snares,  pitfalls  and  de.adfalls.  In  the  dry 
se.ason,  hush-firing  is  used  to  drive  animals  towards  traps  and  snares. 
Hunters  employ  bows,  arrows  and  spears,  and  a  few  are  equipped 
with  firearms.  There  .are  few  full-time  hunters,  but  in  some  areas — 
notably  in  the  Forest  Region — cert.ain  men,  known  for  their  skill  in 
hunt  ing,  train  apprentices.  Such  a  master  hunter  must  have  killed  a 
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daiigtsrous  wild  animal — a  leopard,  buffalo  or  elephant.  lie  initiates 
the  apprentices  into  the  magical  and  technical  secrets  of  the  hunt  for 
a  fee,  and  thereafter  remains  in  a  special  relationship  to  them. 

An  ordinance  of  September  1960  established  fees  for  hunting 
licenses  and  regulated  the  export  of  animals  and  skins.  License  fees 
are  lowest  for  those  himting  to  obtain  meat  or  to  destroy  marauding  or 
dangerous  animals.  Higher  fees  and  a  differentiated  scale  of  charges 
applies  to  hunting  for  commercial,  scientific  and  sporting  purposes. 
Maximum  bags  are  set  for  various  animals.  A  graduated  tax  imposed 
on  exported  skins  increases  sharply  with  the  quantity. 

People,  mainly  the  women,  gather  a  variety  of  edible  roots,  mush¬ 
rooms,  indigenous  fruits,  nuts  and  wild  honey.  The  principal  spices, 
ginger  and  cloves,  are  gathered  in  the  forest  and,  in  many  instances, 
meals  are  supplemented  by  termites,  locusts,  crickets,  lizards  and 
snails. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Governmental  agi-icultural  policy  centers  on  encouraging  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cooperatives  of  farmers  and  stock  breedeis.  These  are 
regarded  as  e.sscntial  to  the  organizational  framework  within  which 
fiscal  aid,  technical  training  and  other  measures  can  best  operate  to 
increase  production. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  development  of  farming,  animal 
husbandry  and  forestry  rests  with  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Eoconomy. 
Established  in  December  1960,  it  replaced  the  section  for  Coopera¬ 
tives  and  Peasant  Affairs  of  the  Ministi*y  of  National  Economy.  The 
]\[inistry’s  duties  are:  to  promote  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
agriculture,  livestock  breeding  and  forestrj";  to  coordinate  and  guide 
the.se  activities  within  the  objectives  of  the  development  plans;  to 
implement  programs  of  technical  education  in  all  aspects  of  agricul¬ 
tural  ]iroductiou;  to  organize  research  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
animal  breeding  and  insure  the  practical  application  of  the  results; 
to  guide  and  control  agi'i cultural  educational  establishments  and  the 
development  of  trained  personnel ;  and  to  promote  and  control  the 
activities  of  ])roducers’  cooperatives  and  the  state  farming  enterprises. 

Within  the  Ministry  are  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Food  Processing,  Water  and  Forests,  Cooperatives,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education,  the  Quinine  Experimental  Station  at  Seredou, 
and  the  National  Oflice  of  Bananas  and  Fruits.  In  each  administra¬ 
tive  region  there  is  a  regional  director  for  rural  production  in  charge 
of  all  the  Ministiy’s  services  in  that  region.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  providing  technical  assistance  to  farmers  to  help  them  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  produce. 

d'he  goveniment  maintains  a  number  of  National  Centers  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Production  and  National  Farms  for  Animal  Breeding  which 
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iiro  highly  iiiecliunized  htiite  pilot  exi)orimonts  spociiilizing  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  cultivation  and  husbandi’y.  In  1900  a  Rural  Moderni¬ 
zation  Center  was  established  in  each  regional  administration  to 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  introduce  new  crops. 

Credit  and  Cooperatives 

Governiiiciit  credit  is  available  to  individual  fanners  and  stock- 
breedei-s  whose  efforts  serve  the  objectives  of  the  Three- Year  Plan, 
but  it  is  intended  primarily  for  cooperatives.  All  agriculturalists 
have  been  called  upon  to  join  or  form  producers’  cooperatives  which 
are  seen  as  the  best  means  of  modernizing  and  mechanizing  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  interest  of  increased  production  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Altliough  cooperatives  have  been  established,  and  collective 
fields,  farms  and  plantations  are  mentioned  in  various  reports,  it  is  not 
known  how  far  the  program  has  progressed. 

Cooperatives  are  not  new  in  the  area.  The  AOF  Government  in 
1910  established  native  cooperatives  called  Provident  Societies.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  a  tax  of  alwut  7  francs  a  year  per  member,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  stipplied  their  membei’ship  with  a gi’i cultural  credit,  seed, 
technical  information  and  local  transport.  Membership  was  compul¬ 
sory,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
district  administrator.  In  1931  on  agricultural  loan  fimd  was  set  up 
in  each  district.  Africans  Avere  highly  critical  of  these  organizations 
as  being  too  heavily  dominated  by  the  French  administration  and  not 
sufliciently  oriented  toward  improving  conditions  at  the  village  level. 
After  19.52  the  I'rovidcnt  Societies  were  gradually  conveiled  into 
Mutual  .Societies  for  Purtil  Production  (Societes  Mutuelles  de  Pro¬ 
duction  Rural, •).  and  emphasis  was  phiced  on  bringing  technical 
a.=sistan'-e  to  the  villages. 

Research  and  Education 

Fairly  extensive  agricidt ural  resettreh  has  been  done  since  the  e.irly 
1930’s  by  various  institutions:  the  Center  for  Fish  Study  (Centre 
d’Etndes  des  I’eches)  at  (kuiakry;  the  Rice  Research  Center  (Centre 
de  Recherches  Rizicoles)  at  Koba :  the  Quinine  Experimental  Station 
(Section  de  Recherche  stir  le  Quiiinuina )  at  Scredou :  and  the  Institute 
for  Colonial  Citrus  and  Other  Fruits  (Institut  des  Fruits  et  Agrumes 
Coloniaux — IFAC).  IFAC  was  reorganized  in  .Se])tember  1901  as 
the  Fruit  Research  Institute  (Institut  de  Recherches  Fruitieres)  and 
])laced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Economy.  The 
Quinine  Experimental  .Station  at  Scredou — which  before  independ¬ 
ence  produced  30  kilograms  a  day  of  quinine  from  .522  acres  of  cin¬ 
chona  trees  and  maintained  trial  planting  of  pepjier,  tea  and  tung — 
was  not  operating  in  1961.  Other  re.search  stations  are  located  at 
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Mainoii  (rice  and  citrus),  at,  Kankan  (rice)  and  at  Macenia  (coffee, 
rice  and  oil  palm).  The  government  is  continuing  to  support  these 
research  centers  and  experimental  stations,  but  is  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  qualified  technicians. 

Until  independence,  there  was  only  one  agricultural  school  in  the 
country.  Located  at  Tolo  about  185  miles  northeast  of  Conakry,  it 
had  facilities  for  only  20  stiKhmts.  Both  the  national  budget  and  the 
Til ree-Year  Plan  emphasize  education,  and  for  the  first  time  a  coherent 
system  of  agricultural  education  has  been  established.  A  National 
Agricultural  School  (Ecole  Nationale  d’Agriculture)  with  two  classes 
of  20  students  each  has  been  o]iened  at  Kindia.  At  Tolo  the  Practical 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperation  (E(;ole  Pratique  d’Agriculture 
et  de  Cooperation),  offering  a  four-year  course,  has  been  expanded  to 
3  classes,  of  25  students  each.  Near  Tolo  a  Practical  Center  (Centre 
Pratique)  lias  been  established  to  train  100  villagers  every  three 
months  in  how  to  organize  and  manage  cooperatives.  At  Koba  and 
Kankan  mechanics  are  taught  to  operate  and  repair  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  destined  for  the  Kural  Modernization  Centers  and  the  light 
equipment  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  cooperatives. 
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CHAPTER  24 


INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIAL 

Guinea  is  ricli  in  baiixlle,  iron  ore  and  hydroelectric  power  poten¬ 
tial.  Known  reserves  of  bauxite  are  esliinaled  at  one  billion  long 
tons,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  total  reserves,  and  ii’on  ore 
re,se.rves,  although  of  low  grade,  are  among  the  lai-gest  in  the  world. 
Lacking  capital,  (biinea  must  look  abroad  for  assistance  in  develop¬ 
ing  its  i-esources,  and,  with  00  ])ercent  of  its  ])eople  illiterate  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  for  much  teciinical  assistance  as  wtdl. 

The  government,  committed  to  socialist  assumptions,  envisions  an 
ambitious  program  of  economic  development.  In  the  industrial 
spheie,  the  initial  clfort  is  directed  at  creating  the  prerequisites  foi- 
modern  industrj'— educational  facilities,  health  services,  an  appro¬ 
priate  transpmrtatioiii  systen\.  power  soui’ces,  adequate  food  sui)ply 
and  a  suitable  fiscal  system,  llecause  of  the  magnitude  of  the  etl'ort, 
the  economy  will  remain  ju’edominantly  agricultural  for  a  long  time. 

Mineral  resources  are  just  beginning  to  be  tapj^ed.  The  systematic 
ex])ioitation  of  bauxite  and  iron  dates  from  1952.  Gold  has  been 
mined  for  centuries,  but  the  diamond  de])osits  have,  been  worked  only 
since  IIKIG.  Mineral  production  has  been  expanding  e\eiy  yeai'.  In 
1959,  for  example,  the  value  of  ex])orls  tlerived  from  mines  had  triided, 
as  compared  with  1958,  and  in  1901)  the.  first  shipment  of  alumina  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  contril)ut  ion  made  by  mining  to  the  country’s 
revenues.  Although  diamonds  and  gold  are.  important  income  earn¬ 
ers,  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  long-range  ]mtential  of  the  vast 
iron  ore  and  bauxite*  de])osit.s. 

Guinea  is  becoming  a  leading'  produce]'  of  bauxite  and  want‘d  its  own 
aluinimnn  industry.  'The  i'p;di/.iition  of  this  ambition  will  require 
the  development  of  the  gieat  electric  ])ower  jeotential  of  the  country's 
mau}^  rivers  and  waterfalls,  since  the  ])i'ocessing  of  bauxite  into 
aluminum  reepiires  large  amounts  of  low-co.st  electricity.  The  ]ilans 
drawn  up  by  the  Fi'ench  before  1958  for  hydi'oelectric  installations 
at  Soua])iti  on  the  Konkoure  Ibver  await,  capital  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  he  carried  out. 

In  late  1901  the  Fria  plant  at  Kimbo,  which  produces  alumina  (a 
powder)  from  bauxite,  was  the  count I'v’s  only  hu*ge-scale  manufactur¬ 
ing  enlei-prise  and  on  *  of  the  largest  in  Afi'ica.  Fria  originadly  was 
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conceived  as  a  first  s(ep  in  n  laigcn-  coniplox  which  would  include 
facilities  for  reducino'  alumina  into  aluminuni  metal.  This  plan, 
which  the  Guinean  antlioritics  arc  eager  to  see  carried  out,  will  require 
the  construction  of  the  hydroelectric  installations  on  the  Konkouie. 

The  future  of  industrial  development  is  bright,  but  large  obstacles 
must  be  overcome.  The  provision  of  roads,  railroads,  ports  and  har¬ 
bors,  power  installations  and  housing  and  services  for  industi’ial 
workers — all  notably  delicicnt  in  the  country  as  a  whole — will  consti¬ 
tute  a  heavy  charge  against  any  program  of  industrial  development. 

For  at  least  a  decade,  Guinea  will  continue  to  need  much  foreign 
capital  and  technical  assistance.  The  companies  that  have  been  min¬ 
ing  and  processing  iron  ore  and  bauxite  are  owned  by  international 
consortiums  of  United  States,  French,  British,  Canadian,  Swiss  and 
West  German  firms  with  the  capital  resources  to  finance  such  enter¬ 
prise.  Although  the  now  .state  has  nationalized  .some  foreign-owned 
enterprises — or  requisitioned  their  installations — and  has  sought  to 
redefine  and  restrict  the  terms  under  wFich  the  consortiums  operate. 
President  Toiirc,  in  seeking  more  foreign  capital,  has  offered  guaran¬ 
tees  of  its  security. 

To  compensate  in  part  for  its  lack  of  capital,  Guinea  has  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  human  investment  program — a  system  of  volunteer  labor 
in  which  (he  government  supplies  the  equipment  for  projects  which 
are  carried  out  hy  volunteers  working  without  remimcration.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
drainage  works  and  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  but  the 
scheme  has  not  so  far  contributed  much  in  the  field  of  mining  and 
industry.  The  program  has  precedent  in  the  corvee  system  of  un¬ 
paid  lalxrr  once  employed  by  the  French  and  an  example  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  use  of  volunteer  and  conscripted  labor  on  such 
ambitious  undertakings  as  the  Yangtze  River  levees  and  dams.  The 
high  level  of  underemployment  in  Guinea  lends  itself  to  the  human 
investment  program,  but  the  small  size  of  the  total  labor  force  imposes 
narrow  limits  on  what  it  cair  achieve. 

Almost  all  industrial  activities  arc  directed  by  European  personnel 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  Guineans.  Toward 
the  end  of  1961  Frenchmen  still  predominated  in  this  foreign  group, 
hut  in  the  emergency  created  hy  the  French  exodus  after  independ¬ 
ence,  Guinea  coihraeted  with  various  countries  to  siipplj"  specialists  in 
training,  adrisory  and  operational  capacities.  Training  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Throe-Year  Plan ;  a  primary  aim  is  the 
replacement  by  Guineans  of  all  foreign  staff  in  both  government  and 
])riv.ate  enterprise  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  technical 
(raining  ])rogram  at  Fria  is  the  lar-gest  in  the  country  and  its  gradrr- 
ntes,  as  soon  as  they  are  trained,  are  used  by  the  government  to  staff 
its  offices,  projects  and  tcehiiieal  schools.  The  government  grants 


scholarships  to  Guineans  for  foreign  training  and  has  welcomed  other 
opportunities  for  its  nationals  to  study  abroad. 

The  Three- Year  Plan  reflects  the  important  position  of  mining  in 
the  national  economy  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  it  in  the  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  Since  the  mineral  sur¬ 
veys  completed  befoi-e  independence  were  not  done  by  the  Guinean 
territorial  government,  the  documentation  held  in  the  Guinea.n  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  is  incomplete.  To  provide  the  basis  for  more 
detailed  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  mineral  exploitation,  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  various  Soviet-bloc  countries  to  send 
experts  to  conduct  further  surveys  during  1960-62. 

It  was  planned  during  the  same  period  to  extend  diamond  prospect¬ 
ing  into  new  areas,  and  two  fully  equipped  geological  groups  went  to 
the  field  in  the  dry  season  of  1960-61.  A  third  group  began  the  study 
of  gold-bearing  deposits,  and  a  search  for  oil  was  initiated  by  teams 
of  Soviet-bloc  geologists  and  geophysicists. 

Under  the  Three-Year  Plan,  the  administration  of  diamond-mining 
concessions  was  assigned  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Office  for  Mines, 
Geology  and  Industry  at  Kankan.  The  two  privately  owned  com¬ 
panies  still  in  business  were  nationalized  on  the  groiiiids  that  they  had 
not  made  the  most  of  their  concessions,  and  operations  in  four  diamond 
fields  were  mechanized.  Steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  output  of 
gold  to  meet  the  government’s  need  for  currency  backing  and  for 
money  for  purchases  on  the  international  market.  It  was  planned  to 
mine  veins  which  could  not  be  profitably  worked  otherwise  with  con¬ 
vict  or  military  labor  or  with  volunteers  under  the  human  investment 
program.  Systematic  prospecting  for  iron  was  begun  on  the  Nimba- 
Simandou  deposits,  which  will  be  worked  by  CONSAFEIQUE,  an 
international  consortium. 

The  construction  called  for  by  the  Three-Year  Plan  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  government  to  open  five  quarries  and  to  build  a  road  from 
Lambagny,  a  village  southeast  of  Conakry,  to  a  beach  where  sufficient 
sand  for  concrete  was  available  to  meet  Conakry’s  building  require¬ 
ments  for  a  five-year  period.  The  production  and  sale  of  construction 
materials  was  made  a  government  monopoly.  Although  known 
domestic  sources  of  raw  materials  for  cement  are  scanty,  the  Three- 
Year  Plan  provided  for  a  cement  Avorks  to  be  built  in  the  hope  that 
the  intensive  geological  research  program  would  reveal  new  supplies. 
The  feasibility  of  establishing  a  glass  factory  was  also  to  be  investi¬ 
gated.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  salt  produced  in  Guinea  be 
improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  quantity  by  clearing  salt  marslies 
and  mechanizing  the  refining  process. 

The  government  recognized  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  creating 
heavy  industry  diiring  the  period  of  the  Three-Year  Plan.  It  set  out 
to  start  industries  of  moderate  size  which  could  process  agricultural 
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products  and  produce  the  consumer  "oods  which  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  buy  abroad  (see  table  1).  Attention  was  also  given  to  the 
modernization  of  handicrafts.  ' 

Table  1.  Industrial  hustallations  Proposed  in  Quinca's  Three-Year  Plan 

1  agricultural  iiiinleincut  factory — to  lu-odive  400,000  iiiinleiuents  annually. 

1  factory  for  the  construction  of  light  machinery. 

1  factory  for  making  carts  and  wheelbarrows — to  produce  .50, 000  items  annually. 
1  factory  for  inak'ug  cooking  utensil.s — to  produce  250.000  Items  annually. 

1  factory  for  making  wooden  furniture — to  produce  00,000  items  annually. 

1  nail  factory — to  produce  000  tons  annually. 

1  canning  plant  (at  .Maiiiou) — to  produce  fruit  juices  and  orange  essence. 

1  pahu-oil  press  and  soap  works  (at  Boffa). 

1  peauut-oll  pre.ss  and  soap  works  (at  Koundara) 

1  fa<.-tory  (at  Conakry) — to  produce  dried  bananas  and  banana  meal. 

1  .sawmill  (at  N’ZOrekore). 

2  li.sh-smokiug  plant.s  (at  Conaki-y)  with  equipment  to  produce  fish  meal. 

2  cold  storage  plants  (at  Conakry  and  Mainou) — each  with  a  100-ton  c*apacity. 
1  tannery  and  .shoe  factory  (at  Kindla) — with  the  capacity  of  2."»0,000  pairs  of 
shot's  a  year. 

5  shiugUft'r  houses  (in  Middle  and  Ciqior  Guinea)  with  refrigeration  and  dry¬ 
ing  pbuits 
1  cigarette  factory. 

1  pineapple  ciinnerj-. 

1  tapiocii  fjictory. 

1  press  for  ItK'al  vegetable  oils,  such  ns  Koura  and  -Mene. 

1  plant  (iit  Co.vjih)  for  e.xtracting  .salt  and  chemical  products  from  sea  water. 
Rice  proce.ssing  plants  (iit  Kouroussa,  Siguiri,  Dragueda,  Damissakoura, 
Ktiukair  and  Kaba)— with  ti  total  annual  capacity  of  r>o,tKX)  tons. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Kcpubiic  de  Guiuee,  La  Plaiiification  Lconomique,  pp. 
.im,  il'G. 

■A  htrge  portion  of  (he  funds  allociited  (o  the  Throe-Year  Plan  was 
for  the  purcha.so  of  ])ower  erpiipment.  Immediate  interest  was  the 
construction  of  stnall  power  dams  which  ctmld  he  built  without  the  use 
of  heavy  equipment  rather  than  in  the  building  of  the  large  dams 
which  would  feventually  be  needed. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Xot  until  the  end  of  World  War  II  wa.s  any  real  start  made  in  the 
industrial  sphere.  Until  then  the  nearest  approach  to  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  was  some  slnall-scale  mining  and  the  elementary  processing  of 
a  few  agricultural  crops.  In  1040  there  were  only  seven  small  soap 
factories  in  the  area,  and  these  compared  with  two  or  three  10  years 
earlier.  The  first  sawmill  was  built  during  the  war  at  Mainuu  hy  the 
Water  and  Forest  Service  to  supply  lumber  which  could  no  longer  bo 
obtained  f  roni  outside.  By  104.5  about  a  dozen  mills  were  in  operation 
at  Kindia,  Ki.ssidougou,  Macenta  and  N’Zerekorc. 
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Before  AVorld  AVar  II  only  small  quantities  of  easily  accessible 
{^old,  iron,  diamonds  and  salt  were  mined — principally  by  Africans 
for  domestic  needs.  Tlie  Guinean  Company  for  Diamond  Mining 
Societe  Guineenne  d’Exploitation  des  Diamants — SOGUINEX)  be¬ 
gan  to  work  the  diamond  fields  of  the  Forest  Region  in  the  1930’s. 
Signiri  in  northeastern  Guinea  averaged  about  four  tons  annually 
and  providerl  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  AOF’s  total  gold  exports. 
Until  1040  all  gold  had  to  lx;  sold  to  the  Bank  of  France  (Bauque  de 
France) ;  from  1040  to  1944,  to  the  AOF  government;  and  after  1044, 
to  the  Central  Fund  foi*  Overseas  F i-aiicc  (Caisse  Centrale  dela  France 
dX)utre-Mer — CCFOM).  A  far  gi-eatei-  quantity  than  was  sold  le¬ 
gally,  however,  was  smuggled  abroad,  hoarded  or  made  into  jewelry. 

French  mining  law  was  based  on  the  principle  that  ownership  of 
surface  huul  and  of  the  subsoil  were  separate.  The  AOF  government 
reserved  to  itself  all  mineral  rights  as  national  wealth  belonging  to 
tbo  piibli(r  authority.  A  decree  of  1<S00,  however,  confirmed  the  tra¬ 
ditional  rights  of  Africans  to  exti-act  minerals  and  forbade  tlie  grant¬ 
ing  of  mining  concessions  in  areas  whei-e  such  rights  were  habitually 
exei  cised.  Although  successive  mining  deci-ees  confirmed  these  rights, 
part  icularly  for  surface  deposits  of  gold  and  salt,  Africans  had  no 
claim  to  (he  sid)soil.  In  104G  Guinea  became  an  Overeeas  Territory 
(Territoire  d'Ontre-Mer)  and  copioprietor  with  the  AOF  of  the 
.subsoil. 

Mining  law  ii»  the  AOF — as  it  applied  to  non- Africans  and  cor- 
])ora(  ions— evolved  over  .50  years,  but  was  not  codified  until  10.54,  The 
law  as  it  developed  was  based  ou  governmental  control  through  the 
issuance  of  short-term  peimiits  for  prospecting  and  long-tenn  conces¬ 
sions  for  ex])loitation  of  mines.  Xo  individual  or  company  might 
pros])ect  or  mine  without  government  authorization.  Although  a  per¬ 
mit  might  be  granted  to  a  foreign  individual,  neither  a  permit  nor  a 
concession  Avas  ever  granted  any  corporation  not  constituted  under 
French  law;  three-fourths  of  the  directors  of  such  companies  had  to 
bo  of  French  nationality.  Suprdementary  legnlations  to  the  10.54 
law  limited  the  areas  which  could  be  prospected  and  mined  and  the 
duration  of  permits.  Ore.  exports  were  taxed  according  to  tlieir 
market  value. 

The  development  of  Guinean  mines  and  hydroelectric  resources 
dates  from  194(),  the  year  the  French  Parliament  voted  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Daw  which  was  aimed  at  modernizing  the  territorial  economies. 
The  Ministry  of  Overseas  Fnuice  (Ministere  de  la  France  d'Oiitre- 
Mer)  was  dii’ected  to  draw  np  jihins  for  a  development  program  to  be 
financed  from  the  Fund  for  E('onomic  and  Social  Development  (Fonds 
d’investissement  pour  le  Develo])])ment  Economlqiie  et  Social — 
FTDES)  and  the  (^entral  Fund  for  Overseas  France.  Between  1047 
and  1057  FIDES  invested  $.34,4  million  in  (he  development  of  Guinea. 
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Surveys  of  the  country’s  hydroelectric  power  resources  were  begun 
in  1942,  but  systematic  and  intensive  field  studies  did  not  get  under 
way  until  1947.  The  Mining  Bureau  for  Overseas  France  (Bureau 
Minier  de  la  France  d’Outre-Mer) ,  established  in  1948,  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  mining  policy,  research  and  prospecting  throughout 
the  Overseas  Territories.  A  geological  map  of  Guinea,  begun  in  1917, 
was  still  the  only  one  in  existence  by  1961.  Billions  of  francs  and 
smaller  amounts  of  foreign  capital  were  expended  in  prospecting  and 
brought  such  finds  as  the  iron  deposits  in  the  area  of  the  Monts  Nimba. 
Hydroelectric  power  development,  however,  awailed  the  growth  of 
cities  and  heavy  industry. 

Before  World  War  I,  an  American  company  became  interested  in 
the  accessible  iron  ore  deposits  near  Conakry,  but  it  was  1949  before 
the  Conakry  Mining  Company  (Compagnic  Miniere  de  Conakry), 
in  which  French  and  American  capital  participated,  was  organized. 
Backed  by  almost  $2  million  granted  to  the  French  Government  by 
the  United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  1950,  and 
by  an  equal  sum  in  Metropolitan  francs,  the  railway  from  the  mine  to 
Conakry  and  a  quai  for  the  loading  of  ore  on  freighters  were  rapidly 
completed.  The  company  shipped  its  first  ore  in  February  1953. 

Exploitation  of  the  bauxite  deposits  on  the  lies  de  Los  also  began 
about  this  time.  They  had  been  discovered  in  1912 — only  a  few  years 
in  advance  of  those  at  Boke.  Although  the  Bauxite  du  Midi  was 
granted  bauxite  rights  in  the  Boke  area  in  the  1920's  and,  in  the  mid- 
1930’s,  acquired  additional  rights  in  the  lies  de  Los,  World  War  II 
halted  development  of  the  sites.  In  1919,  %vith  the  aid  of  its  parent 
company.  Aluminum  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  Bauxite  dn  Midi  began  oper¬ 
ations  on  the  lies  de  Los.  The  first  ore  shipment  was  made  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1952.  The  company  had  from  the  beginning  been  interested 
in  the  less  accessible,  but  vastly  greater,  deposit  of  high-grade  ore 
near  Boke,  the  alumina  content  of  which  was  55  percent  as  compared 
with  50  percent  on  the  lies  de  Ix)s.  Bauxite  du  Midi’s  concession 
at  this  .site  covers  an  area  of  about  1,100  square  miles.  Although 
Aluminum  Ltd.,  of  Canada  planned  to  invest  $150  million  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  deposits — a  project  which  included,  the  construction  of  an 
alumina  plant- — these  plans  were  shelved  for  the  time  being  in 
August  1961. 

In  the  early  1940's  Pechiney  (Pechincy  Com])agnie  de  Produits 
Chimiques  et  Electrometallurgiques),  Frances  largest  aluminum  pro¬ 
ducer,  began  looking  for  bauxite  and  hydroelectric  sites  in  Guinea 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  French  AVest  Africa.  In  1951  it  joined  forces 
with  Ugine  (Societ-e  d’Elect rochimie,  d’Elect ro-Metallurgie  et  des 
Acitu-ies  Elcctriques  d’Ugine)  a  second  French  aluminum  producer, 
to  form  SAREPA  (Societc  Africaine  de  Recherches  et  d’Etudes  pour 
I’Aliimininn)  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  ])i()specting.  The  combine 
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discovered  deposits  estimated  at  over  a  billion  tons  of  bauxite  ore  in 
the  Kindia-Dabola  region  close  to  the  Konkoure  River  near  Kimbo. 
In  1957  SAREPA  organized  an  international  consortium,  the  Fria 
Intemational  Company  for  Alumina  Production  (Fria  Compagnie 
Internationale  pour  le  Production  de  I’Alumine),  to  exploit  the  find. 
The  consortium  is  usually  referred  to  as  Fria,  and  this  is  also  the 
name  of  the  village  near  which  it  is  located. 

Clin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  the  United  States  member 
of  the  Fria  consortium,  holds  48.5  percent  of  the  stock  and  has  34.6 
percent  of  the  votes  on  the  board  of  directors.  Other  participants 
are  Pechiney-Ugine  [of  France],  26.5  percent;  the  British  Aluminum 
Coini)any,  10  percent;  Aluminum  Industry  Corporation  (Aluminum 
Industrie  Aktiengesellschaft  [of  Switzerland]),  10  percent;  and 
United  Aluminum  Works  Corporation  (Vereinigte  Aluminum  Werke 
Aktiengesellschaft  [of  West  Germany]),  5  percent.  The  enterprise 
is  managed  by  Pechiney-Ugine  which  has  a  majority  of  the  voting 
stoclc.  Slnireholders  have  the  right  to  purchase  alumina  from  the 
Fria  jilant  in  proj)ortion  to  their  stock  holdings.  The  original  agree¬ 
ment,  for  mining  the  bauxite  and  producing  alumina  was  made  with 
the  A  OF  government  and  with  the  Guinean  territorial  government, 
Sekou  Tome,  as  deputy  governor  general  of  the  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  was  a  signatory,  to  the  original  agreement. 

Tlio  iigreemoiu,  took  the  form  of  a  contract  between  the  company 
and  the  governments  with  a  duration  of  75  years  and  an  option  to 
rene\y  for  a  further  25  years.  The  company  agreed  to  mine  bauxite  in 
accordance  with  general  practices,  give  priority  to  employment  of 
local  labor,  develop  professional  and  technical  training,  comply  with 
Guinea's  welfare  legislation,  respect  the  trade  unions,  build  housing 
facilities  Tor  its  employees  and  to  eontribute.towyard  medical  and  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  and  to  the  Regional  Development  Fund.  On  its 
part  the  AOF  Government)  with  the  eoncurrenee  of  the  Guinean 
ten'itorial  government,  granted  to  Fria  the  bauxite  eoneession  for  the 
stipulated  period  and  guaranteed  the  stability  of  general,  legal,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  conditions,  the  free  movement  of  funds  within  the 
foreign  exchange  regulations,  freedom  of  marketing  and  the  right  to 
repatriate  capital  and  profits.  Further,  the  government  agreed  that 
there,  would  be  no  licw  restrictions  imposed  on  management  or  super¬ 
vision  and  no  hindrance  to  the  movement  of  foreign  teehnieians  in  the 
company’s  employ.  President  Toure  has  indicated  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  that  Guinea  will  honor  this  agreement  as  long  as  the  company 
carries  out  its  obligations. 

After  independence,  the  con.sortium  decided  to  complete  the  instal¬ 
lations  it  had  begun.  This  decision  is  cited  by  Guineans  as  an  act  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  consortium  in  the  word  of  the  Guinean 
Government  that  the  consortium  could  proceed  in  accordance  with 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement..  Tliough  Fria  had  obligated  to  complete 
its  installations  by  April  1964,  it  was  ready  to  begin  operations  by 
April  I960. 

The  Fria  installation  was  originally  conceived  as  a  first  step  in  the 
industrialization  program  for  Guinea,  known  as  the  Soiiapiti  Proj¬ 
ect.  This  plan  also  included  development  of  hydroelectric  power  at 
Souapiti  on  the  Konkoure  and  an  aluminum-reduction  plant  at 
Kimbo — as  well  as  the  bauxite  and  alumina  operations  at  Kimbo  and 
Poke  and  their  supporting  facilities.  An  earth  dam  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Konkoure  River  nl>ove  Kaleta  Falls  and  an  under¬ 
ground  power  plant  installed,  thus  providing  an  annual  capacity  of 
more  than  .‘1,000  million  kilo\vatt  houi’s — enough  power  for  the 
projected  aluminum  reduction  plant  at  Kimbo,  for  other  industrial 
usersand  for  the  public  as  well. 

Gverall  capital  cost  of  the  project  has  been  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  million;  construction  would  require  five  to  six  yeai'S. 
By  early  lO.aS  the  engineering  studies  were  substantially  completed 
and  a  detailed  feasibility  report  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  World 
BaidiC  in  support  of  a  proposed  loan  of  $70  to  $80  million  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  French  Government.  When  Guinea  became  independ¬ 
ent,  the  French  Government  withdrew  its  s\ipi)oit  and  the  proposed 
World  Bank  loan  was  shelved. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Guinea,  still  not  completely  surveyed,  is  one  of  the  richest  areas  in 
West  Africa  in  known  mineral  wealth.  Coal  and  petroleum  are  lack¬ 
ing,  l)ut  the  hydroelectric  ])()leutial  is  an  undeveloped  substitute  for 
these  industrial  fuels.  Wutei’  is  i>lentifiil  an<l  the  develojunent  of  the 
electric  ])ower  ])oient  ial  would  make  possible,  not  only  an  almninum 
industry,  but  the  processii!"  of  iron  ore  and  the  production  of  chem¬ 
icals  as  well. 

Minerals 

Gold  occiu's  in  alluvial  and  residual  placer  deposits  in  the  Bourc 
and  Tiiikisso  Rivers,  north  and  northwest  of  Siguiri  and  in  the  Nian- 
dan-Banie  I'ange  where  three  sei)arate  lodes  have  l)een  discovered. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  the  IVlacenta  and  Kerouane  districts  in  the 
alluvial  gravels  of  the  Makona  River  and  its  tributaries  on  the  border 
of  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone,  d'he  principal  known  occurrences  are 
located  midway  between  Kissidougou  and  Beyla  (seech.  3,  Geogi’aphy 
and  l’o])nlal ion). 

Iron  ore  dejwsits  rank  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Those  on 
the  Kalonm  Beninsula  in  the  vicinity  of  Conakry  cover  some  42,500 
acres  and  arc  estimated  at  no  less  than  200  million  tons  of  ore  of 
roughly  52  percent  metal  content.  The  ore  is  low  in  phosphorous 
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content,  liigh  in  clirome  (1  to  1.5  percent),  nickel  (0.1  percent),  and 
alumina  (10  percent) .  These  characteristics,  which  complicate  smelt¬ 
ing,  have  delayed  exploitation  of  the  deposits.  Other  high-quality 
deposits  are  located  in  the  IMoiits  Nimba  area,  straddling  the  border 
with  Liberia,  and  at  a  number  of  smaller  sites  west  of  the  Fouta 
Djallon  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population). 

Bauxite  is  found  almost  evei-j’where  in  the  soils  of  lateritic  origin 
which  cover  so  much  of  the  country.  High  temperatures  and  the 
alternation  of  wet  and  dry  sesisons  favor  the  chemical  reactions  which 
lead  to  bauxite  fonnation,  and  the  heavy  rains  tend  to  wash  away 
many  of  the  other  minerals  from  the  bauxite. 

The  lies  de  IjOS,  Boke  and  Kimbo  deposits  have  attracted  most 
attention.  Total  reserves  on  the  lies  de  Los  are  estimated  at  Ijetween 
four  and  five  million  tons.  The  Boke  site,  the  richest  in  the  country, 
has  over  700  million  tons;  Kimbo,  about  300  million  tons.  Of  the 
other  known  deposits,  those  at  Dabola  and  Kindia  are  potentially 
important  because  they  are  adjacent  to  the  Conakiy-Niger  Kailroad 
and  a  highway  and  also  near  falls  which  could  be  harnessed  to  produce 
elect  i-icity. 

Power 

Of  tiie  numerous  i-ivers  and  tributaries,  at  least  eight,  have  a  high 
elect  lie  i)o\ver  potential:  the  Koidcoure,  the  Fatala,  the  Kolente  and 
the  Kogon  which  empty  into  the  .\tlantic:  the  Bnfing.  tlift  Tomine 
and  the  Gambie  (Gambia)  which  tl()W  northward  from  the  Fouta 
Djallon  :  and  tin*  Nig(*r  which  flows  nort  beast  ward  from  Tapper  Guinea 
(see  ch.  3,  Geograjrhy  and  Population).  The  government  estimates 
tiui  hydroelectric  ]»otential  of  ihest'  rivers  to  he  12.0  billion  kilowatt 
hours  annually,  and  the  develo])ment  of  hydroelecti'ic  power  has  high 
jiriority  in  the  gov(*rnment's economic  plans. 

The  greatest  ])ower  ])otentlal  is  provided  by  the  Koiikonre  and  its 
t rihutai'ies  which  have  17  wat(M'falls  and  I'apids  varying  in  drop  from 
80  to  1,3.10  feet.  'Fhe  j)ofential  enerjjrv’  of  the  Konkonre  River  system 
alone  is  estimat(*d  to  he  t>t)  percent  of  that  of  the  other  seven  rivers 
coiidtined.  On  tlu*  Fatala,  Kolente  and  Kogon  Rivers  hydi-oeleetrie 
po.-.sil)ilities  exi.st,  l)nt  limited  wafei’shed  areas  in  their  short,  upper 
re:ic!’.('.s  and  their  slow  descents  am-oss  the  flat  coastal  plain  give  them 
low  priority  in  plans  for  electric  jmwer  reduction. 

'Fhe  Baling  and  the  Tomine  Rivei'shave  watersheds  of  about  0,500 
S(piare  miles  each  and  a  total  hydrcn'lectrie  ])Otential  approximately 
one-third  of  that  of  the  Konkonre.  The  Bafmg's  200-mile  course 
within  Guinea  has  sev(*n  watei  falls  and  ra])ids  with  drops  varying 
from  100  to  800  fe(*t.  Tlie  rivei''s  average  descent  is  more  than  five 
feet  per  mile.  At  a  point  near  the  Mali  frontier,  conditions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  for  a  large  d.am  and  power  plant. 
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Tho  Tomine  (called  the  Corubal  after  it  crosses  the  boundai*y  with 
Portuguese  Guinea)  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Koumba,  have  a 
total  length  of  almost  240  miles  within  Guinea.  Their  five  principal 
waterfalls  (three  on  the  Tomine  and  two  on  the  Koumba)  vary  in 
height  from  150  to  500  feet.  Conditions  for  hydroelectric  exploitation 
ara  limited,  however,  except  above  their  confluence  in  Gaoual  where 
it  would  be  feasible  to  construct  a  dam  across  each  river  and  divert 
water  from  both  into  a  single  major  installation. 

The  Gamble  (Gambia)  offers  some  possibilities  for  electric  power 
exploitation,  but  little  information  is  available  regarding  its  poten¬ 
tialities.  Maps  indicate  that  the  river  and  its  tributaries  within 
Guinea  have  numerous  waterfalls.  At  least  three  on  the  Gamble 
itself  are  more  than  200  feet  in  height.  Land  formations,  however, 
seem  to  be  unfavorable  for  dam  building. 

Tho  Niger  basin  in  Guinea  covers  an  area  of  approximately  33,800 
square  miles — or  more  than  35  percent  of  the  counti-y’s  total  area — 
and  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  river  in  the  countr}^  The  granite  bed¬ 
rock  south  of  the  Dingniraye-Kouroiissa-Kankan  line  is  suitable  for 
retaining  water  in  large  reservoirs.  The  watershed  area  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  system,  however,  is  less  than  400  square  miles  in  area  - 
too  small  to  provide  water  for  sust  ained  hydroelectric  operations.  On 
the  lower  levels  the  stream  flows  slowly  over  a  relatively  level  plateau 
with  a  fall  averaging  only  20  inches  per  mile,  and  the  banks  are  too 
low  for  power  dam  construction. 

As  of  late  19Cl,  only  the  Konkoure  had  been  used  for  the  production 
of  electricity;  the  country’s  sole  hydroelectric  station  was  located  on 
tliis  river  at  Grandes  Chutes  approximately  70  miles  northeast  of 
(''onakry.  This  station  generated  power  for  Conakry  and  Kindia.  In 
1950  lh«  fit'-diutV  wac  abaut  2'.'  million  kit-uwalt  Con¬ 

akry  also  had  a  diesel  power  unit  for  standby  use.  Diesel  generators 
scrve<l  Mamou,  Coyah,  Labe,  Kankan,  Macenta,  Dalaba  and  Boke  and 
c.jh'rjitf'l]  el  fly  jtl  nig^nt  Uf  thrse,  m’t>  bj  fat  l  ll^  iJlrgi  «  cr»  - 

sunier.  Inadequate  maintenance,  resulting  from  lack  of  equipment 
and  trained  personnel,  caused  fiequent  power  failures.  Three  2,000- 
kilowatt  generatoi-s  were  operated  by  Fria  for  plant  and  staff  housing 
needs.  Total  output  of  all  diesel  generator  siatioiis  in  luot)  \\as  about 
1.5  million  kilowatt  hours. 

Existing  facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  demand  and  the  govern- 
fiinnl  uTitiiauiLwl  in  July  ll'fliJ  I  bid  If  AhjI  uiliJ.li'i  l  llu*  cquivahiii  of 
$54  million  for  the  improvement  of  power-generating  facilities  as  part 
of  tho  Three-Year  Plan  (see  ch.  22,  Cliaracter  and  Structure  of  tho 
Economy).  Apparently  most  of  this  was  to  be  spent  on  small  gener¬ 
ating  plants  for  towns  without  electricity.  Yugoslavia  has  contracted 
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to  construct  a  liydroeltMitric  diirn  10  miles  from  the  one  which  now 
provides  Conakry  with  electricity.  It  is  expected  that  the  dam  will 
start  producing  power  in  July  1903. 

The  Souapiti  Project,  if  it  were  carried  out,  would  quadiuiple  1961 
generating  capacity.  In  April  1960  Guinea  declared  that  it  intended 
to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  Konkoure  dam  with  the  help 
of  other  nations.  After  the  French  had  refused  to  turn  over  to 
Guinea  their  blueprint  of  the  Souapiti  Project,  the  United  States  was 
asked  by  the  Guinean  government  to  build  the  dam.  It  indicated  in 
July  1966  that,  if  pennitted  to  resurvey  the  site,  it  would  consider 
linancing  the  project  with  the  support  of  such  international  agencies  as 
the  World  Bank.  By  inid-1961  the  Guinean  goveriiment  had  not 
replied.  Unconfirmed  reports  indicated  that  tlio  Communist-bloc 
nations  were  interested  in  providing  the  aluminum-reduction  plant, 
but  that  th.ey  were  making  their  financial  and  technical  assistance  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  nationalization  of  F ria. 


MINING 

In  late  1961  Guinea  had  more  mineral  workings  than  any  other 
part  of  former  F rench  AVest  Africa.  The  largest  share  of  industrial 
capital  invested  in  the  country  was  in  bauxite  and  iron  mining,  and 
the  investors  were  almost  entirely  non-African.  African  investment, 
by  individuals  and  by  family  or  larger  kinship  groups,  was  largely 
confined  to  the  mining  of  gold  or  diamonds.  Mining  royalties  and 
taxes  paid  by  mining  groups  or  companies — the  latter  usually  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  internntional  consortiums — contributed  a  significant  share 
to  government  revenue.  Minerals  formed  a  considerable  part  of  total 
exports  and  were  important  in  diversifying  an  economy  otherwise 
almost  exclusively  rural. 

Gold 

Most  of  the  gold  workings  are  along  the  Niger  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  in  the  Siguiri  area,  which  since  1905  has  been  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  African  miners.  Indigenous  exploitation  is  primitive  and 
is  characterized  by  traditional  techniques  and  semireligious  practices 
(see  ch.  10,  Religion).  During  the  dry  season  each  year,  between 
80,000  and  100,000  miners  take  .some  30,000  ounces  of  gold  out  of  the 
deposits.  Some  work  veins  in  the  bedrock,  but  most  prefer  to  wash 
free  gold  out  of  the  gravels  near  the  rivers  or  in  the  river  beds.  Mine 
shafts  are  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  GO  feet  in  depth :  they 
may  he  only  a  dozen  feet  apart  and  connected  by  a  maze  of  untiinbered 
galleries. 

These  dangerous  methods  fail  to  obtain  about  half  of  the  gold- 
bearing  material.  Tools  are  simple — a  pointed  pick  for  gold-bearing 
qnartz,  an  edged  one  for  loose  earth,  a  ratchet  and  a  calabash  on  a  rope 
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for  pulling  up  (he  earfh.  The  work  is  nsiiiilly  done  on  a  family  basis, 
the  men  doing  (he  digging  and  the  women  and  ehildren  washing  the 
excavated  material. 

Gold  mining  by  Europeans  has  been  confined  to  a  little  di-edging 
on  the  Tinkisso  Kiver.  Total  production  in  lOnt)  was  250  tons  valued 
at  4(1  million  French  Colonies  of  Africa  (Colonies  Frain^aises 
d’Afriqiie — CFA)  francs  (ap]')roximately  $186,000  at  the  official  rate 
of  245  CFA  francs  to  the  IT.S.  $1). 

Diamonds 

Diamond  mining  l)cgan  in  1036  near  Kissidoiigou  in  southwestern 
Guinea.  The  open  v.orkings  are  about  14  miles  off  the  mad  between 
Macenta  and  Kerouane.  Another  site  is  west  of  Beyla.  Commer¬ 
cial  exploitation  of  the  area  began  in  1955  and  increased  with  the 
discovery  in  1!)50  of  new  alluvial  fields  witli  a  high  percentage  of 
stones  of  gem  quality.  Guinea  and  Ghana  have  severed  relations 
with  the  Diamond  Distribution  Consortium  (DeBeers),  making  them, 
the  only  diamond-producing  countries  to  sell  their  output  independ¬ 
ently.  They  are  said  to  lean  heavily  on  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  for  indu.strial  diamonds  for  defense  stockpiling. 

Most  diamonds  are  taken  from  small  hand-dng  pits.  Inefficient 
panning  probably  loses  up  to  56  y)ercont  of  the  diamonds  in  the  work¬ 
ings.  The  miners,  of  whom  there  were  an  estimated  41,000  in  1959, 
work  in  small  groups — usually  two  or  three  laborers  and  a  foreman. 
Foremen  are  largely  Guinmo;:  most  of  the  laborers  come  from  Mali. 
Olierations  are  supervised  by  government-appointed  overseers. 
Though  the  diamonds  used  to  he  sold  through  a  series  of  inter¬ 
mediaries,  the  government  has  declared  that  sales  other  than  to  it 
are  illegal. 

Prior  to  .March  lOtil,  two  diamond-mining  eonipanies  were  in  oper¬ 
ation:  the  Beyla  Mining  Coni])any  (Com])agiiie  Miniere  de  Beyla),  a 
French  company;  and  SGGUIXEX,  a  .subsidiary  of  DeBeer.s.  At 
(hat  time  both  concerns  were  nationalized  by  presidential  decree  and 
incorporated  into  t  he  Xat  ional  Entei-])rise  for  Besearch  and  Exploita¬ 
tion  ( Entcrpi'ise  X’at ionale  de,  Kccherche  et  Exjdoitation)  which  was 
given  a  monopoly  for  the  mining,  transport  and  appraisal  of  dia¬ 
monds.  It  was  reported  that  the  F rench  personnel  of  the  nationalized 
com^ianies  were  being  nqdaced  by  technicians  from  the  Conimunist 
bloc.  The  com|):inies  were  assured  that  they  would  Ix^  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  the  concessions. 

Approximately  two-th’lrds  of  the  diamond  outjmt  consists  of  indus¬ 
trial  stones.  Production  increased  from  about  5.3,000  carats  in  1938, 
to  257,000  in  1956  and  to  643,000  in  1959.  It  is  expected  to  rise  further 
when  modernization  programs  are  completed.  I’roduction,  however, 
has  always  been  difficult  to  estimate  since  individuals  work  most  of 
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tho,  (lt*])<)sits  and  lias  1)P(mi  u  idtisproad.  Ilpfore  1959  most 

of  tlio  doiHPStic  production  was  said  to  have  been  smuggled  into  Mali, 
Liberia,  Sierra  Ixione  and  Ghana  and  ofHcial  iignres  for  Guinean 
(liainond  ex))orts  showed  no  more  than  $1  million  aminally. 

In  the  eai'ly  months  of  1959,  the  government  created  a  diamond 
exchange  in  Kanlcan  to  attract  legitimate  diamond  buyers  to  Guinea 
and  also  took  fiscal  and  legal  ste])S  to  discourage  smuggling.  The 
nourishing  new  legal  market  has  attracted  Dutch,  Belgian,  Israeli  and 
Gnited  States  buyers.  Nevertheless,  it  w'as  believed  that  as  much  as 
half  of  the  local  production  might  still  be  leaving  tbe  country  clandes¬ 
tinely.  The  value  of  the  annual  legal  expoi’t  in  1960  was  reported  to 
ba\e.  been  between  $8  and  $9  million;  most  buyers  believe  that  $20 
million  a  year  in  diamond  expcji  ts  (botli  legal  and  illegal)  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  estimate. 


Iron  Ore 

'I'he  only  large-scale  iron.-mining  coni])any  in  1961  was  the  Conakry 
Mining ( 'oin|)aiiy.  Its  operat ion  was  higlily  mechanized,  and  only  the 
richei’  and  easily  accessible  sni  face  ores  were  being  ^Yorkpd. .  Charges 
wei-e  iii-ed  in  I  la*,  crust  and  a  giant  digger  loaded  the  broken  material 
into  25-ion  (nicks  which  carried  it  to  a  crusher.  The  material  was 
later  screened  and  loaded  into  ()5-ton  railway  cars  with  bottom  doors. 
'I'lie  I'aii  haul  was  about  live  miles  over  a  comjiany  .railway  to  a  special 
wharf  wlieiT  belt  conveyors  could  lill  a  12,iHin-ton  ship  ii'  less  than 
24  hours. 

.\lino>(  all  the  ore  Avas  exporti'd  to  West  Gennanv  which  is  equipped 
to  give'  it  (he  specitd  processing  it- requires.  East  Germany  received 
IT.oui)  tons  in  11)60  and  Boland  contracted  for  a  large  quantity  for. 

1!h;i. 

Animal  product  ion,  Avhirh  in  1957  rose  to  oA'ei*  a  million  tons,  could 
]irohal)ly  he  increased  to  :>  million  Avithom  additional  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Each  of  tin*  tliree  ore-hearing  layers  on  the  site  can  be  worked 
by  op(*n-pi!  nietbods.  Both  the  com  pain  and  the  government  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  of  ]>roli(al>ly  exploiting  the  dee]>  layer  of  48.-pereent 
ore.  PrfidiK'l ion  fell  to  :i42,000  nieti’ic  tons  in  1959  as  a  result  of  a 
decline  in  Avorld  market  jirices,  hut  I'ose  to  727,000  tons  in  1960.  The 
govennneiit  hopes  for  further  increases  in  lArodiiction  and  plans  to 
double  {’onakry's  1961  ore  loading cajiarity  of  1,200,000  tons. 

.Several  mining  groujis  are  said  to  he  e.\]>loring  the  possihilitA'  of 
ex]iloiting  the  iroiioredcposits  in  the  ^fonisNimba  near  the  boundaries 
with  Lilieria  and  Ivory  (’oast.  In  mid-April  1961  the  government 
signed  an  agreement  Avith  (he  international  emisort inni.  CONSA- 
ElxK^r  I‘i,  for  the  prospect  ing  and  c.xjiloit  ing  of  (lie  Xiinba-Siniandoii 
deposits.  The  diiixition  of  the  cnnce.ssion  is  50  years.  I'lie  govern¬ 
ment  has  insisted  that  a  railAvay  he  constructed  to  carry  (lie  ore  to  the 
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port  of  Conakry,  which  the  consortium  estimated  would  cost  between 
$75  and  $100  million.  Other  smaller  deposits  are  being  worked  by 
African  blacksmiths  for  making  tools  and  utensils. 

Bauxite 

Bauxite  iwoduction  in  19G0  totaled  1.4  million  tons,  of  which  half 
was  exported  from  the  lies  de  Los  by  Bauxite  du  Midi;  the  other 
half,  mined  at  Kimho,  was  shipped  by  Fria  in  the  form  of  alumina. 
Operations  at  both  sites  are  highly  mechanized. 

On  the  lies  de  Los  the  bauxite  is  excavated  with  power  shovels, 
crushed,  washed  and  dried.  Shij)s  of  up  to  20,000  tons  are  loaded 
by  conveyor  belts  at  a  wharf  on  Kassa  Island  where  the  main  diggings 
are  local ed.  Deposits  .are  iilso  l)oing  worked  on  Tamara  Island,  but 
crushing  and  washing  is  done  on  Kassa.  Most  of  the  ore  goes  to 
Canada.  Operating  at  an  estimated  50  percent  of  capacity,  Bauxite 
du  Midi  has  had  an  annual  production  of  about  300,000  tons  valued 
at  $1,500, 0()0.  It  is  estimated  that  live  years’  production  at  full  capac¬ 
ity  would  exhaust  these  deposits. 

Bauxite  du  Midi  has  been  interested  mainly  in  the  larger  and  higher 
(jiiality  deposit  at  Boke  where  the  annual  yield  was  expected  to  reach 
1,500,000  tons.  The  company  was  planning  ultimately  to  process 
one-third  of  the  ore  at  a  i)lant  with  a  capacity  of  220,000  tons  of 
alumina  per  year.  The  plan  included  an  So-mile  railroad  line  from 
Boke  fo  the  coast  connecting  with  Poi’t  Kakande  (Doiigoufissa),  a  new 
deep-water  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Nunez.  In  early  1061  Alumi¬ 
nium  Ltd.,  of  Canada  was  ne<rotiating  with  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Corporation  and  Reynolds  Metals  Company  (both  of  the 
United  States),  Pechiney  and  the  United  Aluminium  Works  Corpora¬ 
tion  (of  West  Cermanv)  toward  the  establishment  of  a  consortium 
to  finance  the  project  on  which  a  start  had  been  made,  including  the 
construction  of  housing  and  of  load  and  rail  facilities.  In  August 
1961  work  on  the  project  was  halted  and  it  was  put  on  a  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  basis  because  of  the  group’s  inability  to  solve  certain  problems 
of  financing. 

INDUSTRY 

Guinea’s  only  large-scale  manufacturing  plant  in  1961  was  the  Fria 
alumina  plant  at  Kimho.  There  Were  also  a  few  small  factories  for 
processing  local  crops  and  producing  a  few  consumer  items,  but  their 
importance  to  the  uat  ional  economy  was  negligible. 

Alumina  Production 

Alumina  is  produced  by  mixing  raw  bauxite  (after  it  has  been 
crushed  and  dried  to  remove  moisture  and  impurities)  with  caustic 
soda.  The  mixture  is  subsequently  chemically  dissolved  and  reduced 
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electrically  to  aluniinuin.  Two  tons  of  alumina  powder  make  about 
one  ton  of  aluminum.  Construction  of  the  Fria  plant,  an  extremely 
modern  and  complex  chemical  facility  with  a  capacity  of  480,000  tons 
of  alumina  a  year,  was  completed  in  April  1960;  the  motor  roads  and 
rail  line  connecting  Kimbo  and  Conakry  were  finished  in  1958. 

The  first  shipment  of  alumina  was  made  on  May  2,  1960.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  1960  was  185,000  tons,  of  which  171,000  were  exported.  Of  this 
amount,  60,000  tons  went  to  France,  54,000  to  Cameroim  (where 
Pechiney-Ugino  are  the  main  shareholders  in  Edea,  an  aluminum  re¬ 
duction  plant),  37,000  to  Norway  (where  the  Aluminium  Industry 
Corporation  of  Switzerland  contributes  to  an  aluminum  reduction 
plant)  and  20,000  tons  to  British  Aluminium  Ltd.’s  plant  in  Quebec 
Province,  Canada. 

The  Fria  plant  covers  an  area  of  about  173  acres.  Near  it  is  an 
airport  for  light  planes  and  a  community  with  housing  for  7,000 
pei-sons.  These  modern  facilities  and  the  social  services  available  ta 
Fria  personnel  contrast  conspicuously  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  jdant  produces  its  own  steam  and  electric 
power.  Fria  also  maintains  a  water  purification  system,  repair  and 
workshops  and  technical  training  school  for  employees  (see  ch.  9,. 
Education).  About  8.000  workmen  were  employed  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise;  the  operating  force  in  1901  numbered  about 
840  Guineans  and  310  Europeans. 

Tlie  Fria  comj>lex  represents  a  capital  investment  of  mere  than 
$150,000,000.  If  conditions  warrant,  a  considerable  additional  amount 
is  to  he  invested  over  the  next  several  years  to  expand  plant  capacity 
to  1.44  million  tons  of  ahnnina  powder  annually.  The  French  had 
plans  for  building  a  smelter  to  convert  the  alumina  into  aluminum, 
a  process  which  requires  large  amounts  of  electricity  since  15,000  to 
20,000  kilowatt  hours  are  consumed  in  producing  a  ton  of  aluminum. 
Ilowever.  this  project  awaits  the  construction  of  hydroelectric  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  Konkoure.  The  installation’s  planned  capacity  would  be 
siiflicicnt  to  produce  150,000  to  190,000  metric  tons  of  aluminum  metal 
annually. 

Although  several  French-owned  private  companies  were  national¬ 
ized  after  independence,  Fria  in  1961  did  not  suffer  the  same  fate. 
It  was,  however,  subjected  to  constant  harassment  and  was  able  to 
continue  operations  only  as  a  result  of  elaborate  and  detailed  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  government.  The  United  States  Government  an¬ 
nounced  in  February  1959  that  the  01  in  Mathieson  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  had  purchased  investment  guaranty  contracts  with  the 
International  Coo])eration  Administration  insuring  its  investment  in 
Fria.  One  guarani}'  against  e.\])roprialion  covered  its  capital  stock 
investment  of  $19.8  million.  Additional  guaranty  coverage  was  pnr- 
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chased  covering  inifial  loan  conniiitinenls  and  iuterini  financing, 
bringing  the  total  insurance  coverage  up  $72  million. 

Processing  of  Agricultural  Products 

Guinea  has  limited  facilities  for  processing  agricnltinal  products. 
The  only  canning  company  in  the  country  is  in  Conakry.  Known 
as  COPROA,  it  cans  pineapple  in  various  forms — sliced,  crushed  and 
juiced.  Ill  1059  it  processed  2,500  tons  of  fresh  pineapple,  of  which 
three-fourths  was  supjilied  by  ifs  own  plantation  at  Forecariah  35 
miles  sonlhoasl  of  Conakry.  Tlie  remainder  of  its  requirements  came 
from  the  snr|)lnsos  of  local  exjiorters.  In  1959  it  was  reported  that 
the  plant  was  operating  at  appro.ximately  one-third  capacity.  It  eu!- 
ploys  about  200  persons. 

Outside  the  city  limits  of  Conakry  is  a  small  ])lant  which  makes 
about  90  tons  of  facial  and  lauiidry  soaps  annually,  using  jialm  oil 
imported  from  Ivoiy  Coast.  An  oil  and  soap  plant  located  at 
Guekedou  in  (ho  Forest  Region  produces  about  200  tons  of  palm  oil 
and  150  t  ons  of  soap  aj'oar. 

Xear  Labe  in  (he  Fouta  Djallon  a  small  French  enterprise  industry 
extracts  oils  from  orange.s  lemons.  Imnon  grass  and  jasmine  for  use 
in  soap  and  perfumes.  The  annual  output  of  Oil,  wliicli  is  of  high 
(pialily,  was  2(>0  tons  before  World  War  11,  but  tliis  luul  fallen  to  179 
tons  valued  at  ^3,;)(i,00U  in  1957. 

Other  Processing  Plants 

I'lie  Xew  Africaii  Plastics  Comj);iny  (Xoiivelle  Socielc  Africaine 
des  1  Mast i(pies),  founded  in  IDulal  Conakiy,  is  owned  by  ilie  Guinean 
governintuit  ;  a  Fi-euchiiiau  is  iei)()r(ed  to  be  the  minority  stock  I'.ohler. 
It  mamil'aci  m  es  plastic  t  iibes  and  sheets,  ext  nisions,  jtolyi'f  liylene  bags 
for  ])uckagiiig  bananas,  tind  plastic  shoes  and  sandals.  M'he  phitit 
also  transforms  the  sheet  phislic  into  such  linished  consumer  pi'od- 
ucts  as  rainc<):its  and  protect  ive  eo\'ers.  In  I'.Xiii  it  employed  apju’oxi-' 
maU'ly  250  workers.  .Viiotlier  dixision  of  this  lirni,  employing  lon 
workers,  manii fact ures  oil  and  jilast  ic-l)a-;c  paints.  .V  third  division 
of  the  linn  docs  angle-iron  and  sheet metal  work,  n.-nally  in  the  con¬ 
st  ritction  of  sheds  and  warelionses.  and  has  deveU'ped  a  low-cost  basic 
structure  suitable  for  iionsing. 

A  gelatin  (  hlorate  e.'qilosives  plant,  in  Conakry  supplier-,  tlie  tnitiltig 
itidiistry  with  aptuoximately  10  Ions  of  e.\plosi\es  a  year.  It  is  said 
that  product  ion  con  Id  lu'  increased  to  50  tons. 

I'lie.  .SOr>Ik.\RG  r  1  Company  in  Conakry  nia ini fact  tires  soft  drink's 
and  ice  cream.  It  has  been  hottling  beer  imported  frotn  1  )akar  and 
Senegal,  hut  in  1900  it  w  as  const  ruet  lug  its  own  brew  ery. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


A  jfoiievatioii  ugo  most  of  tlio  people  relied  on  handicrafts  to  sii|)ply 
both  ess(Mitial  and  luxury  goods.  The  biisic  crafts-— woodworking, 
metalworking,  basketry,  leatherworking,  weaving  and  pottery  mak¬ 
ing — were  practiced  through  the  country.  Methods  and  products 
wei’o  basically  the  same  throughout  the  area,  but  there  were  local 
variations  in  technique. 

Handicrafts  have  steadily  declined  Ixicause  of  the  competition  of 
the  imported  manufactured  goods  offered  in  local  sliops  or  sold  by 
jjeddlers.  This  invasion,  already  complete  in  the  major  towns,  is 
less  advanced  in  the  more  remote  villages,  but  tlie  new  ways  are  stead¬ 
ily  displacing  the  handicraft  tradition  everywhere. 

'Wdicro  handicrafts  survive,  traditional  i'nocesses  have  tended  to 
show  liltie  modilication.  The  principal  innovation  has  been  in  the 
siibsl  itiil  if»!i  of  imported  for  local  raw  materials — scrap  iron  for 
locally  produced  iron  metal  work,  or  rubber  tires  for  raw  hide  in 
sandal  making.  Some  new  tools  have  l«en  introduced,  a  notable  item 
being  the  sewing  machiiie. 

In  villages  in  the  Forest  Region  the  smith  is  the  only  fnll-time 
artisan.  All  other  crafts  are  carried  on  by  persons  who  devote  most 
of  t  heir  t  ime  to  farming.  The  more  developed  commnnities  of  Middle 
(hiinea  have  smiths,  potters,  weavei'S,  leatherworkers  and  carpenters. 
Crafts  tend  to  be  hereditary,  craftsmen  ordinarih’  getting  their  help¬ 
ers  from  among  their  relatives.  However,  in  sonic  of  the  more  physi¬ 
cally  demanding  trades — smithing,  for  example — apprentices  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  smith  are  often  taken  on.  Mon  plying  the  same 
craft,  may  c(mgregate  in  the  same  (piaiter  of  a  town  or  large  village. 
Some  villages  liave  hec/ime  known  for  paificular  skills,  such  as  pot¬ 
tery  making  or  woodworking.  Almost  all  handicraft  products  are 
consumed  in  tin*  commnnity  in  \vhicli  they  are  made,  and  they  are 
more  a  pi  to  he  exchanged  or  hai’tered  than  sold. 

'i'he.  smith-  -always  a  man — foianerly  smelted  local  ore  with  chai'coal 
in  ail  carthcins  art'  furnact'  to  make  the  ii’on  he  woi-kofi  w  ith,  but, 
e.\c(‘j)t  in  the  most  remote  places,  he  now  uses  industrial  scrap  or  iron 
bars  hought  in  lh<‘  town  market.  He  uses  a  siinjile  furnace  witli  a 
hand-operated  forced  draught,  ami  a  fe\\-  tools  to  make  hoe.s,  hatcliets. 
con IK'-roK /n'N  ( Inaish-cnl ting  kmives),  sewing  needles,  woodw oi'king 
planes,  ad/.es  and  his  own  tools,  A  skilled  man  may  reproduce  some 
I'hii'opeaii  articles,  .such  a.s  pocket  knives  with  hinged  blades,  repair 
importeil  lireanns,  bicycles  and  sew  ing  machines,  and  make  jewelry 
of  silver,  copper,  ainmiimm  or  gold. 

AVoodw orkcr.s,  who.se  skills  are  also  practiced  by  some  smiths,  pro¬ 
duce  benches,  chair.s,  stools,  beds,  stoiiige  chests  and  other  furniture, 
as  well  as  wooden  bowls,  moi-tars  and  pestles  and,  perhaps,  dug-out 
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canoes.  A  specialized  type  of  woodwork  is  done  in  the  Fovxta  Djallon 
and  includes  tlie  making  of  musical  instruments  and  a  variety  of 
wooden  vessels  and  lids  out  of  soft  wood. 

Basketry  is  limited  to  a  few  types;  among  the  most  common  aro 
large  shallow  containers  used  to  winnow  rice  and  bell-shaped  cages 
used  for  keeping  and  carrying  poultry.  Fiber  from  the  raffia  palm 
is  woven  on  a  simple  loom  to  make  matting,  bags  and  cases.  Raffia 
is  also  plaited  into  ropes,  strings  and  necklaces.  Basket  making  and 
raflia  work  are  not  generally  professional  crafts,  although  individuals 
may  achieve  considerable  skill. 

Ijeatherworkei-s  are  notably  makers  of  luxury  goods — sandals  and 
slippers,  amulets,  bags,  and  bindings  and  cases  for  the  Koran.  The 
center  of  the  craft  is  the  Foulah  area  of  Middle  Guinea. 

The  making  of  pottery  is  exclusively  a  woman’s  specialty,  but  men 
dig  and  carry  the  clay.  Locally  made  pottery  has  been  largely  re¬ 
placed  by  European  imports.  In  some  areas  potters  work  without  a 
wheel;  elsewliere  a  primitive  eartlienware  wheel  is  employed.  Pots 
or  bowls  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are  made.  The  commonest  form 
is  an  unghized  hemispherical  bowd  witli  a  turned  out  rim,  cai'efully 
shaped  and  finished,  and  ornamented  inside  or  out.  Pottery  is  used 
for  such  purposes  as  mixing,  cooking  and  storage;  one  type,  made 
with  perforations,  serves  for  steam  cookery. 

STRUCTURE  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  INDUSTRY 

All  the  large-scale  mining  and  processing  operations  in  the  country 
in  lOGl  were  carried  on  by  international  corporations,  but  some  of  the 
subsidiai’ies  were  incorporated  as  Guinean  companies.  There  seems 
to  have  Ixeen  no  Guinean  interest  in  investment  in  the  parent  com¬ 
panies,  but  ill  January  1961  tlie  workers  at  the  Southern  Bauxite 
Comiiany  struck  demanding  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directoi-s 
of  the  company.  The  strike  wa.s  finally  settled  by  President  Toure — 
the  company  agreeing  on  a  program  of  promotion  for  Afx’icans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  training  of  Africaxxs  for  foremen. 

With  the  exception  of  Fria,  the  Conakry  Mining  Company,  the 
Southerix  Bauxite  Company  and  a  few  French  companies,  the  govern¬ 
ment  owned  and  operated  all  industries.  It  also  owned  and  operated 
tlie  new  factories  being  established  ixnder  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

Until  1960  electricity  was  furnisheil  by  the  Giiinean  Electx’ic  Power 
Company  (Enei-gie  Flectrique  de  Gninee).  In  January  1961  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  held  percent  of  the  compaxiy’s  capital  (200  million 
CFA  fx-ancs  or  appi-oxiniately  $810,000),  nationalized  both  this  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  African  Public  Sendee  Company  (Compagnie  Africaine 
dcs  Services  Publiques)  which  supplied  Conakry  with  water.  The 
French  personnel  were  asked  to  leave  the  country.  At  the  same  time. 
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however,  PresiclenI,  Toure  aiiuounced  that  the  shareholders  would  be 
paid  all  the  amounts  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled  and  that  all 
bonds  and  contracts  underwritten  by  the  companies  would  be  re¬ 
spected.  In  March  the  two  privately  owned  diamond  mining  com¬ 
panies,  SOGUINKX  and  the  Ileyla  Mining  Company,  were 
nationalized  with  the  same  assurances  of  reimbursement  to  share- 
holders.  Altliough  individual  African  gold  and  diamond  miners 
still  received  perm.its  to  carry  on  their  operations,  controls  were 
tightened  and  the  miners  were  closely  super\dsed  by  inspectors  of  the 
Oflice  of  Mines,  Geology  and  Industry  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Ecouvuny  (now  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Mines).  Under  the  law 
of  March  1,  19.50,  creating  the  diamond  extdiange  at  Kankan,  and  one 
of  Marcli  1,  lOOO,  requiring  the  deposit  of  all  gold  with  the  Bank  of 
the  Ivepublic.,  all  diamonds  and  gold  must  he  sold  to  the  government. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  whole  sphere  of  industry  is  dominated  by  government.  Mining 
and  mineral  processing,  the  o’.dy  large-scale  industrial  activities,  re¬ 
main  in  private  hands,  but  virtually  all  other  industrial  enterprise 
is  government  owned  and  o])erated.  Except  for  the  role  granted  the 
mining  consortiums,  the  authorities  base  their  plans  for  the  country’s 
industrial  development  on  state  initiative  ratlier  than  private 
enterprise. 

Tire  principal  control  and  planning  body  is  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Mines  which  includes  the  Department  of  Mines,  Geology  and 
Industry  (Direction  dcs  Mines,  de  la  Geologic  et  do  I’Industrie)  which 
coordinate.s  and  directs  all  mining  activities.  This  department  con¬ 
sists  of  a  iMining  Division,  a  Geological  Division,  an  Industrial  Di¬ 
vision  and  a  Mineralogical  Laboratory.  The  department  is  headed 
by  a  director  named  by  presidential  decree.  He  is  assisted  by  a  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  with  the  title  of  deputy  to  the  director  who,  in  mid-19Gl, 
was  an  eirgineer  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  Guinen  by 
the  Government  of  Poland.  The  divisions  within  the  department  were 
headed  by  Czech  specialists  whose  services  were  tendered  by  the 
Czecl losl o va k i a n  Go ve rumen t. 

The  department  has  an  Ofhcc  for  Mines,  Geology  and  Industry  at 
Kankan  which  has  jurisdiction  throughout  U])per  Guinea  and  the 
Forc.st  Region.  The  diamond  subdivision  at  Keroune,  operating  under 
(he  Kar.kan  Ofhee,  represents  the  Department  of  IMines,  Geology  and 
Industry  in  all  that  relates  to  the  proiluction  of  diamonds.  The  dia¬ 
mond  subdivision  is  authorized  to  organize  and  supervise  all  diamond¬ 
working  operations,  and  it  has  21  commissioners  and  113  overseers 
on  its  stair  to  carry  out  these  functions.  It  also  operates  the  diamond 
exchange.  At  Bokc  the  department  is  represented  by  an  inspector 
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wliose  duty  it  is  to  iiiithori/.e  all  exiHUiditures  and  receipts  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  the  bauxite  deposit  by  the  Soutlierii  Bauxite 
Company. 

The  two  nationalized  utilitie.s  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transport.  The  African  Public 
Service  Company  was  renamed  Water  Distribution  of  Guinea  (Dis¬ 
tribution  d’Eau  do  Guinee).  Its  function  is  to  undertake  all  projects 
connected  with  well  digging,  the  triuisportation  and  distribution  of 
driidvable  water  and  water  drainage.  The  Guinean  Electric  Power 
Company  has  been  renamed  the  National  Electric  Company  (Societe 
Nationale  dTllectrieite)  and  has  been  directed  to  undertake  all  proj¬ 
ects  and  operations  in  connection  with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  electric  power  throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER  25 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  ])ublic  liiiaiu-e  .sysleiii  lias  la'en  in  a  .state  of  transition  since  the 
country  became  iiule|UMi(lcnl .  Tjar^ely  an  inlierilance  from  tlieFrencli 
administration,  it  has  I)een  simplitied  sind  adajited  to  the  needs  of  a 
small  Afr"  •an  .state  which  is  no  ioii<;<‘r  able  to  call  on  the  financial 
re.soiirces  of  the  French  (’onnmmity. 

After  World  AVar  !I  (Jninea  operated  at  a  deficit  and  was  sub¬ 
sidized  ill  vjirious  ways  by  France.  AVith  soverei;^nty,  the  Guinean 
u;(>-\  eriin!eiil  assmned  t  he  burden  of  the  expenditures  previou.sly  made 
by  the  <rovennnent  of  French  AATst  Africa,  (Afrique  Occidentale 
Francaise — -AOF)  or  by  France — and  also  began  to  collect  taxes  and 
make  asse.ssmenis  wliich  were  jireviously  the  prerogatives  of  the  AOF. 
Increa.si'd  rev(>mies,  derived  from  the  exploitation  of  mines  and  the 
c.xport  of  minerals  and  ores,  ha\  e  hel])ed  to  meet  rising  governmental 
expenditures.  Ifowever,  tliese.  earning.s,  together  witii  those  derived 
I'rum  the  sale  of  agriciill  nral  ])rodiicts  abi’oad,  were  insuflicient  to 
liiiance  die  imports  of  capital  equijiment  required  to  carry'  out  the 
'rivee- A  ear  IM:in  for  development  of  the  economy  ivnnomiced  by 
I ’resident  .'^I'koii  Tome  on  .liil_\  1,  IDtil).  A  ne->v  source  of  funds 
appeared  in  the  form  of  loans  from  ('ommiinist -bloc  nations,  Ghana 
atid  A\'c,-,i  <ierinany.  and.  as  of  late.  IDtd.  such  loans  totaled  Slbl 
million  (.-ee  cli.  k'oreign  Fcoiiomic  llelations;  ch.  At,  Industrial 
I'otential).  .tleauwbile  (iniiii'a’s  debt  to  Fratice  for  loans  and  siib- 
sidie-;  in  the  past  \v:is  lieing  negotiated. 

(lulnea  loved  France  at  least  $!>7  million  and  the  assumption  by  the 
new  si  ate  of  exj)endit  nres  for  defense,  internal  security  and  diplomat  ic 
reprc.senlat  ion  re(|nired  far  larger  government  expenditures  than 
(liiltiea  as  a  colony  had  ever  liemi  called  on  to  meet  from  its  own  reve¬ 
nues.  .Mtlioiigh  defense,  including  internal  security,  became  the 
largest  item  in  tin*  budget,  expenditures  for  education  and  health 
rose  steadily  after  iiidepmiih’iice.  and.  in  the  lOtil  budget,  these  two 
items  toget  her  cifiialed  the  amount  budgeted  foi' defense. 

.Vs  of  late  lOf.l.  the  i;ix  system  had  been  recast  in  many  ways.  The 
‘dniniminn  levy"  (  rornierly  called  the  head  tax'),  which  bore  particu¬ 
larly  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  had  been  aboli.died  and  replaced  by  a 
regional  tax.  Import  and  export  ditties  atid  royalties  from  mining 
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concessions  were,  tlio  most  import uiit  sources  of  government  revenue 
appearing  in  the  budget.  The  government  was  able  to  meet  rising^ 
expenditures  by  revenues  received  from  Fria,  Bauxites  du  Midi  and 
Conakry  Mining  Company  (Compagnie  Miniere  de  Conakry)  in  the 
form  of:  export  duties  on  tlieir  shipments  of  alumina,  bauxite,  and 
iron  ore;  import  duties  on  materials  brought  in  by  them  ;  royalties  for 
their  mining  concessions;  and  rents  on  the  land  on  which  they  con¬ 
structed  installations.  Fria  alone  was  reported  to  pay,  in  taxes  of 
various  kind.s,  the  equivalent  of  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  annual 
budget.  Exports  of  gold  and  diamonds,  the  mining  of  which  had 
been  nationalized,  also  added  a  large  sum  to  government  income  (see 
ch.  21,  Industrial  Potential). 

A  government  oflice  was  established  in  July  19G0  to  study  taxes  and 
tax  collection.  President  Toiire  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  was  the.  first  duty  of  the  citizen.  Describing  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  first  year  of  the  Three-Year  Plan,  ho  announced 
that  the  people  had  paid  up  five  years  of  tax  arrears  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  19G0  fiscal  yenr.  Xonethelcss,  government  revenues 
remained  insnflicient  to  finance  the  Plan. 

The  Three-Year  Plan  ( 19G0-G2)  was  designed  to  increase  national 
incoiiio  by  S  peieent  a  year,  and  the  budget  was  set  at  38,912  millioi: 
Guinean  francs  ($15G  million).  Of  this  amount  10,000  million  was 
expected  to  come  from  the  national  budget,  (>,000  million  from  “human 
investment*’  (i.e.,  labor  contributed  by  the  people),  and  the  remainder 
from  foreign  loans.  On  November  22, 19G1,  President  Toure  declared 
that  (he  financing  of  the  Plan  was  assured  although  no  contribution 
had  l)een  made  from  the  national  budget.  Of  (he  total  estimated  cost, 
he  stated  (hat  almut  $131  million  had  been  promised  in  loans  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  East  Geiinany  and  Ghana.  Another  $12  million  loan 
was  granted  by  West  Germany.  These  funds,  he  said,  would  be  used 
to  buy  the  equi]unent  needed  for  the  Thi-cc-Year  Plan.  This  state¬ 
ment  is,  however,  dub’ous  since  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  credits 
have  l)een  used  for  consumer  goods  and  other  credits  may  not  be  drawn 
against  during  the  time  period  of  the  Plan. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Although  the  government  of  the  AOF  was  established  in  1895,  it 
was  almost  10  years  before  a  system  of  public  finance  was  set  up  in 
Guinea.  In  1897  the  forced  labor  tax  and  the  head  tax,  fixed  at 
2  francs  for  all  Africans  of  both  sexes  above  eight  years  of  age,  were 
introduced  throughout  all  the  territory  that  had  been  pacified.  About 
the  only  way  an  African  could  obtain  the  money  to  pay  his  taxes  was 
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by  collecting  wild  rubl)er.  The  chiefs  were  informed  by  the  Fi’ench 
administrators  that  they  were  expected  to  deliver  the  head  tax  and 
furnish  labor  for  j>ublic  works  or  l)e  punished  or  demoted.  Some 
initial  resistance  to  the  law  was  put  down  with  armed  force.  By 
1900  surpluses  derived  from  the  head  tax  made  it  possible  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Conakry-Niger  Railroad. 

A  French  decree  in  1904  authorized  Guinea  and  the  other  colonies 
of  the  AOF  to  establish  their  own  autonomous  budgets.  Thereafter, 
colonial  public  linance,  that  of  the  AOF  and  of  France  itself  were  all 
interrelated,  without  clear  demarcation  either  as  to  source  of  revenue 
or  object  of  expenditure.  All  budgets,  those  of  the  AOF  and  of  the 
constituent  colonies  alike,  were  in  appearance  regularly  balanced.  In 
the  case  of  tlie  AOF  budget,  however,  this  end  was  achieved  through 
steadily  increasing  contributions  from  France,  while  the  colonial 
budgets  received  rebates  and  subsidies  from  the  AOF. 

( luinea's  l)U(l.</ei,  was  draAvn  up  by  its  govei-nor  in  consultation  w-ith 
its  Council  of  Administration  and  was  referred  (o  the  gover-rfor  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  AOF  Council  of  Government  in  Dakar  for  approval  (see 
ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  IG,  Constitution  and  Government). 
There  it  was  reviewed  by  the  governor  general  and  the  Council  of 
Government  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  th.e  Minister  of  Colonies  in 
Paris,  its  acceptance  Avas  announced  l)y  decree  of  the  governor  gen¬ 
eral.  liidirect  taxes  Avere  established  by  the  Council  of  Government 
and  approved  by  decree  of  the  go\-crnor  general.  Direct  taxes  Avere 
levied  by  the  colony's  governor  in  consultation  Avith  the  Council  of 
Admini.st ration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  general  and 
the  Council  of  Government  in  Dakar. 

Uiuh'r  the  French  Public  Finance  LaAV  of  1904,  each  colony  Avas  to 
meet  all  its  cxj)endituves,  including  those  for  its  gendarmerie,  out  of 
its  own  budget,  to  Avhich,  in  ])rinci]>le,  all  local  revemies  accrued.  The 
law  ]n‘ovi(led  that  subsidies  miglit  he  granted  to  colonial  governments. 
[Military  expenditures  remained  the  resjjonsibility  of  Metropolitan 
France  Avliich  could  reqiiiie  reimbur-sement  in  full  or  in  part  through 
special  levies. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  system  AAas  made  during  World 
AVar  II  under  the  Vichy  regime,  Avhen  the  scope  of  the  AOF  budget 
Avas  Avideiied  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  const iluent  colonies.  By 
a  decree  of  .Tamiary  8,  1942,  financial  responsibility  for  “all  services 
of  econonilc  and  soci.al  interest,'-  including  expenditures  for  the  colo¬ 
nics’  police  and  gendarmerie  and  for  their  finance  departments,  Avas 
assumed  by  the  government  of  the  AOF.  To  defray  its  increased 
costs,  Dakar  took  OA'cr  the  collection  of  customs,  export  and  import 
duties  and  other  indirect  taxes.  Only  the  less  lucratiA'e  direct  taxes 
remained  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  governments.  In 
Guinea,  ta^  requisitions,  still  based  largely  on  the  head  tax  and  the 
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system  of  forced  liihor,  were  <>;re:i(ly  iiici-eased  in  the  iinnic  of  the  wai- 
eifort.  The  rise  could  he  met  by  the  people  only  throuf^h  intensified 
exploitation  of  wild  rubber.  'I'he  colonial  j^ovennnent,  however,  be¬ 
came  increasingly  dependent  on  subsidies  and  I’ebales  allocated  bv  the 
AOF. 

After  World  AVar  II,  nndei-  the  IMO  Fi-ench  (>)iisf.itntion,  (iiiinea 
beciiMiC  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Fnion  with  an  elected 
assembly,  known  after  19.52  as  the  'I'eiadtoi-ial  Assembly.  An  elected 
(h  and  Council  ((Jrand  Conseil)  was  also  eslablished  for  the  AOF  (see 
ch.  2,  Historical  Settinj;;  eh.  lt»,  Constitntiou  and  ( iovi'mineiit) . 
AVithin  the  new  slnictiu’e  pi'ofonnd  chanffes  were  also  made  in  the 
bndjj:etary  inechanisin.  The  Orand  Council,  which  received  wide 
financial  powers,  reviewed  the  bud<;ot  of  the  .VOF  ])re])ared  hy  the 
f^overnor  ejeneral  and,  aftei  prox  idiiif^  for  “obligatory"'  exjieiises.  ap- 
])ortioned  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the  AOF  amonji 
the  eijrht  Overseas  Territories,  of  which  (iuinea  was  one.  The  ohlitr- 
atory  e.xpenses  included;  the  oiieratin^T  costs  of  the  AOF  (government 
and  ])ublic  services;  the  costs  of  the  courts,  the  police,  institutions  of 
hifj;her  education  and  scicntilic  research;  the  ojiei’ation  of  all  financial 
and  tiscai  oflices  and  the  administrative  inspection  services  throniihonl 
the  AOF  and  its  constituent  units;  and  servicinc:  of  the  AOF  debt, 
'riie  bndj^et  was  put  into  effect  hy  order  of  the  rrovenior  ;reneral  after 
if  had  been  passed  by  the  (iiaunl  (^onncil. 

Thecbief  administrative  oflicer  of  each  territory  ))re.sente(l  its  bndcei 
to  the  Territorial  Assembly  which  was  repuiiTd  to  vote  on  each  .'■ection 
of  it.  The  bndiret  was  divided  into  ohli^^atory  and  o))tional  e.xpenses: 
the  ol)li<>:atory  expenses  coiisisted  of  allocations  of  funds  to  pay  oil 
debts,  the  salaries  of  adininist  rative  officials  and  costs  for  mainienance 
and  operation  of  the  courts  and  t  he  iiolice  services. 

lloth  the  (Jrand  ('onncil  and  the 'rerritoi’ial  .\s.'<emb!ies  were  handi- 
capp(*d  by  the  failure  of  the  law  to  deline  more  clearly  the  a'()vern- 
inental  functions  of  the  .VdF  in  relation  lo  iliose  of  the  teiaatorial 
froverinnents  and  the.  revenues  and  expenditmvs  pertainin";  to  each, 
llccanse  of  these  loose  ])rovisions.  public  linance  in  the  .AOF  :ind  the 
teridtories  became  even  more  confused.  In  practice,  the  budgetary 
expenditures  of  the  AOF  amounted  to  twice  as  much  as  th(“  com¬ 
bined  budgets  of  the  eiirht  teiantories.  and  funds  left  over  from  the 
revenues  of  the  AOF  were  sini]'ly  divided  amonn-  tin*  territories  with¬ 
out  any  established  criteria. 

I'he  Territorial  A.ssemblies.  unlike  the  (irand  (‘onncil.  could  collect 
their  revenues  only  a‘'-  direct  taxes.  .Any  increase  in  the  liiaul  tax. 
the.  major  source  of  direct  revenue,  was  felt  so  acutely  hy  the  jieople 
(thereby  burtinir  the  chances  of  the  a.^senihlynien  for  re-elcci  ion  )  i  hat 
the  territories  were  forced  to^et  from  the  AOF  hndjret  each  year  sub¬ 
sidies  and  rebates  to  meet  about  42  percent  of  theii'  recurrent  expenses. 
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Tlie  division  of  finaiiciiil  responsibility  foi‘  the  AOF's  public  woi  ks 
proj^rain  vas  similarly  confused.  Its  lii‘st  special  budjijet  for  public 
works  was  set  u|>  in  IIK).’}  with  funds  lent  by  France.  From  ir);t2 
until  after  World  AVar  II,  no  more  such  loans  were  made;  the  French 
Treasury  siin])ly  Guaranteed  payment  of  commitments  made  by  the 
AOF  Government  to  (iiiaiice  its  own  public  works  proGrams  from  local 
resources. 

In  lOtlS  the  loans  budget  was  formally  replaced  by  a  S|)ecial  public 
woi-ks  budGct  and  in  I'.HG,  aftci’  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Union,  main'  of  the  operations  it  had  been  financing  were  taken  over 
by  the  AOF’s  Special  Budget  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  (Budget  Sjiecitd  du  IMan  dc  Dcveloppement  Economique  et 
Social).  This  was  financed  e.xcliisively  by  tlie  Fund  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development  (Fonds  d’Investissement  pour  le  Dcveloppe¬ 
ment  Economique  e|  Social — FIDES),  which  was  in  turn  supplied 
with  funds  from  the  Central  Fund  for  Overseas  France  (Caisse  Cen- 
ti  alede  la  France  d'Oiitre-Mor — CCFOM).  P>oth  funds  were  admin¬ 
istered  by  French  governmimt  agencies,  operating  in  Paris,  and  were 
financed  from  the  budget  of  Aretrojiolitan  France  (see  ch.  '2G,  Bank- 
ingand  Currency  System ) . 

In  nnicb  the  same  way  the  siqijileinent ary  AOF  budget  to  finance 
railway  const inict ion  and  operation,  created  in  lO.fO,  underwent  vari¬ 
ous  transformations.  In  1042  it  was  snper.seded  by  an  AOF  transport 
budget,  which,  in  lOIG,  also  piovided  foi‘  the  piorts,  incliidinG  Dakar 
and  Conakry.  In  duly  Ittll!  the  railroads  and  jiorts  were  placed 
under  a  separate  administration  and  hiidget.  In  lOIS  the  ports  of 
Dakar  and  Conakry  wi'rc  riuuoviMl  from  the  Failroad  Adminihti’ation 
and  each  given  an  individual  administration  and  an  AOF  bndGet. 

Defense  expenditures  weiv  largely  met  by  Fiance  althoiigli  period¬ 
ically  the  .\OF  contributed  to  tlu'  inaiiitenance,  of  France's  armed 
forces.  I'hns.  from  I'.ld'i  to  1042,  French  AVest  Africa  yielded  a  total 
of  00  inillion  francs  to  France’s  military  establishment  while  receiv¬ 
ing,  during  the  same  jieriod,  tUG  million  framv  from  the  Miui.stries  of 
the  (^olonies,  the  Xavy  and  the  Air  Force  to  pay  for  its  own  defense 
('X[)endit ures.  .After  tlie  (*stablishment  of  the  French  Union,  how¬ 
ever,  under  tlie  laws  of  May  !>,  104G,  and  March  21,  1048.  France 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  salaries  of  a  large  number  of  high 
oflicials  serving  in  AVe.st  Africa,  for  some  of  the  outlay  involved 
in  reorganizing  the  AOF's  courts  of  justice  and  for  exjienditures  for 
its  gendarmerie. 

The  changes  in  the  .\OF  budget  had  rejiercnssions  on  the  Guinean 
budget  which  fared  le.ss  well  than  liefore.  Although  its  burdens  had 
lieen  lightened  in  1042  by  the  transfer  of  certain  charges  to  the  AOF 
budget,  it.  was  at  the  same  time  de]u-ived  of  the  income  it  would  have 
I'cceived  from  indirect  local  taxation.  Moreover,  some  of  the  former 
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charges  were  later  roimi)osed  without  the  restoratioi^  of  compensa¬ 
tory  revenues.  For  many  years  the  main  charges  against  the  Guinean 
budget  had  been  the  cost  of  local  administration  and  of  the  economic 
enterprises  managed  by,  or  belonging  to,  tlie  colony.  But  in  1945  the 
budget  was  extended  to  cover  social  welfare  services,  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  agricultural  development,  which  only  three  years  before  had 
been  carried  by  the  AOF. 

To  meet  these  exjienditures,  Guinea  had  only  small,  inelastic  sources 
of  income  consisting  of  direct  taxes  of  which  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  miuliiuiiii  levy,  formerly  a  direct  head  tax.  Otiier  re¬ 
sources  wei-e:  an  income  tax  instituted  in  1942;  charges  for  issuing 
commercial  patents  and  licenses;  business,  real  estate  and  professional 
taxes;  and  the  parish  tax  {taxv.  virivfde)  set  np  in  1944  to  replace  the 
labor-allowance  tax  and  which  could  be  paid  in  lieu  of  labor  service. 

In  addition  to  the  rebates  and  subsidies  which  Guinea  received  from 
the  AOF  to  hel])  balance  its  animal  budget,  France,  contributed  $78.7 
million  between  1948  and  1958  from  both  public  and  private  funds  to 
carry  out  development  projects.  For  (he  last  few  years  before  inde¬ 
pendence,  Guinea  also  received  an  annual  subsidy  of  $10.5  million  from 
France  for  administrative  and  miHtarv  costs. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA 

fruine.a’s  first  (^in.stitnt ion  and  its  first  national  budget  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  were  both  a])i)roved  on  Xoveinher  00,  1958.  Under  the 
Constitution,  budget  estimates  are  entrusted  to  (he National  Assembly. 
Exj)enditures  are  proposed  by  deputies  of  tlie  National  Assembly,  but 
no  increase  in  ex])enditures  may  be  considered  without  i>rovision  for 
raising  the  revenue  to  cover  (ho  increase.  The  national  budget  must 
be  voted  before  November  ,‘10  of  (lio  year  preceding  the  new  fiscal  year 
which  begins  on  January  1 . 

The  Constitution  also  places  the  National  Treasury'  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  National  Assembly  and  requires  (hat  a  statement  of  ac¬ 
counts  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  half-yearly  period  for  the  preceding 
six  mouths.  The  final  accounts  of  (he  ])receding  year  must  bo  exam¬ 
ined  and  ajiproved  by  (he  Assembly  during  its  October  session  (see 
ch.  IG,  The  Constitution  and  Government). 

The  actual  pre])aration  and  administration  of  the  national  budget 
are  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  within  which  are  the  Budget 
l)opartine\it,  the  Treasury,  the  Oflicer  for  Inspection  of  Finances  and 
the  major  revenue-collecting  agencies — the  Direct  Tax  Office,  Customs 
and  the  Office,  for  Registration  and  the  Issuance  of  Official  Stamps. 
The  Minister  of  Planning  is  in  charge  of  (he  Three- Year  Plan  budget, 
manages  th.e  Plants  account  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
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allots  credits  and  deposits  plan  funds  to  the  account  of  the  regional 
administrations  (see  ch.  10,  Constitution  and  Government). 

The  national  budget  must  provide  for  expenditures  previously  cov¬ 
ered  by  Metropolitan  France  (for  the  anny,  diplomatic  service,  justice 
and  defense)  and  by  the  AOF  (for  customs,  education,  the  railroad 
and  the  ports).  On  tlie  other  hand  it  receives  revenues  which  for¬ 
merly  went  to  the  AOF  budget.  (No  taxes  or  duties  were  collected 
in  Guinea  for  the  budget  of  the  French  Republic.)  In  principle, 
therefore,  the  national  budget  includes  the  total  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  country  except  for  those  included  in  budgets  of  subordi¬ 
nate  public  bodies  (chiefly  lo<-,al  government  authorities),  for  certain 
autonomous  ]mblic  ;:e»  vices  (Oflice  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications; 
the  Guinea  National  Railway  .and  the  t'onakry  Port  Authority)  and 
for  the  Three-Year  Plan.  Tlie  national  budget  may  include  grants  to 
balance  these  separate  budgets  althougli  until  1961  no  grant  had  been 
made  in  the  national  budget  in  support  of  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

The  national  budget  is  supported  mainly  by  tax  Income.  The 
budgets  of  the  autonomous  public  services  have  their  own  revenues 
augmented,  if  need  be,  by  grants  from  the  national  budget.  The 
Tliree-Year  Plan  investment  budget  is  funded  by  foreign  loans  and 
credits  (see  cli.  28,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 
The  National  Government 

The  national  budget  covers  the  operating  expenditures  of  the  presi¬ 
dency,  the  National  Assembly,  diplomatic  representation,  national 
defense  and  the  goveniment  agencies.  It  also  includes  expenditures 
for  public  works,  mniutenance  of  public  services,  subsidies  to  public 
oflices  and  private  organizations,  giants  for  scientific  research  and 
schol,'u*s]iips,  deposits  t'^  special  funds  and  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
(see  tables  1,  2  and  il).  The  principal  items  of  the  budget  are  allo¬ 
cated  between  pei-sonuel  costs  and  outlays  for  equipment. 

Each  annual  budget  of  the  Republic  up  to  1961  was  succc-ssively 
larger,  showing  that  important  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  activities  of  the  government.  Despite  extensive  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  government  administration  and  repeated  pleas  by  President 
Toure  to  government  departments  to  economize,  expenditures  mounted 
steadily.  The  1959  budget  stood  at  7,461.1  million  CFA  francs  ($30.2 
million  at  the  odicial  rate  of  245  CFA  francs  to  the  $1) — over  2,000 
million  CFA  francos  more  than  the  1958  budget.  The  1960  budget 
totaled  8,255.8  million  Guinean  francs  ($33.3  million)  and  that  for 
1961  was  estimated  at  8,745.2  million  Guinean  francs  ($35.4  million). 
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Tabic  1.  National  liudyct  of  Guinea  for  1059 
lln  millions  of  CKA  fr;m<s] 

Niitioiial  Assembly _ _  75.  0 

The  Presidency _  77.  0 

Foreign  AlTairs _  77.  0 

National  Defense _  700.  0 

Secret, ariiit  of  State  for  General  Administration _  16.  6 

Secrcitariat  of  State  for  Information _  81.  2 

Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security — Administration _  17.  1 

-  -District  Administration _  234.  9 

—Police _  73.5.  5 


Totiil _  987.  5  987.  5 

Ministry  of  .liisticc _ _ _  _  165.  8 

Ministry  of  l-’inanee  (including  Cii.stoins  and  the  Treasury) _  349.  5 

Ministiy  of  Meonomic  .Affairs  and  Phiiming _ _  39.  3 

Ministry  of  Produetion  _  348.  2 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Tr;in.'.port  and  Town  Planning _  264.  8 

Miiiist  ry  of  Education  for  till  ist  .'ind  2nd  Degrees _  670.4 

Ministry  of  'recliniciil  F.ducation _ |^13.  3 

I\fiiMstry  of  Public  Health  :ind  Population _ _  875.  1 

Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation _  59.  4 

Ministry  of  Uural  ICcononiy  and  Coopeiat ion _  _ _  26.0 

Secret ari.at  of  State  for  Posts  ;ind  Teleeominunie:it  ions _  6.  7 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (inelufling  maintenance  of  government  Iniild- 
ings,  the  water  and  electricity  system,  government  garage  and 

vehieles)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  628.2 

Maintenance  of  roads,  navigation  channels  and  turficlds.^  _  _  420.  0 

Sciiaitifie  re.seareli  ami  seholarships _ _ _ _  1  12.  0 

Uefunds  to  Various  agencies  of  government  _  liOO,  9 

Deposits  to  special  accounts  sind  funds  - 152.  9 

.Subsiflies  to  iiiiblic  otiices  and  privali'  organizations _  .  ..  347.  6 

Public  assistaiice,  loans  and  advances  _  _  0 

Servicing  th(>  public  debt  _  _ _ _ _  107.0 


Total...  .  . . . . . . “  7,  436.  4 

”  Total  li'ili'U  l•x|llal^liUl^•.'!  in  the  tmiluct  ilo  not  corri'si'Oii'l  to  the  |iiiMistii'il  total  of  T.IOi.l  inillioa  CKA 
francs. 

Sonree-.  .Ad.apterl  from  Uepiibliriue  de  Guinee,  Badqrl  National  dc  la  Rfpubli(;ue 
dr  Guin/r  —  Krrrcirr  105'),  jip.  6  11. 
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Tabic  2.  NutUnnil  Jiudi/ct  o/  Guinea  for  1060 


(In  inlliioiis  of  Ouincan  franesj 

Nfitioiiiil  Assembly _ 72.  5 

The  Presidency _  _  102.  7 

Foreif;ii  Afliiirs _  09.  2 

National  lOcdeiise _ 928.  7 

Ministry  of  Hie  Civil  Service  (rei>laced  Secretariat  of  State  for  General 

Administration) _  _  _  _  20.8 

Secretariat  of  State  for  Information _  139.  0 

Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security — Administration _  22.  6 

— District  Administration _  239.  0 

-  -Police _  847.  5 


Total _  1,  109.  1 

Ministry  of  .Insticc  _  _  170.3 

Alinistry  of  I'^inance  (including  Cii.stoms  and  the  Treasury) _  3.55.  0 

Ministry  of  National  Economy  (iiicorj)orating  the  former  Ministrie.s  of 

Economic  .Affairs  and  Planning  and  of  ProdncLion) _  398.  6 


Ministry  of  Town  Planning,  Transport  and  Telecommunications  (incor- 
IKirating  the  former  Mini.stry  of  Public  Works,  Transport  and  Town 
Planning  and  the  formc'r  Secretariat  of  State  for  Posts  and  Telecom- 


nninication.s)  _  _ _  _  2G4.  6 

Ministry  of  National  Education  ( ineoriiorat ing  the  former  Ministries  of 

Education  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Degrees  and  of  Technical  Education).  1,  430.  3 

Ministry  of  Health  and  Po))ulation  _ _ _  1,  081.  7 

Ministry  of  hahor  and  Social  Et'gislation  _ _  _ _ _  52.3 

Ministry  of  Itund  Economy  aiul  Cooperation _  27.  7 

Miscellaneous  i  xpen.ses  tiindiiding  maintenance  of  governintmt  buildings, 

the  water  and  idcctricity  systems,  government  garage  and  vidiicles)..  404.  0 
Maintenance  of  roads.  navigati<;ii  clianntds  and  airfields  423.  8 

Scientific  research  and  scliolarsln|)s  . . .  .  82.  C 

Ilefiintls  to  various  agencies  of  goveriimiuit  _ _ _  430.  0 

Deiiosit-^  to  .s|>ecial  accounts  and  funds _  _ _  305.  0 

Subsidies  to  public  oflices  ..uid  private  organizatiinis _  _ _  53,5 

Public  assistance,  loans  and  advances..  _  3.5.  0 

Servicing  t he  (niblic  delit.  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  114.0 

Tol.aE  ...  .  . . .  8.22.5.8 


Source:  .\d.ipfed  from  Itcpnblitiue  de  Cuiiioe,  Journai  Oinciel,  2'  anru'e,  No.  1, 
January  1,  1900,  p.  3,  1. 
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Table  3.  National  Budget  of  Guinea  for  1961 
(rn  millions  of  Oiiincan  francsl 

National  Assembly _  72.  0- 

The  Presidency _ _ _ _ _  337.0' 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs _  210.  O' 

Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  Security  (incorporating  the  security 

functions  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security) _  2,  076.  0 

Ministry  of  Civil  Service _  31  9 

Ministry  of  Information  and  Tourism  (replacing  the  Secretariat  of  State 

for  Information) _  110.  .5 

Ministry  of  Interior  and  Regional  and  Local  Administration  (incorpo¬ 
rating  the  functions — other  than  security — of  the  former  Ministry  of 

Interior  and  Security) _ _ _  171.8 

Ministry  of  .Iiisticc _ _  12.5.3 

Ministrj'  of  Finance  (including  Customs  and  the  Treasury) _  411.0 

Ministry  of  National  Economy  (including  the  former  Ministry  of  Rural 

Economy  and  Cooperation) _  196.  2 

Ministry  of  Planning  (incorporating  the  former  planning  functions  of 

the  Ministry  of  National  Eeonomy) _  55.  0 

Ministry  of  Publie  Works,  Transport  and  Telecommunications  (incor¬ 
porating  the  functions  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Town  Planning, 

Transport  and  Telecommunications) _  333.  3 

Ministry  of  National  Education _  1,  830.  0 

Ministry  of  Public  Health  an<l  Population _  1,  356.  2 

Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation _  44.  0 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (incliuling  maintenance  of  government  hiiildings. 

the  water  and  electricity  systems,  government  garage  and  vehicles)..  4'20.  3 

Maintenance  of  roads,  navig.'ition  channels  and  airfields _ _  450.  0 

Seimitific  research  and  scholarships _  219.  0 

Grants _ _ _  65.0 

Contributions  to  international  organizations _ _  50.  0 

Subsidies  to  public  offices  and  private  organization.s. . . .  26.  5 

Special  funds _  50.  0 

Servicing  the  pu'.ilic  debt _  92.  2 

Total _ ... _ .... _ _ _  S,  ^45.  2 


Source:  Adapted  from  R6puhlique  of  GiiinCe,  Budget  National  de  la  RSpuhlique 
de  Guinie — Exercice  1961,  pp.  18-39. 

President  Toure  presented  the  19,59  budget  fis  transitional,  stating 
tliat  the  puldic  finance  system  would  be  recast  when  new  policies  could 
bo  worked  out  (see  ch.  26,  Banking  and  Currency  System).  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  increase  of  2,000  million  CFA  francs  over  the  1958 
budget  resulted  from  the  nation’s  newly  independent  status  and  that 
the  Imdget  represented  an  effort  to  translate  into  financial  terms  im¬ 
mediate,  practical  requirements,  including  provisions  for  defense  and 
internal  security,  radio  and  other  information  activities  (see  table  4). 
Ho  noted  that  other  increases  were  necessitated  by  the  development 
of  the  role  of  the  presidency,  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  regional 
administrations  and  pointed  out  that  the  allocation  for  social  services, 
health  and  education  was  vastly  greater  than  it  had  been  under  the 
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French.  New  expenses,  he  thought,  could  be  supported  by  curbing 
less  essential  activities.  Meanwhile,  economies  wore  claimed  in  ex¬ 
penditures  on  material  and  equipment. 

The  1960  budget  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Guinea  (Parti  Democratique  de  Guinee — PDG)  in  a  secret 
session  of  party  executives  at  w'hich  President  Toure  reported  that  the 
^‘revolutionary  spirit”  had  enabled  the  country  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  financial  crisis  caused  by  secession  from  the  French  Community. 
This  budget  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  in  full,  but  only 
as  a  summary  of  expenditures  and  revenues  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  after  audit  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  categories 
of  expenditures,  however,  were  largely  those  of  the  1959  budget. 


Table  4.  New  Expenses  in  the  J059  Budget  of  Quinea  Over  Budget  of  1958 

lln  millions  of  CFA  francsl 


Item 

1959 

1958 

Foreign  Affairs-  ...  .  .  _ _  _ 

77.  0 

None 

National  Defense  _ _ _  _ 

700.  0 

None 

Public  Safety  (Police  .and  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Seeurity) _ 

755.  5 

465.  3 

District  ,\d ministration  (in  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security). 

8.  5 

None 

Just  icc _ 

105.  8 

71.  5 

Cu.stom.s  and  Treasury _ 

234.  9 

None 

( )ffice  of  Posts  and  Teleeoniinunieations  (ineluding  subsidies) . . 

166.  7 

None 

Radio _ 

26.  3 

None 

Roads _ 

420.  0 

184.  0 

Subsidie.s  to  the  C'onakrv-Niger  Ilailroail _ 

140.  0 

None 

l.abor  In.s[>eeti(>n _ _ 

10.  0 

None 

Meti'orologv _ 

38.  5 

None 

.\ir[)orts _  _ 

12.  6 

None 

Quinquina  F.xperiinent.al  Station _ 

60.  0 

None 

Total . 

2,  815.  8 

Source:  Adapted  from  Repubiif)iic  de  Guinee,  Budget  National  de  la  Ripublique 
dc  Guintc — 1-Mrcicc  1959,  p.  9. 


The  1961  budget,  whicli  was  published  in  full,  showed  important 
changes  both  in  govenunent  organization  and  in  fiscal  policy  (see  ch. 
16,  Constitution  and  Govennhent;  ch.  26,  Banking  and  Currency  Sys¬ 
tem).  The  increases  in  the  entries  for  the  presidency  and  for  foreign 
alTairs,  as  well  as  tlie  entirely  new  entry  in  the  1961  budget,  “contri¬ 
butions  to  international  organizations,”  resulted  from  Guinea’s  in¬ 
creasingly  active  role  in  the  international  sphere.  Expenditures  of 
llio  presidency  rose  from  77  million  CFA  francs  in  1959  to  102.7 
million  Guinean  francs  in  1960  and  to  an  estimated  337  million 
Guinean  francs  for  1961.  Funds  allocated  to  foreign  affairs  in  the 
same  years  increased  from  77  million  CFA  francs  (1959)  to  99.2  mil- 
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lion  Gulnoan  francs  (11)(5())  to  an  esliinatod  210  million  Guinean  francs 
(1061). 

Defense,  includinj!;  internal  security,  constituted  the  major  single 
item  in  the  1961  budget,  but  expenditures  allotted  to  education  and 
health  were,  together,  greater.  Expenditures  of  the  security  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  defense  agency  totaled  1,687.5  million  CFA  francs  in 
1050  and  1,776.2  million  Guinean  francs  in  1060.  In  the  1961  budget 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Security,  which  incorporated  the  se¬ 
curity  de{)arlments  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Sexiurity, 
was  allocated  2,076  million  francs  (see  cli.  16,  Constitution  and  Gov¬ 
ernment;  ch.  20,  The  Arn.ed  Forces;  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 
Outlays  for  education  more  than  doubled  from  883.7  million  CFA 
francs  in  1050,  or  almnt  12  percent  of  the  total  budget,  to  an  e.stiinate 
of  1,830  million  Guinean  francs  in  1061,  or  about  21  percent  of  the 
total  budget  (see  ch.  9,  Education).  Expenditures  on  health  also 
ro.se  fioni  875. 1  million  CFA  francs  in  1950,  or  about  12  percent  of 
the  total,  to  an  estimated  1,356.2  million  Guinean  francs  in  1961,  or 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  (see  ch.  14,  Health  and  Public  Welfare). 

The  Public  Services 

Expenditures  in  the  budgets  of  the  autonomous  public  services,  such 
as  tlu^  Conakry  Port  Authority  and  the  Guinean  National  Railway, 
were  itemized  under  an  operal  ional  budget  and  an  equipment  budget. 
Uudgefs  for  both  these  public  .servict's  .showed  increases,  particularly 
tor  (‘([uipnu'nl .  The  ('onakiy  Port  Authority  appeared  to  operate 
at  a  j)ro(lt  (61  million  CFA  francs  in  1959),  hut  the  Guinea  National 
Railway  .showed  a  dedcit  which  was  met  by  a  grant  from  the  national 
budget.  Expenditures  of  the  Oflice  of  Posts  and  Telecommun’  nations 
ro.se  from  360.8  million  CFA  francs  in  1959  to  400.5  million  Guinean 
francs  in  1960  and  to  an  estimated  491.8  million  Guinean  francs  in 
1961.  The.se  increases,  which  went  largely  into  the  extension  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  interior  and  into  the  development  of  sucli  new  services  as 
air  mail,  were  met  by  higher  charges  for  telephone,  telegraidi  and 
postal  services. 

The  Regional  AdministraGons 

Expenditures  itemized  in  the  budgets  of  the  regional  administra- 
t  ions  included  their  operating  expenses  ai\d  those  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil;  salaries  and  other  paynumts  to  all  administrative  personnel: 
maintenance,  of  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges  and  secondary  air¬ 
fields;  and  the  oirerating  costs  of  regional  enterprises.  Expenditures 
of  the  regional  administrations  varied.  In  1960,  for  example,  the 
expenditures  of  the  Kankan  region  totaled  11.3  million  Guinean 
francs;  that  of  the  N’Zerekore  region,  12.1  million;  that  of  the  Beyla 
region,  27.4  million. 
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The  Three- Year  Plan 


The  total  cost  of  tlio  Tlirec-Year  Plan,  esfiinated  at  38,912  million 
Guinean  francs,  was  divided  into:  14,101  million,  or  about  30  percent, 
for  the  expansion  of  j^overnnient  installations  and  communications 
facilities  (cited  as  “infrastrnctaire’')  ;  18,390  million,  or  about  47  per¬ 
cent,  for  increasin'^  production  in  agriculture  and  industry;  0,211 
million,  or  1(5  percent,  foi-  social  stu'vices,  including  education  and 
public  lieallli  (set',  talde  ;>).  A  contingency  fund  of  150  million 
Guinean  francs  was  also  provided.  Xo  information  was  available  in 
mid-l!>()l  as  to  actual  expenditures  under  this  budf>jet,  but  23,500  mil¬ 
lion  Guinean  francs  in  credits  Vicre  allocated  to  tlie  Plan  in  August 
15)00  for  (he  period  from  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  of  which  9,400 
million  were  tt)  be  spent  on  “infastructurc,  including  transportation,’’ 
10,200  million  on  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  and  3,300 
million  on  social  .services. 


Tdhif  .'T.  Budget  of  the  Three-Year  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Guinea 
[In  minions  of  Oninenn  fnuics] 


1. 


3. 


4. 


Itl'IM 


niKlgetciJ 

Amount 


I  nfrastrnclnre: 

Ciovoi'iiineut  laiildiiiKs  iiiid  eciuipinent  to  extend  governm.'nt  services 

:ind  etiiciency _ _ _ 

Airport  tnid  jiort  insUdlatioii.s _  _ _ _ _ 

Road  extf'tision,  iniuiiteimiief?  ;iiul  iiniirovi'incnt _ _ 

Stadiutns  !iiid  s|)ort.s  centers _  _  . . . . 

Traiisfiort  installiitions  and  eqnipini’iit,  i.ichulinfj  railways _ 

Extension  and  eqiiipincnt  for  tclcplionc  service _ 

Total . . . 

Production: 

Inqirovemeiit  of  aKricniliirc  and  livestock  raising  . . . 

Introduction  of  industries  and  expansion  of  industrial  production _ 


Total 


Social  Services: 

Housing  and  youth  services 

Education _ 

Public  health _ 

Total _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Grand  tot.al _ 


G,  7-)4 
1,  3'J2 
1,  155 
490 
4,  2‘25 
225 


H, 

161 

10, 

no 

s, 

280 

18, 

3.10 

771 

3, 

hSO 

1, 

7  GO 

6, 

211 

150 

38, 

912 

Source:  Adiipteil  from  Kf|iiil)liiine  <le  Oiiinfo.  Cm  I'lanification  KconnmUiue ,  L’Action  rolltlqiic  (lu  Parti 
UOitiocraliiiiic  <!«  Uninf*'.  Vo!.  V.  p.  42.1 
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SOURCES  OF  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 


Up  through  mid-1961,  government  revenues  were  derived  from 
taxes,  from  payments  for  the  use  of  state  lands  and  from  concessions 
granted  for  the  exploitation  of  mining  properties.  Revenue  mounted 
from  7,4G1  million  CFA  francs  in  1959  to  8,226  million  Guinean  francs 
in  1960  and  fo  an  estimated  8,745  million  in  1961  (see  table  6).  The 
tax  system  was  revised  in  important  respects,  and  a  number  of  direct 
taxes  were  transferred  from  support  of  the  national  budget  to  the 
budgets  of  the  regional  administ  rations. 

In  1959  indirect  taxes  yielded  66  percent  of  total  revenues;  direct 
taxes,  30  percent.  These  estimates  were  based,  however,  on  taxes  and 
duties  in  force  on  October  1, 1958,  Later  the  duty  on  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  was  raised,  as  v.  as  the  rate  schedule  of  taxes  on  salaries  and  wages 
retained  at  the  source.  The  most  important  direct  tax,  the  minimum 
levy  or  head  tax,  was  abolished  and  other  direct  taxes,  such  as  business 
licenses  and  taxes  on  personal  property,  Iniildings,  dwellings  and 
vehicles,  were  transferred  to  the  i-egional  administrations.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  assessing  the  principal  Indirect  taxes — import  and  export 
duties^  surtaxes  and  fees — was  much  simplitied  and  this  major  source 
of  government  revenue  assumed  even  greater  importance.  In  1961, 
85  percent  of  the  estimated  I’eveuiie  was  derived  from  indirect  taxes 
and  only  10  percent  from  direct  taxes. 

The  assessment  and  levying  of  taxes  continued  to  present  the  new 
state  with  difficulties.  The  Tax  Office,  established  in  July  1960,  was 
directed,  not  only  to  audit  the  tax  registers,  check  the  tax  receipts 
against  Llio  registers  and  investigate  tax  disputes,  but  also  to  study 
the  tax  structure  and  methods  of  tax  collection. 

President  Toure  in  announcing  the  abolition  of  the  minimum  kww 
declared  that  “under  the  past  regime  the  payment  of  all  taxes  was 
accompanied  by  humiliiition,  injury,  nay  even  bodily  services  and 
imprisonment.”  lie  went  on  to  remind  his  hearers,  however,  that 
“just  as  (he  national  constitution,  the  government,  and  the  National 
Assembly  recognize  the  rights  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  Republic,  so  also 
they  set  forth  duties  ...  all  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  ought 
freely  and  spontaneously  to  pay  their  taxes.” 

Indirect  Taxes 

Indirect  taxes  included  import  and  export  duties,  excise  taxes,  a  tax 
on  petroleum  products,  taxes  on  the  value  of  commercial  transactions 
and  on  production,  stamp  duties  and  registration  fees. 

Import  and  export  duties,  formerly  administered  by  the  customs 
service  of  the  AOF,  were  collected  by  tlie  Guinean  customs  service. 
Most  raw  juatei-ials,  produce  and  merchandise  imported  into  or  ex- 
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Table  6,  Estimated  Revenue  of  the  Ouiucan  Government  for  lii59,  1960  and  1961 

[III  inniioits  of  fruni^I 


1 

Jipveiiups 

lU.O!) 

(CKA 

fniiKsj 

('iilini.'nn 

fninas; 

tool 

(fluincan 

friiiKs)) 

Indirect  Taxes: 

Imijort  duties _ 

:i,  270 

3,  412 

4,  310 

Taxes  on  aleohol,  tobaeeo,  cdgars,  cigarettes _ 

HO 

250 

200 

Tax  on  petroleum  products _ _ 

280 

350 

590 

Export  duties _  _ 

(173 

550 

700 

Surtaxe.s  oti  exi>orl,s  and  imports _ _ 

150 

255 

148 

T:ixes  on  commercial  transactions  and  produc- 

tion..__  _  _  _ _  _  _ 

230 

372 

1,  250 

Stamps  and  regtstraiion  fees _ 

152 

255 

2G3 

Total  nn'cnu(!S  from  indirect  taxes.. _ 

4,  895 

I  5,  444 

i 

7,  4G0 

1 

Direct  Taxes: 

i  1 

Minimum  lew  and  regional  taxes . . 

1,  :’,20 

1,  320  1 

(■) 

Taxes  on  income  and  profits . . . 

509 

714 

840 

Persoiud  property  and  dwelling  tax _  _ 

(iO 

GO 

C^) 

IVopialy  tax . . .  . . 

<»9 

99 

(2) 

Licenses.. . . . 

j  153 

151 

1  n 

Surtaxe.s  on  income,  profits  and  licenses _ 

I 

1  28 

(2) 

Miscellaneous  taxes  (on  firearms,  vehicles  with 

I 

or  without  motor,  dogs,  etc.) . 

87 

\ 

1  oo 

1 

»  35 

Total  revenues  from  dirc'ct  taxes . 

1  2,  249 

1 

2.  427 

1  875 

1 

Total  revenues  tlerived  from  all  taxes.. . 

1  7,141 

7,  871 

8,  335 

Other  llevenncs: 

1 

, 

R(;veuu(!S  from  stale  land.s  and  mineral  con- 

C(’S?roni=_  . . . . . . 

■  109 

:  109 

1  207 

Kevemn'.s  from  indu.strial  activities  and  other 

! 

1 

t 

i 

scrviccrt _  _ 

:  i7;t 

;  lit) 

1  123 

Ilepavmenls  of  loans  and  advances..  _ 

1  .Ho 

1  100 

1  80 

1 

Total.. _ _  .  _  -  ... 

317 

1  .>55 

410 

Grand  Total  of  Kevenves _ ...  .  _ 

7,  401 

8,  22G 

i  8,  745 

>  Miniriiiim  levy  (hpjul  l:i\)  vv;u'«  iiholisliP'I  uii'I  tlip  rniioiKil  l.wvs  ilivntr'l  from  tlu*  iinlional  to 

.siipporl  tin*  VH  n'^ioii  v!  piiniiif ‘tr  itivo  o!ri<H*s. 

J  'Tiixi’S  <livprtr<!  from  Hir  n.ilion**!  to  I  llu-  2S  rr^:i*‘!mi  rulmiiiistrat  ivo  oilin'S. 

2  All  l)nt,  !lir  aitpiPiilKTship  i;t\  «livrrl«vl  from  iln-  iialiuii  tl  lo  ^^nllI)orl  tht*  L'S  rceiuiinl  adminis- 

triiti  VP  oirn*(*.s. 

Source.;  Aduptc'l  from  Uei'.ul)Ii(nie  de  (oitiiee,  litidi/ri  Xitlionnl  <lc  In  I\fpuhliqxic 
(h:  (hiin^,a — Ksm-isi:  /.'Ai.V,  pp.  1,  o,  I.")  IS;  Il(';i)ul)li(|ue  de  (ditiif'c,  Jonrnnl 
Ojfificl,  2"  mmee,  No.  I,  .laiiuury  I,  lUCiO,  pp.  1;  I{ei)ul>li<pie  de  (iuineo. 
lindget  NnlionnI  dc  la  l{fpuhlinui'  dc  Gninei — Kxrrriri'  I '.>6 1,  pp.  I  12. 


f.2.":r.r.  C2 
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ported  from  Guinea  were  taxed  but,  after  December  1960,  there  was 
only  one  duty  to  pay  in  place  of  the  three  different  charges  previously 
levied.  Both  ad  valorem  and  specific  tariffs  were  in  force,  although 
there  was  no  statement  in  the  enabling  legislation  concerning  the  base 
for  tlie  ad  valorem  tariffs  (the  base  is  commonly  cost  plus  insurance 
plus  freight — GIF).  The  new  rate  schedule  was  said  to  average  10 
percent  more  than  tlie  aggregate  of  previous  charges. 

Certain  imported  items,  such  as  seed  potatoes,  rice,  aviation  gaso¬ 
line,  tires,  books  and  magazines,  were  exempted.  Assessed  duties 
varied  from  2  percent  of  the  value  on  such  necessary  food  items  as 
sugar  and  salt,  to  5  percent  of  the  value  on  milk  and  milk  products 
and  to  fiO  percent  of  the  value  on  luxury  foods  and  wines.  Cigarettes 
w’ero  assessed  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  of  the  value  plus  an  additional 
Guinean  franc  for  each  cigarette.  Regular  gasoline  was  assessed  at 
11  Guinean  francs  piw  liter,  kerosene  at  2.25  Guinean  francs  per  liter 
and  fuel  oil  at  26  percent  of  its  value.  Witli  the  exception  of  luxury 
fabrics,  whicli  were  iissassed  at  .^>0  percent  of  their  value,  duties  on 
textiles  ranged  between  20  and  .30  percent.  Duties  on  most  types  of 
machinery  averaged  10  percent  of  their  value.  Information  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  mid-1901  on  export  dul  ies,  Init  it  was  reported  that  agricultural 
products  were  exempt  and  (hat  dutj"  on  minerals  varied  from  over 
1,000  Guinean  francs  i)er  ton  for  alumina  to  700  Guinean  francs  per 
ton  of  iron  ore. 

I'elrolenm  products  were  taxed,  not  only  when  they  were  imported, 
hut  also  at  each  transfer  in  the  distributive  process.  Gasoline  and 
kerosene  were  (axed  at  (he  rale  of  5  Guinean  francs  per  liter,  fuel  oil 
at,  3  Gniiiean  francs  pei-  litei-.  and  die.sol  oil  and  Inbiacants  at  15 
Guinean  francs  p(*r  liter.  Other  consumption  taxes  were  imposed 
on  a.lcohol,  alcoholic  beveniges,  wines  and  beer,  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  product.s,  'htixes  on  alcoholic  beverages  wove  assessed  by  the 
bottle,  and  varied  between  2.5  Guinean  francs  for  beer  to  150  Guinean 
francs  for  100  proof  distilled  li(]uor.s.  Wines  were  taxecl  at  15  to  25 
Guinean  francs  per  bottle.  de])e.nding  on  the  alcoholic  content.  No 
iiifoi  inat  ion  was  available  in  inid-lOOi  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
( ax  on  cig.arettes  or  other  tobacco  ]n'0<luc(s. 

Another  type,  of  iinlirect  (ax  was  that  imposed  on  wholesale  and 
retail  sale.s.  Producers  and  s<dlers  of  grains,  bread,  Hour,  milk  and 
milk  product.s  were  exempted.  0(  her  food  producers  .and  dealeis  wero 
asse.s.sed  at  (lie  rate  of  7.5  percent  of  their  total  sales  each  year.  Local 
producei-s  and  sellers  of  othei-  types  of  commodities  were  assessed  at 
the  r.afe  of  6.25  percent  of  total  sales  and  all  businesses  selling  sendees 
were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  3.S  ])ercent. 

Stamp  duties  on  legal  documents  and  charges  for  registration  pro¬ 
vide  an  easy  way  of  eolleeting  revenue,  a  practice  which  France  in- 
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1  rcKluced  into  Guinea  as  Avell  as  i(s  oilier  colonies.  In  19G1  many  legal 
documents  i-equired  the  use  of  special  stationery,  sold  by  the  goveni- 
inent,  on  which  the  government  seal  was  imprinted.  Bills,  commercial 
])a]jer,  identity  cards,  pennits  of  all  kinds — all  i-oquired  stamps  which 
cost  a  few  fi-anc.s.  Deeds,  wills,  marriage  contracts  and  conimendal 
contracts  required  both  registration  and  special  government  stamps. 
From  sales  of  such  stamps  and  .stationery,  and  from  registration  fees, 
the  government  collected  much  I’cvcnne. 


Direct  Taxe.s 


T1  le  remodeling  of  the  tax  cxxle  applied  particularly  to  direct  taxes. 
In  ])lace  of  th.e  abolished  minimum  levy,  a  regional  tax  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  .>00  Guinean  francs  was  established  to  provide  funds  for 
the  administration  of  the  28  regions.  Taxes  and  surtaxes  on  personal 
l)ropoily,  dwellings,  buildings,  li rearms  and  vehicles,  as  well  as  charges 
for  licenses,  Avere  transferred  from  the  national  budget  to  the  regional 
budgets.  The  regional  administrations  Averc  made  responsible  for 
their  colle<‘tion. 

The  most  important  direct  taxes  collected  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  Avere  an  income  tax  and  a  tax  on  busine.ss  profits.  Of  minor 
iinjtortance  Avas  the  tax  on  apprenticeship  (classed  xinder  miscellaneous 
taxes)  also  assessed  by  the  national  government  (see  t:ii)le  6). 

All  {xersons  living  in  Guinea  had  to  pay  an  ijicome  tax  except  that 
exemptions  Avere  accorded  to  foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers 
Avhose  count  ries  gave  Guinean  oflicial  representatives  the  same  exemp¬ 
tion  and  to  those  Guineans  Avhose  salaries  and  A\ages  Avere  taxed  at  the 
source.  All  income  from  whaleAcr  source  in  Guinea  had  to  be  re- 


l)oried.  Dedtict  ions,  frosn  gross  income  were  permitted  on  a  graduated 
])ei'centage  scale  for  a  Avife  and  up  to  three  children.  The  tax  Avas 


])rogiessiAH‘,  rising  from  2  percen.t  oii  incomes  between  101,000  and 


2t)0,0(Kt  Guinean  francs  to  tU»  pei'cent  on  incomes  over  5,001,000 


Guinean  francs. 


All  iiiOiitbly  salaiies  and  oilier  payments  Avere  taxed  at  the  source. 
The  tax  on  inoiithly  salaries  av.is  5  percent  for  earnings  equal  to  or 
loAver  than  .30,000  Guinean  francs  and  10  jjercent  for  all  earnings  oA’er 
that  ligiire.  'I'liis  tax  rejiiaced  one  Avliich  bad  previously  taxed  em- 
])loyccs  at  5  percent  and  eiiijxloyeis  at  .3  percent  on  salaries  })aid. 

3'axps  on  business  jirolits  Averc  levied  at  the  I’ate  of  2.5  to  30  percent 
oil  big  companies,  20  to  25  percent  on  small  eompanies  and  10  to  15 
jiercent  on  artisans.  All  businesses  and  individuals  Avbo  paid  a 
profits  tax.  except  for  perMins  Avorkiiig  in  their  homes  and  artisans 
and  businesses  earning  less  than  50.000  francs,  bad  to  pay  an  a])- 
prent iccsbip  tax.  d'bis  tax  Avas  fixed  at  2  percent  on  the  total  of  all 
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types  of  payments,  in  cash  or  kind,  whicli  were  included  in  the  general 
expenses  of  the  enterprise. 

Other  Sources  of  Revenue 

Other  government  revenues  consisted  of  payments  for  mining  con¬ 
cessions,  for  use  of  the  public  domain,  for  lumbering  and  other  uses 
of  the  state  forest  land,  for  hunting  in  the  pul)lic  domain  and  for 
rent  uf  buildings  owned  by  the  state.  Returns  from  mining  and 
quarrying  concessions  were  a  steadily  increasing  source  of  revenue — • 
from  19  million  Guinean  francs  in  1960  to  141  million  in  1961 — and 
were  expected  to  rise  even  more  witli  the  increasing  exploitation  of 
iron  and  bauxite  dc]>osits  (see  ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential).  Royal¬ 
ties  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  1,196.05  Guinean  francs  per  ton  for 
bauxite,  550  Guinean  francs  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  2,877.10  Guinean 
francs  per  rough  carat  for  jewel  diamonds  and  707  Guinean  francs 
per  rough  carat  for  industrial  diamonds. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  size  of  the  public  debt  was  not  known  in  mid-1961.  In  the 
1961  budget  it  was  listed  at  92,200  million  Guinean  francs,  but  this 
figure  included  only  funds  set  aside  to  meet  contractual  guarantees 
made  by  the  government  of  the  Republic  and  pensions  and  life  an- 
iiuities  to  military  and  civil  employees  and  their  heirs.  It  did  not 
include  loans  listed  in  the  1959  budget  totaling  4,600  million  CFA 
francs  from  (he  Caisse  Centrale  pour  la  France  d‘Outre-Mer — CCOM 
(Central  Fund  for  Overseas  France)  nor  loans  totaling  19,200 
million  CFA  francs  from  within  the  French  Union  before  1957.  The 
.status  of  these  debts  was  uncertain  since  negotiations  with  France 
concerning  the  terms  of  .settlement  were  still  going  on. 

Various  foreign  loans  and  credits  were  used  to  finance  equipment 
purchases  for  the  Three-Year  Plan.  Ghana  provided  10  million 
pounds  sterling  ($28  million)  at  2  percent  on  a  long-term  basis  imme¬ 
diately  after  Guinea  beeame  independent.  Granted  to  help  the  coun¬ 
try  over  its  initial  linaucial  difficulties,  most  of  the  loan  was  allocated 
to  the  Three-Year  Plan. 

Tlie  Soviet  LFnion  has  granted  credits  amoimtiiig  to  the  equivalent 
of  $56  million  for  12  years;  Czechoslovakia,  $10  million  for  10  years; 
Hungary,  $2.4  million  for  4  years;  Poland,  $5  million  for  5  years; 
Fast  Germany,  $5  million  for  5  years.  All  carry  2.5  iiercent  interest. 
Communist  China  granted  $24  million  worth  of  credits  for  20  years 
without  interest;  Yugoslavia,  the  equivalent  of  $5  million  worth  of 
‘•redits  for  5  years  at  .'5  percent.  A  United  States  loan  of  $1  million 
for  the  import  of  foodstull's  was  to  he  i-epaid  in  local  currency  over 
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a  long  period  :it  si  low  rale  of  interest,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  either 
as  grants  or  loans  lo  finance  pi-ojeets  designated  by  the  Guinean 
government.  West  Germany  made  a  grant  of  credits  valued  at  $12 
million  for  5  j’ears;  the  rate  of  interest  was  still  under  negotiation 
in  mid-19C)l.  Morocco  granted  a  10-year  credit  of  10  million  dirhams 
($2  million)  for  (he  purchase  of  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  26 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

Guinea  lias  its  own  iMirnMicy  based  on  the  Giiiiioan  franc  (see  table 
1).  It  also  has  its  own  bankin';'  system  centered  on  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  of  Guinea  (Baiuiue  de  la  Repiibrupie  de  Gninee).  Both 
were  established  on  IMurch  1, 1!)G0.  Givin<;  (he  coniitry  an  autonomous 
linancial  systeiu,  they  show  the  <;overninent’s  determination  to  I'egu- 
hite,  on  an  independent  base,  (he  economic  and  financial  affairs  of 
(he  nation  and  to  give  it  a  stable  currency. 

Guinea  is  the  only  one  of  France's  former  "West  African  colonies 
which  is  oiilside  (he  franc  monetary  zone.  Its  currency  is  not  con¬ 
vertible  with  that  of  any  other  country  and  its  export  is  prohibited. 
The  problem  of  its  relation  to  (he  French  franc  and  to  the  French 
Colonies  of  Africa  franc  ((’olonies  Framjaises  dAfriqne — CFA — 
franc),  the  currency  formerly  in  use,  has  not  been  resolved,  but 
flninea's  trade  with  neighboring  .Vfrican  states  and  with  France  does 
not  apjiear  to  have,  been  bniiqiered.  Foreign  exchange  derived  from 
bilateral  trade  agreements  and  special  arrangements  for  payment  in 
foreign  currimcies  for  Guinean  exjiorts  have  reduced  the  need  to 
make  the  Guinean  franc  convertible  (see  cb.  28,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations). 

.Moreover,  barter  still  pre\'iiils  in  the  countryside  and.  except  for 
Conakry  and  such  towns  as  Kindia  and  N'Zerekore  where  French 
nnlitary  detachments  with  large  monthly  jiayrolls  were  stationed  in 
the  past,  money  is  not  in  general  use  exce])(  for  the  purchase  of 
those  items,  not  'produced  in  the  villages.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  the  count  i-y  is  from  to  15  ])ercent  inonet  ized  (see  eh.  27,  Domestic 
d’rade) . 

ddie  est aidishmeut  of  an  indejamdent  currency  and  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  is  regarded  by  (be  government  as  “the  rnial  liquidation 
of  (he  foi-eign  economic  domination  which  had  taken  place  under 
colon ializat ion.”  Tlie  decision  to  take  (his  action  was  made  in  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  of  the  FDG  held  at  Dalaba  in  February 
l!)(iO  in  order  “•(o  complete  (he  Guinean  revolution”  by  establislung 
a  “special  monetary  zone.'' 

On  (he  lirsi  anniversary  of  (he  birth  of  the  Guinean  franc,  Bresident 
Sekou  Toiiir  declarcl  (hat  “it  is  just  to  attribute  to  this  decision  an 
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Table  1.  Exchange  Rates  Established  by  the  Rank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 

March  1, 1960 


Foreign  Curnneg: 

100  CFA  frillies _ 

100  French  fniiies _ 

1  United  Slates  dollar _ 

1  pound  sterling _ 

100  West  German  m;irks _ 

Checks  and  Travelers  Checks: 

100  CFA  francs _ 

1  United  States  dol!;ir_ 

10,000  French  francs _ 

1  pound  sterling _ 

100  West  Gorman  marks. 

100  Sv.'iss  francs _ 

Banknotes: 

100  CFA  francs _ 

1  United  States  ilollar. 

10,000  French  fnincs _ 

1  pound  sterling _ 

100  West  German  marks 
100  Swiss  francs _ 

Gold: 

1  kilogram  of  fine  gold _ 


Kgutca- 

lenls 

in 

Ouiiiean 

Francs 

100 

5.,  000 

247 

691 

5,  880 


Purchase  Sales 

Pales  Pates 


97 

103 

239 

255 

4,  850 

5,  150 

670 

712 

5,  703 

6,  056 

5,  476 

5,  814 

95 

103 

235 

255 

4,  8(10 

.5,  150 

660 

712 

5,  650 

6,  056 

5,  425 

5,  814 

272,  155 

Source:  Adapted  from  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
l'’orcign  Commerce,  Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 
(World  Trade  Information  Service,  “1-xonomic  Deports,”  Part  1,  No. 
GO  3r>,  Washington,  August  1960,  p.  9-10.) 


historical  import aiicc.  compiiriible  if  not  indeed  superior,  to  the 
decision  taken  in  favor  of  independence  in  1958’’  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Settini^).  On  this  anniversary,  the  Guinean  franc  was  celebrated  at 
rallies  t lirourrhout  the  country  as  “that  instrument  of  Guinean  eco¬ 
nomic  liberation  which  placed  the  country  even  further  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  true  lilreration  of  Africa*'  and  the  Guinean  monetary  zone 
wa.s  extolled  as  that  “monetai  v  zone  which,  is  the  African  zone  jtar 
excellence''’ 

Afous.sa  Diakite.  the  Governor  of  the.  Bank,  made  a  radio  address 
on  July  9,  1900,  in  which  be  :innounced  that  eventually  the  Guinean 
franc,  would  be  irmuanteed  by  the  Gbanian  pound  and  stated  that: 

.  .  .  our  couufrv,  liluwated  from  the  doiiniiation  of  the  franc  zone  and 
org.niiiziiig  a  new  .si)e<'ial  zone,  indicates  with  this  stroke  its  willingness 
to  cooiwrale,  thenceforth  .  .  .  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  France  acting  a.s  mhldleinan  ....  It  considers  that  the  special 
zone,  which  it  hopes  to  estubiish  ivilli  an  independent  currency,  will 
constitute  the  ha.se  for  a  future  African  zone  which  wdll  gradually  come 
to  include  all  the  African  countries  which  liheratc  themselves  completely 
from  the  currency  zones  of  the  imperial  ixiwers  .... 
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The  Govo.i'iior  coiirliidod  by  (lestn'ibinu;  I  lie  lio|KM]-for  union  of  llie 
Afi'icaii  stales  as  the  expression  of  the  aspii-ations  for  indepoiideiico 
anil  of  unity  amoii"  the  African  peoples. 

Establislunent  of  a  coniuiou  currency  and  the  setting  up  of  a  central 
reserve  bank  to  liack  this  currency  were  important  features  of  the 
pro])osed  union  of  Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali.  Ibit  in  mid-1961,  with 
Ghana  refusing  to  leave  the  sterling  area  and  Mali  still  in  the  franc 
zone,  the  details  of  the  projiosal  had  not  been  worked  out  (see  ch.  19, 
Foreign  Policies). 

In  order  to  mobilize  the  country's  scanty  financial  resources,  the 
Bank  of  the  Kepublic  of  Guinea  was  given  a  virtual  monopoly  over 
all  banking  functions  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  March  1960. 
Feur  of  tiw  liw  FituwU  biiikg  lAjinviicly  o\wi-a.tU'.g  'jr.r’.vciykLi*  in  Gnivws. 
were  liquidated  and  the  business  of  the  fifth  was  greatly  lednced. 
In  March  1961,  three  sj^ecial  banks  were  established  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepnldic — a  loan  bank,  an  extci-nal  trade 
bank  and  a  bank  for  agricultural  development — and  various  functions 
of  tb.e  Bank  of  the  liepublic  were  ti'ansferred  to  them.  Other  than 
financial  legislation  estaldishing  the  organization,  administration  and 
operating  regulations  of  the  banks,  no  information  was  available  in 
mid-1961  about  their  activities,  deposit.s,  loans,  assets  and  liabilities. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kepiiblic,  as 
'UtirA.vi  bj  Ptc.Vi  AnrA.  iTtjfo,  is  to ; 

.  .  .  !i«si(lu()u.sl.v  pursue  the  devt'lopinent  of  a  spirit  of  saving  in  order 
to  draw  to  itself  all  tlie  disposable  funds  of  the  nation.  The  volume 
of  funds  is  far  from  corresponding  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  Itepub- 
lic  and  even  further  from  the  requirements  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Our  objective  is  to  induce  saving  by  all,  even  in  the 
smallest  amounts.  .  .  . 

Savings  have  been  negligible  in  the  past;  tlie  French  and  other 
foreign  entrepreneurs  sent  most  of  their  earnings  to  their  home 
countries.  Atnong  the  Guineans  lhcm;elves,  few  have  had  enough 
income  to  .save  and,  in  the  traditional  suhsistance  economy,  there  has 
been  no  backgroun.l  for  (he  practice.  I  nsofar  as  he  does  save,  the 
Guinean  does  so  for  sncli  short-range  needs  as  shoes,  a  suit,  a  bicycle 
or  marriage  ])ayment.  For  the  averaire  person,  banks  are  unfamiliar 
and  dubious  iiisl  it  utioiis,  and,  when  reserves  are  not  invested  in  cattle 
or  a  wife’s  ornaments,  the  chief  depository  of  a  man’s  savings  continues 
to  be  (he  floor  or  roof  of  his  lint,  and  his  hoard  may  be  in  the  form  of 
gold  or  uncut  diamonds. 


BACKGROUND 

The  hank  of  Senegal  (Banrine  dn  Senegal),  established  in  Dakar 
in  lh93  nt  a  tim  nbin  il-re  atr  a  buA  mA,  yiA  Wt-Ti  btutigbA,  v-iinrj  bffctiy 
under  French  cont  rol,  was  the  first  hank  in  French  IVost  Africa  (see 
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di.  2,  Historicnl  Settiii*;).  Hiirter  and  savint^s  in  the  form  of  live¬ 
stock  and  small  hoards  of  valuables  persisted  in  the  area,  but  the 
operations  of  tlie  bajik  contributed  io  familiarity  with  coins  and, 
later,  with  bank  notes  and  cash  savings. 

In  1901  the  Bank  of  Senegal  was  liquidated  and  replaced  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  institution,  the  Bank  of  West  Africa  (Bancpie  de  I’Afrique 
Occidentale — BAG)  which  was  established  by  a  decree  of  Freneh 
Council  of  State  (Conseil  d'Etat).  The  BAG  had  its  headquarters 
in  Paris  and  was  initially  capitalized  at  50  million  French  francs,  of 
which  ;>()  percent  was  held  by  the  French  AVest  Afi’ican  Government, 
at  Gakai-.  Government  conf  rol  of  the  BAG  was  e.\orcised  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  commissioner  rr,  du  govvrnipmrnt)  in  Paris  and  an 

administrativ’^e  censor  {ccr,.scur  cuhninint ratif)  for  each  branch  and 
agency,  but  neither  the  F i‘eneh  (jovornment  nor  the  territories  partici- 
pa.(ed  in  the  actual  administration  of  tlie  l.aink  or  in  the  prolits  it 
realized. 

Although  the  BAG  was  a  commercial  bank,  it  was  given  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  (d  issuing  currency  for  French  AATst  Africa,  and  it 
soon  set  u])  a  branch  in  each  of  the  colonies.  One  of  tlie  first  was 
established  in  Gonakrv.  The  original  decree  of  1901  gave  the  BAG 
the  issuance  privilege  for  20  years,  but  from  1021  to  1955  suc(  essive 
decrees  continued  the  ])rivih‘ge  for  shorter  and  shorier  periods.  In 
1955  the  BAG  lost  its  exclusive  right  to  issue  hank'notes  the  privilege 
being  transferred  to  the  Gentral  Bank'  of  the  AVest  African  .States 
(Banque  Centrale  des  Flats  de  I’Afriqne  de  I'Gnest )  which  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  French  Afinist  rv  of  Finance. 

In  addition  to  issuing  money,  making  loans  and  dealing  in  exchange, 
the  BAG  ])art icipatc'd  in  the  establishment  of  industi'iiil  commercial 
and  agricultural  enterprises.  It  uIh)  gave  Unancia]  sn])])ort  to  the. 
-Vgriciiltiiral  Credit  Funds  (Cais.ses  de.  Civdil  Agricole)  and  to  the 
Providimt  Societies  tSocielcs  de  Prevovance).  which  in  Guinea  pro- 
\  ided  credit  for  the  development  of  the  banana  ]:>lantat ions  and  the 
native  cooperatives. 


riic  P..\0  remained  tin-  uii]\  roiiiniereial  bank  in  I'rcMicli  AA  est 
Africa  until  1921.  when  the  Parisian  African  rommercial  Bank 
tBan<|iie  (Amnnerciale  .Afi’icaine)  established  branches  in  a  few  ma¬ 
jor  towns  ami  began  to  ])lay  :in  inqwrtanf  I'ole  in  financing  exports. 
Tn  I9.'19  the  Xatioual  Bank  for  Commerce  and  Indnstry  (Banque 
Xatioimle  ])onr  le  Commerce  et  I’lndnstrie.) ,  the  General  Credit  Bank 
(.Socii'fd  Generale  de  (hedit)  and  tlie  TiVons  Credit  Bank  ((“I’cdit 
Lvomiais)  established  Inanclies  in  French  AATst  Africa.  The.se  four 
banks  and  the.  BAG  carried  out  ])ractical]y  all  the  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  operations  in  Guinea,  until  1900. 

In  1922  (lie  French  Government  began  to  construct  throiigliout. 
French  AATst  .Africa  a  network  of  savings  banks,  branches  of  the 
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Savings  Fund  (Caisse  d’^^l)argne)  of  Metropolitan  France,  and  an 
extension  of  the  Metropolitan  {)ostal  savings  system.  The  West 
African  postal  .savings  system  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Postal  and  Telecommunications  Service  (Directeur  d'.i 
Services  des  Postes  et  Teleconmuinieations)  with  headquartei’s  at 
Dakar.  A  decree  of  IfKJO  authorized  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  Savings  Fund  of  French  AVest  Africa  (Caisse  d’fipargne  de 
I'A.O.F.)  and  the  National  Savings  Fund  (Caisse  Nationale 
d'fipargne)  in  France.  The  Guinean  branch  of  the  system  began 
operations  in  Conakry  in  1923.  Local  management  of  the  Savings 
Fund  in  tbe  territories  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Postal  Service  (Service 
des  I’ostes)  and  deposits  and  withdrawals  could  be  made  by  post  or 
telegram.  In  each  territory  the  Savings  Fund  maintained  a  central 
postal  check  burean  holding  the  current  accounts  of  the  individuals 
living  in  the  territoi\y. 

Movements  of  funds  into  and  out  of  French  AVest  Africa  were  unre¬ 
stricted  until  1930.  During  that  year  the  French  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  foi  eign  exchange,  tiio  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  monetary 
tiansfers  between  France  and  foreign  comitries  were  applied  to  the 
area  and  tlie  French  AATst  African  E.xchange  Office  (Office  des 
Changes  de  I’A.O.F.)  was  established  with  headquarters  at  Dakar. 

An  important  credit  institution  was  added  to  the  French  AA’’est 
African  tinanclal  structure  hy  an  ordinance  issued  in  December  1941 
by  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  (Comitc  Frangaise 
de  la  Liberation  Nationale).  This  established  the  Central  Fund  for 
Free  France  (Caisse  Centrale  de  la  France  Libre)  whose,  principal 
task  was  to  furnish  funds  to  tiie  Fi-ee  French  Committee  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  (see  ch.  2.  Historical  Setting).  In  its  man¬ 
agement  of  the  credits  at  tlic  disj^osition  of  the  Free  French,  it  made 
an  im])orta]it  contribution  to  financial  order  in  those  territories  under 
Free  French  control.  Its  functions  and  the  area  of  its  operations 
Avere  established  on  a  peianancni  basis  by  a  French  Government 
ordinance  of  February  1914  wlien  it  was  ren.amed  the  Central  Fund 
for  Overseas  France  (Caisse  Centrale  de  la  France  d’Outre-Mer). 

In  accordance  with  the  1914  ordinance,  the  Central  Fund  became 
a  cluu'tered  public  institution,  autonomously  financed  and  governed 
by  the  same  regulations  applying  to  credit  and  banking  establish¬ 
ments.  It  had  a  deposit  account  at  the  French  Treasury  in  Paris 
where  it  also  maintained  accounts  for  postal  checks  and  current 
savings  accounts — functions  Avhich  it  was  authorized  to  perform  for 
the  Savings  Fniul  of  French  AA'est  Africa. 

Ill  Frenci!  AA\■^I  Africa  the  Centi-al  Fniid  kept  current  accounts 
with  tile  B.AO  and  with  each  of  the  principal  banks.  It  financed 
a  number  of  |)ublic  works  projects  and  mi.xed  companies  (Societe 
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Mixte)  which  combined  bo(h  public  iiiid  private  funds.  In  Guinea 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Mining  Company  of  Conakry 
(Compagnio  Miniere  de  Conakry)  established  in  1947.  The  Central 
Fund  also  supplied  fiiuincial  assistance  to  the  Guinean  Company  for 
Mining  Research  and  Exploitation  (Societc  Guineenne  de  Recherches 
et  Exploitations  Minieres — SOGUINEX)  organized  in  1936  (see  ch. 
24,  Industrial  Potential).  In  1955  the  Central  Fund  financed  the 
Guinean  Credit  Fund  (Credit  de  Guinee)  which  was  capitalized  at 
100  million  CFR  francs.  This  fund  made  loans  at  low  interest  rates 


to  farmers,  farmers’  cooperatives,  small  businesses  and  artisans.  It 
also  lent  money  to  individuals  for  home  building  and  the  purchase 
of  semidiirablc  household  items. 

"When  Guinea  opied  for  indei>c:idenrc  in  195S,  French  financial 
institutions  had  been  operating  in  the  country  for  almost  60  years, 
'fho  5  private  hanks  had  over  17  branches.  The  postal  savings  system 
and  the  Guinean  hranciies  of  the  Savings  Fund  were  active,  and  the 
Conakry  branch  of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  West  African  States  was 
responsible  for  the  issuance  of  the  currency.  The  Central  Fund  w’^as 
a  large  investor  in  a  number  of  enterprises  and  the  country’s  major 
source  of  credit.  As  a  member  of  the  franc  zone,  Guinea  had  un¬ 
restricted  access  to  franc  drawings,  but  all  of  her  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  were  subject  to  French  exchange  controls  (see  ch.  28,  Foreign 
Economic  Relations). 

The  circulation  of  currency  in  French  West  Africa  had  increased 
markedly  over  the  la.st  60  years,  tliough  less  so  in  Guinea  than  in  the 
other  territories.  It  usually  fluctuated  widely  with  the  seasons  and 
with  the  ups-and-downs  of  foreign  trade.  Until  December  1945  the 
franc  in  the  area,  although  issued  locally  by  the  BAG,  had  the  same 
value  as  the  franc  circulating  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
French  Empire.  After  the  Liberation  of  France  in  1944,  the  rates 
established  for  tlie  franc  in  relation  to  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
sterling  were,  extemled  throughout  Overseas  Franco  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting). 

During  (ho  war,  h.owevor,  ])rices  had  risen  much  liigher  in  France 
than  in  French  West  Africa.  On  the  ground  that  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  war  justified  a  sharp  devaluation  of  the  money 
used  in  France,  hut  not  in  French  West  Africa,  the  CFA  franc  was 
established  by  decree  of  December  25,  1945.  Its  value  was  fixed  at 
1.70  in  relation  to  the  Metropolitan  fraiic  until  October  1948,  when 
one  CFA  franc  was  made  equivalent  to  two  Metropolitan  francs.  The 
value  of  the  CFA  franc,  like  that  of  the  Metropolitan  franc,  was 
guaranteed  by  tiie  J.lank  of  France  and  the  French  Treasury.  Since 
(he  CFA  franc  was  ])egged  to  the  Metropolitan  franc,  the  successive 
devaluations  of  U>o  latter  also  alTected  the  CFA  franc. 
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From  its  iiiooplion,  the  C'FA  fiiuic  was  iiiulcr  sharp  iiLtack  by 
French  West  Africans.  It  failed  signally  to  check  the  indatiou  it  was 
designed  to  prevent.  The  situation  became  progressively  more  acute 
after  1949  as  i)rices  in  France  began  to  soar  and  trade  in  French 
West  Africa  was  freed  of  most  of  its  wartime  controls.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  in  French  West  Africa  prohted  by  the  Metropolitan-CFA  franc 
relationship  to  impose  ex(a*ssive  nsarkups  on  goods,  with  the  result 
that  the  alread}'  high  cost  of  French  products  was  doubled  to  the 
African  consumer. 

French  West  Africa’s  deputies  to  t  he  Const  it  uent  Assembly  in  Paris 
and  the  General  Council  in  Dakar  unanimously  condemned  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  CFA  franc  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unjustified  by 
current  economic  conditions  and  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
living.  Their  {wotests  were  r(Miewed  as  prices  climbed.  The  devalu¬ 
ations  of  the  Metropolitan  franc  in  1918  iuid  1949  were  offset  quickly 
in  French  West  Africa  by  a  further  rise  in  prices.  Furthermore, 
criticism  of  the  CFA  franc,  although  ignored  by  the  authorities,  was 
accompanied  by  frecpiont  rumors  that  the  CFA  franc  was  to  be 
devalued.  These  rumors  encouraged  cainta!  transfers  from  French 
W  est  Africa  to  I’aris,  the  sj)eculativc  hoarding  of  stocks  and  large- 
scale  clandestine  dealings  with  the  dollar  and  sterling  zones. 

Opponents  of  the  French  Government’s  financial  measures  were 
divided  as  to  wiiich  course  to  follow.  Some  wem  so  far  as  to  propose 
leaving  tlie  franc  zone,  one  group  wanting  to  link  the  CFA  franc  with 
a  hard  currency.  Another  group  proposed  creation  of  an  antonomoxis 
money  for  Freiich  Vvest  Africa,  and  still  another  suggested  a  return 
to  the  piewai-  use  of  the  Metropolitan  franc. 

THE  BANKING  SYSTEM 

The  Bank  of  the  Kepnblio  of  Guinea  is  an  antononious  public 
inslltutioii,  capitalized  at  'iDO  million  Giiiiicaii  francs,  a  sum  which 
can  be  increased  and  which  was  entirely  subscribed  by  the  government. 
Its  headquaiters  is  at  Conakry  wiiere  on  March  1,  1960,  it  took  over 
the  functions  previously  perl'ormetl  by  the  Guinean  branch  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  the  West  African  States.  Within  a  short  time 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  (he  Ivepnblie  of  Guinea  took  the  place  of  the 
French  juivate  hanks  wliicli  were  in  operation  at  tlie  lime.  As  of 
March  1,  1961,  there  were  17  such  brandies  located  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  regions  of  Conaki-y,  Kindia,  Bokc,  Fria,  Forecariali,  Manioii, 
Lalxi,  Siguiri,  Kaiikan,  Kerounne.  N’Zerekore,  Maeeiita,  Guekedou, 
Kissidotigou,  Youkomikouii,  Dabola,  aiul  Beyla.  President  Toure 
promised  that  brandies  would  continue  to  be  opened  until  each  of  the 
administrative  regions  had  its  own  branch.  In  March  1901,  he  also 
iimioimced  the  ostalilisluuoiit  of  an  agrieultural  development  bank,  an 
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(ixtonial  tnule  hank  and  a  loan  l)iiiik.  A  savings  hank,  formerly  a 
hrancli  of  1  he  (Savings  Fniid  of  F rcMu  h  'West  Africa,  lias  continued  to 
ho  operated  hy  the  Oflice  of  Posts,  'relepliones  and  d'elegraph  (see  cli. 
10,  Constitiit  ion  and  Cjovennnent) . 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  is  administered  hy  a  governor, 
with  the  rank  of  minister,  and  a  director  general.  They  arc  advised 
hy  an  Administrative  Council,  consisting  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Economy,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  two  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Assembly  and  four 
jirominent  men  representing  the  public.  The  councillors  can  only 
advise  at  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  which  the  governor 
and  the  director  general  also  attend  as  ineinbei's  (see  ch.  IG,  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Government). 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing 
cin  rency  and  is  responsible  for  controlling  the  activities  of  any  private 
banks.  It  makes  loans  and  holds  on  deposit  all  the.  funds  of  the 
state  enterprises,  the  cooperatives,  the  Savings  Fund  and  the  Social 
(Security  Fund.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  comptroller  and  cashier  of  the 
country'  and  collaborates  in  formulating  botli  tlie  government’s  devel¬ 
opment  plans  and  its  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

The  fundamental  role  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  as  stated  by 
President  Toui*e,  is  to  keep  the  volume  of  money  in  eii-culatinn  con¬ 
stantly  adjusted  to  the  value  of  tlic  products  on  the  market.  Within 
the  conditions  stijnilated  hy  the  Bank's  statutes,  this  adjustment  is 
made  chiefly  by  increasing  and  decreasing  the  volume  of  credit. 
Through  the  loans,  which  it  authorizes  to  state  enterprises,  coopera¬ 
tives  and  private  (•om]>anies.  it  exiurises  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  national  economy. 

In  March  1!)G1,  the  newly  created  National  Credit  Bank  (('’redit 
National)  was  assigned  mnnagcincnt  of  tlie  hranclics  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  of  Guinea.  It  was  authorized  to  receive  deposits  of 
cm-rent  accomits,  long-term  de])osits  and  savings  (lei>o.sits.  Interest 
to  ho  determined  by  the  President  would  he  ]):iid  on  long-tenn  and 
savings  deposits.  1'he  National  Ci'odit  Bunk  was  farther  authorized 
to  make  short-term  loans  to  traders  presenting  sufficient  collateral 
and  medimn-term  loans  for  housing  construetioii.  and  to  participate 
in  financing  state  enterprises,  cooperatives  and  the  industrial  ami 
eommcrcinl  projects  included  in  the  Tlirce-Year  Plan. 

The  National  Credit  Bank  discounts  short-term  commercial  paper 
iiiidcr  certain  circnnistnnces,  and  it  rediscounts  medinin-torin  com 
inercial  paper  for  eoinmereial  hanks  and  otlier  financial  institutions. 
Government  enterpri.ses  are  charged  2.5  percent  for  .short-term  dis- 
coniiting  and  ?>  percent  for  medium-term  discounting.  Private 
enterprises  arc  charged  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent  for  short -term  and 
'.percent  for  inediinn-terni  discouutiug. 
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TheNivtionul  Biiiik  for  Agriciillual  Developmoiit  (r>anqu(i  Xatioiiiil 
de  Developpcment  A<;ricole),  also  established  in  March  19G1,  was 
charged  witli:  the  administration  of  funds  allocated  to  linance  the 
general  prohlcin  of  agricultural  development;  making  medium-  and 
long-term  equipment  loans  for  undertakings  which  would  contribute 
to  increasing  agricultural  production;  j)roviding  sliort-ierin  iinancing 
for  marketing  domestic  produce;  and  controlling,  jointty  with  the 
technical  services  of  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Economy,  the  use  of 
authorized  loans. 

Short-term  credits  to  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  are  granted  for  9  months;  medium-term  credits  for  1.  to  5  years; 
and  long-term  credits  for  5  to  2.5  years.  All  credits  must  he  secured 
hy  crops  before  harvest,  stocks  of  nicrcliandi:se,  real  estate,  personal 
property  or  securities.  Long-term  credit  is  granted  only  to  organiza¬ 
tions  or  persons  engaged  in  activities  which  are  part  of  the  Three- 
Year  Plan.  Both  the  Xational  Credit  Bank  and  the  National  Bank 
for  Agricultural  Development  reserve  !  he  right  to  a  voice  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  enterprises  rt'ceiving  loans  and  the  right  to  exercise  ])hvsical 
coni  rol  over  real  or  personal  property  or  securities. 

The  third  special  hank  created  in  March  1901,  the  Cninean  Bank 
of  Foreign  Commerce  (Bainpie  (inineeinie  dii  (mminercc  Exterieur), 
was  charged  wiih  :  carrying  out  all  foieign  hanking  operations  and  all 
accounting  under  commercial  agreements:  applying  foreign  exchange 
regulations;  and  serving  as  a  Foreign  Exchange  Ollice.  Its  principal 
function  was  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  foreign  coinmercp  by 
assisting  in  the  search  for  foreign  markets  for  (luinean  produce, 
organizing  a  central  service  for  commercial  information  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  linance  of  export  and  import  operations. 

Five  French  banks  had  branches  in  Guinea  on  March  1,  190(1: 
Lyons  Credit  Bank,  the  National  Baidv  foi-  Commerce  and  Industry, 
the  BAO,  the  General  Credit  Baid<  and  the  African  ('ommercial 
Bank.  A  year  later  only  the  BAO.  its  operations  much  reduced, 
was  still  open.  Stat  istics  are  lacking,  but  (he  act ivit  ies  of  these  banks 
in  Guinea  were  oidy  a  small  pai’t  of  the  total  business  of  their  home 
institutions.  It  is  known  th.at  in  Ib.lO  they  wtue  seriously  os  erloaiied. 
their  largest  creditor  being  the  Guinean  Government. 

Immediatly  after  Ihe  instiitition  of  the  new  monetary  system,  the 
French  branch  hanks  found  themselves  in  a  very  uncertain  position, 
the  government  having  suspended  all  payments  bet  ween  the  franc  zone 
and  Guinea  in  the  absence  of  a  payments  agreement.  More  or  less 
isolated  from  the  parent  organizations  and  with  their  operations 
localized,  they  were  unwilling,  pending  clarification  of  their  position, 
to  undertake  any  hut  the  most  essential  operations  nr  thns('  forced  on 
them. 
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On.  August  1,  19G0,  the  private  banks  were  ordered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  maiulain  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  an  account 
equal  to  50  percent  of  their  short-term  deposits  in  return  for  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guinea  treasury  notes  or  otlicr  government  debt  instruments. 
The  BAO  already  held  more  than  this  amount  because  of  its  traditional 
role  of  issuing  money,  but  the  other  banks  refused  to  comply  and  were 
liquidated  by  government  decree  on  August  10.  Representatives  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  were  installed  in  the  liquidated  banks  to 
carry  out  the  formality  of  transferring  clients’  accounts  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  institution  and,  thereafter,  these  offices  carried  on  business  as 
bi'ancbes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  later  of  the  National  Credit 
Bank.  The  new  managers  are,  however,  new  to  the  banking  business, 
and  cheeks  dra^Yn  on  accounts  held  in  branch  banks  in  the  interior  are 
not  always  honored  in  Conakry. 

THE  CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

The  basic  unit  of  currency  is  the  Guinean  franc  of  0.0036  gram  of 
fine  gold.  It  is  divided  into  100  centhnes  (cents).  The  Guinean 
franc  was  established  by  the  government  as  the  sole  legal  monetary 
unit  for  use  within  the  country  on  March  1,  1960.  The  CFA  franc 
(245  to  US$1)  was  exchanged  for  the  new’  Guinean  franc  at  the  rate 
of  1  to  1.  Tile,  currency  consists  of  paper  money  in  denominations 
of  50,  100,  500,  1,000,  5,000  and  10,000  francs  and  of  coins  in  denom¬ 
inations  of  5,  10,  and  25  francs.  Issuance  of  the  currency  is  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  Bepublic  of  Guinea. 

Guinea  is  known  to  iiave  had  currency  difficulties  since  the  Bank 
assumed  tlie  issuance  nionojwly.  For  example,  large  bills  have  been 
frequently  in  short  supjily  in  flie  interior  and  foreign  teachers  have 
been  paid  huge  sums  (up  to  86,000  Guinean  francs)  in  50  and  100  franc 
notes. 

President  To'.ii-c  has  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  cur¬ 
rency  is  backed  by  gold.  Gold,  which  has  been  mined  in  the  countiy 
for  centuries,  must  be  sold  only  to  the  government.  The  President 
has  also  stated  that  the  gold  reserve  is  used  on  international  markets 
to  make  needed  purcha.ses  when  the  nation  does  not  have  the  lequired 
foreign  exchange.  The  only  external  backing  which  the  Guinean 
currency  ajipears  to  have,  is  about  10  billions  of  CFA  francs  previ¬ 
ously  in  cii’cnlal  ion.  This  did  not  provide  the  government  with 
readily  convertible,  reseiw^es,  since  the  CFA  franc  was  backed  only  to 
the  extent  of  about  35  percent  l)y  French  metropolitan  assets.  Mean¬ 
while  the  French  suspended  all  financial  transfers  bctw’een  the  franc 
zone  and  Guinea.  Guinean  currency  has  been  reported  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  devaluation  in  unofficial  dealings.  Although  United 
States  dollars,  the.  pound  sterling,  West  German  marks  and  Swiss 
francs  became  available  to  the  government  during  1960,  neither  the 
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total  amount  nor  the  uniount  available  for  currency  backing  is  known 
(see  eh.  Foreign  Kconon)ic  Ivelations) . 

The  relationship  of  the  new  Gr.incan  currency  to  the  franc  area 
has  not  yet  been  clarified.  In  April  1900,  immediately  after  the 
announcement  of  Guinea’s  withdrawal  from  the  franc  zone,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Ministers  of  France  and  of  the  AVest  Afi'ican  States  of  the 
French  Community  which  use  the  CFA  franc  (Niger,  Upper  Volta, 
Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Senegal,  ^laii  and  Mauritania)  met  in  Paris 
to  foninilate  a  common  policy  regarding  tlieir  future  monetai-y 
relations  with.  Guinea.  'Phe  communique  released  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  stressed  the  hope  that  negotiations  \vould  soon  be  opened 
to  reestablish  normal  financial  and  economic  relations. 

Several  of  the  Community  states  which  have  a  common  border  with 
Guinea — Senegal,  Ivory  Coa.st,  and  Mali — had  already  begun  to  im¬ 
pose  border  controls  on  trade  with  Guimui,  but  all  the  Ministers 
expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate  with  Guinea  in  a  spirit  of  c/mciliation. 
The  following  July,  financial  negotiations  between  France  and  Guinea 
were  opened  in  Conakry,  but  were  later  broken  off  by  the  French. 
They  were  resinned  later  in  the  yeai  and  at  the  end  of  1960  a  Guinean 
Government  account  was  opened  with  (he  Bank  of  France  (Banque  de 
France)  and  a  reci})rocal  account  in  the  name  of  France  at  the  Bank 
of  thePepublic  of  Guinea.  Through  mid-1961  negotiations  proceeded 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  noi'inal  financiid  relations  which  had  been 
severed  at  (lie  time  (he  (Juinean  franc  was  crca(ed  (see  ch.  28,  Foreign 
Kconomic  Ilclations). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

l'n(il  Guinea's  wididiawal  from  the  franc  zone,  transfers  of  money 
and  conunerical  paper  to  and  from  count ihes  of  the  zone  were  free 
of  restrictions,  and  Guinea’s  foreign  exchange  was  pooled  with  that 
of  other  territories  of  (he  French  Union  in  the  Fi  anc  Zone  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Fund  in  Paris.  After  1958,  however.  President  Tourc  enti'red 
into  a  nuniber  of  bilateral  agreements  sotting  up  blocked  accounts 
on  behalf  of  Guinea  in  count ihes  with  which  Guinea  trades. 

AVlien  the  Bank  of  (he  Republic  of  Guinea  was  established,  an 
Office  of  Exchange  Control  (Oflice  des  Changes)  was  created  within 
it  which  was  given  absolute  control  over  all  foreign  exciiange  owned 
by  (he  government  and  by  residents  of  the  country.  All  residents  and 
companies  were  obliged,  as  of  Alarch  1,  1960,  to  declare  to  the  Office 
of  Exchange  (kmtrol  all  foreign  exchange,  gold  and  precious  stones 
owned  by  them,  wherever  located.  They  wore  also  obliged  to  declare 
all  foreign  assets  of  Avhatever  kind  located  outside  Guinea.  Other 
(!cci*ocs  provided  that  no  foreign  exchange,  precious  metal  or  precious 
stones  could  he  exported  without  prior  authorization  of  the  govern- 
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lueiit  and  Lliat  only  the  Bank  of  tlio,  Republic  of  Guinea  was  authorized 
to  deal  in  foreij^n  exchange. 

Import  and  export  of  Guinean  currency  were  strictly  forbidden 
and  the  ex<'hange  values  for  other  currencies  were  established  by  the 
Bank  of  tbe  Republic  of  Guinea  (see  table  1).  The  bank  specified 
that  payments  for  exports  and  for  sei  vices  would  be  accepted  only  in 
the  listed  currencies.  Special  rates  could  be  given  for  individual 
transactions  involving  very  large  sums. 

As  a  conse<pience  of  the  monetary  reform  of  March  1,  1900,  foreign 
exchange  obtained  from  the  exi)ort  of  ore  and  alumina  began  to  go  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Guinean  Oflice  of  Exchange  Control  and  no  longer 
into  the  Frar.c  Zone  Stabilization  Fimd  in  Paris.  Although  the 
go\ermnent  v.'as  known  to  have  holdings  of  foreign  exchange,  the 
actual  value  of  the  holdings  liad  not  been  made  public.  Just  as  rela¬ 
tions  to  tbe  franc  zone  had  not  been  clarified  by  mid-19Gl.  so  the 
([iiestion  of  whether  convertibility  of  the  Guinean  franc  wmuld  be 
achieved,  and  by  what  meclianism,  remained  unanswered.  In  March 
liHjf,  all  foreign  exchange  functions  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  and  the  Oflice  of  Exchange  Control  were  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  Bank  of  Foreign  Commerce. 


CHAPTER  27 


DOMESTIC  TRADE 

The  least  developed  sector  of  tlie  national  economy  is  internal  niar- 
ketiug.  Most  commodities  move  through  traditional  channels  about 
which  little  is  known  other  than  that  they  operate  seasonally  and 
Iiaphazardly.  The  tady  organized  distributive  system  the  country 
has  ever  known  was  created  under  the  French  by  European  companies 
engaged  in  the  procurement  and  shipment  of  export  products  and 
trade  in  ittiported  goods.  After  independence  the  government  at¬ 
tempted  to  repdacc  thi.s  foreign  apparatus  with  a  .state  monopoly,  the 
State  Domestic  'i'rade  Agency  (Eomptoir  National  du  Commerce 
Interieur). 

The  failure  of  the  Agency  to  ()i)eratc  with  even  minimum  elliciency 
had  seriotis  repercussions  throughout  the  economy,  and  in  19G1  it  was 
abolished  by  order  of  President  Toure.  Private  firms  were  invited 
to  trade  freely  throughout  the  country  in  competition  with  a  number 
of  commercial  enterprises  owned  and  operated  by  the  governnicnt. 

The  larger  part  of  dontestic  trade  takes  the  form  of  baiter  within 
.single  villages  or  among  neighboring  ones.  With  the  exception  of 
plantation  crops  grown  for  export  and  the  products  of  a  few  small 
industries,  most  production — wiiicli  consists  of  foods,  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  and  some  locally-made  consumer  goods — is  lor  home  use;  only 
a  fraction  of  it  enters  tlie  <'!isli  economy  by  being  sold  on  the  village 
and  town  markets.  Althougl.  there  is  a  ilow  of  produce  from  the 
s  illages  to  (he  towns  in  whicli  women  play  an  important  role,  very- 
lit  tie  infonnat  ion  is  available  on  the  volume  or  structure  of  this  market. 
Certain  cc.unmodities,  such  as  kola  nuts,  livestock  and  dried  fish,  often 
move  long  distances  over  traditional  trade  routes  from  one  region  to 
another  or  into  neighboring  countries.  The  majority  of  such  trade 
is  carried  on  by  Mnlinkc  from  Upper  (Juinea  (the  Dioula).  In  the 
F^'orest  liegion,  most  of  the  t  rade  in  coffee  is  in  their  hands. 

'I'rade  in  imported  non-African  processed  foods  and  manufactured 
<  onsumer  goods  has  declined  since  independence  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  curtailed  the  amount  which  may  be  imported.  At  Conakry 
goods  arc  imported  by'  both  private  firms  (still  mainly  foreign)  and 
public  agencies  and  are  either  sold  at  whiolesale  or  retail  or  shipped 
to  branch  outlets  in  inland  towns.  Some  of  these  imports,  having 
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l)assecl  through  the  liaiids  of  a  inmiber  of  iiiteniieJlaries,  are  finally 
offered  for  sale  in  tlie  local  markets  side  by  side  with  local  produce. 

Only  a  few  thousand  persons  are  entirely  dependent  on  trade  for 
a  livelihood.  Among  them  ari;  about  a  thousand  Lebanese,  Syrians 
and  non-African  representatives  of  European  linns  who  operate  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the,  Guinean  trader.  Many  more  thousands  of 
Guineans,  most  of  them  women,  engage  in  trade  as  a  part-time  activity, 
.selling  their  own  produce  in  the  markets  or  vending  small  stocks  of 
local  or  import (‘.(1  miscellaneous  merchandise  in  the  Impc  of  makiiig  ii 
few  francs. 

The  distribution  and  transportation  system  is  rudimentary  and 
the  "overnment  has  recomiized  that  this  is  a  delernnit  to  the.  develon- 

O  O  X 

ment  of  the  economy.  In  the  Three- Year  Plan,  1,322  million  Giiinoan 
francs  (247  Guinean  francs  equal  U.S.  $1)  were  allotted  to  tlie  mod¬ 
ernization  of  ports  and  airports;  l,la5  million  to  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  road  system;  and  4,22ri  million  for  trucks,  buses 
and  other  transportation  equipment,  including  1,300  million  for  re¬ 
equipping  the  railway  (see  table  1).  It  was  also  planned  to  give 
each  village  its  own  warehouse  and  vi-iail  store. 

The  l*lau  baveiy  got  under  Wiiy  by  tlie  end  of  1900  hut,  with  techni¬ 
cal  assi.stance  and  equipment  from  the  Communist -bloc  countries 
and  with  labor  supplied  by'  the  human  investment  program,  some 
progress  had  been  made  by  mid-19Gl.  A  national  airline  had  been 
established  and  was  in  full  operation,  Conakry’  airport  and  port 
were  being  modernized.  The  eipupment  needed  for  a  road  program 
had  been  delivered  and  road  building  was  under  wav.  Moilern 
cquiiiiucnt  for  the  railway  had  been  delivered  and  was  in  use.  In 
addition  to  roads,  bridges  and  airport  runways  178  state  retail  stores 
and  19  storage  sheds  had  been  constructed  with  human  inve.slinent 
hdior. 

In  contra.'^t,  the  guvenmimit's  attempt  to  reorganize  and  control 
domestic  trade  was  a  major  failure.  The  replacoment  of  the  well- 
established  trading  companies  with  an  inexperienced  goverinneut 
Imrcauciacy  created  chaos  in  inventories  and  in  the  flow  of  goods  in 
cicstoiiiary  trade  channels.  Unrealistic  price  controls  drove  botl; 
imported  goods  and  some  domestic  products  off  the  internal  market. 
The  situation  steadily  deteriorated,  and  the  distributive  system  was 
near  the  point  of  breakdown  by  late  19G0.  Serious  shortages  of  food 
and  (illicr  cojisumer  goods  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
'riioiisands  of  tons  of  imports  piled  up  on  the  docks  at  Conakry  and 
only  a  small  percentage  moved  inland.  In  spite  of  i)rice  controls, 
shortages  led  to  sharp  price  increases  and  a  decline  in  purchasing- 
penver.  President  Tonre  intervened  in  March  19G1  to  reorgani’/.e  the 
responsible  government  agency  and  reopened  domestic  trade  to  private 
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Table  1.  Proposed  Expendilnres  for  Transpnrlalion  in  the  Three-Year  Plan  of 

Guinea 

(In  iiiillions  of  (hilncim  frniios] 


Urm 


AnioiiTit 


Airport  and  Port  Installations: 

Airport  at  Conakry  (olongatioii  and  repair  of  runways)  .  . 

Equipment  for  airports  in  the  regions _ 

Construction  of  a  fishing  port  at  Conakry _ 

Massive  repair  of  tlie  main  port  at  Conakry _ 

Now  quays  at  the  port  of  Conakry _ 

Construction  of  large  warehouses  at  the  port  of  Conakry 
Lighterage  equipment _ _ _ 


540 

230 

150 

36 

32 

125 

209 


Total _  _ _  _ _  -  1,322 


Roads: 

Equipment  lor  i)ublie  works  services _ _ _ 

Improve  tnent  of  the  road  network _ 

I'istahlishinont  of  10  road  nuiintenance  centers _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

Transport: 

Establishment  of  Guinean  airlines  (aircraft,  spare  parts,  mainte¬ 
nance  shops) .  . . . . . . . 

Establishment  of  shipping  lines . . . . 

Study  of  (“vtending  railroa<l  to  Mainou  and  laying  15  km.  of  rai!.- 

rurcliaHC  of  lOO  freight  cars  . .  - . . . 

I’urch.aso  of  locomotives.  . .  . 

Purchase  of  rails.. . . .  . 

ICquipuicnt  for  the  Office  of  Road  Transport  .  . 

Reconstruction  of  the  motor  vehicle  park. . . . 

Con.strueliuii  of  a  railroad  station  at  Cof'.akry .  . 

Total . . . 

Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ 


6UU 

525 

30 


1,  155 


500 
2,  000 
175 
270 
280 
400 
200 
300 
100 


4,  225 


6,  702 


Source:  Ada|)tcd  from  Repuhlifiuc  de  Guiiiec,  La  Planifir.ation  liconomique,  pp. 
410  412. 

enterprise.  Jii  the  autuiiiii  of  lOfll,  it.  was  too  early  to  predict  the 
result,  of  the  reforms. 

The  government  continues  to  market  all  export  crops  itself.  All 
agricultural  j)roduce  destined  for  export — coffee,  bananas,  palm  ker¬ 
nels,  [jcanuls,  orange  e.ssoncc — must  be  sold  to  GUINEPOIiT,  a  state 
enterprise  which  has  a  monopoly  of  export  sales,  (^offec  is  sold  to 
government -designated  buying agcncie.s  in  the  coffee  growing  area  and 
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shipped  on  (o  Conakry  to  1)0  eloniied  and  graded  hy  a  j'overninent 
coffee-eoulrol  oflice.  Throngli  tlie  ]h\nana  Federation  (Federation 
;Fananier),  the  government  also  reeelves  all  bananas  for  export, 
t^oi-n,  millet  and  rice  are  allowed  to  move  freely  but,  in  order  to  ]nc 
vent  specnlalion,  the  government  maintains  control  oven'  I'ice 
shipments. 

BACKGROUND 

1  n  lS8t)  the  F rench  C'ompany  o f  West  A  f  rica  ( C ompagnie  Frainjaise 
de,  I’Afriqne  Occidentale — CFAO),  r.  Marseilles  firm,  established  a 
branch  headquarters  in  Conakry  and  f)i)ened  agencies  {roni'pfoir.H) 
at  Dnbi-eka,  Rod'a  and  Boke.  Other  t  I'ading  coinjeiinie'S  quickly  fol 
lowed,  and  by  IStKl  there  wei'e  22  of  llicin  in  major  centers  of  ib.e 
colony.  All  were  organi/.eel  along  the  siime  lines  with  a  central 
agency  (‘onsisting  of  a  general  store  and  warehon.ses  in  the  ca]>- 
ital  and  trading  depots  in  the  bnsli,  serving  iis  branebes  of  the  agency. 
The  trading  depot  was  both  a  purchasing  agent  and  ii  general  store. 
All  operated  in  the  same  way.  iin]K)i'ting  cloth  and  Eiii'o])ean  products 
which  they  traded  forrnhber  for  (‘xport .  Astiine  weiitbv  they  aihlcd 
other  products,  such  as  palm  k(  rncls  and  colVee.  to  their  exports. 

Re])resentat!ves  of  the  great  trading  eoin])anies  bought  exi.'ort 
])rodnce  at  low  pi-iees  from  the  Cninean  producer  and  sold  him  rhea]) 
factory-made  goods  at-  the  highest  ])ri('<“  the  traflie  would  hear.  In 
the  int(‘rior,  some  of  them  o])('ral(‘d  on  the  eoinpany  store  j)rineiple. 
granting  credit  against  which  the  Cninean  ]>ro(lnct*r  could  draw 
sn])])lies  and  reiiniring  him  to  nie(-r  his  debt  by  (hdivering  lii.-i  produce 
regardh-ss  of  the  ))riee  oll'ered.  Fmhn'  this  system,  the  usually 
illiterate  Giiinean  was  at  the  mercy  of  tin*  trader.  The  eoinpanies. 
ns  tlie.  major  ex])orters  and  snp])liei's  ))f  im])orts.  detei'minedl  the 
flow  of  trade  and  dominated  the  economy  until  Cniiiea  he-'amc  in- 
de]>endent.  Only  bananas  did  not  ])ass  ihrongli  tlieir  bands,  being 
niark(‘(ed  by  cooperatives. 

In  lit-'iS  seven  big  eoiuiianie--  dealing  ahaig  tb.c  coa'^t  of  Africa 
carried  out  more  than  fmir-lifi lis  of  Cininemi  trade*.  All  bad  braneli(‘.s 
in  (’onakry  and  agenei(*s  in  the  intei'ior.  'I'lieii'  commei'eial  activities 
wei'c  diverse  and  extensive.  Tlu'v  iinporte'd  sundry  articles,  cloth 
and  iiianul'af  t nred  goods  v.bicli  they  sold  either  directly  in  tln'ii'  own 
slio])s  or  to  Lebanese*  or  hhn'e>]>e“!in  re*l  ailers  wlie).  iii  t  urn.  sn])i)lieel  them 
with  Iraele  ])re)elnet s.  'I'lieir  e)wit  sliojis  liael  seclieens  fe)r  harelware. 
e(ini]>menl.  fooel,  textiles  .anel  eleelliing.  <  )flen  e*ae'b  e-onipany  had  two 
slioDs.  one  fe»i'  F.in'f'nr!»T's  m*'!  the*  '''th.ev  .S  fe’c;*!)  s:'.h*sme!i — for 

>Vfricans.  'Fbey  eilse)  r('))re*senled  Knroi)emi  a.nd  Aiiierican  industrial 
firms  and  carried  on  siqiplcinent  al  banking  activity  by  grant  ing  short - 
term  ere*dit.  to  retailers.  AVhile*  e)i)e*i'at ing  in  nnieh  the  same  inminer. 
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eacli  liiul  .six'cially  or  an  (‘coiiomic  policy  a  littio  dilFciviit  From  that 
of  the  others. 

The  CFAO  was  the  oldest  and  the  most,  poworfid.  Kventually  it 
liad  branch  agencies  at  Kiiidia,  Kankan,  Mamou,  liolfa  and  Bokc. 
In  Conakry,  in  addition  to  its  fjeneral  stores,  it  operated  a  bookshop 
and  a  ^arairi'.  The  CKA(i)  and  the  (ioinmereial  (kanpany  of  West 
Africa  (Societe  (joininereiale  de  TOnest  Afrieain — SCOA)  jointly 
linaneed  purehasinji!;  ontorprisos  in  the  Forest  Kef^ion  and  the  Franco- 
Liberian  Transport  Company  (Compagnie  Franco-Liberieii  de  Trans¬ 
port)  which  had  the  inono])oly  of  transit  Ihi'oiigh  Liberia.  SCOA 
had  sho{)s  in  Cf)nakry,  Kindia,  Mamou,  Siguiri  and  Boke  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  Delta  and  Farrell  navigatir)ii  companies. 

The  Company  of  the  French  A'igei-  (hi  Cd)inpagni(‘  dii  Niger 
Franeaise)  was  a  subsidiary  of  tiie  Bi'itish  (irm  of  Cnilever  which 
opei’ated  similar  subsidiaries  nndei-  dillVrent,  names  in  other  French 
territories.  Jt  operate;!  a  ri'fail  shop  in  Conakry,  but  was  mainly 
int(  rested  in  the  ])nrchase  ()f  ])ahn  kernels.  The  I'liion  of  Overseas 
Agencies  (T.^’Cnioi!  des  (knnptoirs  trOiit  re-iVIer — CNICOMER),  a 
i-elativeCv  late  arrival  on  the  s<‘ene,  was  orgaid/ed  in  the  merger  of  a 
nninher  of  smaller  comjianies  which  h.ad  been  in  ])\isiness  in  the  ter- 
latoiT  for  many  yeans.  In  addition  to  its  own  eoininercial  activity, 
it  represented  Citroen,  an  insurance  company,  and  air  transport 
between  (''onakry  and  Kankan. 

Paterson  and  Zochonis  ( P.Z.L  Charles  Peyrissac  and  (diavanel  and 
Son  (Chavamd  et  lils)  w(‘r(‘  smaller  companies.  P.Z..  the  Guinean 
branch  of  a  (ireek-Knglish  Manclu'ster  linn,  dated  from  ].S98  and  the 
other  two  from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  addition 
to  the  sale  of  cloth,  and  clothing.  P.Z.  represented  Idoyds  and  the 
Klder  Dempster  Steamship  Line,  (diaries  Peyrissac  and  Chavanel 
and  Son  of  Ihu-deaux  operated  tiading  dejiots:  (^havanel  at  Kindia, 
Ah  imon,  Kankan,  Onasson  and  Boke;  Peyi-issa;'  at  Kindia.  Kankan 
and  Siguiri.  In  the  import  of  manufacturml  ]irodncts,  Peyrissac 
s[)e<-ialized  in  hardware  and  electrical  ecpiipinent.  Both  fiiuns  sold 
insurance. 

Syrian  and  Lebanese  merchants  iilayed  an  important  role  in  Giini- 
ean  trade.  Their  entry  dates  from  the  late  nineteenth  centuiy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Guinean  branches  of  the  great  companies. 
The  Lebanese  and  Syrians  seiwed  the  great  trading  houses  in  the 
i  lit ei'ior,  exchanging  cloth  and  merchandise  for  local  produce.  Once 
u  Lebanese  or  Syrian  had  amassed  a  sufiicient  sum  in  this  activity, 
he,  set  up  his  own  shop  in  (Conakry  or  Kankan,  trading  oii  his  own 
account  against  the  day  when  he  could  return  to  Lebanon  or  Syria 
to  I’etirc  on  his  African  profits.  Aiming  to  make  as  much  money  as 
jiossible.  with  slender  means  in  a  short  lime,  this  group  acquired  the 
reputation  of  abusing  “the  iiiqrroi-ideiice  of  the  African"  and  prac- 
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ficinf^  usury.  Over  tlie  yciii-s,  the  colony  of  Middle  Easterners  in 
Guinea  steadily  increased,  almost  monopolizing  retail  trade  in  the 
interior  towns  and  playing  an  important  role  in  the  Conaki’y  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  Ecbanese  linns  acquired  a  ])o\ver  and  credit  standing 
sunicient  for  liieiu  to  compete  with  the  great  com|)anics  trading  in 
coll'ee,  and  ))alni  kernels;  others  estahlishod  transport  companies. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

One  of  tlio  first,  and  at  the  time  most  poi)nlar,  steps  taken  by 
President  Tonre  after  independence  was  to  declare  the  nationalization 
of  domestic  trade.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  rc(piisitiuning  of 
some  of  the  installations  of  the  large  foreign  trading  companies  and 
incorporating  tliem  into  a  system  of  mitional  stores  :ind  warehouses. 
'File  system  w.as  ]duc'‘d  under  the  clnirge  of  the  State  Domestic  Trade 
Agency  which  the  government  established  early  in  1900.  In  addition 
to  operating  retail  and  wliolesale  outlets,  the  Agency  was  responsible 
for  die  ]mrchase  of  domestic  products  and  for  their  sale  to  wholesalei’s 
and  retailers,  cont  rolling  the  quality  of  domestic  produce,  distributing 
all  imported  goods  and  controlling  prices.  The  Agency  was  the  con- 
ci'cte  exp'ression  of  the  determination  of  tlic  PDG  to  control  rigidly 
and  systematically  the  dist  ribution  of  consnnu'r  goods  and  to  maintain 
a  strong  price  stabilization  ,/olicy. 

Diflicidties  were  encountered  immediately.  The  Agency  lacked 
.'.wllh  iint  fund.s  .-.L'a'c  And  ■« .-.tch./Uscs,  i,q>Kci.dh  with  u^n- 

smner  goods.  'The  men  pul  iti  charge  often  had  neither  experience 
nor  competence,  and  some  were  dishonest.  The  foreign  merchants 
vdrt*  ivnuitiixl  iii  the  cutt'dr-  r,.)  cUoi»''bMt  i.lcw  tlcww  tltcir 
activity  since  oidy  the  Guinean  Foreign  Trade  Agency  (Coinptoir 
Guineen  du  Commerce  Exterieiir)  conld  import,  while  the  merchants 
were  reipiired  to  make  their  purchases  from  the  boitleneek  of  the  State 
Domestic  'J'radc  Agency,  d'he  small  African  trader,  with  no  margin 
of  capital,  was  .still  harder  hit.  Doth  groups  sold  on  the  black  market 
all  they  could  hny  under  cover  from  dishonest  otllcials.  Finally  rum¬ 
bles  of  imblic  dissatisfaction  began  to  be  heard. 

In  August  19(i0  I'rc^ident  Tonre  threatened  severe  action  against 
black  marketeers  who,  he  staled,  were  mimeroiis.  He  attacked  the 
flshei'men  in  ]>ar(icular  for  selling  at  unreasonably  high  prices.  He 
denounced  those  who  bought  sugar  from  the  State  Domestic  Trade 
Agency  at  4.5  Gr.inean  -francs  a  kilo  and  sold  it  in  the  interior  at 
almost  twice  the  piice  and  those  who  stocked  rice  in  order  to  resell  it 
(m  the  black  market  or  in  iioighhoring  countries.  lie  also  noted  that 
goveniinent  oflleials  responsible  for  ]>urchasing  bananas  were  paA'ing 
nroducers  less  Ilian  the  ])rlce  fixed  by  the  government  and  were 
retaining  the  difTerence. 


At  the  Kissidoiifiou  (‘onfevonee  of  the  PDG  in  October  1900,  there 
were  friiiik  comments  froin  all  quarters  on  bad  distribution  of  essential 
goods.  There  had  been  (queues  in  the  shops  and  shortages  were 
plaguing  both  the  Conakry  dweller  and  the  villager. 

The  shortages  got  worse  and  in  February  President  Toure  called 
on  the  PDG  to  assist  the  PPN  in  stamping  out  the  corruption  and 
black  marketing  which  were  endangering  the  Jiational  economy.  He 
then  made  an  unannounced  personal  inspection  of  the  main  commer¬ 
cial  branches  of  the  State  Domestic  Trade  Agency  and  many  officials 
■wore  arrested  (see  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety).  He  found, 
moreover,  tliat  as  a  result  of  negligence,  12,000  tons  of  merchandise 
were  piled  up  on  tlie  piens  at  Conakry — an  amount  that  would  have 
needed  3,000  trucks  to  move.  All  available  trucks  were  requisitioned 
to  transport  cooking  oil,  sugar,  milk,  textiles  and  salt  to  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  interior. 

President  Toure,  in  a  speech  in  March  19G1,  recounted  the  failings 
of  the  state  commercial  system.  Ineflicicncy  and  corruption  were 
widespread.  There  were  not  enougli  vehicles  and  warehouses.  Per¬ 
ishable  goods  arrived  in  totally  unmanageable  quantities  to  be  thrown 
in  the  sea  while  in  the  interior  they  were  imobtainable.  Black  market 
operations  were  general,  and  illegal  exporting  and  importing  were 
increasing.  In  summary  he  said : 

It  inu.st  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  economic  and  commercial 
activities  are  so  infinitely  varied  that  no  single  organization,  even  when 
staffed  by  experts,  can  pos.sibly  act  for  the  wliole  of  a  nation  when 
it  comes  to  visualizing  the  various  needs  of  that  nation.  .  .  .  [his 
aim  had  been]  to  use  methods  which  would  be  successful  in  meeting 
our  country’s  ncofis  while  at  the  same  time  riHlucing  the  number  of 
unnecessary  middle  men.  .  .  .  [Hut  the  results  had  been  different; 
there  liad  grown  up  a  new  set,  a].  .  .  .  whole  host  of  dislioiiest  traf¬ 
fickers  exploiting  one  aspect  or  another  of  our  life. 

He  aimounccd  both  the  abolitior.  of  tlie  >State  Domestic  'I’rade  Agency 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministiy  of  Commerce.  He  insisted, 
however,  t  liat  the  statist  and  nationalist  principles  previously  declared 
to  govern  the  commercial  sphere  leiiiained  valid  and  that  their 
application  had  only  been  postponed  until  the  means  were  at  hand  to 
apply  them,  incompetence  corrected  and  corruption  eradicated. 

The  297  government  stores  were  to  remain  in  business,  but  the 
mmiber  would  he  reduced  in  the  urban  centers  and  increased  in  the 
countryside;  they  would  have  greater  autonomy  in  choosing  their 
inventories.  Private  trading  companies  and  individual  merchants 
were  invited  to  resume  their  activities  in  domestic  travde.  Hegulation 
was  to  continue,  but  henceforth  all  licenses,  currency  arrangements, 
price  controls  and  import  policies  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  which  would  not  discriminate  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 


All  persons  wislniifjj  to  enf»:i<fe  in  tnule  were  lequired  to  apply  in 
writiiifj;  to  the  Ministei’  of  Commerce.  It  wns  required  that  appli¬ 
cations  be  accoini)jinicd  by:  proof,  in  the  forni  of  a  pi-operty  title 
or  a  lease  or  rental  agreement  of  at  least  two  j'ears’  duration,  that,  the 
applicant  posses.scd  a  shop;  a  ccrtilied  cash  ledger  covering  a  period 
of  at  least  three  months’  business  activity;  and  two  photographs  of 
the  applicant,  one  of  which  would  be  affixed  to  his  identity  card  as 
a  merchant.  Tl^])on  verilkaitioii  by  the,  commandant  of  the  region, 

tin -.-M,  n  \\(.  iiji  i>  iii.i\ed\j_y  liiln il'ii iC'Ci.n i * 

to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  which  would  make  the  final  determi¬ 
nation.  Once  granted  an  authorization,  the  merchant  must  have  it 

Ml  Khm  mU-. .  \Vi\,h  ilre  flHjm  vlw,  ‘  tiK 

entry,  he  must  have  his  name  entered  on  the  Commerce  Register  and 
open  an  account  at  the  Rank  of  th(‘  Repuhlie  of  Guinea.  After  all 
these  lormaiil  ies,  the  merchant  would  receive  his  identity  card  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  carry  on  his  business.  Regulations  and  requirements 
of  the  same  type  were  applied  to  companies  and  coopt'ratives  engaged 
ill  trade. 

Ill  August  IhOl  the  Xational  Cmiference  of  the  PDG  went  on  record 
as  favoi-ing  the  establishment  of  autonomous  state  commercial  enter- 
jirises  in  each  administrative  ri'gion  in  place  of  the  regional  agencies 
{eow'jyforra) .  These  would  be  under  tlie  jinnsdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  (kimmcrce,  but  would  orient  their  activities  toward  the  region  and 
b('  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  regional  authorities.  The,  role 
of  the.se  enterprises  would  be  essentially  that  of  the  small  wholesaler. 
The  Conference  recommended  the.  reorganization  of  the  retail  distri¬ 
bution  network  by  the  establishment  both  of  regional  stores,  admin¬ 
istered  directly  by  the  regional  authorities,  and  rural  stores  in  the 

fiiiiii  »>{  «.  I  ill  I  \  V  u'lin.Ai  bi  clAniiloSleieA  by 

villagers.  It  was  emphasized  that  these  mea.sures  would  parallel 
the  efforts  of  private  traders  and  would  be  given  priority  in 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  commercial  sale  of  cattle  and  the  provisioning 
of  the  jiopulation  with  meat,  ihe  Conference  recommended  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  weekly  markets  in  the  principal  cattle-raising  regions  and 
of  dii(*ct  c.ommercial  ch.annels  between  the  stockbreeder  and  the  hntch- 
ei'  hv  the  establishment  of  coo])erative.s.  The  Conference  called  on 
all  militant  party  members  to  be  vigilant  in  the  struggle  against 
illicit  s])ecnlation,  smuggling,  fi.scal  fraud  and  the  practice  of  clandes¬ 
tine  trading  oi)erations. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce 

The  control  of  domestic  trade  re.sted  with  the.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Rconomy  until  January  lOGl,  v.lvcn 
this  iMini.strv  was  abolished  and  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  created.  In 
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March  hs  functions  were  ^rreatly  expanded.  The  Ministry  of  Coin- 
inerco  was  made  responsible  for:  developing  the  nation’s  commercial 
policy;  exercising  control  over  the  direction  and  operation  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  coinmei’ce,  and,  in  a  general  manner,  over  all 
commercial  activities  within  the  country ;  promoting  and  implementing 
all  measures  relating  to  the  development  of  import  and  export  pro¬ 
grams  in  conformity  with  the  recpiirements  of  the  Three-Year  Plan; 
and  the  domestic  distribution  of  imported  merchandise  or  that  which 
was  manufactured  or  produced  in  Guinea.  The  Ministry  was  further 
authorized  to  supervise  all  national  commercial  enterprises,  to  establish 
price  policy  and  to  insure  t  hat,  the  activities  of  all  merchants  conformed 
to  the  law. 

Within  the  Ministry  of  (’onuncrco.  the  Department  of  Control 
(Direction  du  Cdntrole),  the  Jh'partment  of  Price  and  Distrihution 
(Direction  des  Prix  et  de  la  Conjoncinre)  and  the  Inspectorate  of 
Prices  and  Inventories  ( T/Insitection  Generale  des  Prix  et  Stocks) 
were  made  responsible  for  carrying  out  these  functions.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Ciontrol  was  authorized  to  control  all  the  activities  of 
national  commercial  enterprises  and  of  the  private  sector.  Its  agents 
Avere  instructed  to  inspect  both  state  and  private  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  for  conformiry  with  government  directives  or  regulatory 
mensiu-cs  and,  when  indicated,  to  report  to  the  Minister  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  remedial  action  in  the  spheres  of  l>oth  foreign  and 
domestic  eonunerce.  'Fhe  De))artment  of  Price  and  Distribution  Avas 
authorized  to  k(M‘p  a  cheek  on  ihe  Hoav  of  goods  in  the  internal  and 
external  markets,  to  stiidy  price  structure  and  distribution  problems 
and  to  develop  practical  measures  for  regulating,  stabilizing  and 
fixing  prices.  The  Inspectorate  of  Prices  and  Inventories  Avas 
given  responsibility  for  controlling  prices,  rents,  transport  and 
.service  chaiges  and,  if  necessary,  for  initiating  legal  action  for  in¬ 
fractions  of  price  and  inventory  regulations.  The  Inspectorate  is 
headed  by  an  inspector  general  Avho  has  authority  over  all  inspectors 
and  controllers.  In  each  region,  a  controller  is  ))laced  under  the 
authority  of  the  conunandaiit  of  the  region. 

National  Commercial  Enterprises 

A  .series  of  presidenti:U  decrees  estal)hshed  se.veral  si>ecialized 
national  commercial  enterprises  to  replace  the  dishanded  State  Do¬ 
mestic  Trade  Agency.  The  new  enterprises  Avere  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  thntrol  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Each  could  import  certain  categories  of  commodities  and 
erpiipmeiit  rai  terms  of  equality  Avith  private  firms  and  Avas  permitted 
to  soil  at  wholesale  to  puhlic  iigeneie.s,  private  trading  companies  and 
iiidividiial  lieemsed  merehants, 
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The  state  oiiterprises  and  their  respective  areas  of  respoiisilhlities 
were:  the  State  Kntcrprise  for  the  Import  of  Textiles  and  Clothing 
(Entrepriso  Nationaie  d’lniportatlon  d’Artlcles  Textiles  et  d’llabiile- 
niont — SONATEX) ,  dealing  in  textiles  and  clothing ;  the  State  Enter¬ 
prise  for  the  Import  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Supplies 
(Entreprise  Natiotnile  d’Importation  de  Materiel  et  Produits  pour 
I’Agriculture — AGRIMA),  dealing  in  implements,  engines,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  othc]-  items  needed  in  farming,  animal  husbandry  and  for¬ 
estry;  the  State  Enterprise  for  the  Import  of  Building  Mateiaals 
(Entreprise  Nationaie  d’Importation  de  Materiel  pour  le  Biit  inient — 
BATIPORT),  dealing  in  all  types  of  building  materials;  the  State 
Enterprise  for  the  Import  of  Technical  Equipment  (Entreprise  Na¬ 
tionaie  d’Impoifation  du  Materiel  Technique — EMATEC),  dealing 
in  equipment  of  all  tyi)es  and  their  spare  parts;  the  State,  Enterprise 
ihtt  ItT.pv.ti  w4  v,n., 

d’Importation  des  Marchandises  Diverses — DIVERMA),  dealing  in 
all  types  of  merchandise  outside  the  ))rovi)ice  the  other  state  enter- 
pri*j«s;  I-VaI 

tionale  d’Aliinentation  Gencrale — vMvIMAGl,  dealing  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  sale,  of  fnc'b  i»vKh]cts  'Fhe  latter  was  also  aufhnviKed  to 
purchase  and  sell  domestically  ])roduced  fmxls.  GUTNEXPOltT 
was  charged  with  the  purchase  and  export  of  all  Gninean  agricultural 
produce.  A  similar  .state  enterprise,  PIIARMAGUINEE,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Popidation,  was  e.stablished  to  deal 
with  all  imports  and  sales  of  foreign  medicinal  products. 

Also  set  up  under  the  sn])ei-vision  of  the  Mini.stry  of  ('(umnerce 
was  the  National  Petroleum  OlTice  (0(11^0,  Nationaie  dcs  Ilydrocar- 
bnres — ^ONATT).  Along  with  private  eompanies.  (his  organization 
was  authorized  to  import  petroleum  piodnets.  to  establish  the  sale 
price  of  petroleum  products  with  (he  conciii'ience  of  (he  iMiiiistrv  of 
Commerce  and  to  supply  depots  and  service  stations. 

d'lur  State  Entcrpi'ise  for  I>ighterage.  Transnorl  and  Tvlaritime 
Consignment  (Entreprise  Nation.ale  de  Ti’iinsport  Rontier  d’Accon- 
age,  de.  Transit  et  do  Consignation  M:  u'itinie — EXA'F).  .also  oi  iginally 
established  in  (he  Ministry  of  Commeive,  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transport.  Its  rosponsihilitles  in¬ 
cluded  lighterage,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  transit,  ware¬ 
housing  and  consignment  and  ti'ansjiort  of  shipments  by  son. 

Price  Control 


In  Jannary  1950  prices  of  all  imported  inerohandise  at  wholesale 
and  retail  were  bliH-ked  at  the  levels  which  obtained  on  Deccinher  20, 
19.58.  Importers  were,  orde.’ed  to  declare  witliin  eight  days  their 
inventories  of  iinjmrted  morciiandiso,  listijig  the  origiii  of  the  goods 
and  the  prices  they  had  paid.  The^e  si ;utaii<‘n(s  weo'  to  i>e  sem  to  ike 
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Section  for  (.'oiitrol  of  Pi-ii-es  and  Inventories  (Service  du  Controle  des 
Prix  et  Stocks)  of  the  Commerce  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy.  In  February  it  was  announced  tliat  no  sales  could  be 
made  from  these  inventories  until  conlirmation  of  the  sale  price  had 
been  made  by  (he  agenls  of  the  Section  for  Control  of  Prices  and  In¬ 
ventories  and  by  the  police.  The  effect  of  the  announcement  was  to 
drive  items  off  the  shelves  and  onto  the  black  market  and  to  curtail 
furtlier  purchases  of  imported  goods  by  the  retail  merchants. 

From  time  to  time  in  IDGO  prices  on  various  items  of  consumer  goods 
wore  decreed,  but  no  overall  price,  control  law  was  put  into  etiect. 
Sontc  of  these  coot  rols  proved  unfortunate.  Mc:i t  prices,  for  example, 
were  set  so  unrealistically  that  there  was  widespread  smuggling  of 
meat  into  neighboring  countries  where  better  prices  could  be  obtained, 
and  meat  fell  into  short  supply,  especially  in  Conakry. 

In  December  IDGO  minimum  prices  to  the  producer  were  set  for  a 
number  of  agricultural  products:  coffee  at  95  Guinean  francs  per 
kilogram ;  peanuts  at  18  Guinean  francs  per  kilogram ;  palm  kernels 
at  15  Guinean  francs  per  kilogram.  Purchases  could  be  made  com- 
j^etitively  by  the  regional  branches  of  the  State  Domestic  Trade 
7\gency  and  by  private  buyers  who  had  special  authorization  from 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  for  resale  to  the  State  Domestic 
'I'rado  Agency.  The  result  was  that  private  buyers  could  not  ef¬ 
fectively  compete. 

Later  in  December,  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  the  producer  and 
maximum  prices  to  be  charged  the  consumer  were  set  for  all  types 
of  domestic  rice.  Purchases  and  sales  were  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  regional  branches  of  the  Domestic  Trade  Agency.  Througli- 
<)ut  the  country,  the  price  which  could  be  paid  to  producers  for  white 
rice  was  fixed  at  30  francs  a  kilogram  and  the  maximum  sale  price 
t  o  consumers  at  45  francs  a  kilogram.  The  price  of  red  rice  to  the 
producer  was  put  at  25  francs  a  kilogram  and  the  maximum  sale 
price  to  the  consumer  at  40  francs  a  kilogram.  The  price  which  could 
l)e  paid  to  the  producer  for  paddy  rice  for  seed  was  fixed  at  20  francs 
a  kilogi’ain  and  paddy  rice  sold  for  commercial  purposes  was  pegged 
at  17.5  francs  a  kilogram.  President  Toure,  a  few  months  later,  blis¬ 
teringly  denounced  those  who  were  illegally  exporting  rice  or  selling 
it  on  the  domestic  black  market. 

Meat  prices  in  Conakry  wore  T  aised  in  April  1961,  and  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  control  prices  on  imported  products.  Permitted 
markups  on  imimrted  goods  by  ’wholesalers  were  established  which 
ranged  between  a  low  of  5  percent  for  high  tension  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  ])owdei-ed  milk  to  a  high  of  11  percent  on  certain  imported 
textiles.  The  retailers  markup,  also  very  low,  ranged  from  8  percent 
for  condensed  and  powdered  milk  to  a  high  of  14  percent  on  some  finer 
te.xtiles.  By  anotlier  decree  prices  were  stated  at  which  imported 
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l  ice,  Hour,  sugar,  peanut  oil  and  -alt  were  to  be  sold  at  eacli  stage  in 
tlio  distributive  process  and  to  the  consumer  (see  table  2). 


Tuhh'-  2.  ]‘ncr  Coiitrolx  on  tialc  of  Certain  Foods  in  Guinea,  April  IDGl 

ll;i  (iiiiiiiMii  fnincs] 


I 

T'nuisacl  loii 

Iiiipoiled 
rice  ‘ 

Flour  ‘ 

Sugar  ‘ 

I’eanut 
oil » 

.Salt  ' 

From  Htate  Foreign  Trade  .\geiicy  to 
regional  agencies  and  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants _ _  _  .  ..  - 

5 

37,  0 

5G  0 

1 

11.5.  0 

15.  0 

From  regional  agencies  and  wholesale 
merchants  to  stale  retail  stores  and 
retail  niercliants _  ..  _ 

1 

1 

3G.  f  1 

40.  0 

59.  0 

118.  0 

17.  0 

I'roiii  otato  stores  and  retailers  to 

eoHHUHiers._  _  _  _ _ _ 

40.  0 

4.5.  0 

1 

05.  0 

1 

125.  0 

20.  0 

1  I’ur  klloKram. 

>  I’cr  liter. 

Hource;  Adapted  from  llc'ptibiitiue  dc  Guiut;e,  Journal  Offuiel  de  la  Ripuhlique 
df.  Guinfe,  aiiiicc-,  No.  9,  May  1,  19G1,  p.  129. 

It  is  doubtful  that  tbeSe  measures  have  been  entirely  successful, 
(atiuplainls  regarding  the  cost  of  living  and  shortage  of  commodities 
were  made  to  I’lXl  leaders  in  their  inspection  tours  around  the  country 
during  tlie  summer  of  ItJGl.  Jn  various  towns  tliere  have  been  reports 
of  party  sections  meeting  with  merchants  and  the  producers  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  tlie  jiroiilem  of  price  rises  and  commodity  shortages. 

STRUCTURE  OF  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

'With  tile  aliolition  of  the  State  Domestic  Trade  Agency  in  March 
lOGl,  merchants  were  again  permitted  to  operate  at  wholesale  within 
the  country.  'J'bey  were  in  competition,  however,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  state  enteriirise.s.  The  Kui'opean  ti  ading  companies  and  the 
Lebanese  and  Syrian  niercliants,  pieviously  conliued  to  domestic  trade, 
were  permitted  to  import,  but  they  were  required  to  sell  all  export 
lU'odiice  to  ULTNKXIX )]{'!'  at  pi'ices  set  liy  the  government. 

Jtetail  trade  is  carried  on  both  in  shops  and  open  markets  of  the 
towns  and  larger  villages.  The  shops  are  owned  almost  entirely  by 
Lebanese  and  Syrians,  although  tliei'e  are  some  go\ornnient-operated 
l  et  ail  stores  ainl  a  s«-attering  of  Guineans  who  retail  beer,  canned  foods 
and  some  bazaar  goods  fiom  their  huts.  Most  typically,  Guinean 
produce,  is  .sold  in  ojien  mai'ketsby  women. 

'riiereare  one  or  more  Lebanese  shops  in  every  town;  Conakry  has 
about  50.  They  have  long  supplied  the  people  with  almost  all  their 
cottons.  In  front  of  their  establishments  there  are  usualiy  one  or  two 
s«-am.'l  res.ses  with  their  scwinir  m.actiines:  tlie  second  story  of  the  shop 
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orilinarily  serves  as  living  quarters  for  the  mercliant’s  family.  The 
shop  ceilings  arc  high  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  shelves  piled  with 
rolls  of  vividly  colored,  cheap  cotton  cloth.  The  stock  may  also  in¬ 
clude  canned  goods,  a  little  hardware,  bazaar  trinkets,  cheap  cosmetics, 
combs,  pens  and  j)erhaps  a  few  pairs  of  shoes.  Tins  family  enterprise 
inaj’  sometimes  employ  a  Guinean  or  two. 

Open  markets  are  found  in  the  towns  and  \  illago,s  and  at  crossroads. 
Some  are  open  <laily,  others  weekly,  and  some  are  seasonal.  Certain 
markets  offer  all  types  of  ])ro(lnce  of  the  locality  in  season;  others, 
such  as  the  palm-kernel  market  held  in  April  among  the  Kono  of  the 
Forest  llegion  and  the  lish  market  at  Ifoiilbinet  in  Onakry,  are 
specialty  markets. 

Produce  is  displayed  both  in  its  raw  form  or  at  a  stage  of  prepara¬ 
tion  which  makes  it  easy  to  transport  or  stdl — for  example,  the 
“monkey  bread'*  of  the  baobab  fruit,  the  green  powder  of  the  baobab’s 
pounded  leaves  and  the  dried  cups  of  Guinean  hibiscus.  Grains  may 
be  sold  unprocessed,  husked,  or  as  flour.  Produce  may  be  laid  out  on 
basket  trays,  on  leaves  or  in  calabash.es.  Some  of  the  women  sit  at 
short-legged  tables  with  their  wares  laid  out  before  them. 

There  are  those  who  stdl  their  ])rodiKls  regularly  and  are  at  the 
market  whenever  it  is  ojam.  Tluw  usually  specialize  in  one  ]>rodnct — 
palm  oil,  dried  fish,  «‘ggs,  rice,  fruits,  wood  or  kerosene.  Others  have 
a  varied  inventory.  Stocks  of  the  individual  trader  are  typically 
small ;  one  woman  may  he  selling  salt  and  a  few  fresh  or  dried 
pimentos;  another,  a  few  gonrd.s,  some  ncamits  and  mushrooms; 
another,  potato  leaves  cooked  like  spinach,  some  wild  fruit  and  peanut 
oi’  ])alin  oil ;  still  anot  her,  some  grilled  termites  and  a  few  peppercorns. 

'riien*  are  no  advertising  agencit's  and  very  little  nsi'  is  made  of 
advert i«i)ig.  The  only  advertising  ])ossiblc  is  of  the  placard  and 
])ostor  type,  which  is  common,  and  notices  occasionally  published  in 
the  Cionakry  ncwspa]>ei’,  Iloroya.  Normal  hours  of  business  are 
from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  3  p.m.  to  1  p.m.  The  metric  S3’Stem  is 
u.scd  throughout  the  country. 

TRANSPORTATION 

iMo.st.  of  the  ]>roducts  wliicli  (miei-  into  trade  are  at  some  stage 
carried  hv  ]K*ople  along  the  !;etwoilv  of  tracks  which  ai'e  the  major 
communication  rout(‘s  other  than  the  roads  connecting  the  ])rinclpal 
towns.  'J'lic  tracks  are  for  the  most  ])art  impractical  for  vehicular 
tratlic.  Genernllv  oriented  from  north  to  south,  thev  have  branches 
and  crossroads  and  are  the  important  arteries  for  the  flow  of  indige¬ 
nous  food  sn])plies.  Some  of  them  have  been — and  remain — ancient 
t  rading  routes  for  salt,  dried  fish,  kola  nuts,  chickens  and  livestock. 
Animalsare  used  for  transport  only  in  Tapper  (hiinea  and  they  are  few 
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in  nimiber.  They  iire  used  for  riding  or  pacdving;  carts  or  wagons  are 
rare.  Long-liaiil  carl-lei’s  are  usually  men,  but  local  carriers  are  more 
likely  to  be  women.  Women  with  their  beadloads  of  market  produce 
are  a  common  sight  in  both  town  and  countryside. 

Lack  of  transportation  and  storage  facilities  severely  limits  the 
volume  and  scope  of  internal  trade.  Manufactured  and  imported 
goods,  except  for  small  items  such  sis  razor  blades,  combs,  kerosene 
lamp.s,  mirrois  and  llaslilights,  are  distributed  almost  entirely  in  urban 
centers.  The  most  e.xtimsive  moveinent  of  goods  is  along  the  Conakry- 
Kindia-]\Iainou  route  which  is  served  by  both  a  black-top  road  and  a 
railroad  combining  to  make  it  the  backbone  of  the  transport  system. 
Imported  products  are  shipped  over  this  route  from  Conakry  to  the 
interior,  and  it,  carries  the  regional  production  of  the  western  Fouta 
Djallon  and  of  such  coastal  centers  as  Diibrcka,  Botfa  and  Boke. 
The  market  of  f'onakry  absorbs  the  surplus  of  this  coastal  area  and 


receives  livestock  from  the  area  around  Telimele.  Much  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  Gaonal  and  Yonkouiikoun  districts  apparently  is  marketed 


in  Senegal  and  tlmt  of  the  X’Zerckore  district  goes  over  the  new  road 


to  Lib<;ria. 


Transport  facilities — road.s,  railways,  harbors,  and  airfields — are 
inadequate,  separately  and  cohoctivoly,  to  meet,  the  needs  of  a  devel¬ 
oping  economy.  Ordinary  inqn  ovement  and  maintenance  etl'orts  are 
made  diflicult  by  torrential  monsoonal  rains  and  by  the  terrain,  which 
\  aries  from  the  marshes  and  t  roi)ical  taiigle  of  the  coast  to  the  eroded 
l)lateaus  and  broken  ridges  of  the  interior. 

In  Lower  Guinea,  the  coastal  i-ivers  and  swamps,  rain-swollen 
during  the  wet  siMison,  hainiH-r  north-south  land  communications. 
T'lie  rises  of  the  Fouta  Djallon  impede  communication  between  the 
coast  and  I7p[)cr  Guinea,  'riie  dense  vegetation  south  of  the  savannas 
has  retarded  ])enetration  into  sizable  areas  of  the  Forest  Region. 

'I'he  const  met  ion  of  new  loads  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
ones  have  been  given  high  priority  by  the  government,  which  is  under¬ 
taking  the  task  with  its  human  investment  program  and  sizable 
aiiionnts  of  Coiimmiiist-bloc  aid  (see  cb.  11,  Labor  Force;  ch.  24, 
Iiidustiial  Potent ial). 


Roads  and  Road  Transport 


Tlie  road  network,  according  to  Guinean  authorities,  totals  about 
10,000  miles.  'I'bis  figure  is  somewhat  misleading,  bovvover,  if  the 
roads  are  compared  to  those  in  the  Fnited  States  or  Europe.  The 
nearest  :i])])roacb  to  a  highway  is  the  80  miles  of  asphalt-surfaced, 
all-weather  road  between  (kuiakrv  and  Kindia.  T’he  remainder  of 
I  lie  system  is  ini[):ived,  with  less  than  1,000  miles  of  it  ballasted  wi  h 
ro<-k  or  gravel.  \  hcavv  ri'.i!'.  mala.-s  uuinv  secimna  impassable  f ar 


M-vcral  <l:ivs  hocaiisc  of  t'ofidiiig,  de..! i<;yc(!  bridge. w.;  Louts  or  land- 
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slides.  Eveii  if  the  roads  were  passable  all  year  round,  they  Avould 
present  a  difficulty  in  the  need  to  travel  lonj?  distances  over  round¬ 
about  routes  to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  most  important  route  starts  at  Conaki  y  and  runs  northeastward 
for  about  425  miles  to  the  Mali  border  northeiist  of  Siguiri,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Mali  road  to  liarnako.  About  20  miles  out  of  Con¬ 


akry,  a  branch  road  runs  northwest  along  the  coast  of  the  boundary 
with  Portuguese  Guinea,  via  Dubreka,  Poll'a  and  Poke.  Anotlicr 
branch  goes  southeast  down  the  coast,  through  Forecariah  to  the 
boundary  with  Sierra  Leone,  where  it.  joins  the  load  to  Freetown. 
At  Mamou,  about  130  miles  (100  by  road)  nortlieast  of  Conakry,  a 
branch  runs  north  to  Labe  in  (he  Fonta  Djallon,  thence  northwest  to 
the  Senegalese  border  and  on  to  Dakar.  At  Dabola,  about  200  miles 
(285  by  road)  northeast  of  Conakry,  another  branch  extends  south¬ 
east  through  the  Ge.inea  TIiglilands  via  Faranah,  Kissidougou,  Gne- 
kcdou  and  Macenta  to  N’Zcrekore  in  the  Forest  Ivegion;  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  road  are  impassable  during  the  wet  season.  At  Kourous- 
sa,  about  300  miles  (385  by  road)  northeast  of  Conakry,  the  road 
branches  again  to  go  sontlieast  (o  Kankan  and  south  to  X’Zcrckore, 


via  Keroiiane  and  Bovla.  From  X'Zerek(jre  a  road  runs  soutiica.st 


about  '10  miles  through  the  Monts  Niinba  to  Ivory  Coast  and  onward 


to  Abdijan.  Another  road  out  of  X'Zorekore  goes  to  the  Liberian 


border  about  45  miles  to  tlie  southwest  and  (lienee  to  Monrovia.  The 


N’Zerekorc-Guekedou  road  extends  westward  to  the  Sierra  l.ieonc 


border  where  it  connects  with  a  road  to  Freetown.  Thus  the  country 
has  roads  connecting  with  the  capitals  of  all  of  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  except  Portuguese  Guinea.  In  addition  to  the  road.s,  there  is 
ail  uncharted  netw’ork  of  trails. 


By  mid-1961  steps  had  been  undertaken  to  improve  the  roads  and 
road  transport.  Several  teams  of  Soviet  engineers  had  begun  siir- 
tl  le  road  network  and  over  (tOO  million  Guinean  francs  worth 


of  road  building  equipment  had  binni  delivered  from  abroad.  Early 
in  IDGl  work  had  begun  on  over  l.CtiO  miles  of  new'  roads  and  several 
hundred  miles  were  scheduled  for  completion  by  July. 

As  new  buses  ami  trucks  have  been  delivered  by  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries,  the  National  Ollice  of  Public  Highway  Transport  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  arid  Transport  has  inaugurated  new  trans¬ 
port  services  within  the  country.  A  regularly  scheduled  bus  service 
began  operations  on  March  2.  lOGl,  between  Dabola  and  Kissidougou, 
Kaiikau  and  Kissidougou,  ;ind  Kankaii  and  N’Zorekore;  another  began 
functioning  on  June  25,  1901 .  between  Mamou.  Dabola,  Pita  and  Labe. 
With  the  requisitioning  by  the.  governnient  on  August  4,  1961,  of  the 
installations  and  vehicles  of  the  firm  of  Jules  Burki,  trucking  and 
warehousing  at  the  ports  of  Conakry  and  Benty  and  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  Kissidougou  also  became  a  government  operation. 
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Railways  and  Harbors 

The  railway  systciw,  tlie  (jiuiiean  National  Railway  (Cliemin  de 
Fer  Guinee) ,  consists  of  a  414-mile  main  line  from  Conakry  to  Kankan 
and  a  00-milo  bx*anch,  constructed  and  operated  by  Fria,  which  con¬ 
nects  Conakry  with  Kimbo.  Both  lines  are  single  track  and  narrow 
(meter)  gauge.  The  main  line  was  built  by  the  F rench  in  furtherance 
of  a  plan  to  develop  Conakry  as  a  commercial  port  serving  the  hinter¬ 
land  by  connecting  with  river  traflic  on  the  upper  Niger.  Construc¬ 
tion  was  begun  in  1900.  Service  was  opened  in  1904  over  the  section 
between  Conakry  and  Kindia  which  soon  became  an  important  banana¬ 
growing  center.  By  1 9 10  (he  line  liad  reached  the  Niger  at  Kouroiissa ; 
the  linal  section  (o  Kankan  on  the  Milo  Ri\"er  was  completed  in  the 
next  four  years.  Al( hough  highest  elevation  of  the  roadbed,  is  only 
2,840  feet,  the  steep  gi  ades  and  sharp  curves  necessitated  by  the  monn- 
(ainous  terrain  through  which  it  passes  made  its  construction  a  major 
ciigineering  achievement.  At  a  number  of  places,  the  tracks  had  to 
1)0  placed  on  narrow  ledges  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  precipices. 

'File  hi'ancii  line,  which  joins  the  main  line  about  18  miles  eas(  of 
Conakry,  was  built  in  1958  to  connect  the  Fria  Company  alumina 
I)lant  at  Kim))o  with  (he  port  of  Conakry.  Funds  and  construction 
advice  were  provided  by  Fria  wliich  maintains  ar.d  operates  the  line. 
The  government  is  the  sole  owner  and  operator  of  the  main  line. 

The  railway  has  always  sulTered  from  a  serious  operating  deficit 
and  the  French  adminisi i-ation  had,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  con¬ 
sidered  alxandoning  it.  'J'he  independent  Guinean  Government  has 
no  .such  in(en(ion,  although  it  represenls  a  drain  on  (he  national 
revenue.  In  195C  a  major  modernizat  ion  of  tlie  railway  was  completed 
with  changeover  from  s(eiim  (o  diesel  locomotives,  but  much  of  the 
equipment  and  rolling  stock  was  pre-World  War  II  and  needed 
replacement. 

After  independence,  the  railway  deteriorated  seriously  in  efficiency, 
with  breakdowns  and  lino  blockages  becoming  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent.  The  Soviet  Union  .agreed  to  undertake  modernization  of  the 
railway'  as  part  of  the  technical  assistance  agreement  signed  in  March 
1900,  and  by  January  1901,  some  40  Soviet  engineers  were  studying 
the  railway's  reconstruction.  In  October  1961  the  Soviet  Union  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  engineers  had  begun  survey  work  for  extending  the 
railway  from  Kourous.sn  about  200  miles  northeast  to  Bamako  in 
Mali. 

Conakry  has  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  in  West  Africa.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  the  northern  side  of  Tombo  Island  and  on  the  western  tip  of 
Kalonm  Peninsula,  it  is  sheltered  from  westerly  winds  by  the  lies  de 
Los,  ami  currents  in  the  harbor  are  moderate.  These  natural  advan¬ 
tages  have  b(‘en  enhanced  hy  the  construction  of  a  north-south  brenk- 
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water  about  2,500  yards  long  and  800  yards  oflsborc  to  the  northwest 
of  the  port  area. 

In  niid-lOOl  tl'.e  liarliov  and  j>ort  could  accommodate  simultaneously 
four  ships  of  2(;-foot  draft  and  two  ore  sfiips  of  SG-foot  draft.  Port 
equipment  consisted  of  12  cranes  with  capacities  up  to  30  tons  and  3 
floating  cranes  witli  capacities  up  to  115  tons,  exclusive  of  Fria’s 
alumina-loading  facilities  which  are  of  the  most  modern  type.  In 
addition  to  storage  capacities  for  100,000  barrels  of  refined  petro¬ 
leum  products,  there  were  200,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  storage 
and  00,000  cubic  f(*ct  of  cold  stoi-age.  The  port  was  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  up  to  3  million  tons  of  cargo  per  year  and  improvements  were 
in  ])i-ogress  that  would  raise  this  capacity  by  a  million  tons.  Further 
breakwater  and  wharf  construction  and  dredging  ai’e  planned  under 
Connuunist-liioc  aid  progiam.s. 

In  lOGl  the  total  number  of  ships  calling  at  Conakry  port  was  less 
than  in  the  past.  Ships  from  Eastern  European,  Russian  and  Polish 
ports  delivered  cargoes  of  5,000  to  10.000  toTis  at  a  time.  The  liners 
from  France  and  to  South  Africa  and  the  French,  banana  l.'oats,  which 
formerly  had  served  the  port  of  Conakry,  now  delivered  and  loaded 
only  small  quantities  on  their  way  to  or  from  other  ports. 

Oth.er  year-around  harbors  for  ocean-going  vessels  could  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  estuaries  of  several  rivei's.  The  principal  sites  are 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Nunez — which  could  serve  the  bauxitc-pi-oce.ssing 
developments  near  Boke  envisaged  at  ojie  time  by  Bauxites  du  Midi — 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mellacoree  River  at  Benty  where,  in  1961, 
there  were  berths  for  two  banana  ships  of  21-foot  draft.  A  number  of 
other  coastal  villages— such  as  BofFa  and  Dnbreka— might  be  described 
as  fishing  ports,  but  their  development  into  freight-handling  ports  was 
not  being  considered  in  1961. 


Airlines 

The  oTdy  airfield  capable  of  handling  international  traffic  is  at 
CoTtahrv.  Its  GOO-foot  runways  have  been  extended,  under  the  siiper- 
visioTi  of  Soviet  specialists  and  technicians,  to  about  7,300  feet  to  ac- 
coTuniodate  jet  aircraft — a  projex't  which  involved  the  reclamation  of 
swamp  land.  Further  lengthening  to  10,000  feet  was  under  way  in 
mid-19Gl.  In  19G0  airfields  at  Boke,  Kaiikan,  Kissidougou,  N’Zerekore 
and  Labe  had  runways  about  4, GOO  feet  loTig.  These  were  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  about  5, GOO  feet. 

As  of  mid-1961  there  were  emergency  fields  at  Kindia,  Gaoual  (dry 
season  only),  Kouroiissa,  Siguiri,  Kerouane,  Beyla,  Macenta  and 
Kimbo.  The  Kimho  field,  which  has  a  2,G00-foot  runway,  belongs  to 
Fria.  Only  the  field  at  Conakry  is  practical  for  use  after  heavy  rain¬ 
storms. 
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A  national  airline,  Air  Guinea  (Air  Guinee) ,  began  operating  on 
a  regular  schedule  on  October  17, 1960,  with  four  llyiishiu-14  aircraft 
purchased  from  Czechoslovakia  and  manned  by  Czech  crews.  As  of 
that  date,  the  French  airline,  Air-Sea  Transport  Union  (Union  Aero- 
inaritiine  de  Transport — U AT) ,  ceased  all  operations  on  interior  routes 
in  Guinea  although  it  continued  its  international  routes  connecting 
Guinea  with  many  points  in  West  Africa.  By  the  end  of  1960  Air 
Guinea  had  acquired  two  Ilyushin-18’s  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Air  Guinea  was  established  as  a  government-owned  company  by 
Presidential  decree  in  April  1961  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Directorate  of  Civil  xAviation  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  Tran.sport.  The  Directorate's  functions  included  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  all  studies,  entc'rprises  and  operations  directly  or  indirectly 
relating  to  air  traffic  within  the  Republic.  Although  Air  Guinea,  in 
mid-1961,  still  confined  itself  to  routes  within  Guinea,  plans  had  been 
made  to  fly  regional  int«‘rnational  routes  eventually. 

Guinea  was  served  by  four  other  foreign  airlines  in  addition  to 
UAT — Air  France,  Ghana  Airw'ays,  Czechoslovakia  Airways  and 
KLM.  Air  France  connected  Conakry  with  Paris,  Marseilles,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Dakar  tSenegal),  I'reetowu  (Sicri'a  Leone),  Monrovi,!] _ (Tii- 

beria)  and  Abidjan  tRepuMic  of  Tvory  Coast  ).  Gliana  Airv'ay.«  con¬ 
nected  Conakry  with  Accra  (Glianaj,  Freetown,  JMonrovi,a,  Abidjan 
and  Bathurst  (Gambia)  and  provided  a  feeder  to  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation's  AVcst  African  sei  vice.  In  July  I960  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  x\lrways  Inaugurated  a  route  which  connected  Guinea  with 
Rabat  (Morocco),  Zurich  and  Prague  in  once- weekly  flights. 


CHAPTER  28 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 


Foreign  trade  is  subject  to  strict  goveniinent  control  and  long-riinge 
planning  to  prevent  tlie  dissipation  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves  for  purposes  which  do  not  advance  the  overall  economic  plan  on 
which  the  country’s  development  depends.  President  Toiire  sees  de¬ 
pendence  on  European  currencies  and  industrial  markets  as  neocolo¬ 
nialism  and  believes  that  a  massive  effort  must  be  made  by  all  Africa 
to  break  out  of  its  role  as  primary  producer  and  develop  an  African 
market  for  its  own  products.  Accordingly  Guinea  has  lielped  to  make 
a  (annmon  economic  polic}  (he  cornerstone  of  the  Guinea-Ghana-Mali 
Union  and  of  the  program  of  the  Casablanca  Charier  signatories  (  see 
ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies). 

The  government’s  plans  for  economic  development  require  resources 
far  greater  than  the  country  can  musler  and  it  has  had  to  look  abroad 
for  financial  assistance.  The  Soviet  ^  'nion — followed  by  other  nations 
of  the  Communist  bloc — stepped  in  to  fill  the  gup  left  by  the  French 
withdrawal  in  1958.  Guinea’s  declared  poli'^y,  in  accepting  such 
assistance,  is  one  of  strict  political  neutralism.  President  Toiirc  has 
announced  on  numerous  occasions  that  aid  will  be  accepted  from  any 
.source  without  regard  to  political  alignments  or  power  blocs  so  long 
as  it  comes  without  political  strings  and  does  not  comprojuise  his 
country’s  sovereignty  and  neut  rality. 

Coffee,  bananas  and  palm  kernels  have  been  the  major  exports,  but 
minerals  have  assumed  a  more  and  more  important  export  role  since 
1950.  Imports  have  consisted  largely  of  consumer  goods  though 
importation  of  capital  equipment  has  steadily  increased  since  World 
IVar  II.  A  consistent  though  declining  deficit  in  the  ratio  of  exports 
(o  imports  was  balanced  before  independence  by  the  investment  of 
Fi'eiich  public  funds  in  Guinean  development  projects.  Since  inde¬ 
pendence  Guinea  has  drastically  curtailed  imports  of  consumer  goods 
in  order  to  devote  foreign  exchange  and  credits  to  the  importation  of 
capital  goods  required  by  the  Three-Year  Plan  for  the  development 
of  the  economy. 

Before  independence  foreign  commerce  was  largely  oriented  toward 
the  French  franc  zone,  but  since  1958  it  has  shown  a  shift  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc — especially 
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with  Czechoslovakia  am]  (he  Soviet  Union.  Nevorflieloss  in  19C0  the 
franc  zone  su})j)lio<l  nenrly  half  (lie  imports  and  continued  to  take  the 
{jreatcst  share  of  exports.  No  statistics  on  overland  trade  with  con¬ 
tiguous  African  countries  are  available,  hut  it  is  thoiiglit  to  he  sub¬ 
stantial  (see  ch.  27,  Dome.st  ic  Trade) . 

In  l!t()u,  for  the  first  t  iine  since  World  War  1 1,  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  was  reported.  T'be  balance,  however,  was  based  solely  on  re¬ 
ceipts  and  sbijnnents  of  inei'chandise  and  did  not  include  capital  move¬ 
ments  or  withdrawals  on  loans.  The  favorable  balance  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  account  resulted  from  two  factors-  a  great  increase  in  exports  of 
diamonds,  bauxite,  iron  oie  and  alumina  and  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  imports.  The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  existed  only  in 
dealings  with  the  West,  however,  for  Guinea  bad  a  heavy  deficit  in 
respect  to  its  balance  with  Eastern  Europe  and  China.  This  trading 
account  defi(,‘it  represented  almost  entirely  imports  of  capital  goods 
for  the  Three-Year  Plan  received  from  Communist  countries  under 
trade,  aid  and  long-term  loan  agreements. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Before  1050  Guinea's  trading  ac(-onnt  was  included  in  the  overall 
halance  of  ])ayments  for  French  West  Africa  and,  from  1050  onward, 
sliowed  a  chronic  deficit  whicli  was  covered  by  the  Franc  Zone  Stabili¬ 
zation  Fund  in  Paris.  Through  the  1050's,  however,  the,  deficit 
steadily  declined  as  exports  increased.  Xonetheless,  in  acquiring  in- 
de]K‘udence,  Guinea  lost  rb.e  main  markets  for  its  exports  and  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  its  imports.  In  1050,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
French  aid,  it  found  itself  lacking  financial  reserves  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  was  hard  ]uit  to  meet  its  trading  deficit.  Abandoned  by 
France,  the  government  quickly  concluded  a  series  of  barter  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary  and 
ICast  Germany  (.see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  cb.  25,  Public  Finance: 
ch.  10,  Foivigu  Policies). 

Although  the  govenunent  jmblished  a  balance  of  payments  account 
for  1050.  it  was  in  many  resjiects  an  unsatisfactory  statement  of  the 
country's  payments  position.  It  was  simply  a  tabulation  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  with  respect  to  various  countries  and  monetary 
zones  with  no  reference  to  capital  movements.  The  franc  zone  was 
excluded.  When  adjusted  to  include  the  franc  zone  merchandise 
account,  ])nyments  a])]X'ar  to  be  balanced  at  15'.0  billions  French 
Colonies  of  Africa.  Francs  (Colonies  Fiancaises  d’Afrique — CFA — 
francs) — approximately  $05  million  at  rate  of  245  CFA  francs  to 
U.S.  $1 — with  unrecorded  o'.it  ward  t  ransfers  of  about  20G  million  CFA 
francs.  However,  a  massive  outflow  of  capital,  totaling  at  least  3.5 
billion  (TW  franc.s,  took  ])hice  between  October  1058  and  March  1, 
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I'JGO,  when  Guinea  left  the  franc  zone.  Though  tlie  bulk  of  tins  move¬ 
ment  occurred  in  1951),  it  is  not  rellecled  in  the  so-called  balance  of 
payment  for  that  year. 

Again  for  19G0,  the  balance  of  payments  account  covered  only 
shipmenls  of  merchandise  whi(;h  showed  a  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  of  1,290  million  Guinean  francs  (approximately  $9.2  million 
at  rate  of  247  Guinean  francs  to  U.S.  $1 ) .  Shipments  to  all  countries 
other  than  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  were  valued  at  10,490  million  Guinean 
francs  and  imports  from  lliein  at  0,874  million.  Shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries  were  valued  at  3,111 
million  Guinean  frances  and  deliveries  from  them  at  5,437  million — 
representing  a  trading  account  deficit  of  2,320  million  Guinean  francs. 
Most  such  deiivc-rics  are,  however,  covered  by  long-term  loans.  Al¬ 
though  sliipments  to  and  from  the  franc  zone  were  included  in  the 
1900  accounting,  no  data  was  gi\  en  on  capital  movements  or  on  with¬ 
drawals  from  foreign  credits — information  which  is  closely  guarded 
by  the  government. 

AVhtli  regard  to  the  franc  zone,  Guinea  is  known  to  have  a  credit 
against  France  of  approximately  G.5  billion  CFA  francs  collected  at 
tlie  time  of  currency  e.xchange  and  another  billion  CFA  francs  in 
pensions  to  veterans  of  the  French  military  forces  which  Guinea  has 
])aid  since  the  suspension  of  monetary  transfers  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  France  has  a  claim  against  Guinea  of  approximately  2  billion 
French  francs  in  the  form  of  outstanding  credits  at  the  time  of  the 
referendum  in  1958.  During  earlv  1961  an  interim  solution  of  the 
problem  was  reached  when  current  accounts  wore  o])ened  in  the  Bank 
of  France  for  Guinea  and  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  for 
Franco  for  cnrretit  clearances  “without  reference  to  events  before 
March  1,  1900,”  the  dale  of  Guinea's  withdrawal,  from  the  franc  zone. 
This  arrangement  is  expected  to  ])erinit  the  resumption  of  normal 
trade. 

PATTERN  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

France  and  the  franc  zone  have  long  held  a  predominant  position 
in  Guinea’s  foreign  trade.  'Fins  position  has,  however,  been  declining 
since  1952  as  Guinean  exports  increased.  Between  1952  and  195G 
imports  from  tlie  franc  zone  fell  in  percentage  of  total  value  from 
83  percent  to  70  ])ercent;  exports  from  88  percent  to  G9  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  trade  with  the  dollar,  sterling  and  other 
monetai-y  zones  increased;  imports  from  17  percent  to  24  percent  and 
exports  from  12.  percent  to  31  iiercent.  Relative  trading  positions 
with  the  various  zones  rema  ined  much  the  same  through  1958. 

In  1959,  01  percent  of  Guinean  exports  were  shipped  to  the  franc 
zone,  and  09  percent  of  imports  were  supplied  by  it.  Exports  to  the 
dollar,  sterling  and  otlier  monetary  zones  fell  to  25  percent,  wdiile 
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imports  from  these  zones  sank  to  13  percent.  During  1959,  however,  as 
a  result  of  barter  agreements,  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  rose  from 
zero  to  14  percent  of  all  Guinean  exports  and  to  18  percent  of  all 
imports. 

In  1960,  notwithstanding  Guinea’s  witlidrawal  from  the  franc  zone 
early  in  the  year,  France  and  the  franc  zone  supplied  37.4  percent  of 
Guinea’s  imports  and  took  40.8  percent  of  Guinean  exports.  Imports 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  rose  to  44.2  percent  and  exports  to  the  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  to  22.9  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  though  imports  from  the  dol¬ 
lar,  sterling  and  other  monetary  zones  showed  only  a  slight  rise  (to 
18.4  percent) , exports  increased  to  36.4 percent. 

Exports 

Bauxite,  diamonds,  iron  ore,  bananas,  coffee,  palm  kernels  and, 
since  1960,  alumina  are  the  principal  exports  (see  table  1).  Exports 
have  risen  in  value  from  4,874  million  CFA  francs  in  1958  to  8,923 
million  in  1959  and  to  13,601  million  Guinean  francs  in  1960.  This 
rise  is  largely  the  result  of  the  new  importance  assumed  by  mining  in 
the  Guinean  economy.  In  1959  mineral  exports  accounted  for  just 
over  27  percent  of  all  exports;  in  1960  this  percentage  reached  46 
percent.  In  absolute  terms,  the  value  of  mineral  exports  rose  from 
2  billion  CFA  francs  in  1959  to  6.3  billion  Guinean  francs  in  1960. 

One  factor  was  the  increase  in  diamond  exports  through  legitimate 
channels  which  went  from  158  million  CFA  francs  in  1958,  to  2,450 
million  in  1959.  This  development  was  the  result,  not  only  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  but  also  of  the  organization  of  a  regulated 
diamond  market  and  the  establishment  of  more  stringent  measures  by 
the  government  to  prevent  smuggling  into  neighboring  countries  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  smuggling  into  Guinea  from  Sierra  Leone. 
In  1960  the  value  of  diamond  exports  fell  to  1,758  million  Guinean 
francs. 

In  1960  two  other  factors  contributed  to  the  upswing  in  the  value 
of  exports;  the  market  for  iron  ore  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
production  was  the  second  best  in  Guinean  history,  and  the  Fria 
International  Company  for  Alumina  Production  began  making  ship¬ 
ments.  Even  though  alumina  .shipments  did  not  begin  until  July, 
their  total  value  of  2.63  billion  Guinean  francs  accounted  for  19  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Guinean  exports  in  196C  even  though  production  at  Fria 
had  not  reached  designed  capacity  (see  ch.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

Although  the  relative  value  of  agricultural  exports  fell  from  60 
percent  in  1959  to  38  percent  in  1960,  all  but  bananas  and  coffee 
showed  an  increase  in  absolute  value  of  about  a  billion  Guinean  francs 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1960  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in 
1959.  Banana  exports  have  been  declining  steadily  since  1955  as  the 
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Table  1.  Prim  ipal  h'xports  of  Guinea  for  1950  and  I960 


UlSO  1 

I960 

Metric  Ums 

Value  * 

■Metric  tons 

Value  • 

Coffee _ 

Bananas _  _ 

Palm  kernels _ 

Diamonds  (carats) _  _ 

Bauxite. _  ..  _ 

Iron  ore _ _  _ 

Alumina.. _ _ 

15,  000 
57,  000 
22,  700 
643,  000 
302,  000 
167,  315 

2,  503 

1,  570 
906 

2,  450 
503 
232 

16,  024 
54,  684 
22,  968 

704,  835 
726,  893 
171,  376 

2,  117 
1,  147 
919 

1,  758 
1,  128 

690 

2,  631 

'  Preliminary  flKtires. 

*  In  millions  of  C  FA  francs.  245  of  which  equal  U.8.  $1. 

*  In  minions  of  Oulnoiin  fnincs,  247  of  which  equal  U.S.  $1. 


Source:  Adapted  from  U.S.  CJovernment  source.9. 

result  of  a  leaf  blight.  Collec  exports  declined  in  value  in  1960  by  200 
million  Guinean  francs  in  spite  of  an  iiicrea.se  in  tonnage.  Most  of 
the  rise  in  value  shown  for  agricultural  exports  can  be  attributed  to 
a  valuation  above  world  market  prices  of  shipments  to  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  (see ch. 23,  Agricultural  Potential). 

Exports  to  the  Sino-Sovict  bloc  were  nearly  all  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts — mainly  bananas  and  palm  kernels;  the  only  important  mineral 
was  iron  ore  shipped  to  East  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Heavy  exports  of  bananas  to  the  bloc  countries  illustrates  the  shift 
in  direction  of  trade  since  independence  (see  table  2).  Of  the  bloc 
countries,  the  largest  customer  was  East  Germany  which  was  followed 
in  importance  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

Uho  most  important  purchases  by  the  franc  zone  were  alumina, 
colTee  and  other  agricultural  products.  Erench  purchases  of  bananas 

Table  2.  Guinean  Exporln  of  BananaK,  1958-60 


|In  metric  Ions) 


romitrics 

1058 

1959 

I960 

France  .......  _  ,  _ 

73,  819 

6,  715 

1,  485 
n36 

27,  784 

6,  183 
469 
19,  244 
6,  614 
4,  405 

4,  997 
3,  088 
312 
22,  902 
11,  528 
7,  375 
1.  460 

Algeria _ _  ..  ...  ..  _ 

Morocco _ ...  ..  _ _ _ _ 

East  Germany _ _ _  _ 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Iteptiblics _ 

Czeclio.slovakia .  .  .  .  _ _ 

Other _  _  _  .  _ _ _ _ 

Total.  ..  .  ...  _ _  _ 

82,  955 

64.  099 

51,  663 

Source:  Adapted  froiti  “riiiinti*;”,  Marchis  Tropicaux  el  MMiterraniens,  17’  annie, 
No.  795,  February  4,  1061,  p.  352. 
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fell  to  4,997  tons  in  1960  in  comparison  with  27,784  in  1949  and  73,819 
in  1958.  Mineral  products  in  general  were  exported  to  other  monetary 
zones:  bauxite  mainly  to  Canada;  alumina  to  dollar  and  sterling 
areas  and  West  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzei-land;  iron  ore  to 
West  Germany  and  Britain;  and  diamonds  to  Benelux  (Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Luxemburg  Customs  Union),  Switzerland,  Israel  and 
Great  Britain  (see  cli.  24,  Industrial  Potential). 

Imports 

In  the  late  1950’s  the  pi-incipal  imports  were  rice,  sugar,  plain 
cotton  textiles,  machinery,  tools  and  hardware,  electrical  appliances, 
petroleum  products,  cement,  bicycles  and  motorcycles.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  made  up  51  percent  of  Guinea’s  total  imports  by  value  in  1959 
(see  hible  3).  Rice,  flour,  sugar,  hardware,  petroleum  products, 
bicycles  and  motorcycles  in  particular  either  doubled  or  tripled  in  ton¬ 
nage  imported  between  1950  and  1959. 

Table  3.  Principal  Imports  of  Guinea  for  1051)  and  1060 


1 

Total 

i 

Kriinc 

Zone 

Slno- 

Soviet 

Bloc 

Others 

Total 

Dairy  products . . 

172 

73 

85 

28 

186 

Rice . . . . 

550 

75 

341 

416 

Flour _ 

267 

70 

39 

109 

Sugar . . . . 

522 

28 

336 

29 

393 

Tobacco  product-s _  . 

1G2 

145 

9 

29 

183 

Cement . . 

301 

15 

238 

23 

276 

Petroleum  products.. .  .  . . 

436 

139 

192 

642 

973 

Chemical  products..  _  _ _ 

148 

103 

63 

62 

228 

Paper  and  cardboard _ _ _ 

142 

166 

68 

3 

237 

Plain  cotton  textiles _ _ _ 

557 

211 

524 

368 

1,  103 

Clothing _ 

251 

158 

163 

19 

340 

Shoes _ _ 

200 

82 

83 

1 

166 

Common  metals _  _ _  _ 

334 

159 

123 

25 

307 

Metal  articles _  _  _  .. 

1,  138 

151 

36 

37 

=  206 

Tools  and  hardware _  _ 

153 

72 

L  137 

7 

216 

Machinery _  .  .... _ 

2,  179 

3.53 

224 

161 

738 

Electrical  appliances _  _ 

621 

304 

144 

43 

491 

Automobiles _  ....  .  _ 

182 

64 

260 

19 

343 

Trucks..  _  ..  _  .  .  _ 

277 

1U7 

ISO 

49 

•  336 

Automotive  spare  parts  ..  .  _ _  . 

260 

73 

41 

on 

143 

Motorcycles-bicycles _  _ 

65 

30 

52 

9 

91 

■  Values  for  1959  ?lven  In  millions  of  CFA  francs,  245  of  which  equal  U.S.$1. 

’  Values  for  1900  ;ivcn  in  millions  of  Ouincan  francs,  217  of  which  equal  r^.S.Sl. 
•  As  Riven  in  source. 

Source:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Governmeut  sources. 
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In  19G0  a  drastic  reduction  in  imports  from  19.3  billion  CFA  francs 
in  1959  to  an  estimated  12.3  billion  Guinean  francs  brought  severe 
domestic  shortages.  Tonnages  of  hardware  and  other  manufactured 
metal  articles  were  cut  to  le&s  than  an  eighth  of  1959  imports;  ma- 
chinciy  and  equipment  to  a  quarter  of  1959 ;  electrical  appliances  to  less 
than  half  the  1959  figure.  Flour  was  cut  by  78  percent,  rice  by  55 
percent,  and  automotive  parts  by  39  percent.  On  the  ot  her  hand,  ton¬ 
nages  of  imported  paper  and  cardboard  were  increased  by  83  percent; 
petroleum  products  by  75  percent;  plain  cotton  cloth  by  47  percent 
(see  ch.  27,  Domestic  Trade). 

Though  the  franc  zone  still  remained  an  important  supplier  of  Guin¬ 
ean  imports,  the  Sino-Sovict  bloc  countries  contributed  the  largest 
share  of  sugar,  rice,  cement,  textiles,  machinery,  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Of  the  Communist  countries,  Czechoslovakia  was  the  largest 
contributor  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany  and  Poland. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  LOANS 

The  first  foreign  assistance  accepted  by  Guinea  after  independence 
w'as  a  loan  of  $28  million  at  2  percent  interest  granted  by  Ghana  on 
Xovember  23,  1958.  The  purpose  of  this  loan  w'as  to  help  Guinea 
bridge  the  financial  difficulties  which  resulted  from  its  separation  from 
France.  A  number  of  development  projects  begun  by  France  had 
btien  left  unfinished  and  (he  independent  Guinean  government  could 
not  finance  their  completion.  Guinea  also  needed  to  replace  construc¬ 
tion  machinery  and  other  equipment  withdrawn  by  the  F rcnch. 

Assistance  from  other  African  states  included  loans  from  Morocco 
and  tb.c  Thiited  Arab  ]>.epublic  (UAR).  On  April  23,  19()1,  the  Mo¬ 
roccan  government  granted  Guinea  a  10-year  credit  of  10  million  dir¬ 
hams  (approximately  $2  million)  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  Morocco.  Agreements  on  trade,  payments  and  technical 
cooperation  Averc  signed  in  (’airo  betAveen  tlie  UAP  rud  Guinea  on 
May  IG,  1961.  The  agreements  provided  for  trade  exchanges  up  to 
K£2  million  a  year,  facilities  to  open  trade  centers,  tlie  cxclr.ingc  of 
technical  missions  and  scholarships  for  vocational  training.  Under  a 
supplement  to  the  f  rade  agreement,  the  UAR  loaned  GTiinea  E£6  mil¬ 
lion,  repayable  over  seven  years  Avitli  interest  at  2.5  percent,  to  finance 
purchases  of  machinery,  tools  and  the  cost  of  technical  assistance. 
Repayments  are  to  be  made  in  tlie  form  of  exports  from  Guinea  to 
the  UAR.  A  separate  exchange  of  letters  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  company,  financed  equally  by  the  two  gOA’ernments, 
to  carry  out  construction,  communications  and  irrigations  projects 
in  Guinea. 

As  soon  as  Guinea  became  independent,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  East  Germany  and  Poland  recognized  Guinea  and  within 
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a  few  w'ccks  tra«le  missions  from  all  four  countries  visited  it.  Barter 
uikI  frride  agmiitvAlM  wf-tv  wUii’li,  in  for  liLHnInf  avbi'A’ 

ance,  committed  some  50  percent  of  Guinea’s  exports  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  Within  a  short,  time  agreements  were  also  signed  with 
Communist  China,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Ilumania. 

The  Soviet  Union  granted  Guinea  credits  totaling  $56  million  at 
an  interest  rate  of  2.5  percent  for  a  12-year  period.  Most  of  these 
credits  are  for  projects  under  Guinea’s  Three-Year  Plan.  The  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  finance  a  number  of  specific  projects:  a  polytechnic 
institute  for  1,500  students;  a  short-wave  radio  transmitter;  a  hydro¬ 
electric  station;  buildings  foi*  the  Guinean  National  Assembly;  dairy 
farms;  a  cement  plant;  a  printing  plant;  a  tannery;  a  cannery;  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  port,  airport  and  railway  ;  improvement  of  the  road 
network;  a  minerals  survey  of  the  country;  dam  construction  to  irri¬ 
gate  7,000  hectares  of  rice;  and  a  number  of  industrial  projects.  All 
construction  materials  and  other  items  not  available  in  Guinea  were 
to  be  shipped  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1961  Kussian  Ilyushin  jets 
were  taking  off  from  the  Conakry  airstrip  built  by  Soviet  engineers. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  supplied  numerous  technicians,  including 
schoolteachei-s,  mining  and  civil  engineers  and  airplane  pilots. 

Communist  China  in  September  1960  granted  a  long-term,  interest- 
free  loan  of  $24  million  for  development  projects.  This  loan  w’as  to 
be  used  principally  to  cover  the  costs  of  <^hinese  technical  assistance 
experts,  machinery  and  the  training  of  Guineans.  It  is  repayable 
(in  the  form  of  Guinean  goods  or  agreed  currency)  in  equal  annual 
installments  over  a  10-year  period  to  begin  in  1970.  The  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  stipulates  that  Chinese  technicians  working 
in  Guinea  will  not  have,  a  standard  of  living  exceeding  that  of  Guinean 
personnel  of  the  same  rank.  A  separate  trade  and  payments  agree¬ 
ment  announced  at  the  same  time  provides  for  an  annual  trade  between 
the  tirvo  countries  of  $4,860,000  in  hotli  directions.  In  September  1961 
an  additional  loan  equivalent  to  $65  million  was  granted.  Under  this 
agreement  Chinese  technicians  and  engineers  would  help  Guinea  build 
a  now  national  assemidy  building,  a  hydroelectric  station,  paper  fac¬ 
tories,  a  tobacco  factory  and  other  projects. 

Czechoslovakia  granted  a  credit  of  $10  million  at  an  interest  rate 
of  2.5  percent  for  10  years.  It  has  financed  the  establishment  of  the 
national  airline  and  is  cnhti'ibuting  complete  equipment  for  various 
industrial  plants,  a  radio  station  and  trucks  and  tractors.  It  is  also 
supplying  numerous  technicians,  including  economic  advisors,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  airport  operating  personnel  and  crews  for  the  new  air¬ 
planes. 

Poland  has  given  a  commercial  credit  of  $5  million  for  5  years  at 
2.5  percent  interest  and  has  agreed  to  finance  and  grant  technical 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  fishing  industry.  Two 
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modern  trawlers  have  been  delivered  and  a  number  of  technicians  are 
instructing  Guineans  in  their  operation.  Other  Polish  technicians 
include  mining  engineei-s,  doctors  and  teachers  (see  ch.  23,  Agricultural 
Potential). 

East  Germany  has  granted  a  credit  of  $5  million  for  5  years  at 
2.5  pei-cent  interest,  mostly  to  finance  commercial  operations.  It  is 
also  financing  and  supplying  technical  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  national  printing  office  and  a  radio  transmitter. 
In  addition,  it  has  sent  other  specialists,  including  teachers  and  radio 
engineers  (see  ch.  21,  Public  Information  and  Propaganda). 

Hungary  has  granted  a  credit  of  $2.4  million  for  4  years  at  2.5 
])orcent  interest.  It  is  building  a  glassware  plant  and  has  agreed  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  potable  water  in  a  number  of  remote  areas  of  the 
country.  Hungarian  buses  are  in  operation  on  the  streets  of  Conakry, 
and  Hungary  has  also  sent  farm  machinery  and  telecommunications 
equipment.  It  has  supplied  a  few  technicians,  mainly  teachers  and 
mechanics. 

No  information  is  available  on  the  amount  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
Rumanian  credits.  Bulgarian  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  working 
for  alm.ost  a  year  in  various  regions  of  Guinea  and  otliei-s  are  to  be 
sent  by  mid-19Gl,  as  well  as  a  group  of  10  specialists  in  hydraulic 
engineering,  a  group  of  architects  and  a  p^oup  of  mining  engineers. 

Guinea  and  Yugoslavia  have  signed  an  agreement  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  hydroelectric  dam  at  a  spot  known  as  “The  Great  Water 
Falls,”  00  miles  from  Conakry.  The  dam  will  be  built  10  miles  from 
an  existing  dam  which  provides  Conakry  with  electricity  but  not  in 
.sufficient  quantity.  I'he  construction  of  the  dam,  which  will  be  over 
45  feet  high  and  1,250  feet  wide,  will  be  carried  out  by  a  Guinean 
civil  engineering  firm  w’ith  Yugoslav  technical  help.  The  dam  will 
start  producing  power  in  July  1963.  The  Yugoslav  government  also 
granted  a  $5  million  credit  for  5  years  at  3  percent  interest  and  lias 
agreed  to  give  scientific  and  technical  assl'^tance  to  industiw,  mining 
and  geological  research. 

West  Germanj'^  has  granted  credits  up  to  $12  million,  repayable  in 
5  years,  for  the  purchase  of  capital  equipment.  West  Germany  has 
also  agreed  to  coopeiute  with  Guinea  in  prospecting  to  determine  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  In  addition,  a  technical  assistance 
grant  of  about  $1  million  was  made  in  late  1960  to  finance  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  veterinary  service,  the  building  of  slaughterhouses, 
installations  of  smokehouses  for  fish,  an  agronomist  for  Seredou  to 
study  the  market  for  quinine,  and  nursing,  hospital  and  laboratory 
assistants.  Outside  of  the.se  agreements,  six  diesel  trains,  including 
carriages  and  engines,  have  been  ordered  from  AVest  Germany. 

In  1959  the  United  Slates  fnniished  5,000  tons  of  rice  and  3,000 
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tons  of  wheat  flour  and  in  1060  made  $1  million  worth  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  consisting  of  rice,  wheat  flour  and  milk,  avail¬ 
able  to  Guinea.  These  hitter  shipments  were  to  be  paid  for  in  local 
ciirrenc}'.  At  the  end  of  September  1960  an  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  United  States  -which,  in  the  main,  provided  for  the  training 
of  English  language  teachers  in  Guinea  and  for  150  Guinean  students 
to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  further  training. 

The  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union 

The  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  Union  came  into  being  formally  as  the 
Union  of  African  States  (Union  des  Etats  Africains — ^UEA)  on 
July  1,  1961,  with  publication  of  the  Union’s  charter.  It  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  scries  of  meetings  beginning  in  November  195S  between 
President  Tourc  and  President  Kwaine  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  joined — 
after  August  1960 — by  President  Modibo  Kciia  of  Mali.  Although 
joint  communiques  following  each  meeting  forecast  various  measures 
leading  to  economic  unification,  no  official  action  other  than  con¬ 
sultation  took  place  before  the  issuance  of  the  charter  (see  ch.  19, 
Foreign  Policies). 

Article  4  of  the  charter  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  common 
economic  orientation  and  includes  directives  for  economic  planning 
which  aim  at  the  complete  decolonialization  of  the  iiistitution.s  in¬ 
herited  from  the  colonial  regime  and  the  organized  exploitation  of  the 
countries’  wealth  in  the  interest  of  the  populations.  An  Economic 
CoUiinission  of  the  Union,  made  up  of  five  members  from  each  state, 
is  charged  with  coordinating  and  harmonizing  economic  and  financial 
policies  in  conformity  v.dtli  directives  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  heads 
of  the  states.  The  Commission  is  enjoined  to  hold  two  annual  sessions 
and  immediately  to  transmit  its  recommendations  to  the  heads  of  the 
stales.  The  first  session  of  the  Commission — held  in  Conakry  in 
July  1961 — -was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  nations  which  had 
signed  tlie  Casablanca  Charter  as  well  as  the  delegates  representing 
the  UEA. 

The  Economic  Committee  of  the  African  Charter  of  Ca.sablanca 

In  July  1961  delegates  from  Guinea,  Ghana,  Mali,  Morocco,  the 
United  Arab  Pepublic  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Al¬ 
gerian  Repnhlic  (Gonvernement  Pi-ovisoire  de  la  Pcpublique  Alge- 
rienne — GPP  A)  met  in  Conakry  to  consider  closer  economic  intogi’a- 
tion  among  their  couiiti  ies.  All  were  members  of  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  African  Charter  of  Casablanca  ( Comite  Economique  de  la 
Charte  Africaine  de  Casablanca).  The  Committee  -was  provided  for 
by  the  charter  which  w’as  signed  in  May  1061  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign 
Polici&s). 
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At,  the  opoiiin"  .session  of  the  moeting  President  Tome  defined  the 
Committee’s  objective  to  bo  “the  renovation  of  the  African  economy 
in  the  struggle  against  underdevelopment”  and  continued  with  this 
statement : 

Africari-s  aro  at  the  mercy  of  the  lluctuatlons  on  the  international 
markets  of  London,  Now  York  and  Amsterdam  which  oppose  the  un¬ 
conditional  liberty  and  effective  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
tries.  Among  our  countries  we  must  develop  an  African  market  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  princii)le  of  preferential  and  reciprocal  purchases  after 
coordinating  our  production.  The  first  problem  is  to  initiate  strict  coop¬ 
eration  innncdiaiely.  The  secunul  is  to  coordinate  our  economies.  .  .  . 

It  would  lie  utopian  to  think  that  wo,  can  easily  industrialize  our  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  narrow  framework  of  the  international  markets,  and 
it  would  be  even  more  utopian  to  think  that  we  can  develop  markets 
for  our  indn.stries  in  the  highly  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  indii.strialization  is  the  only  recourse  for  the  reai  social  liberation 
of  our  peoples.  ...  On  the  basis  of  these  realities,  both  positive  and 
negative,  we  must  study,  at  tiie  level  of  the  statf-.s  wlii'-h  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Chart(“r,  the  fonmilas  best  adapteil  to  our  economic  self 
development. 

Four  working  groups  were  set  up  to  study  various  problems  and  to 
make  rcconiniic?v,liitio!is  to  Committee.  Each  group  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem,  or  a  group  of  related  probhans,  to  study.  These  included ; 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  union;  the  evolution  of  a  common 
planning  policy  for  the  dcvelojtment  of  industry;  the  coordinated 
e.xploltatioii  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  member  countries  and 
tecluiical  and  economic  cooperation  among  thetn;  the  creation  of  an 
Africiin  economic  development  bank;  financial  relations  between  the 
Casablanca  powers  and  various  monetary  zones;  the  establishment  of 
a  payments  union;  cpiestions  of  transport  and  telecommunications, 
postal  service,  meteorolog}'  and  navigation. 

The  ConiiniPee  recomiitended :  ending  customs  barriers  and  quota 
systems  among  the  Casahlancti  countries  for  five  years  beginning 
Jaiuuiry  1,  19C2;  tlio  adoption  of  a  policy  for  most-fa vored-nation 
treatment  in  commercial  dealings  with  each  other;  reciprocal  consulta¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  common  policies 
Ixiforo  international  organizations:  and  common  action  to  increase 
Africa’s  share  in  international  technical  and  economic  aid  and  to 
secun;  a  narrowing  of  the  differential  between  the  price  of  primary 
products  exported  and  manufactured  goods  imported.  Also  recom¬ 
mended  were  the  creation  of  the  following:  a  Council  of  African 
Economic  Ifiiity  (Conscil  de  I’Unite  Economique  Africaine)  to  study 
common  development  problems  and  to  coordinate  economic  policies; 
an  African  lEnelopment  Bank;  an  African  Payments  Union;  an 
African  Postal  Union;  and  an  African  Telecommunications 
Union.  These  propostils  were  to  be  further  discussed  in  Tangiers  in 
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November.  A  conference  on  formation  of  a  joint  air  and  sliipping 
line  was  to  be  held  in  Cairo  in  September. 

Senegal 

On  .Tu  j  9,  19G1,  after  more  tlian  a  year  of  negotiations,  agreements 
for  the  reestablishment  of  economic  and  trade  relations  betvv-een  Guinea 
and  .Senegal  were  signed  at  Dakar.  'I'he  agreements  repi-esented  a 
policy  decided  iipon  by  the  PDG  at  its  economic  conference  at  Kankan 
in  April  1960.  A  payments  agreement  provided  tliat  an  account  be 
opened  in  the  name  of  Guinea  at  the  Development  Bank  of  Senegal 
wlu'i'e  sales  of  Guinean  goods  in  Senegal  and  of  Senegalese  produce 
in  Guinea  would  be  recorded.  A  similar  account  ^.as  to  be  opened  by 
Senegal  at  the  Bank  of  the  Bepublic  of  Guinea.  The  agreement  was 
to  hist  for  a  year,  after  which  a  balance  sheet  would  bo  drawn  up  and 
a  .settlement  made  in  goods  and  currency  hy  the  debtor  nation.  A 
second  agreement  listed  products  to  be  exchanged — mainly  local  pro¬ 
duce.  To  avoid  saisjiension  of  payments,  each  country  could  grant  the 
other  interest-free  credit  up  to  $1  million. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  government  has  been  experimenting  ivith  a  system  of  overall 
control  of  foreign  commerce,  and  a  new  reorganization  was  announced 
in  June  19()1.  In  addition  to  its  functions  relating  to  internal  trade, 
the  Ministiy  of  Commerce  was  given  primary  responsibility  for  cariy- 
ing  out  and  promoting  all  measures  I’elating  to  the  development  of 
import  and  export  progi’ams  and  for  dealing  with  all  problems  arising 
from  sales  and  purchases  in  foreign  markets.  "Within  the  Ministry, 
the  Department  of  Progranis  and  Commercial  Agreements  (Direction 
de.?  Programmes  et  Accords  Commerciaux)  and  the  Department  of 
Price  and  Distribution  (Direction  des  Prix  et  de  la  Conjoncture) 
hav(^  the  major  functions  relating  to  foreign  trade.  The  Department 
of  Programs  and  Commei’cial  Agreements  is  authorized;  to  develop 
annual  export  and  import  programs;  to  pave  the  way  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  commercial  agreements  and  keep  commodity  exchanges  up- 
to-date  within  the  agreements;  imd  to  gi’ant  export  authorizations 
and  import  licen.ses  within  t  he  quota  set  by  the  commercial  agreements 
on  t  he  one  hand  and  the  import  quota  requirements  on  the  other.  The 
Department  of  Price  and  Distribution  is  directed  to  follow  the  price 
movements  and  .su])ply  information  on  developments  in  inteimational 
markets  for  export  and  import  products. 

At  the  same  time  the  Guinean  Foreign  Trade  Agency  (Comptoir 
Gnineon  du  Commerce  Exterieur),  which  had  held  a  monopoly  of 
foreign  tnide  .since  its  establishment  in  1958,  was  dissolved  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  specialized  national  trading  agencies  set  up  along  com- 
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inodity  lines.  These  are ;  GUINEXPOKT — for  i  lie  export  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  except  minerals  (which  will  continne  to  be  shipped  directly  by  the 
producer  under  an  exist  permit) ;  ALIMA G — for  tlie  import  of  food; 
SONATEX — for  the  import  of  textiles  and  clothing;  EMATEC — 
for  the  inii)oi*t  of  technical  material  and  equipment;  TRANSMAT — 
for  th  import  of  transpfu-t  material ;  BATIPORT — for  the  import  of 
constiuction  materials;  LTBRAPORT — for  the  import  of  books  and 
paper;  AGRIMA — for  the  import  of  agricultural  supplies;  and 
DIVERMA — for  the  import  of  miscellaneous  merchandise.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  establishment  of  these  agencies,  President  Toure  stated 
that  they  were  not  to  l)c  regarded  as  government  trading  monopolies. 
Tie  further  statecl  (hat  the.  private  trader  was  essential  in  providing 
an  accurate  and  reliable  gauge  of  economic  demand  and  ensuring  its 
efl'edive  satisfadion.  Accordingly,  (he  Minister  of  Commerce  was 
authorized  to  grant  import  licenses  to  inavate  and  public  sectors  alike. 

iMiich  had  been  exjiected  of  the  Guinean  Foreign  Trade  Agency. 
With  the  exception  of  mineral  products,  which  were  exported  under 
exit  permits  authorizing  direct  shipments,  the  Agency  had  been  given 
(he  sole  right  of  export  and  import  and  was  empowered  ro  negotiate 
barter  agreements.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  goveianneiit 
claimed  (Init  tin*  Agency  was  necessary  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  coun- 
(ry‘s  agricultural  prodnds  and  to  pui’chase  ncces.sities  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  ('conoiuic  and  nionelary  situation  following  independence. 
It  also  claimed  that  the  hartei  agreements  avoided  forseeable  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  the  Bank  of  Frjuicf'.  In  practice,  howevei-,  the  Agency 
could  not  handle  the  iiinoiint  of  business  involved;  its  operations  were 
marked  by  poor  phuiniug  of  imports  and  underpnrehase  of  many 
essentials. 

To  coi  rect  defects  in  planning,  a  National  Council  for  Import  and 
Exjiort  Programs  (con.seil  National  <les  Programmes  dTinportations 
ot  (I’Exportations)  was  estnblislied  by  a  dcci’cc  of  August  1,  1961,  for 
the  purpose  of  develo])ing  aminal  seiiecliiles  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  Coimcil’s  fimetioiis  include:  the  study  of  export  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted  by  GUINEXPORT  and  by  linns  producing  iron,  bauxite 
and  alumina;  the  study  of  import  estimates  submitted  by  individuals, 
by  public  and  private  firms  and  by  public  services;  and  the  presenta- 
1  ion,  on  the  basis  of  these  estimate.s,  of  a  national  program  of  exports 
and  imports  for  the  year  for  implementation  within  the  framework 
of  the  direci  ives  of  the  Throe-Year  Plan  and  the  state  funds  available 
for  payments. 

According  to  the  decree  of  August  1,  the  Council  is  to  he  composed 
of  the  following;  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  is  Chairman;  the 
Minister-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea;  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  Rural  Economy;  the  Ministry  of  Industry  aud  Mines;  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  'J’rausport;  the  Minister  of  Posts  and 
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Telecommunications;  the  Minister  of  National  Education;  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  llealtli  and  Population ;  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
and  Security;  the  Director  of  the  Exchange  (from  the  Bank 

of  Foreign  Commerce) ;  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of  Bananas 
and  Fruits  (from  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Economy)  and  (from  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce)  the  Di lector  of  Programs  and  Commercial 
Agreements,  the  Director  of  Price  and  Distribution  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 


Foreign  Exchange 

The  export  of  Guinean  money  is  prohibited,  and  all  foreign  exchange 
must  bo  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Foreign  Commerce  (Banque  do 
Commerce  Exterieiir)  which  assumed  the  functions  of  the  Exchange 
Office  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  in  June  1961.  The  Bank 
of  Foreign  Commeicc  conducts  all  banking  operations  with  foreign 
countries  and  administers  exchange  controls;  only  its  governor  can 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  (see  ch.  26,  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  System). 

Foreign  Investment 


President  Tonvc  has  stated  on  a  minilier  of- occasions  tliat  private 
foreign  investment  is  w-elcomed  providing  it  conforms  to  the  economic 
policy  of  the  state  and  is  calculated  to  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  These  provisions  were  incorporated  in  th.e  Foreign  In¬ 
vestment  Law  of  May  13, 1960.  Investors  may  either  participate  with 
the  government  in  mixed  enterprises  on  an  agreed  basis  or  organize 
themselves  into  private  Guinean  companies  in  accordance  with  Guinean 
company  law.  In  the  latter  case  they  will  be  granted  neither  a 
monopoly  nor  special  privileges.  Each  investment  must  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  separate  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  no  tax  con¬ 
cessions  may  be  granted  new  conii)anies.  Foreign  investors,  whether 
companies  or  individuals,  aie  forbidden  all  political  activity  and  all 
forms  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Guinea.  Reciuitment 


of  ]>crsonnel  outside  Guinea  is  subject  to  government  approval. 

Transfer  of  profits,  amortization  funds  and  foreign  workers’  savings 
must  be  in  conformity  with  exchange  control  regulations  and  author¬ 
ization  for  transfer  will  be  granted  according  to  the  state  of  tlie 
balance  of  payments.  Although  the  decree  authorizing  the  invest¬ 
ment  fixes  transferable  quotas  for  profits  and  amortization  funds, 
neither  unlimited  permission  to  transfer  nor  most-favored-nation 
treatment  can  be  granted.  There  is  no  guarantee  in  the  Investment 
Law'  against  expropriation,  but  authorized  investors  arc  guaranteed 
against  “exploitation”  {spoIiat.io7i)  and  arc  protected  by  the  state. 
However,  in  case  of  vital  necessity  for  the  country’s  economy,  tlie  gov- 
eniinent  reserves  the  right  to  repurchase  private  enterprises  for  tho 
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privaUi  portion  of  a  mixed  tMiterpiise  “under  conditions  which  will 
be  iixed  by  agreement  between  the  i)arties.” 

The  government’s  recognition  of  the  need  for  foreign  investment 
was  illustrated  in  April  19(51  wlien  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
foreign  banana  planters  whereby  tliey  were  permitted  to  repatriate  a 
certain  peicentage  of  their  prolits.  In  return,  they  were  asked  to 
redouble  their  eilorts  in  order  to  realize  the  objectives  of  the  banana 
program  (see  ch.  23,  Agi'ciiltural  Potential). 


International  Organizations 

In  19G1  Guinea  was  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  several 
of  its  specialized  agencies  in  tlie  economic  held,  notably  tlie  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  the  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Organization  (ICAO)  and  the  Coiriiiiission  for  'i’cchnical  Co¬ 
operation  South  of  the  Saliara,  a  subcommission  of  the  Committee 
on  Technical  Cooperation  for  Africa  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies). 
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SECTION  IV.  MILITARY  BACKGROUND 


CHAPTER  29 

THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Thft  country's  ii'/ililtwy  consists  of  an  infantry 

force  of  about  iixfi  or<fanize(l  into  three  oi'  four  battalioiis  and 

supplemented  by  iniseellaneons  smaller  units.  The  Army  is  com- 
])letely  subordinate  to  civil  authority  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Its 
e.stimated  strcniith  of  approximately  It, 000  is  slit^htly  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  the  total  population  of  2,800,000.  The  estimated 
total  strenjrth  of  all  tiie  armed  security  forces  (includintr  the  1,500 
Gendarmerie,  the  1,500  Itepuhlican  Guard,  the  1,000  Security  Police 
and  a  small  number  of  men  in  the  General  Ins))ect orate  of  Road 
Trallic)  amounts  to  about  7,000  men — approximately  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  pojtulation.  There  is  no  air  force  or  navy  (see  ch. 
18, Public  Order  and  Safety). 

Most  of  the  ollicers  and  men  are  former  members  of  the  French  army 
units  stationed  in  Al<reria  and  other  parts  of  Afidca.  Aftei'  inde¬ 
pendence  almost  all  of  the  Guineans  then  serving  with  such  French 
units  chose  to  return  home.  Those  who  were  integrated  into  the  Army 
of  the  Tiew  Republic  retaineil  their  rank,  seniority  status  and  pension 
rights;  scales  of  pay  and  allowances  also  i-cmained  the  same.  Few  new 
men  have  lieen  recruited.  A  conscription  law  was  passed  soon  after 
independence,  but  by  the  end  of  11)01  it  had  not  had  to  be  invoked;  all 
members  of  the  Army  were  volunteei’s.  A  reserve  system  is  provided 
by  law,  but  none  is  in  operation;  more  tlian  10,000  well-trained  re¬ 
patriated  former  servicemen  could  be  called  up  if  needed. 

The  Army  appears  to  lx>  a  reliable  arm  of  the  government  having 
good  discipline  and  nioraP  A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  circumstance — the  background  of  military  training,  the  volunteer 
character  of  the  service  and  the  fact  that  the  men  enter  the  new  Army 
with  grades  and  rates  of  pay  equal  to  those  they  had  in  the  French 
service  and  with  generally  better  prospects  for  advancement.  iMany 
officers  were  suddenly  pi-opelled  to  positions  of  responsibility  and 
prestige.  There  are  no  indications  of  political  ambitions  among  the 
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ofTicers.  FiicUoiialisiii  appears  to  he  ahsenl,  aiid  ctlinic  dincreuccs  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  divisive  influence. 

Tlie  Army  is  completely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
weapons,  ammunition  and  unit  equipment.  As  of  late  11)61,  they  were 
being  acquired  from  Coinrnunist-bloc  countries  which  were  also  giving 
technical  advice  on  traini.ig  and  organizational  matters.  No  plans 
seem  to  be  under  consideration  for  domestic  production  of  military 
materiel  of  any  type  A  new  officers’  candidate  school  was  opened  in 
April  1961. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1958,  the  Army  has  been  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  administrative  tasks,  siicli  as  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  new  ecpiipment,  construction  projects  in  garrisons  and  human  in¬ 
vestment  projects  in  cooperation  with  civilian  groups.  Meanwhile  cer¬ 
tain  organizational  steps  have  been  taken  and  some  training  has  been 
accomplished  (see  ch.  11,  Labor  Force:  ch.  12,  Forced  Labor) . 

STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Geographically  the  connliy  has  an  important  strategic  advantage 
in  relation  to  many  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  as  close  to  important  centers 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  and  Western  Europe  as  it  is  to  many  points 
on  the  African  continent.  Moreover,  the  air  distance  from  Conakry 
to  Natal,  Brazil,  is  only  1,850  miles — less  than  that  to  Gibraltar  or 
Leopoldville.  The  air  distance  to  Paris  or  to  Cairo  exceeds  that  to 
Bio  de  Janerio by  nearly  300  miles. 

Strategic  plans  for  the  use  of  military  forces  in  the  area  would  hf'.  .  . 
greatly  induenced  by  terrain,  weather  and  logistic  considerations. 
Ground  forces  in  particular  would  have  to  be  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  climatic  extremes  of  tlic  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  to  operate  in  ter¬ 
rain  ranging  from  the  insect-  and  snake-infested  coastal  swamps  and 
the  jungles  of  the  Forest  Region  to  the  deeply  gorged  plateau  of 
Middle  Guinea  (see  ch.  3,  Geography  and  Population) . 

Concealment  of  troops  and  supplies  would  not  be  difficult  in  the 
densely  wooded  coastal  zone  and  in  the  Forest  Region.  In  the  Fouta 
Djallon  some  cover  would  be  available  in  (he  brush  on  the  uplands  and 
under  the  trees  along  the  narrow  streams,  but  the  construction  of  pro¬ 
tect  i  ve  entrenchments  would  be  made  difficult  by  the  thin  soil  covering. 

In  (he  savannas  of  Upper  Guinea  the  tall  grass  would  provide  fairly 
good  concealment  from  ground  ol)servation  but  not  from  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance.  In  most  of  this  area  the  open  and  rolling  terrain  is  suit¬ 
able  for  cross-country  movements  in  special  vehicles.  Large-scale  air¬ 
drops  would  be  feasible  in  this  region,  but  they  would  be  remote  from 
critical  objectives. 

As  in  most  of  the  neighboring  coastal  countries,  the  terrain  lends 
itself  to  ambush  and  the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
Thus  the  local  iuhahitants,  familiar  with  (lie  countryside  and  accus- 
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toined  to  the  climate,  would  have  a  decided  tactical  advantage  over  an 
invading  force. 

Most  of  the  people  in  ejich  of  the  four  natural  geographic  regions 
live  on  a  subsistence  basis,  depending  mainly  on  local  resources  and 
requiring  little  from  outside.  Hence  the  loss  of  anj’  particular  area 
would  not  necessarily  bring  about  capitulation  of  the  whole  country. 

RELATION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 
Manpower  and  Materiel 

SnlTicient  manpowei-  is  available  to  lill  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces 
on  a  peacetime  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  about  710,000  men  are 
between  the  ages  or  I.")  and  49,  and  tliat  about  355,000  of  these  are 
physically  tit  for  military  service.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the 
total  manpower  needed  to  maintain  the  economy  at  its  subsistence  level 
is  570,000  and  lluit  about  ‘288,000  of  these  are  physically  fit  for  military 
.‘service,  (seech.  ll.Tjaboi  Force). 

Plans  for  niililary  mobili/.ation  apparently  have  not  been  developed. 
Any  a((enii)t  to  expand  the  armed  forces  on  a  large  scale  would  soon 
cause  a  grave  disrLi[)tion  of  the  economy  unless  liberal  aid  from  for¬ 
eign  sources  wore  available.  The  economy  lias  no  excess  capacity  with 
which  to  supply  suflicient  food  to  wndely  distributed  concentrations 
of  aiaiipower. 

In  the  event  of  war.  evim  a  20  peirent  increase  in  the  number  of 
able-bodied  men  roftiiircd  to  maintain  the  economy  on  a  subsistence 
level  in  jieacetiine  would  ic<[iiii  o  about  57,500  additional  able-bodied 
men  for  the  working  force.  This  would  raise  to  345,500  the  total  of 
able-bodied  men  engaged  in  essential  nonmilitary  work,  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  about  9,.5t)0  availalile  for  military  service.  On  this  basis,  any 
mobilization  of  manpower  for  military  units,  in  excess  of  9,000  to 
10,000  physically  lit  inalc.^;,  would  impose  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
(ho  number  of  persons  engaged  in  activities  essential  for  maintaining 
the  country's  economic  standard. 

All  materiel,  including  weapons,  ammunition  and  transportation, 
must  be  imported.  The  country  has  no  armament  industry.  Only 
food,  {Nothing,  a  few  tcMjls  and  some  articles  of  individual  equipment 
can  be  obtained  from  local  sources.  But  in  prolonged  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  even  ’.ising  simple  weapons,  the  lack  of  sufficient  manpower  to 
rephice  battle  casuahies  would  soon  become  a  limiting  factor  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  military  establishment. 

Military  Budget 

The  annual  budgetary  allocation  for  the  military  security  forces 
rose  about  70  {)erccnt  during  the  first  three  yeare  of  independence. 
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For  tlui  liscal  year  beginning  .liiiiuury  1,  1901,  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defo.nso  and  Security  was  allocated  2,076  million  francs  (ap- 
}>roxiiiiately  $8.4  luillion  at  the  rate  of  247  Guinean  francs  to  U.S.  $1), 
or  almost  24  {xjrcent  of  the  national  budget  of  8,745  million  francs. 
Only  two  other  ministries— the  Ministry  of  National  Education  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  J\)pulation — individually  received 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  budget,  but  together  their  allocation 
(21  percent  and  15.5  percent  respectively)  amounted  to  30.5  percent. 
The  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  military  and  security  purposes  was 
less  than  that  for  education  and  health  reflects  the  government’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  needs  (see  ch.  25,  Public  Finance). 

There  wei'e  no  indications  in  niid-lOul  of  any  pupulur  feeling  that 
the  u])kee])  of  tlie  military  establishment  constituted  an  unduly  heavy 
tax  burden.  The  frugality  of  militaiy  expenditures  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  tliat  much  of  tlie  new  construction  and  iinprovemeiits  at 
military  garrisons  was  being  accomplislicd  by  servicemen  themselves, 
using  their  own  labor  ami  equipment.  In  the  face  of  an  obvious 
threat  to  the  nation’s  sovereignty,  the  national  leaders  undoubtedly 
could  count  on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  make  great  .sacrifices 
in  defense  of  the  country. 

Administrative  expenses  absorbed  3.4  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  (he  iNrinistry  of  National  Defense  and  Security  in  the  fiscal  year 
1001;  tlie  reniiiiniiig  OO.O  jiercent  was  distributed  as  follows;  1,267 
niillioii  francs,  or  01.0  ])er<;ent,  to  the  Army,  military  school  and  the 
Gendarmerie  (including  civilian  personnel) ;  408.3  million  francs,  or 
10.6  peiveut,  to  the  Republican  Guard;  and  332.5  million  francs,  or 
16.0  ])ercent,  to  the  Security  Police  and  General  Inspectorate  of  Road 
Traflic.  Since  almost  83  percent  of  the  Ministry’s  allotted  funds  were 
expended  on  ])ersoimel  sahu'ics,  allowances  and  travel  expenses,  it  is 
evident  that  (he  cost  of  ecpiipping  the  armed  foi'ces  is  not  an  im- 
poi-tant  budgetary  expense. 


MISSIONS 


The  tliree-fold  mission  of  the  Army  is  to  insure  domestic  order,  to 
guard  life  and  pro[)erty  and  to  defend  the  nation’s  sovereignty.  It  is, 
in  efl'ect,  a  reserve  foi'cc  held  in  i'eadiiie.ss  to  support  the  Gendarmerie, 
Republican  Guards,  Security  Police  and  General  Inspectorate  of  Road 
Traflic  in  emergencies  (see  ch.  18,  Public  Order  and  Safety).  In 
addition  the  Army  is  called  upon  to  participate  in  tlic  human  invest¬ 
ment  program  by  aiding  in  the  construction  of  new  roads,  bridges 
and  buildings,  in  the  creation  of  now  plantations  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  crops,  particularly  on  state  farms.  Military  units  have  also  been 
used  on  emergency  relief  missions  to  areas  .stricken  by  Hie,  Hoods  and 
devastating  storms. 
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The  co\iiitry’s  le:i(lei-s  repeatedly  si  leij-sed  the  importance  of 
the  Army's  countersuhversive  role  in  upholdiii"  national  sovereignty 
and  in  “preserving  the  uchievennMits  of  the  revohitioii.”  They  credit 
Army  intelligence  agents  working  in  collaboration  with  the  Security 
Pol  ice  and  PDG  committees  with  uncovering  iinich  of  the  evidence 
in  the  plot  against  the  government  in  19G0  (see  ch.  20,  Subversive 
Potentialities). 

ORGANIZATION 

All  the  major  ethnic  groups  are  represented  in  the  Army.  In  an 
elTort  to  subordinate  r('gional  or  ethnic  ties  to  loyalty  to  the  nation 
and  in  order  to  protect  <he  service  from  family  or  local  pressures, 
persons  of  all  ranks  are  occasionally  transferred  on  an  individual  basis 
from  one  station  to  another. 

Army  strength  is  distributed  among  seven  camps  located  at  various 
points  throughout  the  country  (see  table  1).  All  camps,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  one  at  Koundara,  a  village  near  ATjukounkoun,  were  formerly 
used  by  French  military  units  during  the  colonial  period.  The 
French  names  for  the  camps  wei'e  dropped  in  May  1959  and  the  camps 
were  renamed  for  po])ular  heroes  (and  in  one  case — Camp  M’Balia — 
for  a  heroine)  in  the  history  of  tlm  area’s  resistance  to  foreign  domina¬ 
tion  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  15,  Attitudes  and  Reactions  of 
the  People). 

The  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  Security  is  organized  into 
two  main  sections;  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  responsible  for 
military  affairs;  and  the  General  Directorate  of  Security  Services, 
concerned  with  public  order  and  safety  (see  ch.  13,  Public  Order  and 
Safety).  The  General  Staff  is  composed  of  less  than  20  officers  and 
possibly  several  civilians.  In  mid-1901  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Noumandian  Keita,  formerly  a  captain  in  the 
French  ground  forces.  lie  was  appointed  to  this  post  soon  after 
independence  and  was  promoted  from  major  to  his  present  rank  on 
March  1,  1901.  Captain  Kainan  Diabi  was  assigned  as  his  assistant 
in  April  1901  (see  ch.  30,  Biographies  of  Important  Personalities). 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff’  directs  the  activities  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Recruitment  which  compiles  the  statistical  records  of  the 
annual  Guinean  youth  contingents  liable  to  military  service.  In  1959 
the  Bureau  was  situated  at  Kindia.  Another  important  function  of 
the  General  Staff  was  to  administer  the  procurement  of  Army  equip¬ 
ment.  and  materiel.  In  1901  this  included  the  procurement  of  arma¬ 
ment  through  the  Czechoslovakian  aid  program.  The  General  Staff 
also  collalxuated  witli  Czechoslovakian  rnilitar}'  advisere  in  training 
programs  and  organizational  policies. 

As  of  March  1959  the  country  was  organized  militarily  into  two 
regions.  The  First  Militaiy  Region,  with  headquarters  at  Kaiikan, 
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Table  1.  Disposition  o/  Guinean  Army  Htrenyth,  ti)6t 


Coctitlun  1 

1 

N'^.w  Ntvnie  ((luiiiean)  of  Camp 

Olil  .N'iiiiie  (Kroiicli) 
of  (;:ini|) 

Ksliiiiiiled  Oiiniuon 
.^trcriKtli 

Conakry 

Conakry.  .. 

Kankan _ _  .  . 

Kindia _  _ 

Koundara _ 

Labd _ 

N’Z<’ir6kor(:* _ 

Alinamy  Saitiorv  _ 

Alpha  Yaya  _ 

Soundiata _ _ 

K6in6  Bouroine _ 

M'Balia _  _ 

Mangin _ _ 

Brossot._ 

Arcliinard  _ 

Gallicni _ 

1  battalion  GOO 

2  companies  —  300 
1  battalion  —  600 
1  battalion  —  GOO 
1  company  —  100 

1  battalion  —  500 

2  companies  —  300 

i 

El-lladj  Oumar _ 

B<;lianzin _ _ _ 

Markala _ 

Hc.cquct _ 

Total _  3,000 


‘  Somctiiiii's  Kulled  Aviation  t'nmp. 

Source;  Adapted  from  Repiiblique  dc  Guiii6e,  Journal  OJJiciel  de  la  lifpuhlique 
de  GutnSr,  !'•  annee,  No.  9,  May  1,  1959,  p.  283  and  No.  18,  September  1, 
1959,  p.  542;  2"  aim^e,  No.  2.3,  November  15,  19C9,  p.  370. 

pvesiiinahly  junsdictioii  over  Ujijxii'  Guinea  and  the  Fores!  lie- 
gion,  including  Camp  Soundiala  at  Kankan  and  Camp  Bchanzin  at 
N’Zeitikove.  The  second  Military  Region,  tvitli  headquavteis  at 
Kindia,  presumably  was  responsible  for  Middle  Guinea  and  Ixiwer 
Guinea,  including  Camps  Alnianiv  Saniorv  and  Alj)ha  Yaya  at  Con¬ 
akry,  Camp  Kerne  Bonreme  at  Kindia.  Camp  Ih-TIadj  Onmar  at 
Labe  and  Camp  M'Balia  at  Koiindara.  The  Fi  rst  Military  Region  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Mamadou  Diallo  and  the  Second  by  (hi])(ain 
Namory  Keita. 

THE  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  ORDER 

The  Constitution  makes  the  President  of  the  Republic  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  A  ])residenlial  decree  of  October  7. 
1959,  prohibits  the  use  of  the  Army  to  quell  domestic  disturbances 
except  on  orders  from  the  Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Security. 
The  commandant  of  an  administrative  region  may  authorize  sucli 
intervention  if  he  thinks  the  gravity  of  a  situation  warrants  it,  but 
he  must  immediately  report  the  circniiistaiices  to  the  Ministei'.  The 
use  by  (he  military  of  firearms  to  re-e.<tahlish  order  re(|nires  aiitiiori/.a- 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  Rejuililic. 

Publicity  about  military  units  and  leaders  is  focused  on  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  economic  development  jirograni,  i-ather  than  on  their 
military  function  as  such.  Army  personnel  of  all  ranks  are  repeat¬ 
edly  reminded  of  their  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  government  and 
seiwicAi  to  the  nation. 

On  the  highest  level,  the  ])olicy  of  civilian  control  f)f  the  Army  has 
meant  the  merging  of  the  civil  and  niilitary  leadership.  Thus  in 
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July  19()()  I^iinsiuiii  Diaiiu,  a  inembcj’ of  Uio  Xalioual  Polit  ical  Bureau 
with  no  previous  military  ex))eriom‘e,  was  given  the  rank  of  general 
and  put  in  coininaiul  of  the  battalion  sent  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  (Leopoldville).  Moi-eover,  military  officers  are  frequently 
drawn  into  PDG  activities.  In  August  1961,  for  example,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Slalf,  bis  assistant  and  t  he  commanders  of  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  camps,  except  Camp  M’Balia,  near  tbe  boundary  with  Senegal, 
were  included  in  the  group  of  topi-level  government  and  trade  union 
officials  who  attended  the  annual  conference  of  the  PDG  at  Conakry. 
'rh(‘,  (diief  of  the  G(meral  Staff  was  also  among  the  high  government 
officials  who  were  invited  to  attend  the.  Second  National  Congress  of 
the  JRDA  at  Conakry  in  September  1061. 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCE 

The  influence  of  Frendi  military  training  renuiins  apparent.  Most 
of  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  oflicers  have  attended  French  mil- 
itaT-y  schools  of  various  types.  Some  have  served  in  Frcmch  units  in 
combat.  J'he  concepts  of  military  discipline,  duty  and  proficiency 
acqniT-ed  through  this  experience  are  important  factors  making  for  the 
reliability  of  the  new  Army. 

The  influence  of  the  Connnnnist-bloc  countries  presumably  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  acquisition  of  arms  and  o<her  materiel  from  them 
and  the  presence  of  some  50  Czc'choslovakian  military  advisers.  In- 
fonnatioji  regarding  the,  scope  of  this  influence  is  lacking,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  strong  in  such  areas  as  training  techniques,  supply  and 
maintenance  j)rocednres  and  organizational  structure. 

MILITARY  ALLIANCES 

'I'lie  government  has  not  signed  any  military  pact.  In  September 
1061  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lonis-Lansana  Beavogui,  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  of  nonaligned  i)owers  held  at  Belgrade.  Quali¬ 
fications  for  admission  to  the  conference  included  an  agreement  to 
renounce  military  pacts  or  any  bilatei'al  treaties  whicli  I'isked  involve¬ 
ment  in  great  power  conflict. 

The  Casablanca  Charter,  signed  in  January  1061  by  Guinea,  Ghana. 
Mali,  Morocco,  and  the  United  Arab  Ke])ublic — and  supported  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  .Mgerian  Republic — jfledged  the  sig¬ 
natories  to  coordinate  their  militai  v.  p/olitical  and  economic  activities. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  initiate  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
agreement.  The  military  committee,  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
General  Staff  of  each  of  the  part  ic,ii)ants,  met  at  the  Military  Academy 
in  Cairo  from  July  15  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  what  was  announced 
as  the  first  conference  of  the  .African  High  Command.  Its  stated 
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purpose  was  Jo  make  plans  for  Rafoguardiiig  the  iiKh'pondence  of 
African  states  and  for  thcii'  common  action  in  tlie  event  of  aggression 
against  any  part  of  tlie  continent.  Tlie  organization  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mand  reportedly  was  discussed,  but  no  decisions  were  published  (see 
ch.  10.  Foreign  Policies). 

Another  <lociiinent  with  important  military  implications  is  the 
Charter  of  the  Union  of  African  States  in  wliich  Guinea,  Ghana  and 
Mali  strengthened  their  association  and  broadened  its  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  with  the  object  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  a  larger  African  unity, 
llatilied  by  the  Guinean  National  Assembly  on  August  22,  lOGl,  tlie 
Charter  states  that  its  adherents  will  regard  aggression  against  one 
as  aggression  against  all,  and  it  indicates  their  intention  to  organize 
a  S3^stem  of  joint  defense.  Guinea’s  Constitution  sanctions  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  its  own  forces  to  a  pan- African  command  if  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  African  unity  (seecli.  19,  Foreign  Policies) . 

QUAIdTY  OF  MANPOWER 

i  lie^Guibeaii  soldier,  as  of  late  1991,  had  not  been  tested  in  battle, 
"and  his  probal.de  comba.t  b('havior  must  be  inferred  mainly,  from  the 
records  of  Worhl  War  I  and  World  War  II  when  Guineans  fought  in 
French  units  under  French  olTicers.  In  both  wars  their  performance 
was  creditable,  and  some  of  them  wore  decorated  for  valor  in  combat. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  connection  with  the  country’s  avail¬ 
able  military  inuiipowcr  is  the  general  lack  of  education  and  skills 
needed  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  modern  weapons  and 
cquipinoiit.  Until  this  situation  is  remedied  by  scliooling  and  train¬ 
ing,  the  armed  forces  wdll  be  limited  mainly  to  units  equipped  with 
basic  infantry  and  artillery  weapons.  The  health  and  stamina  of  the 
potential  recruits  are  of  concern  to  tlie  military  authorities,  but  should 
not  pose  a  serious  problem  in  the  event  of  a  general  mobilization.  Al- 
thougli  the  incidence  of  some  of  the  endemic  diseases  has  been  sig- 
nificanllv  reduced  by  public  liealtb  measures  initiated  by  the  French 
and  continued  by  the  Republic,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis 
remain  pir valent  in  the  general  population..  These  would  probably 
be  present  in  newly  mobilized  units  notwitlistanding  elforis  to  screen 
out  the  physic.alh'  unfit  before  induction. 

THE  CONSCRIPTION  LAW 

Since  independence,  the  number  of  applications  to  enlist  in  the 
Arni\'  lias  far  exceeded  vacancies.  A  presidential  ordinance  publislied 
in  October  1959  nevertheless  created  a  conscription  sj'stem  generally 
patterned  after  that  established  in  1912  by  the  colonial  administration. 
The  ordinance  stipulates  that  all  ahlo-bodicd  male  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  49  arc  liable  for  military  service.  It  prescribes 
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three  methods  for  obtaining  recruits :  b}'  conscription  of  annual  con¬ 
tingents;  by  enlistment;  and  by  reenlistinent.  Conseription  has  not 
had  to  be  employed,  however. 

Military  obligations  are  successively :  12  months  of  active  duty ;  4 
years  of  availability  for  service;  15  years  in  the  lirst  reserve;  and  8 
years  in  the  second  reserve.  Active  duly  seiwice  theoretii'.ally  is  to  l)e 
devoted  exclusively  to  military  instruction,  but,  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  it  may  be  devoted  to  work  on  economic  development  i)rojccts. 
Exti-a  time  accrued  on  active  fluty  through  enlistment  is  deducted 
from  the  service  refpiired  in  the  succeeding  militaiy  status  periods. 

The  civilian  commandant  of  eacli  administrative  region  is  charged 
with  preparing  annually  a,  list  of  men  in  his  region  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  19  during  the  j'car.  Names  are  listed  in  three  categories: 
students  or  former  students  of  Guinean  secondary,  technical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  schools;  all  otlicrs  living  in  Guinea;  and  those  living  in 
foi-eigu  countries  for  ediicat  ional  or  otlier  reasons.  Two  copies  of  the 
li.st  are  made;  one.  is  ke])t,  in  the  regional  capital  aiid  the.  other  is 
sent  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Recruitment. 

The  military  status  of  (he  men  on  each  regional  list  is  determined 
by  an  e.xamining  board  composed  of  (he  folloM’ing;  the  commandant 
of  the  administrative  region  (who  serves  as  cbaiiinan)  ;  the  president 
of  the  general  council  or  a  councilmiin:  ti  tnember  of  the  council  of 
(he  municipality  or  village  where  tlu'  Itoard  is  sitting;  an  ollicer  or 
other  representiitive  of  the  local  military  region;  a  doctor  appointed 
by  (he  Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Population;  iuid  ti  commander 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Recruitment  or  his  represetitat  i ve.  'Fhe 
Mitiistcr  of  National  Defense  and  Security  schedules  the  visits  of  the 
examinitig  boards  to  dill’erent  places  in  the  region. 

After  ati  interview  by  the  board  au<l  a  physical  examination  in  its 
presence,  tnen  are  classilied  in  4  ctitegories:  those  lit  for  active  service : 
tlioso  having  minor  physical  defects  or  ailments  Imt  lit  for  act  ive  serv¬ 
ice;  those  with  curable  ailments;  tliose  deemed  permanently  physically 
unfit  for  service.  Youths  in  category  4  are  exempted  from  service. 
Those  in  category  8  are  notified  to  appear  before  the  board  a  year 
later;  upon  the  third  successive  appeai’ance  before  the  board  they 
must  be  placed  on  the  active  list  or  exempted  from  military  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  making  of  a  false  statement  to  an  examining  board  is  a 
punishable  olTensc. 

The  names  of  students  attending  secondary,  professional  or  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  reaching  the  age  of  18  during  the  year,  are  entered 
on  a  special  list  prepared  by  the  INIinistry  of  National  Education  in 
accordance  with  information  received  from  school  directors.  The 
specially  listed  students  are  given  certificates  of  deferment  which  are 
valid  until  graduation.  If  a  youth  leaves  school  before  receiving  a 
diploma,  his  name  is  entered  on  the  regular  list. 
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The  names  of  young  men  living  in  foreign  countries  are  entered  on 
the  lists  of  the  administrative  regions  in  which  their  parents  or 
guardians  reside,  and  pertinent  information  about  them  is  transmitted 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Recruitment  by  administrative  region  com¬ 
mandants.  The  Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Security,  if  he  de¬ 
cides  tliat  a  youth  should  be  called  to  military  service,  is  autliorized  to 
forward  appropriate  orders  to  the  senior  Guinean  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  in  tiio  country  where  the  youth  is  residing.  It  is  provided 
that  the  goveiaiment  pay  the  cost  of  (lie  draftee’s  transpoitation  home. 

Upon  iTceiving  the  findings  of  the  examining  boards,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Recruitment  is  responsible,  for  issuing  necessary  orders 
calling  the  physically  fit  to  active  duty.  Voluntary  enlistments  have 
made  il  unne/'essary  for  the  board  to  do  so,  but  annual  contingenis, 
if  called,  would  be  ordered  to  report  on  either  March  1  or  September  1. 
Active,  duty  serv  ice,  is  reckoned  from  the  date  the  recruit  reports  to  a 
military  assignment  center  or  joins  a  detachment  en  route  to  an  as¬ 
signment  center.  Failure  to  report  would  be  dealt  vvilh  as  desertion. 

Upon  induction,  the  recruit  is  given  a  serial  number  which  he  re¬ 
tains  thiouginjul  bis  rniiitaiy  service.  His  aptitudes  are  recorded  in 
the  National  Bin-eau  of  Reciaiitment  and,  as  far  as  possible,  taken 
into  account  in  making  duty  assignments. 

ITpuu  release,  from  .active  duty,  the  soldier  is  given  documents  de¬ 
fining  his  obligations  in  ca.se  of  mohlization.  These  papers  must  be 
presented  on  demand  by  militaiy  or  civil  authorities.  In  time  of  peace 
tho.se  who  have  completed  their  ac.tive  duty  training  may  be  recalled 
for  training  periods — up  to  4  months  for  reserve  officers  and  up  to  12 
months  for  noncommissioned  officei's  and  men. 

jiaiional  emergency,  aii  or  pint  of  an  annual  class  of 
floruits  luAj  be  rclaincd  ir.  a.',  lc..tig  ...?  Ut  the  de¬ 

fense  of  the  couutrv.  Volunteer  noncommissioned  officers  and  men 


may  also  be  retained  beyond  their  normal  period  of  enlistment. 

'''fdiMTTi.mir  rury  il>  tite  of  tIm- 

soldier.  lie  may  agree  to  serve  a  term  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years.  Non¬ 
commissioned  officers  may  reenlist  untU  tlioy  have  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  age  for  their  grades,  the  upper  limit  presumably  being  aO. 
Privates  and  privates  first  class  may  reonlist  until  they  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  years  of  service. 

A  number  of  women,  estimated  at  le.ss  th.an  100,  have  been  permitted 
to  enlist  in  the  Army.  To  be  considei'cd,  an  npplicn  vt  mnV  ho  a 
Guinean  citizen  of  not  less  than  19  years  of  age,  unmarried  or,  if  a 
widow  or  divorcee,  without  dependent  children.  The  enlistment 
period  is  from  2  to  5  years.  On  an  initial  enlistment  the  authorities 
may  tenninate  a  recruit’s  service  at  any  time  during  a  (i-montli  pro¬ 
bationary  period. 
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MORALE  FACTORS 


The  surplus  of  voliiiiteoi>>  suggests  that  Army  morale  is  good. 
Evident  faxjtors  in  thi.s  are  economic  security,  relatively  good  pay, 
opportunities  for  advaiiceinent  in  grade,  special  housing  privileges  and 
special  allowances  for  travel,  rations  and  clothing.  The  national 
leaders  have  praised  the  Army,  but  not  lionixed  it.  Indications  are 
that  the  military  have  the  resitect  of  the  people.  No  doubt  the  efforts 
of  servicemen  on  public  works,  agricultural  projects  and  disaster  i-e- 
lii'f  missions  have  contributed  importantly  to  this  attitude. 

JO.vt.ni  pay  is  provided  for  certain  assignments  which  involve  special 
c.xpenses  or  i-esponsibilities.  Monthly  allowances,  designatofl  responsi¬ 
bility  allowances,  were  authorized  in  April  1960.  These  were  15,000 
francs  for  the  (’hief  of  tiie  General  Staff;  10,000  francs  for  the  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Chief  of  I  he  General  Stail';  5,000  francs  for  officers  in  charge 
of  major  staff  sections,  for  supply  and  personnel  officers  and  for  com- 
mmidei-s  of  iuiliiaiy  iegioh.s,  o,000  irancs  for  commanders  of  isolated 
units;  and  2,000  francs  for  garrison  finance  officers. 

Army  and  Gendarmerie  personnel,  in  April  1961,  were  provided 
wiili  special  monthly  allowances  to  cover  the  extra  expenfics  incident 
to  their  duties.  For  married  officers  this  amounted  to  4,500  francs; 
single  officers,  3,000  francs;  married  noncommissioiied  officers,  1,500 
francs;  single  noncotnmissioned  officers,  1,000  francs;  lower  grades, 
500  francs. 

As  of  .July  1,  1901,  the  daily  ration  allowance,  exclusive  of  rice, 
was  95  francs  for  troops  stationed  at  N’Zei'ekore  and  at  Koundara 
( nea  r  the  Senegal  boundary ) .  At  all  other  garrisons  it  was  85  francs. 
For  t  roops  serving  in  isolated  groups  of  6  men  or  less,  the  allowance 
was  200  francs  per  pei*son.  Rice  is  presumably  furnished  in  kind  by 
‘supply  officers,  and  its  cost  is  not  included  in  the  daily  allow  ances. 

A  special  allowance,  designated  as  a  montlily  risk  indemnity,  was 
authorized  in  March  1961  for  Republican  Guard  officers.  The  scale 
of  payments  was  announced  as,  the  same  as  that  paid  to  equivalent 
ranks  in  tlie  Gendarmerie,  Married  pei-sonnel  in  the  Army,  Republi¬ 
can  Guard,  Gendarmerie  and  civil  service  receive  family  allowances 
in  the  form  of  payment  for  i)renatal  and  imiternity  care  and  for  the 
iuaiiitenance  of  each  dependent  child.  Allowances  also  are  provided 
for  yomig  service  couples  during  their  first  2  years  of  married  life. 

The  rank  structure  in  the  Guinean  Army  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
rnited  States  (see  table  2).  As  of  niid-1961,  however,  the  highest 
rank  held  by  an  officer  on  active  duty  w’as  that  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
held  only  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  In  .July  1960,  the  rank 
of  general  was  conferred  on  Lansana  Diane,  a  BPN  member  wuth  no 
prior  military  experience,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Guinean 
haitiilion  which  .served  from  .Inly  1960  to  Febraury  1961  in  the  Re- 
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public  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville).  After  liip  return  to  Guinea,  he 
continued  to  be  addressed  as  general,  despite  his  appointment  as  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Labe  administrative  region — a  civilian  post  (see  ch. 
16,  Constitution  and  Government) . 

ProvisioJis  for  granting  decorations  or  awards  for  specific  military 
achievements  liave  not  been  made.  However,  the  Cross  of  the  Com¬ 
panion  of  Independence  (Croix  de  Compagnon  de  l’Independe«!C  -,), 
commonly  called  the  Independence  Cross,  is  given  to  service  people 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  citizens  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  in  the  “struggle  for  independence.” 

Service  personnel  and  civilians  are  authorized  to  wear  certain  deco¬ 
rations  received  from  the  French  government,  including  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  Military  Medal,  the  War  Cross  (1914-18  and  1939-45)  and 
other  medals  of  AVorld  War  I  and  World  War  H. 


Table  2.  Rank  Structure  in  the  Guinean  Army,  1961 


Guinean 

Officiers  G6u/‘raux _ 

G4n6ral  d’Armde _ 

G6ii6ral  de  Corps  d’Aruioe 

G^n^ral  de  Division _ 

General  de  Brijradel _ 

Offu  iers  SuiM^riour.s _ 

Colonel _ 

Lieutenaiit-Coloiiel _ 

Commandant _ 

Offlders  Subalternes _ 

Capilaine _ 

Lieutenant _ 

Soas-Lieutenaut _ 

Sous-Offlciers _ 

Aspirant  * _ 

Adjudant-Clief _ 

Adjudant _ 

Sergent-Chef _ 

Sergent _ 

Homines  de  Troupe _ 

Caporal-Clief _ 

Caporal _ 

Soldat _ 


United  States  Equivalent 
General  Officers. 

General. 

Lieutenant  General. 
Major  General. 

Brigadier  General. 

Senior  Officers. 

Colonel. 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Major. 

Junior  Officers. 

Captain. 

First  Lieutenant. 

Second  Lieutenant. 
Noncommissioned  Officers. 

No  equivalent  rank. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer. 
Warrant  Officer. 

Sergeant  First  Class. 
Sergeant. 

Lower  Grades. 

Corporal. 

Private  First  Class. 
Private. 


'  lilterally :  Candidate. 

Source;  Adapted  from  Republique  de  Guin^e,  Journal  Officiel  dc  la  lidpublique 
de  Oninie,  3'  ann^e.  No.  12,  June  l.l,  1961,  p.  154. 


The  Army  was  still  untried  in  1961,  and  the  only  martial  heroes 
were  nineteenth-century  leaders  who  had  fought  the  French.  Written 
about  in  school  books  and  praised  in  songs  and  stories,  they  included 
such  figures  as  El-Hadj  Omar,  a  Toucouleur  who  established  his  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Upper  Niger  area  in  the  1950's,  and  Almany  Saniory 
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Tourc,  a  Maliiike  from  the  Kcrouane  area  who  led  a  uniformed  army 
against  the  French  in  the  1890’s  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch,  15, 
Attitudes  and  Reactions  of  the  People). 

After  independence  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  the  war 
dead,  erected  in  Conakry  under  French  rule,  was  altered  to  read ;  “The 
Republic  of  Guinea  to  All  the  Martyrs  of  Colonialism.”  In  the  capital 
of  each  administrative  region  a  monument  to  the  “martyrs  of  colo¬ 
nialism”  has  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  efforts  of  lo<;al 
resistance  leader’s.  Wreath-laying  ceremonies  are  held  at  the  monu¬ 
ment  on  holidays  and  on  the  occasion  of  official  visits  by  state  or 
foreign  dignitaries. 

TRAINING 

Most  of  the  officers  and  men  entered  the  Army  with  training  in 
basic  military  subjects  received  in  French  colonial  units.  Many  of 
tliem  had  attended  French  noncommissioned  officer  schools  or  been 
given  specialized  "training  courses.  Some  of  the  best  noncommissioned 
officers  Avere  sent  to  the  overseas  officers’  candidate  school  ^tablished 
in  195G  at  Fi’ejus,  some  70  miles  east  of  Marseilles.  After  2  years  there, 
they  spent  a  third  year  at  a  school  of  arms,  such  a.s  the  one  at  St. 
Maxient  about  100  miles  north  of  Bordeaux,  which  offered  an  infantry 
course  for  overseas  and  European  noncommissioned  officers  seeking 
commissions. 

Some  Guinean  soldiers  presumably  attended  the  military  prepara¬ 
tory  school  at  St.  Louis  in  Senegal  or  one  of  the  five  other  military 
schools  ill  West  Africa,  which  were  established  to  provide  a  small 
annual  contingent  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  officer  candidates. 
All  ranks  participated  in  the  regular  French  troop-training  programs, 
Avhich  included  instruction  in  such  basics  as  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  weapons  and  tactical  exercises  for  small  units. 

Since  independence,  training  considerations  have  apparently  been 
overshadowed  by  administrative  matters.  Much  time  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  receiving  and  distributing  the  materiel  acquired  from  the 
Commuiiist-bloc  countries.  Troop  labor  is  used  in  the  various  gar¬ 
risons  on  such  projects  as  asphalting  roads  and  building  storehouses, 
living  quarters,  me.ss  halls,  .schools  and  dispensaries.  Military  units 
are  also  used  extensively  on  the  human  investment  program  projects, 
particularly  those  requiring  mechanical  skills  and  equipment  such  as 
road  and  bridge  construction  and  state  farm  tractor  operations. 

Army  recruits,  like  those  of  the  Geudarmerie  and  the  Republican 
Guard,  are  presumably  trained  at  Camp  Soundiata  near  Kankan.  In 
view  of  the  presence  of  Czechoslovakian  advisers  and  equipment, 
emphasis  jirobably  is  placed  on  familiarizing  them  with  Czech 
wea  pons. 
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An  officers'  cuiididate  scliool,  Ecole  Militniie,  was  opened  on  April 
15,  19(51,  at  Camp  Alpha  Yaya  in  Conakry,  with  President  Toui'e 
present  at  oereinoiiies.  The  school  report(!dly  can  accommodate  more 
than  IhO  studenis,  but  its  entering  class  was  limited  to  30  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Those  who  successfully  complete  the  first  year  are 
to  Ik*,  certified  as  officer  candidates  (anjnrants).  Candidates  for  the 
l!)02-()3  school  year  are  to  he  recruited  from  young  men  who  •  vve 
completed  (lieir  second  cycle  of  studies  and  hold  a  baccalaureat  di¬ 
ploma  (see  ch.  9,  Education).  Two-yeai‘  and  four-j'car  courses  are 
envisaged.  In  addition  to  the  customary  military  subjects,  a  political 
course  is  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

During  1961  some  members  of  the  armed  foices  were  receiving 
inilitaiw  training  in  Czechoslovakia. 

LOGISTICS 

Transportation,  terrain  and  weather  create  unusual  difficulties  with 
respect  to  supply,  distribution,  troop  movement  and  evacuation.  Log¬ 
istical  problems  would  be  paramount  in  any  military  operation  in  the 
country.  In  the  wet  season,  t  roops  and  supplies  moving  on  the  largely 
nusurfaced  \-oads  would  encounter  washed-ont  bridges,  imindated 
areas  and  long  stretches  of  deep  mud.  In  the  dry  season,  poor  visi¬ 
bility  caused  by  haze  and  smoke  from  Inaish  tires  would  slow  vehicles 
and  contribute  to  acciilents.  At  all  seasons,  the  constricted  gorges  in 
the  mountains  would  hamper  traffic.  Many  bridges  are  crudely  con¬ 
st  nicted,  narrow  and  of  low  tonnage  capacity. 

Even  in  ))eacetime  the  roads  are  kept  passable  only  ilirongh  con¬ 
stant  attention,  and  plans  for  supplying  combat  troops  1)y  the  use  of 
(rucks  would  have  to  include  special  provisions  for  road  inainteiiance 
Tx)cal  labor  is  generally  unskilled  and  without  experience  in  tlu*  op¬ 
eration  of  power  equipment.  Ihnsh,  trees  and  rocks  are  the  usual 
road-building  innteriaD.  There  are  few  stone  quarries.  The  limited 
railway  and  air  transport  facilitie.s  are  also  subject  to  heavy  main¬ 
tenance  costs  because  of  climate  and  lack  of  replaremeut  parts, 
shops,  and  technicians  (see  cli.  27,  Domestic  Trade) . 

The  .Army  Quartermaster  {Intemhmt  is  responsible  for 

the  procurement  of  locally  produced  supplies.  He  provides  merchants 
with  lists  of  the  items  to  be  purchased  for  Army  use  and  invites  them 
to  submit  sealed  bids. 

Tlie  Jotmyal  Officiel  of  April  1,  1960,  published  such  a  list  which 
included  footwear,  raincoats,  field  uniforms,  mattress  covers,  wool 
blankets,  spoons,  forks  and  pocket  knives :  information  i-egarding 
quantities  and  spocificat  ions  was  not  given.  Bids  were  to  be  submitted 
not  later  (ban  April  9,  1960,  to  the  .Army  Quartermaster  at  Camp 
Almamy  Samorv  in  Conakry. 
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CHAPTER  30 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  IMPORTANT  PERSONALITIES 

CIVILIAN 

The  doiiiinant  H<;ure  in  the  count  17,  as  of  mid- 1961,  is  President 
Toui-e.  it  was  he  who  led  the  country  to  independence  and  has  since 
l)residcd  over  all  the  major  decisions  affecting  its  national  life.  His 
magnetic  personality  overshadows  all  others  in  the  relatively  small 
group  of  men  who  occupy  the  top  positions  in  the  ruling  iK)litical 
jtarty  and  the  government  bureaucracy.  The  articulate  center  of  this 
collective  executive,  he  influences,  persuades  and  arbitrates  more  than 
he  dictates.  In  his  pronouncements  to  the  nation  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  status  of  woman  and  popular  work  habits  to  foreign  affairs, 
he  has  been  able  to  set  the  terms  of  both  the  process  of  government  and 
f  ho  public  response  to  it.  Those  around  President  Toure  include  .some 
able  and  vigorous  leaders  with  views  which  at  points  seem  to  diverge 
from  his  own;  thus  far,  he  has  no  apparent  competitors. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  country’s  leadership  is  youth. 
In  1961  only  one  member  of  the  small  group  of  key  personalities  was 
more  than  50  years  of  age.  Almost  half  of  them  were  under  40;  the 
youngest  was  32.  Their  formal  education,  in  most  cases,  is  limited  to 
that  obtained  in  French  secondary  schools  in  Guinea  or  Senegal. 
About  a  third  of  them  attended  I’Ecole  Noi-male  William  Polity  in 
Dakar.  Only  three  took  advanced  courses  in  France,  and  these  were 
in  law  or  medicine.  Highly  educated  intellectuals  or  theorists  are 
lacking. 

.Another  common  characteristic  is  the  rural  background  of  most  of 
the  grouj> — a  political  asset  in  this  country  of  agricultural  villages  and 
towns.  Most  of  the  national  leaders  got  their  early  training  as  civil 
.-:crva:its  in  the  ‘idministr-ition.  Manv  rose  to  the 

higliest  positions  open  to  Africans  in  the  tiscal  and  judicial  services. 
Most  of  them  became  active  in  the  labor  movement  or  in  the  political 
organizations  that  developed  after  AVorld  AVar  II.  Some  of  them 
were  among  the  founders  of  the  CNTG,  the  RDA  and  the  PDO. 
Their  association  with  each  other  dates  back,  in  most  instances,  to 
their  common  experiences  hi  labor  union  or  political  organizations 
during  llie  pre-independence  period  (see  cli.  13,  Labor  Relations  and 
Organization;  eli.  17.  Political  Dynamics). 
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With  politics  playing  such  a  projiiineut  role  in  the  national  society 
and  with  the  single-party  government,  membership  in  the  PDG  is  a 
requirement  for  leadeiship  in  the  counti^.  Moreover,  selection  for 
membership  in  its  top  ex«;cutive  body,  the  BPN,  is,  in  effect,  the  party’s 
method  of  recognizing  outstanding  qualifications  in  some  particular 
field  of  political  activity.  More  than  half  of  the  key  peisonalities  are 
in  this  select  body.  Most  of  tlie  few  members  of  the  BPN  who  are  not 
1‘egarded  as  key  figures  are  engaged  full-time  on  political  administra¬ 
tive  work.  But  all  key  figures  have  risen  to  leadership  through  their 
own  efforts  in  gaining  a  sizable  folIoAving  in  their  home  localities, 
rather  than  through  wealth,  nepotism  or  hereditary  privileges. 

'I'he  three  major  ethnic  gi  oiii)S  are  represented  among  the  countr}'^’s 
top  persfjnalitics,  without  a  controlling  majority  from  any  group. 
But  tiio  Malinke  are  in  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  the  Foulah,  Avith 
the  Sonssou  and  other  groups  trailing. 

With  one  or  tAvo  possible  exceptions,  all  the  top  leaders  are  Moslems, 
but  religious  issues  have  not  been  a  factor  in  their  advancement.  Al¬ 
though  freedom  of  religion  has  been  emphasized,  a  peison  haAong  a 
non-Moslem  faith  iiroliably  would  encounter  dilficnlties  should  he 
attempt  to  attain  leadership  on  a  national  basis. 

ACCAR,  Roger  Xajib.  Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Population 

since  January  1961. 

Of  I^jbaneso  extraction,  he  was  born  on  December  27,  1918,  at 
Faranah,  He  studied  medicine  and  surgery — presumably  at  Dakar — 
and  holds  a  certificate  for  having  completed  special  studies  in  tropical 
medicine. 

After  a  brief  period  as  deputy  surgeon  in  a  Dakar  clinic,  he  became 
cliief  surgeon  in  the  Balhiy  Hospital  at  Conakry.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Conakry  municipal  conncil  and  of  the  Guinean 
Tciritorial  Assembly. 

In  the  first  postindependence  Cabinet,  he  a\  as  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Health  and  has  continued  in  that  position.  Early  in  1961  the 
ministry,  under  the  ueAv  title  of  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Pop- 
idation,  Avas  giA'en  the  added  resiionsibility  of  compiling  vital  statistics 
and  preparing  siiecial  studies  on  public  healtli  problems.  Accar,  in 
addition  to  bis  administrative  duties,  apparently  dcA  otes  some  of  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  (see  ch.  14,  Health  and 
Public  Welfare). 

BARRY,  DiaAvadou.  Minister  of  Finance  since  January  1961. 

Son  of  an  inllnenlinl  rural  Fonlali  family,  lie  Avas  born  iii  li)]7  near 
Dabola.  After  bis  education  in  the  administration  department  of 
I’Ecole  Normale  William  Ponty  at  Dakar,  he  became  a  civil  servant 
in  the  French  colonial  administration.  He  soon  advanced  to  the 
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position  of  cliief  clerk  in  the  French  West  African  Finance  Service. 
He  was  subsequently  bureau  cliief  of  the  Electrical  Office  at  Abidjan 
(Ivory  Coa.st),  an  accountant  for  the  administration  at  Conakry  and, 
from  1947  to  1955i,  chief  linance  cleric  of  the  territorial  General  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Conakry. 

After  resig'ning  from  the  civil  service,  Barry  was  active  in  politics 
from  1952  to  1957  as  leader  of  the  Union  of  Guinean  Progressives 
(Union  Progressive  Guineenne — UPG) — the  principal  pre-independ¬ 
ence  party  opposing  the  PUG.  During  this  period  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly  and,  for  one  year,  of  the  French 
Parliament. 

The  UPG  was  disbanded  after  independence,  and  Barry  and  most 
of  his  followei'S  joined  the  PUG.  In  the  first  postindependence 
Cabinet,  ho  served  as  Minister  of  National  Education.  He  has  been  in 
the  Cabinet  ever  since  and  reportedly  retains  a  strong  personal  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  Foiita  Djallon,  especially  among  the  Foulah. 

BABRY,  Ibrahima  dit  Bariy  III.  Minister  of  Planning  since  1961. 

Born  in  1925  at  Bantignel  in  the  Pita  administrative  region  of 
Foulah  peasant  parents.  After  graduating  from  the  administration 
department  of  I’Ecole  Normale  William  Ponty  in  Dakar,  he  completed 
a  literary  course  at  Aix  en  Provence  near  Marseilles  in  France  and 
studied  law  in  Paris. 

He  entered  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  French  colonial  administration 
and  rose  high  in  the  African  service  as  a  tax  specialist.  On  occasion 
he  acted  as  defense  counsel  in  court  cases. 

lie  entered  politics  in  the  early  1950’s,  becoming  a  prom-inent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  UPG.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  deputy  in 
the  French  National  Assembly  in  1954  and  again  in  1956.  After 
independence  he  joined  the  PDG  and  was  assigned  to  the  President’s 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  He  became  Minister 
of  Justice  in  1960  and  Minister  of  Planning  in  1961. 

He  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  A  firm  believer  in  President  Toure’s  nonalignment 
policy,  he  seems  to  l:)c  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  foreign  aid 
from  any  source  might  lead  to  foreign  control. 

Barry  III  (as  he  is  commonly  called)  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
August  1961  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  Committee  of  State  Plan- 

O 

ning.  In  an  interview  with  a  Soviet  radio-television  correspondent 
after  his  return  to  Conakry,  he  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  trip — 
his  first  to  a  Communist  country — was  to  familiarize  himself  with 
state  planning  methods  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

BfiAVOGTJI,  Ixtuis-Lansana.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1961 ;  member  of  the  BPN. 
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Born  December  28,  1923,  at  Macenta.  His  fatlier,  a  Malinke.,  was 
a  clerk-interpreter  in  the  French  colonial  administration. 

Educated  at  I’Ecole  Normale  William  Ponty  and  tlie  African 
School  for  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  he  begun  his  career  as  an  assistant 
medical  officer  at  Guekedou,  later  becoming  chief  medical  officer  at 
Kissidougou.  He  became  secretary  general  of  the  subsection  of  the 
RDA  at  Kis.sidoiigou  and  soon  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town.  In 
May  1956  he  was  appointed  Ministei-  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the 
Plan  in  the  territorial  government  and  lield  this  position  in  the  post¬ 
independence  Cabinet  until  January  1961,  at  which  time  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  BPN,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Affairs  since  early  1959. 

In  connection  with  his  ministerial  duties,  he  lias  visited  numerous 
foreign  countries.  He  went  to  West  Germany  in  February  1959  and 
to  the  United  States  the  following  November.  Subsequently  he  went 
hack  to  AVest  Germany  on  a  tour  of  industrial  plants.  Early  in  June 
li>61  he  headed  the  Guinean  delegation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Afro- Asian 
.‘Solidarity  (^ommittee  in  Cairo.  Eater  in  the  month  he  accompanied 
President  Tonre  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Guinea-Ghana-Mali 
Union  states  held  in  Bamako  (Mali).  In  July  1961  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Guinean  group  of  specialists  attending  the  three-day  conferance 
of  the  Economic  Committee  appointed  by  the  African  states  of  the 
African  Charter  of  Casablanca  at  (hmakrv  and  piesided  over  the 
sessions.  lie  also  led  the  official  paidy  which  went  to  Havana  to  at¬ 
tend  the  July  26, 1961,  anniversary  celebration  of  Fidel  Castro’s  attack 
on  Moncada  Barracks.  At  the  end  of  August  he  headed  the  Guinean 
delegation  attending  the  meeting  in  Cairo  of  the  Casablanca  Charter 
signatories,  preparatory  to  the  Belgrade  conference  of  nonaligned 
countries  held  early  in  Septeml?er.  Addressing  the  Belgrade  confer¬ 
ence  on  September  4  as  Oiiinean  repref-entative  and  spokesman,  he 
jironosed,  ainoug  other  things,  the  adoption  of  resolutions;  denonuc- 
iug  colonialism:  calling  for  the  elimination  of  all  military  bases  on 
foreign  tei-ritory:  the  admission  of  Communist  (diimi  to  the  United 
Nations;  and  the  appointment  of  three  deputies  to  take  over  the.  fnne 
tions  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Ignited  Nations  (see  ch.  19. 
Foreign  Policies). 

('AMARA,  Benpaly.  Minister  of  Information  ami  d'ourism  <ince 

Jamiary  1961 ;  ineml>er  of  the  BPN. 

Born  on  July  8,  1919,  at  (h)nakry  of  Soiisson  parents.  His  father 
was  a  civil  .servant  in  the  French  colonial  administration.  After 
attending  a  primary  school  for  boys  in  Conakry,  he  took  a  coni-,se  in 
bookkeeping  and  was  employed  by  a  commercial  tinn. 

In  1947  he  joined  the  RDA  and,  after  the  PDG  was  formed,  he 
became  managing  editor  of  its  newspaper,  TAherte,  holding  that  posi- 
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tion  until  the  paper  ceased  publication.  Meanwhile,  he  became  active 
in  the  labor  inovejnent,  serving  at  various  times  as  secretary  general 
for  several  unions,  including  the  nonaffiliated  Union  of  Public'Works 
Employees.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Assembly,  presumably 
from  Conakry,  in  11)57.  Since  independence  he  has  served  continuously 
in  Cabinet  positions;  as  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  in 
1058;  as  Minister  of  Civil  Service  late  in  1059;  and  as  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Tourism  in  1001.  He  is  president  of  the  IIPN  Labor 
Rationalization  Coniinittee  which  is  charged  with  giving  political 
guidance  to  labor  unions  and  harmonizing  their  activities  with  PDG 
objectives.  In  October  be  was  a  member  of  the  Guinean  governmental 
delegation  that  represented  the  PDG  at  the  twenty-second  congiv'jss 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  held  in  Moscow. 

He  works  aggie.ssively  to  expand  the  activities  of  his  ministry  and 
appears  to  have  close  relations  with  Communist  press  representatives 
in  the  country.  In  1961  he  made  at  least  three  trips  abroad.  In  May 
he  led  a  delegation  to  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung,  and  in 
Jane  lie  attended  the  Second  International  Film  Festival  at  Moscow. 
I'hat  spring  he  arranged  with  the  Chinese  Communist  Film  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  exchange  documentary  films  and  to  distribute  30  ('hinese  films 
annually  in  Guinea  (see  ch.  21,  Public  Information  and  Propaganda). 

CAMARA,  Daniantang.  Minister  of  National  Education  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1061 ;  member  of  the  BPN. 

Born  in  1916  at  Mali  of  Malinke  parents.  His  father  was  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  After  finishing  his  formal  education  at  the  French  higher 
lirimary  school  (Ecole  Camille  Guy)  in  Conakry,  he  entered  the  French 
colonial  administration  as  a  clerk.  In  competitive  tests  he  qualified 
as  a  secretary  in  the  offices  of  court  registrars  and  public  prosecutoi's. 
liater  he  qualified  as  a  clerk  of  court. 

llis  earliest  political  affiliation  was  with  a  Malinke  organization 
which,  in  1047,  united  with  RDA.  He  resigned  from  the  ^Malinke 
group  in  1948  when  it  decided  to  quit  the  RDA.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  RDA  organization  in  N'Zerekore 
and  eventually  of  the  BPN.  He  .served  as  Minister  of  Civil  Service 
in  lU«  leiTitwiiii  fr.nit  1057  Utdil  4 185H.  Sinct 

independence  he  has  served  continuously  in  the  Cabinet:  as  Minister 
of  Justice  in  1958;  as  Minister  of  Interior  and  Security  in  1050;  and 
Uin'r-Jwi*  of  Xi'f'Wial  tvi  y-iajiitt  iii  llUl  fa  (Ju'  kii 

major  problems  include  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  the  expansion 
of  the  school  .system  (see  ch.  0,  Educal  ion) . 

For  foreign  advice  and  guidance,  Camara  has  gone  mainly  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  In  June  1061  he  .sent  two  groups  of  educators  on 
two-week  observation  and  orientation  trips  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Soviet  Unioi'i.  During  June  he  received  a  delegation  from  North 
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Kurca  headed  by  the  North  Korean  Minister  of  General  Education. 
In  September  a  delegation  from  the  Ministry  of  National  Education 
visited  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China  in  connection  with 
cultural  agreements  with  these  countries.  He  has  employed  many 
foreign  teachers,  including  a  sizable  number  from  France  as  well  as 
some  from  the  Communist  block  (see  ch.  9,  Education) . 

CAMARA,  Lotfo.  Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Affairs,  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation,  since  19G1 ;  member  of  the  BPN. 

Mi-s.  Loffo  Camara  is  one  of  the  two  women  in  t  he  BPN,  the  other 
being  Mrs.  Mafory  Bangoura,  president  of  th  e  PDG  Women’s  Section. 
Infomiation  is  not  available  regarding  Mrs.  Camara’s  date  and  place 
of  birth,  her  educational  qualifications  and  early  career.  She  ap¬ 
parently  began  her  public  service  working  in  a  Ministi’y  of  Public 
Health  center  for  the  care  of  mothers  and  children.  Later  she  be¬ 
came  Secretary  for  Women's  AlTaii’S  in  the  CNTG. 

In  1960  Mi-s.  Camara  was  chief  midwife  in  the  Ministry  of  Public- 
Health  and  Population.  In  the  Cabinet  reorganization  announced  in 
Januai-y  1961,  she  was  appointed  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Social 
Affairs.  In  this  position  she  holds  the  rank  of  a  minister,  but  her 
office  is  attached  for  administrative  purposes  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Social  Legislation  headed  by  Minister  Fode  Cisse. 

In  the  BPN  Mrs.  Camara  is  a  meniber  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Damantang  Camara,  Minister  of 
National  Education.  In  March  1961,  when  President  and  Mrs.  Josip 
Broze  (Tito)  of  Yugoslavia  visited  Guinea,  Mrs.  Camara,  at  the  head 
of  a  group  of  prominent  PDG  women,  made  an  official  call  on  Mrs. 
Tito.  A  month  later  she  led  the  Guinean  delegation  at  the  Congress 
of  Yugoslav  Women  in  Zagreb. 

CISSE,  Fode.  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1961. 

Born  in  1917  at  Dubreka  in  a  rural  Malinkc  family.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  I’Ecole  Normale  William  Pontry  in  Dakar.  After  about  a 
year  of  additional  study  in  Paris,  he  entered  the  French  colonial 
administration  ami  became  an  administrative  officer.  In  1955  he  was 
chief  of  the  Gaoual  administrative,  region  (then  a  circomcrlpthn)  and 
president  of  the  Gaoual  section  of  the  RDA. 

After  independence  he  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  State  attached 
to  the  President’s  office.  In  the  Presidency,  under  President  Toure's 
general  supervision,  he  was  concerned  mainly  with  organizing  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recruiting  diplomatic  personnel  and 
opening  embassies  abroad.  In  1960  ho  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Labor,  and  when  in  1961  tlie  Secretariat  of  State  for  Social  Affairs 
was  brought  under  his  jurisdiction,  his  title  was  changed  to  Minister 
of  Labor  and  Social  Legislation. 
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Cisse  its  ulort,  vigorous,  forceful  and  outspoken.  He  does  not  speak 
English,  but  Americsins  who  have  conversed  with  him  in  French 
say  that  he  took  pains  to  make  himself  understood  by  articulating 
slowly  and  clearly. 

DAIKITfi,  Moussa.  Mini.ster-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  since  Afarch  1960 ;  member  of  the  BPN. 

Born  in  1927  in  a  village  near  Kankan  of  Malinke  parents.  He  at¬ 
tended  secondary  school  at  Bamako  (Mali).  He  began  liis  career  in 
the  French  colonial  administration  as  court  clerk  at  Kankan.  Later, 
at  Abidjan  (Ivory  Coast),  he  was  in  charge  of  the  office  responsible 
for  supply  procurement  and  tax  collections. 

He  helped  to  oigaiiize  the  RD/V  in  194G,  and  10  years  later  was 
elected  deputy  mayor  of  Kankan.  In  1957  he  was  elected  deputy  from 
Kankan  to  the  'rerritorial  Assembly  and  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  Overseas  France  at  Dakar.  He  served  on  tlie 
Council  until  Guinea  became  independent.  Tie  was  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Civil  Service  in  the  lirst  Cabinet  formed  after  in¬ 
dependence.  On  March  1,  1960,  when  Pi'osidcnt  Toure  establislied 
a  national  ciiri-enc}'  and  created  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
he  apimiuted  Daikiie  as  its  governor  with  the  rank  of  minister,  mak¬ 
ing  him  at  oh  one  of  the  youngest.  Cabinet  members.  In  June  1961 
he  accompanied  President  Toure  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Guinca-Ghana-Mali  Union  stales  at  Bamako  (Mali),  In  August 
he  headed  an  economic  mission  to  Dakar  for  consultation  on  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  the  trade  agreement  signed  with  Senegal  early  in  the 
year.  lie  has  been  active  in  the  BPN  since  1958,  when  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Organization  Committee  which  was  charged  with  establish¬ 
ing  new  PDG  sections  fhrougho\it  the  country.  In  ]nid-1961  he  was 
serving  on  the  Economic  Committee. 

An  able  administrator  and  a  meticulous  specialist  in  economic 
and  fiscal  affairs,  he  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  influential 
PDG  leaders.  He  is  national  inspector  of  PDG  acemints — an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  ])artyV  confidence  in  liis  trustworthiness  and  competence. 

DIALLO,  Abdoulaye.  Min  isler-Resident  of  tlie  Republic  of  Guinea 
in  Ghana  since  January  1961. 

Born  OH  January  t,  i;>l7,  at  ]\onsondo\igon,  near  Dabola,  of  Foulaii 
parents.  Receiving  a  diplo'ua  from  the  ailuiinistrative  section  of 
I’Ecole  Nonnale  AVilliam  Ponty  in  lie  remained  in  Dakar  an  ad¬ 
ditional  year  to  complete  a  course  offered  by  tlie  Post,  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  organization.  His  first  assignment  was  as  a  comptroller 
in  the  post  office  at  Bamako  (Mali).  Several  y^ears  laler  lie  entered 
into  labor  nnion  activities  and  in  October  1915  lie  became  socretai-y 
of  the  Post.  Telcgrapli  and  Telephone  Tlnion  for  the  Sudan  (which 


bocHino  till;  K(;|>ublic  of  Mali  in  1900).  Backed  by  the  Freiicli  Coiu- 
iriimist-controlled  CGI’,  lie  soon  was  eii<»aged  in  full-time  labor  or¬ 
ganizing  activity'.  lie  was  successively  seci'etary  of  the  Sudanese 
Labor  Union  Confederation  and  of  the  Joint  Ijabor  Union  Cominit- 
(ee  of  French  West  Africa  and  Togo.  By  1919  he  was  a  vice-pn^ident 
of  the  Coniiiuinist-sponsored  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(WFTU).  He  at  first  o))poscd,  but  later  suppoiled,  Sekon  Toure’s 
elfoiTsto  pei-snade  the  African  unions  to  break  away  from  their  French 
and  international  iuliliations  and  form  the  UGTAN.  In  1957  he  was  a 
member  of  the  UGTAX  .steering  committee  (see  cli.  13,  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Organization) . 

When  the  first  African  government  was  formed  in  tlie  Sudan,  he. 
was  appointed  as  its  Minister  of  Labor.  He  vigorousl.y  campaigned 
against,  joining  the  French  Comiiiunity  in  1958.  Disappointed  by  the 
Smlan’s  overwhelming  vote  in  tlie  reierendiim  favoring  the  Commu 
iiity  iiroject,  he  resigned  as  Minister  of  Labor  on  September  28  and 
letnrned  to  (Ininea  where,  within  a  month,  ho  was  appointed  Secretary* 
of  .State  for  I’nblii-  Works  in  charge  of  Telecommunications. 

.Soon  after  the  Gninea-Ghana  Union  was  announced  in  \ovembev 
19r>S^  lio  was  appointed  Minis! cr-Resofeiit  in  Accra  (Ghana)  to  fiir- 
thei-  the  Union’s  pan-African  objectiv  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies). 
Since  his  election  as  secretary  gencial  of  tlie  All- African  People’s 
Conference  in  1959,  he  has  freqxiently  visited  foreign  countries  in 
connection  with  Thiion  or  Conference  atfaii'S.  In  January  lOfiO  he 
presided  at  tlie  All-African  People’s  Conference  at  Tuni.“.  In  June 
19G1  ho  accompanied  President  'roiire  to  the  quarterly  conference  of 
the  Guinea-Ghana-Mali  T'nion  signatories  held  at  Bamako  (Mali). 
In  August  he  accompanied  the  delegation  headed  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  lyonis-Tyansana  Bcavogni.  to  u  meeting  in  (’airo  of 
the  Ca.sablaiica  Charter  signatoi  ioe.  After  tliis  meeting,  the  attend¬ 
ing  delegations  ]>roceeded  to  Belgrade  to  take  part  in  the  conference 
of  the  nonaligned  count  ric.s  held  (here  in  September  (see  cli.  19.  For¬ 
eign  Pidie.ios). 

Diallo  is  a  fervent  pan-Afi  iciinist  and  a  ])ersistent  and  forceful 
advocate  of  the  All-African  labor  union  niovement  initiated  in  May 
19G1  at  Casablanca.  He  advocates  an  All-African  Trade  Union  Fed¬ 
eration,  witliont  ties  with  either  the  Western-oriented  International 
Confederation  of  Free  rrade  Thiions  (TCFTU)  or  the  WFTU  (seech. 
13,  Labor  Relations  and  Organization). 

DTATJjO,  Abdoiirahmane.  Minister  of  .State  witlioul  Portfolio  since 

January  19G1 :  member  of  BPN. 

Bom  in  1902  at  Dalein,  near  Labe,  in  a  Fonlah  farm  family.  After 
completing  bis  secondary  education  at  I’Ecole  Nornialc  AVilliam  Ponty, 
he  studied  pharmacy  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Dakar. 
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liis  first  eiiii)loyiuent  was  as  cliief  pharniucist  a(  (lio  civilian  lios- 
pital  111  St.  Jxiuis  (f^ciipgiil) .  lliis  was  followpii  l>_y  succpssivB  posi¬ 
tions  as  deputy  pluirniacisi  at  the  St.  Louis  Colonial  Hospital,  as 
cliief  plumnacist  in  the  field  hospital  at  /jiguinclior  (south western 
Senegal) ,  and  finally  as  pharmacist  in  the  Ballay  Hospital  at  Conakry, 
In  1!)4G  he  helped  organize  the  PDG  section  of  (he  1H)A,  and  he 
lias  a  founding  menihei*  of  the  BPA.  Later  iic  liecaine  secietary  of 
the  union  for  African  employees  of  commercial,  industrial,  hanking 
and  insurance  enterprises.  In  the  first  African  government  for  the 
teiiitory  of  t»uinea,  formed  in  Mtiy  1057,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Ilural  Cooperatives.  He  remained  in  the  post  after  independence 
with  the  new  title  of  Minister  of  Kural  Economy,  IVasants  and  Co- 
opeiatives,  and  presumably  held  the  position  until  (liis  ministry  was 
abolished  in  December  1960  (see  cli.  23,  Agricultural  Potential). 

His  appointment  as  Minister  of  State  without  Portfolio  gave  him 
moie  time  for  puiely  political  matters.  He  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Dean  of  the  BPN  and  he  serves  on  its  General  Political  ('oin- 
mittec.  He  is  the  oldest  Cabinet  member  and  (he  only  one  with  •’•rev 
luiir.  He  reportedly  maintains  friendly  eoiiiacts  with  the  phuitaCoii 
operators  and  workers. 

Since  indc})endencc  he  has  made  .sexecal  oliicial  trips  (Uitside  the 
country.  In  June  1060  he  represented  Guinea  at  the  Second  ContVi'- 
ence  of  Iiulejicndent  African  States  at  .Vddis  Ahaha,  In  August  1961 
he  headed  a  delegation  to  Abidjan  to  attend  the  Ivory  CoasCs  inde¬ 
pendence  celebration. 

DIAl.LO,  El-Hadj  Saifoulayc.  President  of  the  National  As.sembly : 
member  of  the  BPN. 

He  x\as  born  in  191b  near  Labe.  His  father,  a  member  of  a  noble 
Foiilah  family,  was  a  canton  cliief.  After  receiving  his  early  ednea- 
(ion  in  schools  in  Labe  and  Timbo,  Diallo  attenderi  FEcole  Camille 
tluy  in  Conakry  and  finally  I’Ecole  Normade  William  Ponty  in  1  )akar. 

Like  many  other  Guinean  leaders,  Diallo  began  his  career  as  c.  clei  k 
in  the  French  colonial  administration,  in  whicdi  he  was  shifted  from 
one  post,  to  another  for  his  left-wing  political  activities.  From  ]!)44 
to  1047,  he  served  at  Niamey  (Niger)  where  he  heljted  to  form  the 
RDA  and  became  the  secretary  general  of  the  Niamey  branch.  From 
1047  to  1040  he  woiked  in  (  onakry,  where  he  was  jiolitical  secrerarv 
of  the  RDA.  From  1040  to  1055  he  was  at  Bobo  Dionlasso  (rjiiier 
Volta)  and  became  .‘-•ecretai-y  general  of  the  RT).\  hranch  there. 
Transferred  to  Manion  (Guinea)  in  1055,  he  finally  left  the  Fremdi 
colonial  administration  to  devote  full  time  to  ])olitics. 

He  won  two  elections  in  1056— in  January  as  deputy  for  Guinea 
to  the  French  National  A.s.seml)ly  and  in  Novonihor 'as  mayor  of 
M.amou.  Other  political  sticcesses  followed.  In  March  1057  he  was 
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(‘ieciod  to  the  (Jr.ineaii  Territoriiil  .Vs.seinbh'.  He  sooji  became  its 
(jicsideiit — a  position  be  continued  to  iiold  when  this  body  became  the 
Nal.iomil  Assembly  of  tlie  Republic.  Meanwhile,  in  May  1957,  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  French  West  Africa. 

Throughout,  notwithstanding  the  high  position  of  his  family,  Diallo 
stauncldy  suY>ported  Sekou  Toure  in  his  successful  efforts  to  strip  the 
local  cliiefs  of  what  remained  of  their  political  powers.  Moreovei’, 
witli  his  large  following  in  the  Fouta.  Diallmi  lU’ea,,  he  undoubtedly 
played  an  important  pa'  i  in  mobilizing  the  referendum  vote  by  which 
the  country  rejected  membershirj  in  the  French  Coininiinity  (see  ch. 
17.  Political  Dynamics). 

Diallo’s  positions  as  presidejit  of  the  BPN  General  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  and  political  secretary  of  the  party  attest  to  the  regard  of  oilier 
PDG  leaders  for  his  political  strength  and  acumen.  He  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  second  ranking  figure  in  the  government  and  most 
likely  successor  to  President  Toure.  An  indefatigable  party  woi'ker, 
he  is  said  to  be  socially  rather  reticent  and  aloof. 

He  is  frequentl}'  seen  among  the  dignitaries  representing  the  BPX 
oil  ceremonial  occasions.  He  headed  the  Economic  Mission  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Avhich,  in  August  1959,  negotiated  a  loan  of  $35  million 
to  Guinea  for  industrial  development.  He  accompanied  President 
Toure  in  June  1901  to  the  second  quarterly  conference  of  the  Guinea- 
Gliana-Mali  Union  at  Bamako.  In  October  1961  he  headed  the 
Guinean  governmental  delegation  which  represented  the  PDG  at  the 
twenty-second  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Iiold  in  Moscow.  Observers  commonly  link  him  with  Fodeba  Keita, 
^Minister  of  National  Defen.se  and  Security,  and  Ismael  Toure,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works  and  Transport,  as  standing  politically  to  the 
left  of  President  Toure  (see  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies;:  di.  23,  Fuivign 
Fconoinic  Relations). 

DlOP,  Ahi  s.saiic.  IMinister  of  Posts  and  Tclccomaiunications  since 

January  1901. 

Born  on  April  8,  192*2,  at  Dakar  (Senegal),  a  Wolof  (Oulof),  of 
a  .Senegjile.so  people  whose  language  is  related  to  that  of  the  Foulali. 
His  father  was  a  <*ivil  servant.  After  completing  his  general  educa¬ 
tion  at  I’Ec.ole  Noriiude  William  Ponty  in  Dakar,  he  studied  radio 
engineering.  In  his  first  iinjiortant  position  he  was  head  of  the 
foreign  broadcasting  services  of  the  Federal  Radio  Broadcasting 
Agency  of  French  "West  Afric.a  at  Dakar:  later  he  became  manager 
of  tlie  Conakry  Radio  Station. 

Upon  the  advent  of  independence,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Siaie 
for  the  Interior  in  Charge  of  Information — a  post  he  apparently  held 
'cintil  his  appointment,  in  January  1901,  as  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telecomnninicat ions,  lie  is  unique  among  the  Cabinet  members  in 
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\\oi  beer,  ‘■•n^a'rod  in  political  or  labor  a( 

ing  the  pre-independence  period.  He  is  one  of  the  conn  try’s  few  radio 
technicians.  He  visited  West  Germany  in  1959  and  the  United  States 
in  June  1961. 


Dl’AME,  A.lioune.  Minister  of  Industry  and  Mines  since  January 

1961. 

Bom  in  1920  at  Perinet  near  Mamou.  His  father  was  a  Foulah 
fanner.  After  attending  a  secondary  school  at  Dakar,  lie  completed 
a  law  coui’se  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  active  in  student 
]>olitics  at  Dakar  and  at  Paris,  and  upon  his  relnrn  lo  Guinea  in  1955, 
lie  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  RD.\ . 

Meanwhile  he  worked  as  a  civil  servant  in  the  French  colonial 
administration,  specifically  as  a  tax  inspector  in  Conakry.  He  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  in  May  1957  when  the  first  African 
Cabinet  was  formed  in  Guinea.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  in 
the  post  independence  Cabinet  until  January  1961,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Industry  and  Mines.  In  Octolier  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Guinean  governinont:tl  delegation  that  represented  the  PDG  at 
tile  twenty-second  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  held  in  Mo.scow.  He  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Cabinet; 
he  received  his  first  ministerial  appointment  at  28. 

KitllTA,  Fodeba.  Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Security. 

Born  February  10,  1921,  at  Siguiri.  His  father  was  a  male  nurse. 
After  attending  i’Ecole  Normale  William  Ponty  in  Dakar,  he  taught 
school  for  a  short  time.  In  1948  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law  at  the 
Sorlionne.  During  this  period  lie  augmented  his  income  by  writing 
poetry  and  short  stories.  Reportedly  he  became  a  staunch  supporter 
of  Marxist  policies;  also  his  political  outlook  was  strongly  influenced 
by  his  introduction  into  French  Communist  and  left-wing  circles,  A 
talented  singer,  dancer  and  banjo  player,  he  eventually  gave  up  his 
law  studies  and  organi/.ed  the  BaUetf)  Afrkains,  a  troupe  of  West 
African  singers,  dancers  and  instrumentalists.  The  group  toured 
more  than  20  countries. 

Keita’s  poems  wore  so  nationalist  and  anticolonialist  in  tone  that 
they  were  banned  in  F I’ench  West  Africa  from  1951  on.  His  musical 
compositions — many  of  them  put  on  phonograph  records — and  his 
writings,  however,  helped  to  make  him  a  well-known  and  popular 
figure  in  Guinea,  particularly  among  the  young  ]jeople.  The  dance 
group  he  organized  has  continued  in  existence  under  state  auspices  as 
the  Ballets  Guinoens,  and,  drawing  u{)on  talent  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  has  won  an  international  reputation  (see  ch.  8,  Artistic 
.and  InteilectUid  Expression). 
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He  ’ivas  appointetl  Ministt;!’  of  Interior  and  Security  in  tiie  lirst 
Guinean  Cabinet  formed  by  President  Toure  after  independence. 
When  the  security  agencies  were  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  in  1960,  he  became  Minister  of  National  li)etense  and 
Security. 

Despite  liis  lack  of  experience  in  the  Frencli  colonial  administration 
or  in  the  pre- independence  ])olitical  and  labor  movements,  Keita  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  stixmg  men  in  the  (^abinet. 

As  Minister  of  Interior  and  National  Security  in  1959,  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  seemed  to  be  favorablv  imnressed  with  his  recep- 

%/  A. 

tion.  He  accompanied  President  Toure  in  Novernlier  1959  to  West 
Germany  where  they  spent  two  days  inspecting  industrial  plants. 
His  political  views  appear  to  l)e  to  the  left  of  those  of  President  Toure. 
but  more  moderate  than  those  of  Ismael  Toure  or  El-Hadj  Saifoulaj  e 
Diallo.  He  is  nor  a  njeml)er  of  tlie  BPN. 

KEITA,  N’Famara.  Minister  of  Commerce  since  1961;  member  of 
BPN. 

Bom  in  19‘2 1  near  Kiiulia  of  nival  Malinke  stock.  After  completing 
his  secondary  sciiooling  :ii  Dakar,  he  .studied  hnv.  accounting  and 
bookkeeping. 

He  entered  the  Frencli  colonial  administration  sei'vice  in  1947  .as  a 
court,  clerk  and  process  servi'v  for  the  jnst  ice  of  the  peace  at  Macenta. 
In  the  same  year  he  joined  tlie  PDA  at  Macenta  and  becauu'  interested 
in  the  labor  movement.  From  1949  to  1951  he  was  secretary  general 
of  the  Macenta  hranch  of  the  CTG  while  continuing  to  work  in  tlie 
oflice  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1958  he  moved  to  Conakiy  as  chief 
of  the  administrative  secretariat  in  the  public  prosecutor’s  office  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1956,  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Kindia.  Afeanwliile.  in  lt'54,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  PDG  steering 
connnittee  and  held  this  pusit  iou  until  1958,  when  he  heeame  a  memher 
of  the  BPN  and  was  selected  as  secretary  of  its  organizational 
activities. 

After  independence  he  was  appointed  by  President  Tonre  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  attached  to  the  Presidency  (see  ch.  16,  Constitution  and 
Government).  Thvder  the  President's  general  supervision,  he  was 
conceriiedi  mainly  w^ith  organizing  the  country’s  new  aiaiiy  (see  ch.  29, 
The  Armed  Forces).  In  March  1960  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
General  Planning,  with  responsibility  for  the  o]x*ration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Three  Year  Plan.  In  January  1961  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  charged  with  taking  steps  to  meet  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  had  been  stcadllv  monntnig  in  the  nation's  commerce. 
He  was  immediately  and  energetically  engaged  in  arranging;  economic 
agreements  with  various  foreign  countries.  In  iMay  a  commercial 
acenrd  was  signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  trade  and  payment 
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agreement  \vi<h  the  Ihiited  Arab  Republic.  In  June  commercial 
agreements  were,  signed  with  North  Korea,  Senegal  and  Bulgaria  (see 
ch.  IG,  Coustitiition  and  (lovermnent;  ch.  22,  (’haracter  and  Structure 
of  the  Economy). 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  govenmient, 
he  i.s  generally  regarded  by  his  colleagues  as  the  most  competent  one 
among  them  in  the  economic  held,  ns  indicated  by  his  appointment  in 
1061  as  .secretary  of  the  BPX  Economic  Committee.  He  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  work  and  self-help  and  asserts  that  these,  rather  than 
outside  aids,  should  be  main  factors  in  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  He  reportedly  regards  Commuih.st  China  ns  a  prime  example 
in  this  res[)ect. 

TOUNKARA,  Jean  Faraguc.  Minister  of  ’^'ouih,  .Vrts  and  Culture 

since  January  1961 ;  member  of  the  BPN. 

Information  regarding  the  date  and  ))iace  of  'rouiikara’s  bii-tli, 
parentage  and  education  is  not  available. 

As  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  PDC  youth  organization,  the 
JRDA,  he  holds  an  important  position  in  the  guvernmeut.  He  re¬ 
portedly  began  his  career  as  a  schoolteaclier,  but  by  I'.loT  lie  was 
secretary  of  the  Territorial  Assembly,  and,  after  iiulependejice,  lie 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  served  on  the 
committee  of  as«emblynien  who  drafted  tlie  Consliiution  which  was 
adopted  on  November  io,  IJaS.  About  19.V.),  ho\sever,  he  was  ap- 
[)ointed  executive  ollicor  in  cliarge  of  rlie  Conakry  administrative 
region.  He  was  made  Minister  of  Voutli,  Arts  and  Culture  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1961  when  President  Toure  formed  his  new  Cabinet.  Meanwhile 
he  liad  become  a  member  of  the  BPN  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
its  Social  All'airs  Committee  under  the  cliairmanship  of  Damantatig 
<  Viinara,  Minister  of  National  Education. 

In  19G1  lie  undertook  to  harmonize  the  activities  of  the  JRDA  with 
(hose  of  the  Communist  youth  organizations.  On  his  initiative,  a 
group  of  nine  Guinean  youths  alteuded  the  AVorld  Youth  Forum  iu 
August  1961  at  Moscow.  On  their  way  home,  they  slopped  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

TOURE,  Ismael.  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transport  since 

1061  ;  member  of  the  BPN. 

Half-brother  of  President  Toure.  he  was  born  in  1925  near  Faranali. 
riieir  father,  a  Malinkc.  was  a  small  farmm’.  Completing  his  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  Guinean  scliools,  Ismael  rourc  went  to  France  to 
.study  and  there  qualified  as  an  electrician.  Back  in  Guinea  he  worked 
in  the  Meteorological  Service  and  became  chief  of  tlic  meteorological 
station  at  Kankan. 


Ho  began  liis  poliiical  caiwr  in  lOnfi  wHiuii  he  was  elected  to  the 
Kankan  municipal  covuicil.  He  was  electe^d  deinit.y  for  Faranah  to 
the  Territorial  Assembly  in  March  1957,  an-d  two  months  later  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  tW  territorial  cabinet.  He 
continued  to  hold  his  cabinet  position  afte*  independence,  but  under 
President  Toure  he  assumed  additional  resj)o;isibilities  with  the  new 
title  of  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Transport  and  Tov/n  Planning. 
His  ministry  was  redesignated  in  19G0  its  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  Transport  and  Telecommunications,  and,  in  January  1961,  as 
(he  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transpont. 

In  the  months  just  preceding  independence,  he  was  editor  of  the 
PDG-EDA  periodical,  Liherte.  After  independence,  as  a  member  of 
UPN,  he  was  made  responsible  for  PDG  p«:ess  activities.  As  of  mid- 
1961,  he  was  secret  ai-y  of  the  BPN  Labor  ISatioiialization  Committee, 
L’lialf^ed  »viih  givjJig  political  guidaiice  to  hicjur  iiiiioiis. 

A  zealous  nationalist  and  party  worker,  die  is  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  men  in  tlic  government.  Since  independence  he  has  traveled 
.  xifTisirely.  In.  Tui-iwary  194^1'  he  led  The  dBlcgnlkiii  io  tlw, 

second  All-African  Peoples  Conference  at'ITnnis.  In  November  I960, 
speaking  before  the  Hnitod  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  Congo 
issue,  he  bitterly  attacked  wiiat  ho  called  U'n ited  States  iin])erialism. 
Observers  usually  associate  him  with  Fo-deba  Keita  and  El-Hadj 
Sailfoulaye  Diallo  as  representing  the  1-eft  wing  of  the  national 
leadership. 

TOURfi,  Sekoii.  President  of  Guinea  since  1958;  president  of 
UGTAN  since  1957;  secret arv  general  oEPDG  since  1952:  member 
of  BPN. 

Bom  on  .lamiary  9,  1922,  at  Faranah  o  f  a  modestly  situated  Ma- 
linke  farmer  and  a  Foulah  mother.  Ilis  Piimily  is  related  to  that  of 
Aimany  Samoiy  Toure,  the  famed  nineteenth-century  leader  of 
Guinean  opposition  against  French  coloiLial  rale.  His  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  a  French  doctor  and  a  FoiilaEi  woman.  Their  son,  born 
on  March  12, 1961.  w-as  named  Mohamed  iraa  Moslem  ceremony. 

He  received  his  primary  education  at  a  school  for  Koranic  studies 
in  Kankan  and,  hater,  at  a  Fi’cnch  school.  In  1930  he  entered  FEcole 
Georges  Poiret,  a  tef’hnical  school  in  Conlak^3^  He  completed  his 
.secondary  educaf  ion  by  correspondence. 

He  obtained  his  first  regular  job  in  1940  as  a  clerk  for  Niger  Fran- 
caise,  a  French  business  firm.  In  1941  he  [massed  an  examination  qual- 
ifying  liim  for  a  position  with  the.  Freaich  Posts,  Telephone  and 
Telecommunications  (PTT)  Service.  Ilosoon  became  involved  in  the 
labor  movement.  Ho  showed  greal,  apdJude  as  an  organizer  and 
leader,  and  by  1945 — at  the  age  of  26  henas  secretary  general  of  tlie 
I’l’T  Worker.s’  IFnion.  Mo.niwhile.  he  est,‘«l)lishprl  contacts  with  lead- 


er:5  in  the  C’GT  and  the  WF'ITI.  Moreover,  Ills  interests  expanded 
into  the  political  field.  In  1946  he  helped  organize  the  RDA  at  Ba¬ 
mako  (Mali)  liiider  the  leadershi])  of  Fel’-x  IToiiphonet-Boigny,  noiv 
President  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

During  this  period,  he  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Departraont  as 
a  clerk  sceeunlant  and  bccinio  tho  Decfritary  gei.trai  ul  (he 

Treasury  Employees  Union.  Political  activities  and  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  increasingly  occupied  his  time.  Seeing  no  future  for  Guineans 
in  llw  Fiwn;!!  txJ'oidal  *wi  ioe,  Ite  <ptit  (Its  iJtefntUjyneirtt  and 

in  1948  was  elected  secretary  general  of  the  Territorial  Union  of  the 
CGT.  He  continued  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  activities  in  the  labor 
movement,  and,  in  1050,  ho  became  secretary  general  of  the  CGT 
unions  in  French  West  Africa,  including  Togo  (see  ch.  13,  Labor 
Relations  and  Organization). 

His  union  activity  pi-opelled  him  into  politics.  In  1952  he  became 
>ecretary  general  of  the  PDG  section  of  the  EDA,  and  his  effectiveness 
in  helping  to  organize  a  series  of  successful  strikes  in  1953  brought 
him  wide  popularity  among  Guinean  workers.  That  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Territorial  Assembly  from  Beyla.  His  only  political 
defeat  occurred  in  1954,  when  he  lost  the  contest  for  a  vacant  seat 
as  deputy  in  the  French  National  Assembly  to  his  opponent  Diawadou 
Barry.  However,  in  the  next  election  for  deputy,  in  January  195G,  he 
won  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  municipal  elections  of  November 
1956.  he  became  mayor  of  Conakry,  a  further  confirmation  of  his 
political  strength. 

MeanAvhile,  he  viewed  with  apprehension  the  ties  between  the  Guin¬ 
ean  and  the  French  labor  movements  and  the  growing  influence  of 
(he  WFTU.  He  regarded  some  of  the  Marxist  premises  of  these 
foreign  organizations  as  unsuitable  for  Africans,  among  whom,  he 
rnainraiiivd,  im  elaS5  struggla-  exisK.d.  11^  .ihju  fdl  that  .\irie.in 
ests  vrerc  being  ignored  or  sacrificed  by  a  European  leadership.  In 
January  1957,  he  organized  the  UGTAN  and  became  its  first  jiresi- 
Ihld  I^Tihllor  EtdiUioH'’  uml  UrgMlilaatiuu  I 

His  advancement  in  the  ])o!iticc.!  field  continued.  In  May  lO.tT  iie 
became  a  member  of  the  Grand  (''ovincil  of  French  West  Africa.  In 
the  discussions  about  what  shoidd  be  the  relationship  between  the 
former  African  colonies  and  Franco,  differences  developed  between 
him  and  Honphonet-Boigny  and  other  leaders,  with  Sekon  Tonre 
insisting  on  full  autonomy  and,  finally,  complete  independence. 
Later  in  1957  he  became  Vice  l^residcnt  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  Territoiy — a  ])osition  virtually  equivalent  to  that  of  head  of 
slate.  In  the  Keferendum  of  Se])tPinber  28,  1958,  Guinea,  under  his 
leadership,  was  tlio  only  territory  to  vote  against  joining  the  French 
( 'ommunity. 


Alter  iiiclei>eiHleiice  he  iieeepted  his  furnier  political  upponeiits  into 
the  ranks  of  the  PDG,  thus  transforming  uimost  all  of  them  into 
supporters.  He  gave  some  of  them  positions  of  high  responsibility  ami 
ho  strove  with  remarkable  success  to  unite  the  country  behind  the 
party’s  program.  A  record  of  liis  activities  is,  in  etfoct,  a  record  of 
the  country’s  achievements  in  economic,  political  and  foreign  affairs 
(sec  ch.  17,  Political  Dynamics;  ch.  19,  Foreign  Policies). 

As  President  he  has  traveled  to  many  foreign  countries  and  has 
also  received  numerous  official  foreign  delegations  in  Conakry,  in 
1959  ho  visited  the  United  States,  England,  West  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia,  'I'niiisia  and  Morocco.  In  19G0  his  tours  hi- 
chided  Coniiiuniist  China,  Cuba,  and — for  the  second  time — the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  In  .January  19G1  he  visited  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria,  lii  February  he  was  host  to  Ueoiiid  1.  Brezhnev,  the 
Chairman  of  the  J'residium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  In 
March  he  received  President  and  Mrs.  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.  On  Au¬ 
gust  lo,  19G1,  at  an  elaborate  public  ceremony  in  Conakry,  he  wu> 
presented  with  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize  by  Prol’essui  Dimitri  Skobelt- 
syne.  Director  of  the  Scieiitilic  Institute  in  Moscow. 

MILITARY 

The  most  important  military  personality  is  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Xoumandlan  Keita  who  holds  the  highest  position  in  the  Array  hier¬ 
archy,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Appointments  to  general  officer 
ranks  have  been  authorizctl  by  law  but  none  have  been  made,  except 
in  the  case  of  General  Lansana  Diane,  wlio  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Guinean  battalion  sent  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  lOGo 
but  resumed  his  political  career  immediately  0)i  his  return  (see  ch.  29, 
The  Armed  Forces).  The  lack  of  emjdiasis  on  rank  is  consistent 
with  the  government’s  policy  of  keeping  the  military  establisliment 
lirinlj'  under  civilian  control  and  employing  it  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

With  a  few  po.ssiblo  exceptions,  all  officei-s  had  some  service  with 
F rench  units  before  independence.  None  of  them  attained  a  rank 
higher  than  (hat  of  caj)taiii,  however,  and  are  therefore  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  tlie  command  and  staff  problems  of  a  military 
establishment  on  the  national  level.  Hence  the  officers  in  the  key  staff 
and  conmiaiid  positions  are  all  relatively  low  in  rank  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  associated  with  comparable  assignments  in  most  other  armies, 
and  they  lack  specialized  training  in  staff  planning  or  troop  leadership. 

BARRY,  Siradio.  Captain.  Connnnnder  of  Camp  Kerne  Boui’cine 

in  19G0. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  fii'st  lieutenant  on  February  1,  1059,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  First  Military  Region  with  lie.adquarters  at 
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Kiiiikiin.  Was  subsequently  assi^iieil  as  coniinaiider  of  Camp  Kerne 
Tionreiiie  at  Kindia.  Was  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Companion  of 
ludejrendence  (Croix  de  (^nmpu<;non  do,  I’liidepeiidence) ,  eoiniiioiily 
called  the  ludependenee  Cross,  on  October  2,  1960.  Promoted  to 
captain  asof  ftlarcb  1, 1961. 

^)A^'OC^^  I,  Kekoiira.  Caplaiii.  Commander  of  Gendarniei-ie  since 

iimo. 


Entered  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  on  February  1,  1959,  and 
was  assigned  to  I  be  Second  Military  Kefrion  and  ajrpointed  commander 
of  tlie  conijrany  at  Camp  Brosset  (Later  Camp  Alpha  Yaya)  in  Con- 
akiy.  On  April  19,  1959,  he  was  placed  on  detached  .service  with  the 
.Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  assif^ned  as  Commander  of  the  Gen- 
darinm  ie.  (On  October  2,  1960,  lie  wa.s  av/arded  the  Independence 
C ro.ss.  Promoted  to  captain  as  of  March  1, 1961. 


TlTABI,  Kaniaii.  Captain.  Member  of  the  General  StatT  since  1959; 

-Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  .Stalf  since  April  1961. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  on  December  30,  1958,  and 
was  appointed  as  aide  (offtrlr^r  d'o7'donumire)  to  President  Toure  and 
as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Promoted  to  captain 
as  of  January  1,  1!).59.  In  .‘^*>pfeniber  1960  was  assigned  to  the  offif’e 
of  the  Mini.ster  of  National  Defense  and  Security,  but  continued  to 
serve  as  aide  to  Piesident  Toure  until  April  1,  1961,  when  he  was  re- 
]ilaoed  in  that  position  and  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff. 

DIAIJ^O,  T»uis.  Captain.  Member  of  tlie  General  Staff  since  1959. 

Entei-ed  the  .\rmy  as  of  June  1,  1959.  as  a  first  lieutenant  and  'was 
jilaced  at  the  disposition  of  tiie  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  After 
scM-vinf-r  a  short  peiiod  as  Commander  of  the  Kejniblican  Guard,  he 
was  tran.sferr(‘(l  on  Au<rn.st  27,  1959,  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
.^tate  for  National  Defense  (later  chanjred  to  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  and  Secui  ity).  Promoted  to  captain  as  of  March  1, 1961. 

DIATJA).  Mainadon.  Majni-.  Commandei'  of  Camp  Soundiata  in 

October  196('. 


Entered  the  .\.i-iny  as  a  captain  on  February  1,  1959,  and  was  as- 
si^j-ned  as  (^oimnander  of  the  First  Military  Reprion  with  headquarters 
near  KaT\kan.  Mhis  awarded  the  Independence  Cross  on  October  2. 
1960.  at  which  lime  he  was  .sei'vin£r  as  Commander  of  Camp  Soundiata 
a!  Tvankan,  Promoted  to  major  as  of  Afarcli  1.  1961 
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DiANE,  Laiisuiiii.  General  ('uiaclive).  Coiiuiiaiidant  of  tlie  ]ja!>e 
administrative  region  since  February  19G1. 

Was  appointed  general  and  assigned  to  command  the  battalion  that 
\va^  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  (I>;opoIdviHe)  in  July  1060.  He  returned  to  Guinea 
with  the  battalion  on  February  8,  1961,  and  was  assigned  as  ojin- 
mandant  of  the  Ijabe  administrative  region,  a  ronmilitary  post. 

Has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  PDG  since  its  organization.  As 
head  of  a  parliamentary  delegation,  he  visited  Bulgaria  and  Prague  in 
1959.  Is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Political  Bureau, 
serving  on  its  Labor  Rationalization  Committee  and  on  one  of  its 
ooniniittee.s  assigned  to  make  annual  inspections  of  PDG  regional 
organizations.  In  1961  be  was  secretary  general  of  the  Guinean  Health 
and  Live  Stock  Breeding  Workei-s  Union  (Syndicat  National  des 
Travailleurs  des  Services  de  Sante  et  de  I’l^llevagc  de  Gninee).  In 
October  196i  he  was  a  member  of  the  governmental  delegation  that 
re[nesented  the  PDG  at  the  Twenty-Second  Congress  of  the  T’orn- 
muiiist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Moscow. 

FOUL.:\H,  Henri.  Captain.  Executive  Officer  (Chef  de  Cabinet)  in 
the  .Ministry  of  Nation.al  Defense  and  Secretary  in  August  1960. 

Entered  tlie  Army  as  a  fust  lieutenant  late  in  1958  or  early  in  1959 
and  was  a.ssignod  to  command  the  battaliou  atCampGallleni  (renamed 
Camp  Kerne  Boureme)  near  Kindia.  Was  transferred  to  Connkiy 
and  assigned  to  the  General  Staff,  effective  Feln’uary  1,  1959.  On 
August  6, 1960,  be  was  appointed  Execntive  Officer  in  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  and  Security.  IVas  awarded  the  Independence 
Cross  on  Octobei-  d,  1960.  Promoted  to  captain  as  of  March  1, 1961. 

KEITA,  Mamadou.  Captain.  Commander  of  Republican  Guard  in 
October  1960. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  on  February  i,  1959,  and  was 
assigned  to  command  the  company  at  N'Zerekore.  "Was  transferred  to 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Security  oii  August  27,  1959,  to  serve  a.^ 
Ctjiiiinander  of  the  Republican  Gnai'd.  IVas  awarded  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Cross  on  October  2,  1960.  Promoted  to  captain  as  of  March  1, 
1961. 

KEI'l'A,  Naiiiory.  Major.  Member  of  General  Staff  since  1960. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  captain  on  Febrnary  1,  1959,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  as  Commander  of  the  Second  Military  Region  with  headquar¬ 
ters  near  Kindia.  He  subsequently  was  ajjpointed  to  the  General 
Staff  and,  on  October  2,  I960,  was  awarded  the  Independence  Cross. 
Promoted  to  major  as  of  Marcli  1, 1961. 
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KIijITA,  is'Gayt;.  CapUuii.  Coiniminder  oi'  C'iiiiip  Alpha  Yuya  in 
October  1900. 

Entered  the  Army  late  in  1958  as  a  bi-st  lieutenant  and  was  assigiiod 
to  coimnand  the  liepublican  Guard.  Promoted  to  captain  as  of 
.Jaimai’y  1,  1959.  Was  commander  of  (Jamp  Alpha  Yaya  at  Conakry 
on  October  2,  1900,  when  he  leceived  the  Independence  Cross. 

KEITA,  Nournandian.  Eientenant  Colonel,  (.'hief  of  the  General 
Slatl'  since  1958. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  captain,  his  fonner  rank  in  the  French 
ground  forces.  Has  been  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  since  its  organi¬ 
zation.  Pi  omoted  to  major  as  of  January  1,  1959.  In  1959  he  ac¬ 
companied  President  Toure  on  a  \’isit  to  the  United  States  and  to 
West  Germany,  where  they  spent  two  days  visiting  industrial  plants. 
Was  awarded  the  Independence  Cross  on  October  2, 1960.  Promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  as  of  March  1,  1961.  Attended  a  15-day  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Casablanca  Charter  pow'ers,  which 
convened  on  July  7, 1961,  at  Cairo.  This  meeting  vt.s  described  as  the 
first  conference  of  the  African  High  Command  (see  ch.  29,  The  Armed 
Forces). 

KOUROL'MA,  Souma.  Captain,  (.ommandcr  of  Camp  El-IIadj 
Ouinar  in  1960. 

Entered  I  he  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  on  February  1, 1950,  aud  was 
assigned  to  command  a  company  stationed  at  N'Zerekore.  Later  in 
the  month  he  was  transferred  to  Labe  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
company  at  Ciiinp  Markala  (renamed  Camp  El-Had j  Onmar).  Was 
awarded  the  independence  Cross  on  October  2,  1960,  at  wliich  time 
be  was  Commander  of  Canij»  ih-TTadj  Ouiuui'.  Pi-onioied  to  captain 
as  of  March  1, 1901. 

SOUMAH,  Abou.  First  Ihvute'iunt.  ( 'oimnaiuln-  of  ( ‘c.ni[)  Alniainy 
Saniory  in  October  1960. 

A  former  student  in  tlie  Infantry  Section  at  St.  Maxieni,  a  Frendi 
training  school  for  noncommhsioned  ofheers  preparing  for  commis¬ 
sions,  he  entered  the  Guinean  Anny  as  a  second  lieutenant  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1959,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  Was  Cominatider  of  Camp  Almainy  Samory  at 
Conakry  when  he  was  aw’arded  the  Independence  Cross  on  October  2, 
19G0.  Piomoted  to  tii'St  lieutenant  as  of  March  1,  1961. 

TOUNKARA,  Boubacar.  Fii-st  Lieuienaiit.  ( ,’oiiuuander  of  Camp 
Bolianzin  in  October  1060. 

Entered  the  Anny  as  a  warrant  oflicer  {udjudant)  late  in  1958  and 
was  assigned  as  cominaiider  of  the  company  at  Ivabe.  Promoted  to 
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soconcl  lieutenant  on  January  1,  in  Fcbnuuy  was  transferred  to 

(^onaki'y  to  conimand  the  troops  at  Camp  Mangin  (redesignated  Camp 
Aliuamy  Sainory).  Subsequently  be  was  assigned  as  Commander  of 
Camp  Rehanzin  at  N'Zevekoio.  Was  awarded  the  Independence 
Cross  on  October  'J,  11)00.  Proir.oted  to  first  lieutenant  as  of  March  1, 
1961. 

ZOri\LVMGCl,  Ke  koiii-a.  First  Lieutenant.  Aide  {office t  ePor'don- 

nanre)  to  President  'rome  since  April  1001. 

Entered  the  Army  as  a  wai-i-ant  officer  (adj^ulant)  late  in  1058  and 
was  assigned  as  acting  battalion  commander  at  Kankaii.  Promoted 
to  second  li<'ulcnant  on  January  1,  1050,  and  later  wavs  assigned  as 
tdominander  of  (’amp  M’Ralia  af  Koundai'a  ne.iir  the  .Senegal  bound¬ 
ary  north  of  Youkf>iinkoiin.  AVas  awarded  the  Independence  (’ross 
on  October  2,  1900.  Promoted  first  lieutenant  as  of  March  1,  1061. 
Appointed  aide  to  President  Touvo on  April  1. 1001. 
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GLOSSARY 


AATIJF ;  All  African  Trade  TTnion  Fedenif ion.  Formed  at  Ciisa- 
blaiica  in  lOfJO;  pan-African  in  concept;  opposes  trade  union  affilia¬ 
tions  Avitli  non-Afi  ican  organizations. 

\EF :  Afrique  Fqiiatoriale  Frangnise  (French  Ecjuatorial  Africa). 

.  iOP :  Agence  Guinci  nne  de  I’res.se.  A  mimeographed  news  bulletin 
published  daily  excejit  Sunday  in  ('onakry  by  the  National  Guinean 
Press  Agency. 

AGRIMA:  Euireprise  Nationale  d’Irn]iortation  de  Materiel  et  Prod- 
nits  pour  PAgriculturc.  A  national  trading  agency  for  the  impor- 
lation  of  agricultural  supplies. 

ALIM  AG :  Entreprisc  Xationale  d'Alimentation  Genfuaile.  A  na¬ 
tional  trading  agency  for  the  importation  of  food  products. 

AOF :  Afriqtie  Occidentale  Francaise  (French  West  Africa). 

BAG;  Bloc  African  de  Guinee  (African  Bloc  of  Guinea).  A  jne- 
independence  conservative  political  party  dominated  by  the  Foulah. 

BAlTIPORT ;  Entreprisc  Nationale  dTmportation  de  Materiel  pour 
lo  Batiment.  A  national  trading  agency  for  the  importation  of 
construct  ioii  matcriai.s. 

BPN :  Bureau  I’olitique Nationale  (Nat  ional  Political  Bureau).  The 
top  execuf  ive  agency  of  the  PDG. 

(FA:  Colonies  FrangaLses  dhVfriqne  (French  (’olonies  of  Africa). 

('FTC :  Confederation  Fraugaise  des  Travail  loin's  Chretiens  (French 
Confederation  of  Christian  Laborers).  A  lalxir  union  affiliated 
with  the  Frencli  l^opular  Bepublicau  Movement,  a  Catholic  liberal 
party. 

(  GT :  Confederation  Generale  dii  Travail  (General  Confederation  of 
AVorkers).  A  French  labor  union,  Communist  dominated. 

('(FT A  :  Confi'dth-ation  Generale  des  Travailleurs  Africains  (General 
Cnijfedeiation  of  African  "Workers).  An  African  offshoot  of  the 
( 'GT 

CG'T-FO :  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail-Force  Ouvdere  (Gen- 
('I'al  Coafederation  of  Labor-AYorkers  Force).  A  socialist-linked 
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